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In  finding  your  Name  prfefia^d  to  the  foU 
lowing  pages^  without  permission^  I  trust  yoii 
will  feel  no  emotion  more  unfavQU|:abie  than 
that  of  surprise.  I  know  not,  iodeed,  to 
whom  I  could  dedicate  such  a  work  as  this 
with  more  propriety  than  to  an  elegant  Scho-? 
lar,  a  comprehensive  Observer  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  century  attempted  to  be  re-t 
viewed,  ^  Master  of  so  many  of  its  literary 
and  scientific  improvements,  a  conspicuous 
Actor  in  some  of  its  most  memorable  and  im-r 
portant  transactions,  an  able  and  eloquent 
Defender  of  his  country's  rights,  a  munifit 
cent  Patron  of  American  literature,  and  (if 
personal  or  local  feelings  may  he  allowed  to 
intrude)  a  uniform  and  affectionate  Friend 
of  my  honoured  Parents,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  those  who  owp  ttieir  birth  tq 
piy  native  StJ^, 
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Among  the  numerous  opinions  expressed  in 
these  volumes,  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  some 
which  totally  differ  from  your  own;  and 
others  which  more  attentive  and  enlarged 
views  would  have  taught  me  considerably  to 
modify  or  amend,  Of  the  former  you  I  will 
not  consider  this  public  address  as  implying 
or  soliciting  your  approbation.  Of  the  latter 
I  am  confident  you  will  be  disposed  to  form 
a  candid  and  even  an  indulgent  estimate. 

But  with  respect  to  some  of  the  leading 
opinions  delivered  in  the  following  sheets,  I 
am  Tiappy  in  the  assurance  that  you  perfectly 
coincide  with  me-  To  all  that  is  said  of  the 
perfect  harmony  between  the  Religion  of 
Christ  and  genuine  Philosophy,  and  of  the 
illustration  and  support  which  the  former  has 
received  at  every  successive  step  of  the  latter 
in  the  last  age;  to  every  unfavourable  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  those  theories,  falsely 
called  philosophy,  which  pervert  reason,  con- 
tradict Revelation,  and  blaspheme  its  divine 
Author;  and  to  every  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  progress  of  elegant  letters  and  sub- 
stantial science,  as  tending  to  promote  the  dig- 
nity and  happiness  of  man — to  opinions  and 
sentiments  like  these,  I  know  too  much  of  your 
character  to  doubt  of  receiving  your  sanction. 

Those  who,  like  yourself,  contemplate  every 
department  of  human  affairs  through  the  me- 
dium of  Christian  principles,  while  they  see 
much  to  deplore,  see  also  much  to  approve  and 
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admire  in  the  history  of  science  for  the  last  age. 
What  effect  the  knowledge  bequeathed  by  that 
age  may  have  on  the  harmony,  virtue  and 
happiness  of  man*kind  in  the  one  on  which  we 
have  entered,  is  known  only  to  infinite  Wis- 
dom. Let  us,  however,  indulge  in  favourable 
anticipations  as  long  as  we  can,  In  all  events 
we  are  assured,  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  fruits  of  human  genius  and  activity, 
will  be  made  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  good,  in  a  more  enlightened  and  a 
inore  happy  world. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
With  much  respect. 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

SAMUPL  MILLER. 

NeW'Vorky  Nov.  25,  1803, 


PREFACE. 


JV  simple  history  of  this  publication  will  best 
unfold  its  design^  and  will  torixi  the  best  apology 
for  its  numef ous  imperfections.  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  m  the  year  1801,  the  author  being 
calledj  in  the  cottrse  of  his  ps^toriil  duty,  to  dt^ 
liv€T  a  sermcMi,  instead  of  choosing  th^  topics  of 
addr^K  iHost  usual  at  the  commencement  of  a  #2€«i 
year^  it  occurred  to  him  as  more  proper,  in  enter- 
mg  on  a  new  Century,  to  attempt  a  review  of  the 
preceding  age,  and  to  deduce  from  the  prominent 
features  of  that  period  such  moral  and  religious 
reflections  as  might  be  suited  to  the  occasion.  A 
discourse,  formed  oii  this  plan,  was  accordingly 
delirered.  Some  who  heard  it  were  pleased  to 
express  a  wish  that  it  might  be  published «  After 
determining  to  comply  with  this  wish,  it  was  at 
first  intended  to  pubti&fa  the  origiiial  discourse, 
with  some  amplification;  to  add  a  large  body  of 
notes  for  the  illustration  of  its  several  parts  ^  and 
to  comprise  the  whole  in  a  single  volume.  Pro* 
piosals  were  issued  for  the  publication  in  this  form^ 
and  a  number  of  subscribers  gave  their  names  for 
its  encouragement. 

Little  progress  had  been  made  in  preparing 
the  wt)rk,  on  this  plan,  for  the  press,  before  the 
objections  to  such  a  mode  of  arranging  the  mate- 
rials appeared  so  many  and  cogent,  that  it  was  at 
length  thought  best  to  lay  aside  the  form  of  a  ser- 
moui  and  to  adopt  a  plan  that  would  admit  of 
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more  minuteness  of  detail,  and  of  greater  freedom 
in  the  choice  and  exhibition  of  facts.  This  alter- 
ation in  the  structure  of  the  work  led  to  an  exten* 
sion  of  its  limits;  materials  insensibly  accumu- 
lated; and  that  portion  which  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  comprised  in  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  single  volume  gradually  swelled  into  two 
volumes* 

It  is  probable  that  one  of  the.  first  reflections 
made  by  most  readers  of  the  following  pages,  will 
be,  that  the  plan  is  too  extensive  to  be  well  exe- 
cuted by  any  individual;  and  that  it  was  peculiarly 
presumptuous  in.  one  of  comparatively  small  read- 
ing, and  who  could  not  obtain  access  to  ample 
libraries,  to  undertake  such  a  work.  The  author 
feels  the  justness  and  weight  of  this  reflection;  and 
is  sensible  that  to  present  a  fiilL  and  satisfectory 
view  of  any  one  of  the  departments  embraced  by 
this  Retrospect,  would  be  a  task  beyond  his 
powers ;  would  afford  abundant  employment,  for 
many  years,  to  a  mind  much  more  mature,  active, 
and  enlightened  than  his.  Why  then,  it  will  be  ask- 
ed, did  he  adventure  in  so  arduous  an  eriterprize? 
In  answer  to  this  question,  he  must  ingenuously 
confess,  that  he  engaged  without  due  considera- 
tion, and  did  not  begin  suitably  to  estimate  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  the  task  till  he  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  (retract.  He  is  also  bound  in 
candour  to  declare,  that  his  own  instruction  and 
improvement  were  among  his  principal  motives  in 
undertaking  and  prosecuting-this  work.  Being  per- 
suaded that  writing  on  a  subject  is  one  of  the  best 
n^eans  of  methodizing  and  correcting  one's  own 
views  of  it;  and  hoping  that„  while  he  informed 
himself,  he  might  amuse,  if  not  instruct  others, 
he  submitted  to  the  toil  of  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  materials  which  are  here  presented.    If 
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none  of  his  readers  should  be  able  to  derive  either 
entertainment  or  information  from  the  following 
sheets^  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that 
he  himself  derived  both  from  the  labour  of  pre* 
paring  them  for  the  press. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  this  work  consists 
of  compilation;  yet  the  writer  claims  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  compiler.  He  his  offer- 
ed, where  he  thought  proper,  opinions,  reflections, 
and  reasonings  of  his  own ;  and  though  many  of 
these  areadopted,-perhaps  too  hastily,  from  others, 
there  are  some  of  which  all  the  praise  and  all  the 
blame  belong  to  himself.  He  is  not,  however, 
solicitous  to  discriminate,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
between  these  several  parts  of  the  work.  If  the 
exhibition  of  facts  and  opinions,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
be  tolerably  just,  the  question  whence  they  ori- 
ginated is  of  little  consequence  to  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  the  subjects,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  adopt 
rather  a  popular  than  a  scientific  plan.  This  plan 
is,  no  doubt,  liable  to  some  objections;  but  it  ap- 
peared better  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view  than 
any  other  that  presented.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  sciences  of  Theology ^  Morals^  and  Poli- 
tics are  not  noticed  in  this  first  Part.  The  reason 
of  the  omission  is,  that  it  appeared  most  proper  to 
leave  what  may  be  said  concerning  the  revolutions 
and  improvements  in  these  three  interesting  depart- 
ments of  science,  respectively^  to  stand  as  prelimi- 
naries to  the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  work, 
in  which  some  account  will  be  attempted  of  the 
ffreat  events  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  Moral 
world,  and  in  Political  Principles  and  Establish- 
ments, during  the  last  century.  It  was  supposed 
that  in  this  connection  the  rise,  progress,  and  in^^ 
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fioence  of  new  syrtems,  and  nnxlies  of  diiDldui^ 
quight  be  exhibited  with  j^ccater  advanliage,  attd 
perused  with  more  satkfactixMi. 

As  the  author  airtied  at  nothing^  move  than  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  period  to  which  this  work 
is  deV(srted,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  more, 
consistently  with  his  plan,  than  to  mention  the 
principal  discoveries,  inventions,  imfw^oyements 
and  wriiteirs,  utader  each  head;  and  even,  these 
could'  only  be  noticed  with  great  brevity,  and  i» 
very  general  terras.  To  have  attempted  minute 
details,  and  particular  explanations,  would  have 
extended;  the  work  to  many  volumes.  Witb  respect 
to  the  choice  which  has  beeB  made  of  facts^  and 
names,  the  degree  of  importance  ascribed  to  l^em-y 
and  the  proportion,  of  room  and  attention  allotted 
taeacb,  difl^nent  readers  will,  no  doubt,  entertain 
different  opinions.  Everyone  willbe  ap*  to'suppose 
that  the  particular  names  and  studies  to  which  he  is 
most  attached,  are  not  noticed  with  sufficient  re- 
spect, or  dwelt  upon  at  sufficient  length.  The  au- 
thor can  cmly  say,  that,  in  general^  he  indulged 
in  more  or  less  prolixity,  according  to  his  v&m^ 
of  the  importance  of  the  several  subjectis,  the  eac- 
tent  of  his  acquaintance  with  them,  or  the  degree 
in  which  they  interested  his  own  mindi  That  rrom. 
such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  he  ofittn  selected 
injudiciously,  and  made  an  erroneous  estimate  erf 
their  comparative  value,  is  altogether  probable. 

Although  the  very  nature  of  the  work  required 
that  all  the  subjects  brought  into  view  should  be 
treated  superficially,  and  that  nothing  more  than 
rapid  outlines  should  be  attempted;  yet  the  intel- 
ligent reader  will,  doubtless,  discern,  that?  the  mode* 
of  treating  some  of  the  subjects  manifests  a  very^ 
smalland  partial  acquaintance  with  them.  For  the 
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want  of  more  jtist  and  enlarged  views,  the  autii^ 
^rs  he  has  often  written  in  a  crude  and  unsatid- 
fectofjr  numner  on  topics  which,  in  the  same  com- 
pass, might  have  been  better  discussed.  In  sokn^ 
instances^  however,  be  has  &iled  of  giving  a  more 
fiatisfactor]r  account  of  the  additions  made  to  sci- 
eiK>e,  by  di$tin|!uished  individuals^  from  another 
cause:  Where  at  would  have  been  impossibte  to 
statetiie  precise  limits  of  what  each  has  done  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject, 
'witJbout  going  into  a  discussion  of  many  pag^6, 
littb  more  is  frequently  attempted  than  to  give  a 
list  of  the  names  of  those  individuals,  x^n  the  pre^ 
sumption  that  the  inquisitive  reader  will  seek  wt  a 
more  foil  account  of  their  respective  claims  else- 
where* 

It  will  not  be^uppoaed  liiat  the  author  has  a^ 
tetitivi^ly  fead  aH  the  works  concerning  which  he 
delivers  opinicMis*  Some  of  them  he  never  saw, 
-and  has  venturcKi  to  give  their  character  entirely  on 
the  authority  of  those  whom  be  acmsiders  better 
judges  thari^bimseif.  Many  he  has  seen  and  con- 
sulted, with  more  or  less  attention,  as  ttis  avoca* 
dons  allowed,  It  is  only  a  small  part  which  he  can 
<:laim  the  honour  <^  having  read  and  studied  with 
care.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  making  this  confes-» 
«io«;  symptoms  of  superficial  reading,  or  of  strik- 
ing unacquaintance  with  many  works  of  which  he 
speaks,  will,  no  doubt,  be  often  discovered* 

In  enumerating  the  principal  writers  on  the  va- 
rious subjects  reviewed,  it  wiH  be  observed  that 
those  who  have  written  in  the  English  language 
engage  the  largest  share  of-  the  author's  atten^ 
tton.  The  reason  of  this  is  (A)vious;  be  is  best 
a(:qi|aint:ed  with  silch  writers;  and  from  ki^  igfr 
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JStoirance  ©f.most  of  the  languages  of  the.  cotiti* 
nent  of  Europe,  he  has  probably  failed  of  mcnr 
tioning  many,  works, quite  as  worthy  of  respect- 
ful notice  as  others  on  which  he. has  bestowed 
hig[h  praise.  Perhaps  a  3tili  more  formal  apology 
wll  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  disposition  to 
introduce  American  writers  and  publications^ 
^ven  of  moderate  character,  which  he  has  so 
frequently  discovered.  .  But  besides,  indulging  a 
patural  partiality  for  his  own  jcountry,  which  h 
at  least  pardonable,  he  was  desirous  of  collecting 
9nd  exhibiting  as  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  American  literature  as  the  nature  of  his  under? 
taking  admitted;  And  a^  no  attempt  to  give  a  ger 
neiral  historical  view  of  this  subject  h?is  ever  been 
before  made ;  as  a  considerable  portion  even  of  the 
humble  and  meagre  records  from  which  he  hasf 
drawn  his  materials,  are  daily  perisb^ing;  antl  as 
peculiar  circumstances  sometimes  give  to  literacy 
characters  r  and  levents  a  relative  importance,  ber 
yond  their  absolute  value,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  take  notice  of:  more  obscure  n^imes,  and  of 
smaller  publications,  than  could  with  propriety 
liave  been  mentioned  in  countries  of  a  more  mature 
Jiterary  charactei;.  Perhaps,  howfev^r,  in  his  zeal 
to  collect  every  thing  he  could  find  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  has  sometimes  descended  too  low.    ... 

Should  any  reader  be  offended  by  the  language 
pf  panegyric  which  is  frequently  bestowed  on  th^ 
intellectual  and  scientific  endowments  of  some 
distinguished  abettors  of  heresy  or  of  infidelity, 
he  is  entreated  to  remember  that  justice  is  due  to 
all  men.  A  man  who  is  a  bad  Christian  may  be 
a  very  excellent  mathematician,  astronomer,  or 
chemists  and  one  who  denies  and  blasphemes  the 
Saviour  may  write  profoundly  and  instructively 
on  some  branches  of  science  highly  interestip^  to 
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mankind.  It  is  proper  to  commiserate  the  mistakes 
t>f  such  persons,  to  abhor  their  blasphemy,  and  to 
warn  men  against  their  fatal  delusions;  but  it  it 
surely  difficult  to  see  either  the  justice  or  utility  of 
withholding  from  them  that  praise  of  genius  or 
of  learning  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled. 

It  will  probably  be  remarked,  by  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  a  due  proportion  between  the  partt 
of  this  work,  according:  to  the  relative  importance 
and  extent  of  each  subject,  is  not  alwajrs  preserv- 
ed«     Had  the  manuscript  been  completed  before 
any  part  of  it  was  sent  to  the  press,  faults  of  this 
kind  would^  np  doubt,  have  been,   im .  some  de- 
gree,   avoided;   but  the  truth  is,    that  the  first 
pages  of  the  manuscript  were  put  into  the  hatids 
of  the  printer  before  a  single  chapter  of  the  work 
had  been  fully  written;  and  each  successive  sh^et 
was  prepared,  from  the  materials  previously  col- 
lected,  at  the   call  of  the  printer,   and  amidst 
the  hurry  of  incessant  professional   labours.     It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  udd,  that  this  race  with 
the  press  frequently  rendered  impossible  that  labo- 
rious investigation,    and   that  careful  corriection 
which  werp  highly  desirable:  nor  could  the  au- 
thor excusi^  himself  for  conduct  iso  manifestly  in- 
discreet, had  he  duly  considered  beforehand  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  engagement.     But 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  as  he  entered  on 
the  work  without  duly  appreciating  the  arduous- 
ness  of  his  undertaking,  so  every  step  in  the  pur- 
suit convinced  him  more  and  %oxt  of  its  extent 
and  difficulty;  that  in  the  prosec^ion  of  his  task 
he  wished  an  hundred  times  he  had  never  under- 
taken it;  and  that  now  it  is  brought  to  a  close;, 
few  readers  can  be  more  sensible  than  he  is  him- 
splf  of  its  numerous  and  great  defects. 
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It  will  be  obserred,  tlist  three  parts  of  the  oiv 
ginal  plan  yet  remain  to  be  executed?  Whether 
the  execution  of  the  whole  will  be  attempted  d«^ 
pends,  in  some  naeasure,  on  the  reception  whidi 
shall  be  given  to  this  First  Part.  The  author  is 
particularly  desirous  of  completing  the  fouith 
and  last  division ;  viz.  that  which  relates  to  the 
literature.  Science,  Revolutions,  and  princ^^al 
Events  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  last 
age;  and  even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to. aban- 
don the  two  intermediate  divisions,  he  cherishes 
the  bope  of  being  able3  if  his  life  should  be 
fipared,  to  lay  something  before  the  public  on  thi$ 
favourite  subjects 

The  reader  5s  particularfy  requested  not  to  overs, 
look  the  Additicmal  Notes.  They  will  be  found 
to  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies,  and  to  coirect 
some  of  the  errors  with  which  the  body  of  the 
work  abounds.  About  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of 
these  notes  are  derived  from  the  remarks  of  friends. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  a  patrticular  ac- 
knowkdgment  to  every  individual  who  had  fiir- 
nished  any  thing  of  this  kind;  bat>  for  eogent 
reasons,  a  general  acknowledgment  wi^afterward^ 
thought  preferable,  >* 
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BRIEF  RETROSPECT 


of  THE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


INTRODUCTIONi 


HE  oldest  historikn  in  the  Avorld,  arid  the 
only  one  in  whose  information  and  faithftilness  we 
can  place  unlimited  confidence,  tells  us,  that,  iii 
the  beginning,  wheh  God  cteated  the  heavens 
and  the  earthy  he  said-=— Zef  there  be  lights  in  the 
Jirmameni  of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
flight;  and  let  them  be  for  signs y  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  for  years.  Without  recurring  to 
the  regular  motiofts  of  these  celestiial  orbs,  time 
would  pass  uiinoticed  and  unmeasured.  Its  flight, 
in  itself,  is  not  an  object  of  sense;  we  Neither  see 
nor  heat  it.  But  by  observing  the  diurnal  revolu* 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  acquire  the  concep- 
tion of  days;  by  dividing  these  days,  we  form  hours 
and  mirtutes;  andj  by  multiplying  them,  we  gain 
the  ideas  of  months,  years,  and  ages.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  works  and  wiys  of  God,  these 
means  of  marking  the  progress  of  time,  and  as- 
certaining its  portions,  are  adapted  to  promote 
both  physical  gqid  moral  advantage.    To  the  phi*. 
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losopher  they  furnish  inestimable  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  calculation;  to  the  man  of  business  they 
present  measures  and  stimulants  to  industry;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  christian  they  offer  continual  me- 
morials of  the  end  of  life,  and  unceasing  excite- 
ments to  moral  dispatch. 

Hence  the  close  of  one  year,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another,  are  generally  marked  by  mutual 
congratulations,  by  a  peculiar  train  of  reflections, 
by  new  plans  and  undertakings,  and  by  charac- 
teristic changes  in  domestic,  social,  and  political 
affairs.  It  is  a  period  which  interests  the  feelings, 
and  constitutes  a  prominent  point  in  the  life  of 
almost  every  man. 

But,  on  reaching  the  termination  of  an  active 
and  eventful  century,  and  entering  upon  a  new 
one,  the  emotions  of  the  reflecting  mind  are  still 
more  strong,  and  the  impressions  made  more  var 
rious  and  interesting.  Tliis  is  a  transition  which 
few  individuals  at  present  on  earth  have  before  witr 
nessed,  and  which  few  now  living  will  ever  *^ain 
behold.  At  such  a  period  it  is  natural,  and  it  h 
useful,  to  pause;  to  review  the  extensive  scene;  ta 
estimate  what  has  been  done ;  to  inquire  whether 
we  have  grown  wiser  and  better,  or  the  reverse; 
and  to  derive  those  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the 
whole,  which  rational  beings  ought  ever  to  draw 
from  experience. — ^While  the  student  Of  chronology 
is  disputing  about  th^  time  when  the  old  century 
terminated,  and  the  new  one  began  ;**  and  while 

«  It  would  be  neither  conrenieot  nor  seasonable  to  attempt,  in  this  pla^^ 
ft  discussion  of  the  question,  when  the  nineteenth  century,  commenced. 
The  author  takes  for  granted,  that  it  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, l8oi.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  the  decisiqq  of  many  oC 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject.  De  Laj.anpE}  the 
great  French  aftronomer,  tells  us  that  the  same  question  was  discussed  with 
great  warmth  at  the  close  of  the  serenteenth  century,  and  that  many  pam^ 
phlets  were  written  with  a  view  to  settle  it,  of  several  of  which  he  is  poft- 
tessed.  He  decides,  without  hesitation,  that  the  century  commenced  op 
the  (biy  abgye^meatioDed.—lS^M  De  Laiande**  Miit^ry  i^Attrwm^fir  1799* 
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thd  astronomer  sees  nothing  in  this  period  but  the 
completion  of  a  certain  number  or  planetary  re- 
volutions, and  the  commencement  or  another  se- 
lies,  the  man  of  true  wisdom  is  employed  in  at- 
tendi^ig  to  other  objects,  and  in  pursuing  different 
inquiries. — Rich  were  the  stores  of  instruction, 
:and  great  the  improvement,  which  an  ancient  king 
received  from  returning^  after  a  long  course  of  ac^ 
twHy  and  looking  upon  all  the  works  which  his  hands 
had  wrought^  and  the  labour  ivhich  he  had  laboured 
io  do.  It  was  upon  this  calm  retracing  of  his 
€teps,  that  he  discovered,  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
fore, wherein  he  had  been  profitably  employed; 
and  in  whsrt  respects  his  unwearied  -exertions  had 
been  but  foanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

Standing,  therefore,  as  we  do,  upon4:he  threshold 
of  a  NEW  CEKTURY,  it  may  prove  both  amusing 
and  instructive  to  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  that 
to  which  we  have  just  bidden  adieu.  In  this  re- 
trospect, the  scene  which  lies  before  «s  is  large 
and  various.  On  whatever  part  we  cast  the  eye^ 
important  oibjects,  and  interesting  lessons,  present 
ihemselves  to  view.  Out  of  these  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  striking,  and  to  display  each  with  the  utmost 
brevity. 

He  who  attempts  to  take  a  view,  ev^n  the  most 
superficial,  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  affairs, 
within  any  given  period^  will  soon  find  that  the 
object  which  he  -undertakes  to  survey,  is  complex 
and  multiform.  Man,  always  variable,  and  never 
consistent,  imparts  this  character  to  every  thing 
that  he  touches.  To  give  the  history  of  a  single 
mind  for  a  single  day;  to  marie  with  justice  its 
revolutions^  its  progress,  its  acquirements,  and  its 
retrocessions;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  good,  or 
of  the  evil,  which,  within  this  time,  it  may  have 
produced;  and  to  trace,  in  accurate  lines,  whereiai 
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its  character  on  that  day  differed  from  its  cliafactef 
on  the  preceding,  is  a  task  which  can  appear  easy 
only  to  ignorance  and  inexperience.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  minds  to  be  contemplated 
increases,  or  the  length  of  the  time  in  question  is 
extended,  the  diffictilties  of  the  undertaking  mul- 
tiply, and  it  becomes,  in  every  respect,  more  ar- 
duous. How  numerous  the  difficulties,  then,  of 
estimating  the  operations  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  for  an  hundred  years ! 

Another  source  of  doubt  and  mistake  also  arises 
here,  besides  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  com- 
plexness  and  confusion  of  the  scene.  Who  can 
distinguish  between  revolution  and  improvement  in 
human  affairs?  Who  can  undertake  to  say  in  what 
cases  they  are  synonymous  terms,  andiyhen  they  are 
directly  opposite  ?  If  every  change  were  to  be  con^ 
sidered  an  advantage,  it  would  follow,  of  course, 
that  the  strides  of  civilized  man,  in  every  species 
of  improvement,  during  the  last  century,  have 
been  prodigious,  But,  alas!  this  principle  cannot 
be  admitted  by  the  cautious  inquirer,  or  the  friend 
pf  human  happiness.  The  passion  for  novelty  and 
change,  so  universal  and  unceasing,  has  doubtless 
oftentimes  indulged  itself  at  the  expense  of  re?il 
good,  and  substantial  enjoyment. 

A  wise  man,  arid  an  inspired  writer,  has  told 
ps,  that  there  is  no  neiv  thing  under  the  sun.  Is 
there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
nezo?  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  zvhich  was 
before  us. — ?This  passage,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  is  doubtless  not  to  be  interpreted  as; 
declaring  literally,  that  there  never  have  been,  nor 
ever  can  be,  any  schemes,  events,  or  discoveries 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  netVy  but  as  teaching 
us,  in  a  strong  and  figurative  manner,  that  the  pro- 
jects and  improvements  of  human  genius  are 
frequently  sinking  into  forgetfulness,  and  risipgj 
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again;  that  old  systems  are  daily  revived,  clothed 
in  new  dresses,  decorated  with  new  names,  and 
palmed  on  the  world  as  creatures  of  modem  birth; 
and  that  very  few  of  the  boasted  efforts  of  genius, 
either  in  Solomon's  days,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  could  be  called  entirely  original.  The 
smallest  acquaintance  with  history  is  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  that  this  is  a  just  representation. 
That  there  are  some  things  peculiar  to  certain 
periods  and  countries,  will  not  be  disputed;  but 
that  these  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  peculiarity 
much  smaller  in  degree,  than  transient  observers 
imagine,  is  certainly  also  true.  Hence  arises  a 
further  difficulty  in  deciding  wherein  one  age  dif- 
fers from  another.  History  is  not  an  instructress 
sufficiently  minute  and  patient  to  enable  us  always 
to  judge  promptly  and  accurately  on  this  subject. 

"  It  affords  some  astonishment,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "  and  much  curious  speculation,  to  the  re- 
**  fleeting  mind,  that,  probably,  not  a  system  of 
^*  philosophy  exists  among  the  modems,  which  had 
**  not  its  foundation  laid  upon  some  one  opinion  or 
**  another  of  the  ancient  theorists,  and  the  outlines 
*^  of  which  may  not  be  found  in  such  of  their  writ- 
*^  ings  as  have  come  down  to  our  time.  Even  the 
*^  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  not  un- 
**  known  to  Lucretins;  for  that  poet,  in  his  first 
*^  book,  attempts  to  refute  the  idea  that  the  uni- 
**  verse  had  a  centre,  to  which  all  things  tend  by 
"  their  natural  gravity.  That  the  central  point 
*^  had  the  strongest  power  of  attraction  was  equally 
^'  an  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  an- 
*^  cient  stoics."^  The  ingenious  writer  might  have 
extended  his  remark  much  further,  and  have  gone 
into  a  very  amusing  detail  on  this  subject.  Some 
facts,  tending  to  confirm  his  position,  will  appear  in 

h  PrakeV  Literary  Hours,  vol.  i.  p.  JS,  IJ« 
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the  following  pages/  Let  us  beware,  however, 
tff  carrying  the  principle  beyond  due  bounds. 

A  difficulty  also  arises,  in  attempting  to  make 
the  proposed  estimate,  from  the  disposition  of 
man  to  magnify  present  objects.  It  is  an  old 
remark,  that  important  persons  and  scenes  acquire 
an  additional  magnitude  in  our  eyes  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  Bat  it  is  as  true  that  the  same 
error  of  intellectual  vision  occurs  daily  with  re* 
spect  to  objects  seen  near  at  hand.  Men  havef 
always  been  unduly  disposed  to  consider  their 
own  times  as  distinguished,  above  all  others,  by 
remarkable  events-  The  virtue  or  the  vice,  the 
knowledge  or  the  ignorance,  the  discoveries  or 
the  destructions,  which  we  personally  witness,  or 
of  which  we  have  recently  heard,  are  apt  to  im- 
press us  more  deeply,  and  to  be  estimated  more 
highly  in  the  history  of  man,  than  their  real  im- 
portance deserves.  Hence  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  men  express  an  opinion,  that  the 
country  and  the  period  in  which  their  lot  is  cast  are 
more  awfully  degenerate^  or  more  extensively  en^ 
lightened^  according  to  the  occurrence,  or  the  ob- 
ject which  happens  to  occupy  their  minds,  than 
the  work!  ever  before  witnessed.  No  doubt  a 
portion  of  this  prejudice  and  partiality  cleaves  to 
every  mind,  and  must  always  interpose  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  him  who  would  accurately  calculate 
the  magnitude,  and  justly  exhibit  the  features  of 
recent  events. 

But,  after  making  every  allowance  for  errors  in 
calculation  which  may  arise  from  these  several 

e  Those  who  wish  to  %tt  this  subject  fiirther  elucidated,  ttiay  consult  a 
very  amusing  work  of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  Origine  de*  I)ecouvertes  atiri- 
iuees  aux  Modernes^  \^c*  4to.  published  a  number  of  years  ago.  And  al- 
though the  impartial  reader  will  frequently  perceive  that  the  author  carries 
his  determination  to  withhold  from  the  modems  the  credit  due  them,  fof 
many  discoveries,  to  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  length,  yet  the  wor]( 
undoubtedly  containt  much  liutriictive  and  valuable  matter. 
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sources,  it  will  probably  be  acknowledged,  that  ^ 

the  century  of  which  we  have  just  taken  leave  has 
produced  an  unusual  number  of  revolutions,  and 
at  least  some  improvements, — In  literature  and  i 

SCIENCE — in  political  principles  and  establish-   .  ^ 

ments — in  the  moral  world — ^and  in  the  chris- 
tian CHURCH. 

To  think  of  surveying  each  of  these  wide  fields,  l 

throughout  its  whole  extent;   and  especially  to  ^ 

think  of  conducting  the  survey  with  the  minute- 
ness of  observation,  and  the  profundity  of  research  * 
which  would  become  a  philosophic  inquirer,  'are, 
at  present,  out  of  the  question.  Had  the  writer 
temerity  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  plan,  or  the 
presumption  to  assume  so  high  a  character,  the 
variety  and  immensity  of  the  task  would  soon 
convince  him  of  his  error.  The  most  brief  and 
rapid  sketches  only  will,  therefore,  be  attempted, 
on  each  of  the  above  heads  of  inquiry.                     ^ 


(  M 

PART  FIRST. 


f>N  THE  REVOLUTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  11^ 
SCIENCE,  ARTS,  AND  LETTERS,  DURING  TH6 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY* 

IT  is  justly  Remarked  t>y  an  acute  mbd^grft  writer,^ 
that  the  history  of  learning  and  science  is  much 
less  uniform  than  that  of  civil  aiFaits;  that  the  wars^^ 
negociations,  and  politics  of  one  age  more  resemble 
those  of  another,  than  the  literary  and  scientifi<? 
taste.  He  explains  this  obvious  fact  by  observing, 
that,  in  public  and  political  transactions,  ambition^ 
honour^  m^lice^  revenge,  and  the  various  turbulent 
passions  of  man,  are  the  prime  movers;  and  that 
these  passions  are  not  only  the  same  in  every  age^ 
but  are  also  stubborn,  intractable,  and  by  no  mean$ 
susceptible  bf  the  same  variety  of  modification 
which  frequently  takes  place  in  the.  literary  taste 
and  habits  of  different  times.  The  formier  we  cari 
scarcely  expect  any  thing  human  to  controul;  but 
the  latter  may  be  and  are  every  day  affected  bjr 
education,  by  example,  and  by  a  thousand  circumi* 
stances  which  it  would  b^difficult  to  enumerate.  . 
,  It  has  often  been  made  a  question  whether 
mankind  have  effected  any  real  progress  in  know^ 
ledge,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Therer 
are  not  a  few  who  maintain  the  negative  >  wha 
contend,  that  although  this  period  has  been  abun-r 
dantly  productive  of  new  theories,  specious  plans, 

^ .  d  HqHK*$  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  XZO» 
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and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  sb  catted;  yet  tfiatff 
Kttle,  if  any  thing,  has  been  done  toward  the  cu^ 
f ivation  of  solid  learning  and  real  science,  smce 
our  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  fell-  asleep»^ 
In  the  opinion,  and  in  the  language  of  such»  the 
present  race  of  men  are  ••*  a  geseraticMi  of  triSers^^ 
'*  and  profligates,,  sciolists  vci  learning,^  hypocrites 
**  in  virtue,  and  formalislj^  EEV^ood  breeding;,  wiso 
'^  only  when^  th^  follow  their  predieeessor?,  mA 
"  visionary  fools  whenever  they  attempt  to  deviate 
^  fron^  or  go  beyond  them;"  With  tnese  cynkat 
critics  nwrelty^  is*  degeneracy  j  and  every  thing- 
lybicb  bears,  the  oame  af  inwftfiony  discovery,  or 
iiuprovement,,  is  useless,,  if  not  dangeroas  inuova-*- 
1;ioii..  But  this  i^scriminati^  Of^sitmn  to  the 
elaims^  ^  iQodera'  time»  is  evidently  rather  4ic-r 
fitted  hj  prejudice  than  by  enlightei^ed  vfewa  and 
Vnpartial  ob^iervati<m^  Though.  ^  change  of  cir-^ 
<un^tances  may  produce  diSmntr  degrees  or  Kind» 
of  excellence  in  the  efibrts  of  iniefleet;:  ytt  the 
native  powers  eS  man  are  cEbubtiess  tftr  same  in 
i&  ages^  It  must  ber  admitted,  indeed,,  l^t  ii> 
some  of  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  the 
last  age  has  added  nothing. te^^  the  attainments  of 
llie  preeediiig^  and  that  many  things  which  super^ 
ficial  readers  coosider  as  new,  werelong  since  fami** 
Harly  knowHy  and  as  weH  practised  as- at  the  pre^ 
sent  day.  In  worics  of  genius,  imagination,  and 
taste,  there  seems  no  good  ground  to  repaesent 
the  present  generation  ^  possessing  any  peculiar 
or  transcendent  excellence*  Perhaps  a  candid  in- 
quirer woxrid  even  say,  that  in  Aese  respects  we 
father  fall  bek)w  than  rise  above  the  standards  of 
former  times,  and  for  this  fact  plausible  if  not  sa-r 
tisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned.  But  still,, 
amidst  multiplied  false  theories,  and  much  pompous 
jargon,  which  have  been  too  prevalent  in  the 
world  during  the  last  centufys  though  the  field  ©€ 
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^nrterprise,  in  diis  department  of  human  exertion^ 
^as  been  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of  la- 
bourers employed  in  it,  than  for  the  success  of  their 
labours;  though  luxuriant  foliage  more  than  sub* 
^tantial  fruit,  nas  abounded;  yet  much,  within 
this  periods  has  been  done.  New  and  important 
•truth  has  'been  ^elicited:  discoveries  ^f  an  highly 
interesting  nature  have  l)een  made:  systems  of 
philosophy  have  assumed  a  more  regular,  ;Gonsist- 
rent,  and  dignified  form:  and  rari^rufi  departments 
of  learning  have  been  purged  of  ftie  tiregs,  and 
Tescued  from  (the  rubbish  with  whicii  the  igno- 
rance and  die  kiexpe]ience<)flbl'merrtimes:had  en^ 
numbered  them; 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeen  tli  century,  the 
stupendous  mind  of  I^Jewton,  and  the  penetrating 
genius  of  Locke,'  had  bid  their  systems  oi  matter 
and  of  mind  before  the  world.  3Like  pioneers  in 
an  arduous  .«ege,  tbey  bad  many  formidable 
obstacles  to  remove — ^mai^  labyrinths  to  ex- 
plore— ^and  flie  power  of  numberless  -enemies  td 
overcome.  But  they -atcompfidied  ibe  mighty 
enterprise.  With  cautious,  but  firm  and  dauntless 
«tep,  they  made  their  way  to  the  entrenchments  of 
fortified  error;  Aey  scaled  her  walls;  forced  her 
'Confident  and  bhisterinc  champions  to  retreat;  and 
planted  the  standard  of  truth,  where  the  banner  of 
agnorancc  and  of  falshoed  had«o  long  waved. 

ix  cannot  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  these  great 
men  taught  nothing  inct  the  trutfty  and  for  less  that 
they  taught  the  -whole  -truth.  They  were  fallible 
mortals.  They  were  liable  to  err.  They  did  err. 
But  their  aclitevements  in  the|respecti\  e  regions 
?of  knowledge  which  they  explored  and  culti- 
"vated,  were  so  splendid,  as  to  command  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  their  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of 
posterity..    Be$ide$  all  the  light  which  they  iu- 
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dividually  threw  on  the  departments  of  scienc«fc* 
which  they  undertook  to  investigate,  each  comrj 
menced,  or  rendered  fashiona)3.1e,  a  mode  of  philo*. 
sophizing  in  his  particular  sphere,  equally  new^ 
grand;  and  interesting ;  and  they  may  be  said  :to, 
have  laid  the  f&undation  of  all  the  magnificent 
structures  which  have  heen  since  erected. 

To  Newton  no  successor  has  hitherto  appeared. 
The  chair  which  he  left  has  never  since  been  filled. 
It  is  probable  no  eflfort  of  the  human  mind,  to  rear 
a  rational  and  permanent  system  of  philosophy,  was 
ever  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  success  as  that 
whidi  he  made.  Certainly  no  other  system  ever  at- 
tained such  extensive  and  undisputed  empire  in  sctr 
ence.  It  ia  founded  on  principles  so  precise,  con- 
nected and  firm ;  it  explains,  with  such  luminous 
clearness,  most  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
which  had  been  observed  before  his  time,  as  well 
;is  of  those  which  the  persevering  industry,  and 
the  more  perfect  instruments  of  later  astronomers 
have  made  known;  and  instead  of  being  under- 
mined or  discredited,  has  been  sq  remarkably 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  labours  of  subse- 
quent inquirersi,  that  any  thing  like  efficient  op- 
position seems  to  have  been  long  since  given  up ; 
and  the  admiring  world  appears  no  longer  to  he-r 
pitate  in  placing  the  discoveries  of  this  wonderful 
genius  among  the  most  important  that  were  ever 
made  by  man,  apd  among  the  very  few  which  may 
justly  lay  claim  to  immortality, 

And  if  the  intellectual  system  of  Locke  have 

gained  a  sway,  less  general  and  potent,  than  the 

physical  doctrines  of  his  great  contemporary;  still, 

perhaps,  his  genius  ought  to  be  considered  as  but 

ittle  inferior.     What  though  a  few  respectable 

metaphysicians,  since  his  day,  have  pointed  out 

some  errors  in  his  principles;  and  suggested  some 

y^uable  improvements  iahis  philosophy  of  mind  ^ 
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They  were  taught  by  him  to  think  and  to  rear 
son.  They  stood  on  ground  which  his  wisdom 
and  diligence  had  gained.  As  long  as  the  human 
faculties  continue  to  be  objects  of  study,  thisillus-. 
trious  man  must  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
fathers  of  knowledge,  and  his  writings  as  forming 
a  distinguished  aera  in  the  history  of  science. 

But  though  no  builders  in  the  temple  of  science 
may  have  arisen  to  the  same  rank  with  those  mas-^ 
TER  WORKMEN,  whosc  names  have  been  men- 
tioned; yet  many  distinguished  men,  within  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  have  contributed 
their  labours  to  enlarge,  to  simplify,  to  strengthen, 
and  to  adorn  the  edifice,  with  honourable  success. 
Of  these,  time  would  fail  us  to  recount  even  the 
principal  names.  The  most  general  and  superficial 
views  only  of  their  laudable  achieve|nents  can  be 
given. 


^ 


CHAPTER  L 

MECSANICAL    PHIJ-OSOPHY, 

Under  this  general  head  is  included  the 
whole  of  that  extensive  branch  of  science,  **  which 
explains  the  sensible  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the 
universe,  with  the  view  to  discover  their  causes,  to 
account  for  subordinate  phenomena,  and  to  im-». 
prove  art."  In  this  department  of  science,  the 
progress  of  the  last  century  has  been  astonishingly 
great.  New  fields  of  inquiry  have  been  opened; 
splendid  discoveries  have  been  made;  and  facts, 
apparently  discordant,  have  been  connected  and 
systematized,  to  aaextent  which  does  signal  honour 
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to  hiimaa  capacity;  and  which  far  surpasses  wh^ft 
the  most  sanguine  projectors  of  former  times  had 
reason  to  anticipate.  And  the  paths  to  yet  further 
improvements  in  this  science  are  so  clearly  marked 
out,  that  nothing  seems  requisite  but  honest  in* 
dustiy,  patience,  and  persevering  attention,  to  en- 
able niture  adventurers  to  penetrate  into  regions  of 
knowledge^  at  present  far  removed  from  the  sight 
ofman. 

Though  the  Newtonian  Philosophy  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  noblest  products  of  human  genius  ever 
given  to  the  world;  yet  that  great  interpreter  of 
nature  was  by  no  means  free  from  mistake,  which 
besets,  and  characterizes  all  human  labours.*^— The 
«tors  in  this  system,  which  probably,  all  things 
considered,  were  as  few  as  ever  mingled  themselves 
with  so  extensive  and  important  a  fabric,  were^ 
some  of  them,  corrected  by  his  successors;,  who, 
while  they  could  distinguish  spots  in  this  luminary 
of  science,  yet  were  not  backward  to  pay  due 
homage  to  his  general  and  splendid  excellence.—* 
But,  f  though  he  had  many  philosophical  adver- 
saries, who  called  in  question  his  right  to  the  honour 
of  certain  discoveries,  and  who  opposed  particular 
doctrines,  there  were  few  who  ventured  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  leading  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem. This  however  was  done  by  some,  respecta* 
bie  both  for  their  learning  and  talents. 

Among  these,  perhaps  none  are  more  worthy 
of  notice  than  the  celebrated  John  Hutchinsok, 
of  Great-Britain,  and  his  followers,  who  occupy 
a  considerable  space  in  the  scientific  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  dissa* 
tisfied  with  the  prevalence  of  Newton's  opinions, 
and,  perhaps,  feeling  some  envy  at  his  extended 
fame,  undertook  to  disprove  the  doctrines  dis* 
played  in  his  Principta,  as  opposed  to  revelatioii, 
and,  of  consequence,  felse.     To  effect  this,  he 
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Eblished,  in  1724,  the  first  part  of  a  large  and 
imed  work,  which  he  called  Moseses  Prht" 
cipia,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  doctrine  of  gravi* 
tation  as  impious  and  absurd;  and  in  1727>  the 
second  part,  in  which  he  delivered  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  principles  of  scripture  philo- 
sophy. This  singular  philosopher  taugnt^  that  the 
saci^d  writings  are  intended  to  instruct  us  in  all 
physical  as  welt  as  moral  and  spiritual  truth;  that 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  is  not  only,  in  every 
respect,  entire,  as  it  came  from  God ;  but  also  that 
every  word  of  it  is  pregnant  with  philosophical,  as 
well  as  theological  meaning.  Hence  his  hypothesis 
is  chiefly  founded  on  arbitrary  and  fanciml  inter- 
pretations of  Hebrew  words,  from  the  hidden 
meaning  of  which  he  and  his  followers  supposed 
themselves  to  have  drawn  the  richest  stores  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  knowledge. 

According  to  Hutchinson,  "  all  things  are  con- 
*^  tained  in  the  substance  of  God,  and  his  substance 
"  extends  to  infinite  space.  Heaven  and  earth,. 
•*  space  and  matter,  are  created  things,  and  con- 
^  sist  of  solid  atoms;  those  of  earth  adhering  in 
**  bodies  or  dense  fluids — ^those  of  the  heaven  in 
•*  orbs,  dai-kness,  fire,  light  and  clouds.  The  uni- 
^  vei^e  is  full  of  these  solid  atoms :  in  other  words, 
**  creation  is  sl  plenum.  The  matter  of  the  heavens 
^*  is  fluid;  it  is  also  finite,  and  has  circumferential 
'*  limits  or  extremities,  though  it  extends  through 
**  all  created  space,  from  the  sun,  its  centre,  be- 
**  yond  the  remotest  fixed  stars.  This  matter  of 
"  the  heavens  consists  of  spirit,  or  air,  light  and 
**,^re,  as  three  of  its  principal  modifications.  The 
**  sun  is  the  fire-place  which  sets  all  this  matter  in 
•*  motion,  melting,  expanding,  and  throwing  it 
"  off  to  the  most  distant  confines  of  creation,  where 
^  it  is  cooled,  consolidated,  and  pressed  back, 
^  again,  to  be  melted  anew,  and  sent  forth  a  se- 
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•*  cond  time;  and  so  on.  The  solid  atoms  are  bi 
**  different  sizes  and  figures;  so  that,  when  one 
?*  portion  of  them  congeals,  or  forms  into  grains,; 
^*  there  are  pores  among  them  large  enough  to 
f^  permiit  atoms  of  a  smallefr  size  to  pass  freely 
*'  through.  ITie  condition  of  the  matter  of  the 
"  heaven,s>  under  the  action  of  fire  at  the  sun,  was 
*^  ckamakj  the  streams  of  light  from  the  sun,  moon 
"  and  stars^  were  ashteroth;  and  the  grairis  of  air 
*^  returning  from  the  circumference  of  the  heavens: 
"  to  the  sun^  was  baalim.  Concrete  matter,  how- 
"eyer,  is  often  so  constituted  as  nat  to  be  perme-; 
•'  able  very  easily,  but  to  resists  The  several  sorts 
*^,  of  atoms  cotTlposing  the  fluid  matter  which  oc- 
*^  cupies  immeasurable  sp?ice,  ai*e  .the  moving 
"  powers  by  which  God  acts  upon  arid  regulates 
*'  the  machinery  of  the  universe.  The  more  com- 
"  pact  or  unyielding  modifications  of  it  constitute 
"  the  great  orbs,  or  machines,  to;  be  urged  along 
"  by  their  impulse.  The  latter  are  the  chariots^ 
"  and  the  former  the  drivers.  When,  therefore,- 
*^  light,  impelled  by  the  sun,  strikes  the  side  of 
**  such  a  body  as  the  earth  we  inhabit,  it  excites 
**  heat  in  that  part,  and  the  Spirit,  or  air,-  being 
f*  rarefied,  or  made  to  recede  thereby,  motion  is 
*'  communicated  to  the  whole  orb-  The  motiort 
*'  thus  begun,  is  promoted  and  continued  by  the 
"  vast  and  incessant  pressure  of  the  dark,  cold 
"  and  dense  matter  on  the  opposite  side.  And 
*^  thus  the  globe  being  started  by  the  lessening  of 
"  pressure  on  one  side,  and  the  augmentation  of  it 
"  on  the  other,  its  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions 
"  were  soon  impressed  upon  it  by  a  little  variation 
*^  of  the  forces.  The  like  reasoning  he  applied  to 
"  the  moon,  and  to  all  the  other  planets  and  their 
*^  satellites.  By  the  operation  of  light,  thus  sent 
"  out  from  the  sun,  and  acting  upon  tne  other  fluid 
"  matter  of  the  heavens,  and  upon  the  celestial 
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*^  6rKs,  they  become  enlightened,  warmed  or  in* 
^  flamed :  spirit,  or  air;  pushed  in  with  irresisti- 
**  ble  compression ;  and  motion,  rotation  and  pro- 
*^  gressidn  were  accounted  for,  without  having 
**  recourse  td  sUch  miserable  terms  as  projefction, 
*^  gravitation,  or  attraction:*'* 

These  wild  and  faiiciful  opinions  attracted  miicH 
attention  in  Great-Britain,  and  were  embraced  by 
some  learned  and  respectable  men-  especially  by 
those  who  ehtertaihed  the  groundless  fear  that  New- 
ToiJ's  system  of  philosophy  was  hostile  to  revelation; 
Aniong  these  the  celebrated  Parkhurst,  Bishop! 
HoRNE,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nay  land,  vvrere, 
perhaps,  the  most  able  arid  distihgUished.-^Bu£ 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  a  few  nariies,  whicH 
appeared  on  the  side  of  this  hypothesis,  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost  a  large? 
portion  of  its  advocates;  and  both  the  admiration 
and  the  knowledge  of  Hutchinsok's  voluminous 
"writings  had  nearly  disappeared. 

Another  oppotient  of  the  Newtonian  system  wai 
GoDFRED  William  Leibnitz,  a  philosopher  of 
L,eipsic,  in  Germany,  whose  celebrated  theory  de- 
mands our  notice.  He  taught  that  the  whole  tini-^ 
verse  is  made  up  of  monads^  that  is,  simple  sub^' 
Stances  without  parts  or  figure,  each  of  which  is,  hy 

€  After  examiding,  with  coiislderaMe  care,  HuTGfliNseN^  Works,  m 
n  voU.  8to.  printed  io  1748,  I.  did  not  dare  to  undertake  the  arduous^, 
task  of  exhibiting  the  opinions  scattered  through  his  erudite  but  obscure 
pages,  in  a  short  compass,'  and  in  my  own  language.  I  have  therefore  takett^ 
the  above  abstract  from  the  Affedical  -Repository,  voL  iv.  p.  a8i,  28a«> 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  notions  of 
this  singular  man,  without  the  trouble  of  wading  through  his  dull  and  te- 
dious volumes,  will  find  a  tolerably  distinct  and  comprehensiye  account  of 
them,  in  tbe  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,^  &c.  vol.  V.  for  the  year  1730, 
'—And  in  a  work  entitled,  Tiougbt/  concerning  Religion ^  &c.  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1743*  It  i$  curious  to  observe,  that  wlSe  the  HiOcbinsotuans 
so  liberally  censure  the  followers  of  Newton  for  giving  too  much  activity 
to  matter i  they  fall  into  the  same  error  (as  they  caU  it)  in  an  equal  degree. 
But,  in  truth,  if  N^i^ton's  idea  of /liZ/'a^/iv^/on/^r  be  examined,  it  will  be. 
foimdoi}ly  Another  mode  of  expression  for  a  continual  Divin*  agency ^  exerted 
S^cording  to  a  ctrtain  ldiif» 

D 
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the  Creator,  in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  6tf* 
dewed  with  certain  active  and  perceptive  powers^. 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  chs^nges  wnich  it  under- 
goes, frons  the  beginning  to  eternity  {  which 
changes,  though  they  may  seem  to  us  tO(  be  the  ef- 
fects of  causes  operating  froni  without,  are  only 
fhe  gradual  and  successive  evolutions  of  the  monads 
own  internal  powers^  which  would  have  produced 
the  same  motions  arid  changes,  although  thefe  had 
been  no  other  being  in  the  universe^  He  supposed, 
farthet,  that  the  universe  is  completely  fillea  with 
tnonads,  without  aiiy  chasm  or  void,  and  thereby 
everybody  acts  upon  every  other  body,  according 
to  its  vicinity  or  distance^  andi  is  mutually  reacted 
upon  by  every  other  body>  hence  he  considered 
every  monad  as  a  kind  of  living  mirror,  which  re- 
flects the  whole  univer^,  according  to  its  point  of 
view,  audi  represents  the. whole  niore  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, '^fhe  adoption  of  this  visionary  system 
led  Leibnitz  to  oppose,  with  considerable  wairmth, 
several  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Newton,  and 
especially  his  great  principle  of  gravitation.  The 
hostility  of  the  German  philosopher  toward  the 
illustrious  Briton,  was  particularly  displayed  in  his 
controversy  with  the  learited  and  acute  Dr.  Samuel- 
Clarke*  The  papers  which  gave  rise  to  this  con-^ 
troversy,  together  with  the  various  answers,  re-» 
plie»y  and  rejoinders  which  took  place  in  the  course 
of  it,  were  transmitted  from  the  one  party  to  the 
^her,  through  the  hands  of  Queen  Caroline, 
consort  of  George  I.  and  the  patron  and  corres- 
|)onderit  of  Leibnitz.  They  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished, and  hold  an  important  place  in  the  philoso- 
phical history  of  the  age. 

Soon  after  the  theory  of  monads  was  published. 
Christian  Wolfe,  a  philosopher  or  3reslau, 
formed,  on  the  foundation  of  this  theory,  a  new 
system- of  Cosmology ^  digested  and  demoflStrated 
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in  a  mathemajtical  method.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  voluminousr  writers  in  philosophy  which 
the  century  afforded,  and  is  considered  as  the 
great  interpreter  and  advocate  of  the  Leibnitzian 
system. 

Another  theory  of  matter,  which  distinguished 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  that  of  Father  JBosco* 
vicH,  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Italy.— Newton  paid 
little  attention  to  the  individual  atoms  of  which 
matter  is  composed.  The  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  which  he  spoke,  appear  to  refer  chiefly  to  the 
laws  of  motion  of  the  larger  bodies  which  we  be- 
hold. He  expressed  a  suspicion,  indeed,  that 
*^  As  the  great  movements  or  the  solar  system  are 
**  regulated  by  universal  gravitation ;  so  the  mutual 
>*  actions  of  the  particles  of  matter  ^re  produced 
**  and  regulated  by  tendencies  of  a  similar  kind, 
*^  equally,  but  not  more  inexplicable;  and  the 
**  principles  of  which  are  to  be  discovered  by  as 
**  carefql  an  attention  to  the  phenomena,  and  by 
*'  the  same  patient  thinking  which  he  had  em- 
*^  ployed  on  the  planetary  motions.'*  But  he  seems 
to  have  willingly  yielded  to  some  able  and  diligent 
inquirer  who  should  come  after  him,  both  the  la- 
bour and  the  honour  of  exploring  this  extensive 
field  of  speculation. 

Such  an  incj^uirer  was  the  illustrious  Boscovich,  a 
man  equally  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  moral 
and  religious  character,  the  depth  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  native  vigour  and  acuteness  of  his  mind. 
A  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  British  phi- 
losopher, h^  published  a  new  theory  of  matter.  In 
this  theory,  the  whole  n)iass  of  which  the  bodies  of 
the  universe  are  composed,  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  an  jexceeding  great,  yet  finite,  number  of  sim- 
ple, indivisible,  inextended  atoms  These  atom^ 
ar^  endued  by  the  Creator  with  repulsive  and  at* 
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frifctive  forces,  which  vary  according  to  the  dis- 
tance. At  very  small  distances,  the  particles  o^ 
matter  repel  each  other;  anfj  iljis  repiilsive  forco 
increases  beyond  all  limits,  la^  the  distances  are 
diminished ;  and  will,  consequently,  forever  prevent 
actual  contact.  When  the  particles  of  matter  are 
removed  to  sensible  distances,  the  repulsive  is  ex-j 
changed  for  an  attractive  force,  which  decreases 
in  a,n  inverse  ratio  with  the  squares  of  the  distanceSjj 
^nd  extends  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  most  remote 
comets.  Besides  these  repulsive  and  attractive 
forces,  the  particles  of-matter  have  that  visinertitS 
which  is  admitted  by  almost  all  modem  philoso- 
phers. Thesje  atoms,  endued  with  these  forces 
and  properties,  form  the  basis  of  this  celebrated 
system— ia  system  unquestionably  among  the  most 
remarkable  th5^t  have  been  proposed  to  the  world 
in  .  modern  tinies,  and  which  leads*  to  conse- 
quences in  a  very  high  degree  interesting.  This 
system  has  been,  in  substance,  adopted  by  many 
of  the  learned  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  ^supposed,  by  those  who  embrace  it,  to  af- 
ford a  very  satisfactory  ^lution  of  many  difficul- 
ties to  which  former  theories  evidently  gave  rise ; 
to  explain  most  happily  the  various  phenomena  of 
matter  to  which  its  principles  extend;  and  to  re-r 
ceive  confirmation  by  the  experiments  and  disco- 
veries of  every  day,  Jf  we  may  rely  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  ingenious  Italian,  the  stumbling  blocks 
of  the  infinite  divisibility  and  impawtrability  ot 
matter  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way  j  many  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  perplexity  and  dispute  re- 
specting extension,  elasticity y  &c.  will  be  cut  off; 
a  large  portion  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  afi 
^finities,  attractions  and  combinations  in  chemical 
philosophy,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  will  diminish, 
if  not  disappear;  and  the  path  to  a  just  under- 
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MandiAg  of  all  the  physical  sciences  will  be  simt- 
plifiedand  smoothed  to  a  most  pleasing  degree/ 

But  besides  these  new  theories,  and  ingenious 
discussions,  respecting  the  general  principles  and 
properties  of  matter,  almost  all  the  particular  de* 
partments  of  mechanical  philosophy  have  been 
investigated  with  great  diligence  and  success, 
throughout  the  whpje  of  the  period  under  consir 
/deration. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Concerning  Electricity,  that  powerful  and  still 
caysterious  agent,  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
age  have  made  splendid  discoveries.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  branch  of 
science  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  place  in 
systems  of  philosophy.  Its  phenomena  had  been 
so  little  the  subject  of  d!xperiment,  and  its  laws  had 
been  so  little  comprehended  or  methodized,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  which  deserves  the  name  of 
theory)  on  the  subject,  was  then  presented  to  the 
world.  It  is  true,  a  number  of  facts  were  then 
known,  and  some  experiments  had  been  made,  in 
order  to  elucidate  this  dark  recess  of  science.  But 
they  were  known,  for  the  most  part,  only  as  in- 
sulated facts,  without  any  correct  idea  of  the  rela-r 
tion  subsisting  between  them,  or  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  they  depended.  The  priur 
cipal  of  these  facts  had  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton; 

/  The  author  has  never  yet  been  ahle  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Tbeonm 
PbiksopbidB  Naturalis  of  Bo  s  CO  vie  H,  published  in  1 75  8;  but  a  very  sati»- 
Xactocy  abstract  of  the  vork  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  EneyeUpmdim^ 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Dobson.  I'he  system  is,  ia  some  of  its  parts,  so 
intricate,  and  thfrouehout  so  involved  in  mathematical  calculation,  that  a 
IQdre  full  account  of  it  could  not  be  ^iven  in  the  jpresent  sketch.  It  14 
charged,  by  some,  with  having  an  atheistical  ioun^^iion  and  tendency.  Of 
the  groiand  of  this  charge  too  little  is'  known  by  the  writer  to  attempt  4 
^ttsaiqnp/it.»  .  .  • 
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but  they  continued  to  lie  in  uncertainty  and  con# 
fusion,  until  1709,  when  Mr.  Hawksbee,  an  Eng- 
lish  gentleman,  wrote  on  the  subject,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  experiments  and  discover 
ties  which  he  announced  ^  He  first  took  notice  of 
the  great  electric  powers  of  glass,  together  with 
a  variety  of  phenomena  relating  to  electrical  atn 
traction  and  repulsion;  insomuch  that  his  writings 
and  experiments  form  a  grand  asra  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  JIaaVksbee's 
publication,  near  twenty  years  elapsed  before  any 
/arther  discpveries  or  improveijients  were  sugr 
gested. 

In  1729,  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
conductors  and  nonconductors  was  first  ascertained 
by  Stephen  Gray,  a  British  philosopher,  who 
had  for  some  time  before  amused  himself  with 
electrical  experiments,  and  who  was  now  acci*. 
dentally  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  ipiportant  prin^ 
cipie.  Soon  afterwards  M.  Du  Fay,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  repeating  Mr. 
Gray's  experiments,  unexpectedly  perceived,  for 
the  first  time,  that  difference  in  the  attractive 
powers  of  different  bodies,  which  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  two  different  species  of  electric  fluids, 
and  which  he  denominated  the  vitreous  and  resi-^ 
nous  electricities.  The  drawing  ^  spark  from  the 
living  body  was  also  first  observed  by  this  gentle- 
man, and  his  companion,  the  Abbe  Nollet,  The 
next  person  who  distinguished  himself  in  this  part 
of  science  was  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who,  though  he 
added  but  little  to  the  knowledge  before  possessed, 
yet  made  some  valuable  experiments,  and  invented 
some  technical  terms y  such  ^s  conductor,  electric  per 
scy  8Cc.  which  have  proved  highly  convenient,  and 
are  still  in  use.  About  1742  electricity  began  to 
excite  attention,  and  became  the  subject  of  much 
inquiry  ip  Germany.     Professor  Boze,  of  Wittem-^ 
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inifgh^  arid  professor  Wikckler,  of  Leipsib,  in- 
vented several  improvements  in  the  apparatus  for  ^ 
conducting  e^tperiments.     Dr.  Ludolp,  of  Berlin, 
first  succeeded  iti  setting  fire  to  inflammable  sub- 
stances,  by  the  electric  fiiiidj  arid  Mr.  Waitz, 
Mr.  Allamand,  and  others  made  some  new  ob- 
servation^)  though  chiefly  of  the  smaller  kind.    To 
the  experiments  in  Germany  succeeded  thpse  of 
Dr,  Watson,  in  Great-Britain.     He  first  ascer^ 
tained  that  the  friction  of  an  electric  did  not  produce^ 
but  only  collecied  the  mysteltious  litatter  which  ^ 
wrought  such  powerfiil  effects;  and  also  made  a 
fiumber  of  other  ihteresting  additions  to  the  know*' 
iedge  beforie  existing  oh  the  subject.    The  year 
1745  was  distinguished  by  a  discovery  still  more 
remarkable  and  important  that!  any  that  preceded 
it;  viz.  the  method  of  giving  a  shock,  by  accu- 
mulating the  electric  fluid  in  a  jar,  and  discharging 
it  by  means  of  a  conductor.    This  discovery  was 
made  by  Mr.  Von  Kleist,  dean  of  the  Cathedral 
In.Camin;  and  the  next  year  the  experiment  being 
repeated,  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  better 
success,  by  Mr.  Gun-«:us,  of  Leyden,  the  jar  so  . 
filled  became  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Leyden  Fhialy  which  it  has  retaiiied  to  the  present 
day.     Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Gralath,  a  German, 
first  contrived  to  increase  the  shock  by  charging 
several  phials  at  the  same  time,  and  making  what 
is  now  called  z  battery. 

About  the  same  time  experiments  began  to  be 
made  of  the  effects  produced  by  electricity  on 
animal  bodies.  In  these  inquiries  the  Abbe 
NoLLET  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  pur- 
sued his  investigations  with  singular  ingenuity,  la- 
bour, and  expense ;  and  opened  a  new  and  noble 
field  of  electrical  discoveries.  The  application  of 
electricity  to  growmgvegetables  was  first  made  by 
Mr,  MaimbratT,  of  Edinburgh,  who  found  that. 
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inlcertam  cases,  it  expedited/the  progr^s^  of  \nege? 
tation.  In  these  experiments  he  ivas  followed  by 
the  Abbe  Nollet,  M.  JALla^ei^t,  of  Geneva/ 
Mr.  BozE,  before  tnehtiqned,  and  a  number  of 
others  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  tvho  all  drewr 
the  same  conclusions.  - 

In  the  nrirdst  of  the  geriefral  attention,  and  the 
deep  interest  which  this  subject  now  began  to  ex- 
cite, throughout  the.philosophic' world.  Dr.  Frank-^ 
iiN^  in  ,1752,  after  having  been  for  some  time  eiW 
gaged  in  making  new  and  interesting  experiments^ 
discovered  the  identity  of  the  electric Jltiid  and  lights 
ningi^  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  practical  utility/ 
aadj  perhaps,  the  only  one  in- the  science  undei^ 
consideration,  which  was  the  result  of  preconceived 
Opinion,  and  of  experiments  instituted  with  an  ex-; 
press. view  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Dr.  Franklin*^ 
ideas  were  ^oon  afterwards  confirmed  by  Messrs.; 
pAiiBARD  and  Delor,  of  France;  who  had  com^ 
to  a  similar  conclusion  before  they  were  informed 
of  what  had  been  done  on  this  side  the  Atlantic^ 
rhe  sam'e  illustrious  American  also  first  discovered,^ 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Hoi^- 
KTKSON,  the  peculiar  power  of  jtj^m^^rf  bodle^y  to 
draw  off  the  electrical  matter,  more  effectually,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  others;  founded  on. 
which,  was  his  ingenious  invention  for  defending 

g  There  are  persons  who  believe,  bat  prybably  without  sufficient  foun^ 
dation,  that  this  fact,  and  several  others,  relating  to  electricity,  generally 
supposed  to  be  modern  discoveries,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  this  opinion  ingeniously  and  learnedly  defended,  will  be 
gratified  by  a  perusal  of  M.  DutEN*s  work,  before  quoted;  and  also,  an 
interesting  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Mambester,  vol.  iii.  by  William  FALCtfNER,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  To  which 
inay  be  added  a  curious  passage  in  Signor  Boccalini's  Advertisememts  from 
Parnassus  (Century  I.  Chap.  46.)  published  more  than  one  hundred  year* 
before  the  date  of  Franklin's  discovery.  For  a  reference  to  this  passages  I  , 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nisbet,  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
^Pennsylvania;  a  gentleman,  whose  profound  erudition,  embracing  the  lite- 
rature  and  science  of  alniosl  all  cultivated  languages,  is  well  known .  ta 
the  public;  and  with  whose  friendship  I  consider  it  one  0/  the  mo:ft  happy 
circumstances  of  my  life  to-  be  jionourcd. 
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}iouses  from  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning,  by 
the  use  of  metallic  conductors.  About  the  same 
time,  Dr,  Franklin's  friend,  Mr.  Kinnerslt,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  rediscovering  the  apparently 
contrarv  electricities  of  glass  and  resin,  or  sulphur^; 
which  M.  Du  Fay  had  long  before  observed^  but 
with  whose  discovery  he  and  Dr.  Franklin  were 
both  unacquainted.  To  solve  the  difficulty  arising 
from  this  met,  the  Doctor,  instead  of  recurring  to 
the  supposition  of  two  different  kinds  of  electric 
matter,  as  the  French  philosopher  had  done,  pro- 
posed his  celebrated  theory  oi  positive  ?iXiA  negative 
electricity,  or  the  plus  and  minus  states  of  bodies 
charged  with  that  fluid:  a  theory  which  had  been 
before  suggested  by  Dr.  Watson,  and  which  was 
afterwards  generally  received  throughout  the  scien-' 
-tific  worlds  and,  though  by  no  means  without 
opposition,  still  continues  to  hold  a  mofe  exten* 
sive  influence  than  any  other. 

Electricity  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
nodical  purposes,  by  Mr;  KratzenStein^  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Halle,  in  1744.  From  that  ^ 
period  it  gradually  grew  into  notice,  by  means  of 
the  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Nollet^  Jallabert, 
of  Geneva,  ISauvages,  of  Montpellier,  Bohadscii, 
of  Prague^  Dr.  Watson,-  before  mentioned.  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  many  others.  The  medicd  virtues 
of  this  wonderful  fluid  soon  excited  Wtention  arid 
inquiry  throughout  the  scientific  world.  And  al- 
though the  repetition  of  experiments,  which  has 
been  constantly  going  on  from  that  period  to  the 
present,  has  served  to  correct  many  errors  intc^ 
which  the  enthusiastic  fell  in  the  beginning;  yet 
electricity,  after  undergoing  many  revolutions  of 
fashion,  is  now  well  estabhshed  as  an  important 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica- 

After  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr.  Frank- 
iiN,  the  next  great  experimenters  and  discoverers 
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ki  electricity  were  Mr.  Canton,  of  Great-Bi'itaui;^ 
Signor  Beccaria,  of  Italy^  and  Mr.  Wilcke,  of 
Germany,  who  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  conducting  powers 
of  different;  substances  5  and  threw  farther  light  on 
the  plus  and  minur  states  of  electrics..  The  doc- 
trine of  Franklin,  that  these  two  states  arise  frojn 
a  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  the  same  matter, 
was  biit  little  opposed,  until  1759^  when  Alr^ 
Symmer,  art  English  philosopher,  revived  the  ideas 
of  Du  Fay,  with  some  new  modifications  of  his 
own.  He  taught  the  existence  of  foe;^  ekctrkfiuids^ 
not  independent,  but  always  co-existent,,  and  couji- 
t^racting  o^e  another.  In  this  opinion  he  has  been 
followed  by  sonie  gentlemen  of  very  respectable 
character,  in  Great-Britain,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe;  though  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  learned  appear  still  to  be.  in  favour  of  the  jPrawA- 
linian  theory.*' 

The  progressive  iihpfoVementis  of  electrical  rha-- 
chines y  and  of  the  various  instruments  for  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  this  science,  have  generallyr 
kept  pace  with  the  gradual  develbpement  of  its 
principles.  Hence  the  honour  of  these  improve- 
ments is,  in  general,  due  to  the  gentlemen  already 
named.  Beside  these,  several  artists  of  respec- 
table character  have  done  much  to  forward  the 
mechanical  part  of  this  branch  of  philosophy. 

Soori  after  the  grand  discoveries  of  Franklin,  Mr. 
iEpiNUs,  a  philosopher  of  high  character  in  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  assuming 
his  principles,  offered  to  the  world  some  new  and 
interesting  viewson  this  branch  of  science.  Struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  the  phenomena  o£ 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  believing  that  the 

h  The  above  stated  facts  relating  to  the  rise  and  progrees  of  clertricityi, 
aire  chiefly  takca  from  Dr^  PRissTLSt'i  History  of  Klcttricity^  I794i  hoOf^- 
4oDr4)to*  ... 
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^Itwictions  and  repulsions  of  each  might  be  reduced 
4o  Tegular  and  similar  classes,  he  attempted  to 
throw  the  laws  of  both  into  a  perfectly  systematic 
-form,  and  to  introduce  the  most  precise  mathema- 
tical calculations  into  regions  which  were  before 
supposed,  from  their  indefinite  and  mysterious  char 
-racter,  least  of  all  susceptible  of  being  explored  in 
this  manner.  It  is  believed  by.many,  that  this  hy- 
pothesis, to  the  unquestionable  claim  of  ingenuity, 
-adds  that  of -being  founded  in  truth;  and  that 
at  will  probably  lead  to  the  solution  of  many  difii- 
x:ulties,  hitherto  deemed  insolvable.  However 
•this  may  be,  it  must  be  confessed  the  ingenious 
"Russian  has  enabled  us,  by  his  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, to  class  many  of  the  phenomena  of  which 
-he  treats,  with  a  most  plausible  precision,  and  to 
predict  ihe, result  of  proposed  experiments  with 
very  pleasing  success-' 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
x:entury,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  so  much  has 
been  done  in  electricity  as  in  the  like  period  im- 
mediately preceding;  yet  several  important  disco- 
veries, within  that  time,  have  been  announced. 
The  inventions  of  the  Elect jvphorus,  and  the  G>w- 
denser  by  professor  Volta,  and  of  the  Douhkr  of 
electricity,  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bennex,  of  Great- 
iBritain;  the  discovery  of  the  effects  produced  by 
J:he  electric  matter  op  pernianeatly  elastic  fluids^ 
and  on  ^watef,  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  others; 
and  the  correction  of  former  errous,  with  -respect 
to  the  influence  ofelectricity  on  vegetables,- by  Dr. 
Ingenhouz^  may  be  considered  among  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  improvements/     Mr.  Caven- 

»  Sec  TbeorU  Ehctricitatis  et  Mag/tethmij  1 759,  Petcrsburgli,  4to.  Sec 
also  a  good  abstract  of  the  doctrioes  of  ^pinus,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Mw 
^^lopaduit  published  at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Dobson. 

y  For  a  ihore  full  account  of  the  above  recent  discoveries  and  improve 
-SMOts,  see  the  .last  vol.  of  CavaUo*s  Electricity,  3  vols.  8vo.  edition  1795. 
«and  the  9xt*  Mhctricity  in  the  Encyclopedia^  and  the  Supplment^ 
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DISH  and  Lord  Mahon  are  the  only  distinguished 
writers  on  electricity,  in  the  English  language,  who 
hive  attempted,  like  iEpiNus,  to  introduce  the 
matheniatical  form  of  investigation  into  this  sci- 
ence. The  publications  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr. 
Gavallo,  and  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  subject,  are 
also  worthy  of  honourable  notice.  The  first,  be- 
sides his  excellent  Histmy  of  Electricity ^  instituted 
a  number  of  original  experiments ;  suggested  many 
important  inquiries;  improved  the  electrical  ap^ 
paratus;  and,  on  the  whole,  did  much  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  philosophy.  The 
latter  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  many  new  expe- 
riments, have  presented  to  the  wprld  condensed 
and  very  satisfactory  views  of  the  subject,  both  in 
a  philosophical  and  medical  view,  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  render  it  pppular  and  useful. 


GALVANISM. 

To  this  chapter  belongs  some  notice  of  that  prin^ 
ciple  or  influence,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Dr.  Galvani,  a  philosopher  of  Bologna,  and 
since,  in  honour  of  him,  denominated  Galvanism. 
It  was  first  called  Animal  Electricity y  a  name  which 
had  been,  for  a  number  of  years  before,  given  to 
a  remarkable  property  observed  in  several  fishes, 
of  conveying  a  shock;  or  a  benumbing  sensation 
to  those  who  touched  them.*  But  this  property 
was  always  found  to  b:e  extinct  or  dormant  in  such 
animals,  immediately  after  their  death.  In  1762, 
SuLZER,  a  German,  mhh  Theory  of  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  sensations y  gave  some  hints  of  a  curi- 

1  These  are  the  Tcifiio,  the  G^mtioius  Eketrktu^  the  SUmrut  BieetrUu*^ 
wd  a  fourth,  foimd  near  one  of  the  Cmuon  tshnds»  \j  Lieut.  William 
f^ATTERsoNj  of  whlch  ao  account  is  given  in  the  76th  yoL  of  the  Fbihi^'^ 
fbical  Tratuatimi. 
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ous  effect  resulting  from  the  junction  of  two  piece$ 
of  different  kinds  of  metal,  and  applying  them,  thus 
joined,  to  the  tongue ;  but  these  hints  seem  to  have 
been  disregarded,  and  were  soon  buried  in  obli- 
vion. In  1791  Professor  Galvani  announced  a 
discovery  made  by  him,  that  the  muscles  of  dead 
animals  might  be  stimulated  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion, by  means  both  of  artificial  and  atmospherical 
electricity.  He  also  discovered,  that  independent 
oi  any  collection  of  the  electric  fluid  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  same  action  might  be  produced  in  the 
dead  animal,  or  even  in  a  detached  limb,  by 
merely  making  a  communication  between  the 
nerves  and  the  muscles  with  substances  that  are 
conductors  of  the  electric  matter.'  Galv  ani's  first; 
experiments  were  made  on  dead /r(3gf^i  but  the 
discovery,  soon  after  being  announced,  was  pur- 
sued; experiments  were  made  on  different  ani- 
mals; and  a  number  of  new  facts,  tending  to  show 
the  connection  between  Galvanism  and  electricity, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  differ,  were 
brought  to  light  by  Professor  Volta,  and  Dr. 
EusEBius  Valli,  of  Italy;  by  M.  Von  Humboldt^, 
andDr.  Pfaff,  of  Germany;  by  Dr.  Monro,  Dr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Gavallo,  and  Dr.  Lind,  of  Great- 
Britain";  and  by  Coulomb,  Fourcro y,  Sabbatier, 
Pelletan,  and  others,  of  France. 

Hitherto  this  influence  or  agent  had  been 
chiefly  investigated  with  reference  to  its  operation 
on  animal  substances.  Hence  its  popular  name 
was,  for  a  considerable  time,  animal  electricity. 
But  it  being  soon  found,  that  its  agency  was  more 
extensive ;  that  it  possessed  powers  not  indicated  by 
this  denomination;  and  that  of  course  the  reten- 
tion of  this  name  would  lead  to  error,  the  word 
Galvanism  was  adopted  in  its  stead.     This  exten- 

i  Aloysii  Galvatu  de  viribus  £lcctriftfafu,  ^C.  ^tp.  BononijB^  ^791- 
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sionof  the  Galvanic  principle  was  connected  witii 
new  discoveries  and  improvements,  from  various 
tjuarters;  these^  however,  for  a  considerable  time, 
were  generally  small  and  unimportant  in  their 
nature. 

But  among  all  the  recent  discoveries  in  Galvanr 
4sm,  that  made  by  Professor  Volt  a,  in  1800,  is 
juost  remarkable  in  its  nature,  and  most  interest;- 
ing  in  its  relations.  His  mode  ,of  constructing  a 
pilCy  for  condensing,  retaining,  and  communi.- 
cating  a  perpetual  current  of  the  Galvanic  influence^ 
is  generally  known.*"  The  curious  phenomena 
which  this  pile  exhibits;  the  connection  which 
these  phenomena  indicate  with  the  principles  both 
of  electricity  and  of  chemistry;  and  the  numerous 
experiments  and  successive  improvements  in  the 
management  of  this  Galvanic  battery  suggested  by 
-Professor  VoLTA ;  by  Messrs.  Carlisle,  Nichol-^ 
'SON,  Cruickshank,  Davy,  and  others,  of  Great- 
Britain;  by  Van  Marum,  of  Holland;  and  by 

m  The  pile  of  Volt  a  is  thus  formed.  Take  a  number  of  plates  of  silver^ 
an  eq^ual  number  of  zine,  and  the  same  number ,of  pieces  of  card  or  tvoollen 
viotb.  Let  these  last  be  well  soaked  in  water,  or  water  saturated  with  com* 
mon  salt,  or  what  is  perhaps  still  better,  with  nitre,  A  f»ie  is  then  to  be 
formed  of  these  substances,  in  the  following  manner.  A  piece  of  zinc,  » 
piece  of  silver,  and  a  piece  of  wet  cloth  or  card,  are  to  be  successively 
placed  on  each  other;  then  another  piece  of  zinc,  and  so  on  in  the  order  of 
the  first  layer.  In  this  manner,  the  pieces  are  to  be  arranged,  or  in  anj 
other  manner,  provided  a  regular  alternation  be  observed,  until  the  requi- 
site number  shall  be  laid.  The  instrument  is  then  fit  for  use.  The 
pieces  of  card  should  be  somewhat  less  than  the  pieces  of  metal,  and  after 
being  well  moistened,  should  be  gently  squeezed  before  they  are  applied, 
that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  not  run  down  the  pile,  oi  insinuate 
itself  between  the  pieces  of  metal. 

The  instrument  constructed  in  this  manner  affords  a  perpetual  current  of 
the  Galvanic  influence;  and  if  one  hand  be  applied  to  die  lowest  plate,  and 
another  to  the  upper,  a  shock  is  felt,  as  often  as  the  contact  is  repeated. 
The  shock  received  from  this  pile  is  somewhat  like  that  given  by  a  Leyden 
phial;  but  more  nearly  resembles  that  given  by  a  Tar^edoy  which  animal 
this  apparatus  also  resembles  in  giving  incessant  shocks.  The  intensity  of 
the  charge  is,  however,  too  small  to  make  its  way  through  the  dry  skin ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that  each  hand  should  be  well  wetted,  and  a  piece  of 
metal  be  grasped  in  each  to  make  the  touch;— -and  the  larger  the  piece  of 
anetal  which  is  thus  held  in, the  hand,  the  stronger  the  shock.  Gamett'^ 
Annahef  PbiUs,  vol.  i.  p.  ZO,  &C 
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f'otjRCKOY,  Vauquelin,  and  Thenard,  of  Prance^ 
have  not  only  excited  much  attention  in  the  scien-* 
tific  world,  but  may  also  be  ranked  among  the 
rich  additions  to  philosophy^  which  modern  times 
have  produced. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  little  more 
has  been  done,  in  this  new  branch  of  philosophy; 
than  to  ascertain  a  number  of  facts,  sometimes 
.  contradictory  in  their  aspect,  and  generally  inexpli-^ 
cable,  without  either  forming  a  theory  sufficiently 
fixed  or  luminous  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  or  instruct- 
ing us  in  what  manner  this  principle  may  be  applied^ 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.*  rrofessor  Galvani, 
and  several  other  distinguished  experimenters,  have 
supposed  the  Galvanic  phenomena  to  depend  ou 
the  electric  fluid.  They  observed  that  this  sub- 
stance seemed  to  move  with  rapidity ;  that  it  pro- 
duced a  sensation  similar  to  the  electric  shock; 
that  it  passed  with  facility  through  raetals>and other 
conductors  of  electricity ;  while  it  was  stopped  in 
ks  course  by  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  other  sub- 
stances which  we  know  to  be  non-conductors  of 
the  electric  matter.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  ob- 
serving several  phenomena,  which  were  thought  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  known  laws  of  electricity, 
or  inexplicable  by  them,  have  rejected  this  opinion, 
and  resorted  to  diiferent  means  of  solving  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

M.  Fabroni,  who  made  a  number  of  ingenious 
experiments  on  Gahanism,  was  the  first  who  sys- 
tematically attempted  to   prove  that   the  effects 
which  he  observed  arose  from  chemical  causes."* 
,  This  opinion  has  led  to  much  curious  investigation; 


H  Since  the  above  wa»  written,  very  curious  information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Germany,  respecting  the  application  of  Galvanism  to  meJual 
ptifposes.  ;  It  appears  to  ppssess  great  efficacy  in  removing  many  diseases 
arising  from  nervous  derangement  and  muscular  debility. 

4 'See  Micfiolson's  Fbiloso^hieal  Jo^maf^  vol  iii.  p.  308. 
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and  various  experiments  evince  that  the  agent  iri 
question  produces,  most  powerfully,  some  effects, 
particularly  decompositions,  which  have  been  hi- 
therto considered  as  belonging  to  the  province  of 
chemistry  alone;  but  the  main  point  in  dispute  is 
yet  far  froni  being  satisfactorily  solved.  Indeed, 
the  wonderful  apparent  combination  of  electrical 
and  cheniical  ageiicy,^  in  the  more  remarkable  Gal* 
vani):  experiments,  seems  to  forbid  the  expectation! 
of  finding  an  adequate  solution  of  the  phenomena 
in  any  principles  yet  known  .-^^But  as  this  sub- 
ject has  excited  so  much  attention  amofig  philoso- 
phers, in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  as  new  facts 
will  probably  oe  brought  to  light  every  day,  we 
mayliope  that  the  time  is  not  very  distaint,  wheil 
^  sufficient  number  of  facts  will  be  arranged  to  form 
a  consistent  and  satisfactory  theory,  and  when  this 
branch  of  knowledge  will  take  its  place  among  the? 
most  dignified  and  useful  df  the  sciences.-* 


MAGNETISM. 

This  branch  of  philosophy,  during  the  same  pd- 
riod,  has  been  an  object  of  less  attention  than  elec- 
tricity^  and  of  fewer  speculations;  probably  on 
account  of  the  smaller  range  of  its  phenomena,  and 
its  being  less  capable  of  popular  exhibition.  Still, 
however,  it  has  been  considerably  cultivated,  and 
has  received  some  important  improvements,  since 
the  time  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  great  father  of  mag- 
netical  philosophy.     The  number  of  facts  con- 

p  llie  above  distinction  between  electrical  and  chemical  pixenomena  i$ 
tsed  in  accommodation  to  the  customary  division  of  the  sciences;  for  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  electricity,  and  even  magMetism,  ought  not  to  ' 
be  Considered  as  subjects  of  chemistry, 

q  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  Supplement  to  the  -ffn- 
cydopadia^  art.  GALVANISM.  See  also  Garnett*8  AnnaU  of  FbiUiopby^ 
for  1800. 


tberhing  this  mystenoos  kind  of  attraction  has  been 
greatly  augmented.  The  points  in  V^hich  it  re*- 
sembles,  and  those  in  which  it  diflets  from  electri* 
city,  have  been  more  satisfactorily  ascertained; 
and  a  nearer  approach  made  than  formerly  to  a  sys-'* 
teitiatic  an^ngement  of  the  magnetic  lawsv 

The  unexpected  and  daring  mtroductfon  of  ma- 
liieniatical  principles  and  demonstration  into  the 
tdatk  regions  of  electricity,  by  Mr.  ^Epinus,  was 
mentioned^  in  a  former  page,  as  one  of  the  si^al 
Improvements  of  the  last  century.  This  ingenious 
philosopher  has  done  the  same  in  magnetism,  and 
with  eqoal  success/  And  though  this  subjection 
of  the  magnetic  principles  to  the  most  precise  and 
definite  of  all  species  of  investigation  does  not  ap 
pear  to  have  led,  as  yet^  to  any  extraordinary  dis* 
coveries,  or  radical  reforms  in  theory;  yet  it  has- 
been  b;^  no  means  without  its  use,  and  may  con- 
duct to  invaluable  acquisitions. 

The  Mariner's  Compass^  within  the  period  in 
<Iuestion)  has  been  considerably  improved.,  Thifr 
important  instrument,  aftet  its  invention  in  1302^ 
long  remained  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state.  But 
Dr.  Knight^s  discovery  of  the  mode  of  making  ar- 
tificial magnets,  about  the  year  1744,  together 
with  tl*e  results  of  some  other  experiments,  en-- 
^ed  him  to  render  the  compass  much  more  con- 
venient and  useful.  To  his  improvements  may  b© 
added  the  further  emendations  of  Mr;  SMEAxoKi 
and  Mr.  M*Citlloch,  both  of  Great-Brit&in. 

The  puriatiott  of  the  magnetic  needie  has  been  » 
dubje^t  df  much  attention  and  of  much  ingenious 
speculation,  during  the  past  century.  The  obser- 
vations made  by  Ui.  Hallby/  and  published  in 
1701,  in  the  fofm  of  a  variation  chart,  were  ci 

r  See  7emUimem  ^ThfvrU  ACi|*.  «#  SUar.  Petrt^.   1759.     See  also  the 
SmppUmaa  .to  the  AmvrUun  Mnejclff^tdh^  hy  ]>o«soN,  articles  MkOriti*^ 
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great  use  to  navigators,  and  contributed  not  a  Kt^ 
He  toward  reducing  the  principles  of  this  variationni 
to  something  like  an  intelligible  form.     The  next 
attempt  of  the  same  kind>  worthy  of  notice,  ,was« 
that  of  EuLER'.     This   philosopher,   equally  re- 
niarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the: 
vigour  atid  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind,  under- 
tt)ok,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,,  to  account^ 
for  the  magnetic  irregularities,  and   to  ascertaim 
the  position  of  the^  nreedle  in  every  part  of  the- 
earth.     He  executed  his  task  with  singular  inge-^ 
nuity  and  perseverance;  and  with  a  plausible  ap-r 
I^earance'of  success;     But   hi^  theory,  x  and  the.' 
whole  structure  founded  upon  it,  were  soon,  founds 
liable  to  such  objections,  that  they  were  considered^ 
of  Ihtle 'value,'  excepting  so  far  as  they  might  for- 
riish  a  guide  iiT' the  further  prosecution  of  the  in- 
quiry.   Since  the  time  of  Euler,  many  others  have 
exerted  their  genius  in  the  same  investigation ;» 
but  without  producing,  more  certainty  or  satisfac- 
tSon.     Among  the  latest  explorers  of  this  dark  hntk 
importatlt^  subject,  Mr.  €iHURCHMAN,  a  respectable 
citizen  of  our  own  country,  deserves  to  be  honour- 
ably merftioned.     He   has,  in  his  own^  opinion^ 
made  valuable  improvements  on  the-  theories  of 
Halley  and  of  Eitler-;  corrected  various  eiror* 
into  whit:to  thase^  great  philosophers?  fell;   and 
given  an  hypothesis  which  Bids  fair  to  be  of  more 
practical  utility  than  tlieirs  to  the  nautical  adven- 
turer.    How  soon  this  hypothesis  may  bfe  brought 
*b  the  test  of  a  complete  course  of  experiments;  or 
how  it  nlay  bear  this  test,,  when  subjected  to  it,  arq 
questions  yet  to  be  solved^    lii  the  mean  time,  thei 
ingenuity,  zeal  and  perseverance,  evinced  in  Mr^ 
GHirR<}HMAN*s  late  puWicaffeionsron  this  subject,  dej^- 
6erve  the  attention,  the  thanks,  and  the  encourage-^ 
feefif  of  the  philosophic  World,'  •       '\  ' 
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*Many  other  'writers,  of  acknowledged  scieii<> 
^tfic  eminence,  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
aiew  experiments,  and  ingenious  hypotheses  on 
onagnetic  attraction,  within  the  period  of  which 
-ive  are  speaking.    Among -these  may  be  mentioned 

JMUSCHENBROECK,'  WhISTONj^CeLSIUS,"  VaN  SwIN- 

i>EN,  Lambert,^  Euler,"*  Knigrt,*  Mitchel, 
^Canton  and  Cavallo.  To  detail  the  opinions 
.-entertained,  and  tiie  facts  successively  brought  to 
iight  by  each,  would  far  exceed  our  prescribed 
-Jlimits.  fiut,  after  aH  the  inquiries  of  these  phi- 
Jpsophers,  it  must  be  acknpwiedged  that  "  clouds 
•and  darkness  rest"  upon  this 'part  of  science; 
•that  evea  its  general  principles  are  little  undep- 
-stood ;  and  that  we  are  yet  far  fiom  being  ^rnished 
:with  materials  for  a  satisfactory  system  on  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  another  century  may  accomplish 
^his,  which,  when  viewed  in  its  various  relations, 
onust  be  regarded  as  a  grand  desideratum  in  phir 
Josophy. 

In  n74>afose  the  idea  of  a  certain  -sympathy, 
-existing  between  .the  -magnet-  and  the  human 
.body,  by  means  of  wlwoh  the  foiwier  might  be  ap- 
:plied  to,  the  cure  of  diseases.  This  opinion  ap- 
,pears  to.  have  originated  with  Father  Hehl,  of 
.Germany,  who  greatly  recommended  the  use  of 
4he  magnet  in.  medicine.  On  some  experiments 
and  suggestions  of  Hehl,  the  famous  Messmer,  -a 
German  physician,  *about  *the  year  1766,  erected 
-his  fiancifuUystem  ef  Animal  Magnetism,  The  noise 

«    S  J>usert.jpiygke  Experimmiialu  de  M^ffOtu 

u  Tentamina  Afagnetua,  4to.     Abo  Memoir*  on  the  Analogy  between  £lutm 
*mjul  Mag.  3  vols.  8vo.  1 785. 

V  The  ezperiments  and  calqihtions  of  M,  Laubxrt,  od  the  polarity  and 
giHtriatiotu  of  the  magnetic  needle,  deserve  particular  attention.     He  wasii 
"snost  accurate  and  sagacious  philosopher.     See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
jff  BerltHj  {or  ijs6,   published  in  1 758. 
^  w  Euleri  Opuscula,  torn.  iii.   Continent  Theoriam  Magnetise  Berlin,  I75Y. 

«  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Nature  hy  TvfO  Frinei^tMt^ 


made  hy  the  opmions  and  arts  of  this  cdciibvaatecl 
lempiric,  and  his  coadjutors,  in  Germany,,  in  France^ 
and  indeed^  though  in  a  less  degree,^  throughout 
every  other  part  of  Europe,  is  well  known  to  aM 
acquainted  with  the  literary  history  erf" that  period; 
us  well  as  the  detection,  the  decline,  and  th$  fiMai 
4iirgraceofthem,  and  ^eir  principles/ 

MOTION^  AMTDt    MOVING   FO|bC»^ 

This  part  of  science  also,  within-  the  centurj^ 
tinder  consideration,  has  received  no  small  im» 
provement.  Tlie  hews  oi  motion^  as  laid  down  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  found,  by  succeeding 
philosophers,  to  be  in  general  correct,  were  yist; 
•by  no  means  perfectly  so;  His  f^rinoiples  df 
ffiiotion  in  resisting  m^ditmnsy  particulariy  failed, 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  accurate  experinjieiit. 
Numerous  have  been  the  atten^pts  to  supp^  the 
defects,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  these  princi- 
ples: among  which  the  laboim  o(  Dl  Ber-.. 
iKouLLi,  and  of  M.  D'Alembert,  deserve  Ijo,  fee 
considered  as  by  £ar  the  most  distjingui$hed  and 
successful.  The  latter  in  partict^lar^  in  «the  cowse 
of  his  investigations,  discovered  a  genetal  mlq, 
adequate  to  the  determination  of  mctny  kiipciita«yt 
<luestions  in  the  science  of  motion,  and  applying  to 
the  most  compound  and  perplexing  cases,"'       *  ♦ 

The  inaccuracy  of  Newtoij^s  priinG^lea^  with 
TOgard  to  pr(yectiles^  was  first  asoeits^ined  and  aaii- 
nounced  by  M.  Ressons,  a  French  artillerist,  in 
1716.  Nothing  material,  Iwwevttr,  was  done  tq- 
ward  the  establishment  of  new  a«ui  more  just  Uw^ 
*ill  1742,  when  BfiNjAMfN  R:Miyrs,  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, jp^nhlkh^dhls Nezi> Principles  of  Gunnery,]^ 

y  ^or-4ui  ama9ing  4^couQt  of  the  nois^  and  pretenalons  made  by  ^isv^ 
MER,  tee  W4i.Lic^B*8  Lectures  on  Diet  -and  EtCj^imeo,  4^c.  p«  IG^»  ^c« 
jffew-Yoik  edition. 

»  CoNDORCKT  on  thc  Mind,  p.  %7S* 
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Vwy  able  woik  on  Ae  subject  of  projectiles,  which 
threw  much  new  light  on  this  part  of  philosophy, 
and  advaiK^ed  a  theory  much  nearer  to  perfect  ac« 
curacy  than  had  ever  been  given  before.  Robiki 
^«ras  followed  by  his  countryman  Mr.  C,  Hittton, 
who  contributed  to  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
subject  J)y  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  expe* 
ritnents,  After  him,  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  Loveix  Edgeworth/  corrected  some  of 
the  errors  into  which  Robins  had  fallen,  and  consi- 
derably extended  and  improved  his  theory.  In 
addition  to  the  inquiries  of  these  British  Philoso- 
phers, several  ingenious  men  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  contributed  to  the  extension  and  confir* 
^nation  of  Robins's  theory;  Of  this  list  M.  D'An- 
TONi,  of  Italy,  and  Messrs.  D^Arcy,  and  Le  Roy, 
of  France,  are  entitled  to  particular  distinction  * 
Besides  these,  many  experiments  have  been  mad«^ 
find  valuable  ideas  suggested,  respecting  motion  in 
Insisting  mediums,  by  Gravesande,  by  J.  Ber- 
noulli, by  EuLER,  by  Simpson,  byM.  Bouguer, 
^aad  by  M.  Conporcet,  Abbe  Bossut,  Chevaliers 
BuAT  and  Borda,  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  And  al- 
though this  part  of  mechanical  philosophy  can 
sc^HT-cely  be  said  yet  to  have  rec:;eived  satisfac- 
tory elucidation;  still  much  has  been  done  toward 
4iie  attainment  of  this  object  by  the  mathemati- 
cians and  artists  of  •the  last  age ;  and  especially  by 
-those  of  Fra«noe,  who,  in  the  various  parts  di  sci- 
ence immediately  subservient  to  the  business  of  the 
Engmcer^  have  certainly,  in  modern  times,  ex- 
<>eeded  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  discoveries  and  improvements  made,  in  the 
eou^rse  of  the  last  century,  witii  respect  to  the  con- 

a  Pbilosppbical  Tra/uaeiiofu,  vols.  71  and  73,  and  Gf.ENiE*8  History  t>f 
Cunnerj, 
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etruction  and  motion  o(  pendulums ^  are  neifher  Few 
nor  unimportant.     For  the  purpose  of  counteracts 
ing  the  effects  produced  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
pendulum^  by  heat  and  cold,  from  which  disorder 
and  error  necessarily  arise,  the  contrivances  of  in-^ , 
^nious  men  have  been  numerous  and  successfiiL 
For  the  purpose,  also,  of  regulating  the  <:urve  in 
which  this  body  shall  move,  various  devices  and 
calculations  have  been  adopted.     The  principal  of 
these  improvements  are,  the  Mercurial  Pendulum^ 
invented  by  George  Graham;  the  Gridiron  Pen- 
dulum; that  formed  with  a  rod  of  iaked  and  var- . 
nished  wood;  the  contrivances,  by  means  of  a^ejri-  . 
ble  rody  and  other  apparatus,  to  make  the  pendu-. 
lummove  in  the  curve  of  a  cycloid;  to  say  nothing  ^ 
of  many  other  ingenious  inventions  to  regulate  the 
motions  and  to  extend  the  application  of  this  im- 
portant instrument. 

In  that  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  the 
structure  and  motion    of  machines,   many  great 
minds  have  been  employed,  in  the  course  of  the^ 
last  age,  and  not  without  making  some  advances, 
in  this  department  of  science. — M.  Amontows, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  very  successfully  de-. 
veloped  some  of  the  general  laws  of  machinery*. 
After  him  Mr.  Emmerson,  of  Great-Britain^  ar 
distin^ished  mathematician,  investigated  and.sys.-. 
tematized  this  subject,  with  still  more  practical 
care  and  accuracy.     In  1735  the  celebrated  EJrU- 
LER  undertook  to  give  a  general  and  systematic 
view  of  machines,  in  order  to  fom>d  a  complete 
theory,  immediately  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  mechanics.     In  1743    he  publisl^d  the  first 
part  of  his  theory,  containing  many  new  dvnamicaji. 
theorems  of  great  importance/     He  afterwards 
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prosecuted  the  subject  further^  and  with  so  much 
success,  as  to  excite  deep  regret  that  he  had 
not  continued  his  useful  labours.  Since  the  expe-' 
riments  and  publications  of  Evler^  many  philoso*' 
phers  of  inferior  name  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  same  inquiry;  but  without  laying  the  scien-^ 
tific  world  under  the  same  obligations,  Iw  exhibit-* 
ing  original,  or  very  interesting  views  of  the  sub* 
ject.  Among  these  it  would  be  improper  to  pass, 
without  respectful  notice,  the  valuable  seryices 
rendered  to  practical  mechanics  by  Mr.  Smeaton 
and  Mr.  Bramah,  both  of  Great-Britain.  Tlie 
instances  of  the  ingenious  application  of  mecha^ 
nical  principles  to  the  construction  of  different 
machines^  l^  which  the  last  centiuy  is  distin-* 
guishedy  are  too  numerous,^  and  the  authors  of 
many  of  them  too  well  knonyn,  to  render  a  der 
tailed  view  of  them  proper  in  this  place. 


HYDRAITLrCS. 


In  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  part  of  sci- 
ence great  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  age.  To  calculate  upon 
sure  and  accurate  grounds,  the  resistance  and 
motion  of  dense  fluiids,  so  as  to  furnish  a-  re- 
sult which  might  be  relied  on  by  engineers,  and 
other  mechanics,  was  considered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  difficult  problems  in  mechanical  philoso- 
phy. Newton  first  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
laws  of  moving  fluids  to  the  precise  form  of  ma- 
thematical calculation.  In  this,  however,  though 
•he  displayed  great  ingenuity,  he  was  unsuccessful. 
His  demonstrations,  when  tested  by  practice;,  were 

'    d  Cmrnita.' Par^*  Com.  aikaod  Mtwu  AstuL Btrlm^  1747 ^^ ^1S^* 
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found  inaccurate  and ii^pjpKcafole.  GvGhi^tm^U 
%  celebrated  Italisdy  snocceeded  him^  assuming  hi) 
principles,  and  aiming  to  attain  the  object  in  view 
by  the  seane  psth^  He  also  failed;  his  calcok^ 
tiorts  tumitig  out  eaually  remote/  from  the  trotfa 
with  those  of  his  illustrious  pred6<^sa0r.  Aftef 
GdcUBLMiKi^  Professor  Michklotti^  of  Turing 
D.  Bnu.tjomu.tf  of  Switzerland,  and  tJie  Abb6  Boj* 
Bvt,  of  Paris,  iiistituted  many  experiments^  to  as* 
certain  the  theory  or  mechanism  of  hydraulic  mo 
tion.  The  test  gentleman^  m  particular/  con« 
ducted  hii^  experiments  with  great  labour,  care  and 
perseTerance,  made  a  very  important  publication 
to  the  sub)ect5  aiui  opened  a  path  of  inquiry  in 
thi^  field  of  scienee^  so  new^  and  in  a  manner  so 
tudkious,  that  he  must  always  be  considered  as 
tioklkig  a.  high  ricnk  in  the  hydraulic  history  ai 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  After  all,  hoWeve^ 
he  left  the  subject  very  imperfectly  explored.  Bos- 
suT  was  succeeded  by  his  countryman,  the  Cheva- 
lier BuAT,  who  took  up  tlie  inquiry  where  the 
Abbe  had  left  it,  prosecuted  it  with  singular  skill 
and  assiduity,  and  formed  a  system  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  all  who  had  gone  before  him**^ 
But  distinguished  as  the  Chevalier  has  justly  ren^* 
dered  himselfr  by  his  achievements  in  this  branch 
of  philosophy,  he  cannot  be  said  bo  moch  ti> 
have  discovered  new  pripciples^  as  to  have  classed 
and  systematized,  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity^ 
the  principles  flowing  from  M.  D'Alembert's 
unwearied  experiments  and  calculations  on  this 
subject.  Still  the  Hydraulic  of  Bitat  may  be 
considered  the  most  ingenious,  comprehensive 
and  practical  work,  on  the  department  of  sci* 
ence  of  which  it  treats,  to  be  found  in  any  Ian*- 
guage.  It  furnishes  most  important  imfotmatio;ii 
to  the  engineer  J  and  enables  him  now  to  answer, 
with  efficient  precisian^  many  questions^  in  an* 


^  '     '     '•  -  .  ■ .     , 

fe^ef  to  which  Utile  but  conjecture,  and  that  tod 
p^en  most  mischievdudy  wide  of  the  truth,  could 
be  offered  before;  In  abort,  the  general  proposi^ 
tion,  deduced  from  the  thevalier'siiumerous  facts 
tad  expeidments,  respectihff  the  motion  of  flaids^  i 
has  beeii  f^onbuticed  bnebfthe  indst  valuable  re* 
suits  of  iiioxiern  ihquiiy/  ,      ,    ■       ..  ^ 

Much  light  has  been  tWwfii  during  the  last  ] 
century^  dn  the  doctrine  of  Tides.     Newton:  wa$ 
the  first  whb  gave  a  ^atisfactorj^  explanation  of 
this  subject.    But  it  hfis  been  remarked,   that 
the  widfe  steps  taken  by   this   philosopher,   in 
his  investigations  left  ordihaiy  tninds  fequently  . 
at  a  loss;  and  that  many  of  his  principles  require 
very  great  mathematical  .khowledge  to  satisiy 
Us  of  their  trUth;    Accotdingly  th^  Aiaidenitf  o/ 
iSdeTUXS  at  Paris,   soon  after  the  death   of  the 
illustrious  Briton ^  wishing  to  have  this  as  W'ell  as 
some  other  partsof  philosophy  exhibited  in  a  satis-  . 
factory,. atid,  as  far  as  could  be,  in  a  popular  mail- 
her^.  published  a  ptize  ouestidn  relative  to  the 
tides.     This  produced   three   excellent   disserta- 
tions on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  MACLAtraiN^    D^ 
BERNoutti,  kni  EuUeK;    Of  fhes^  theJ  Wotk  of 
Bernoulli  is  considered  the  best,  and  is^  perhaps, 
the  most  Complete  extant/    And  it  is  virorthy  of 
tibservatioUi  that  while  he  threw  gresiter  light  than 
all  who  had  g^one  before  him  on  the  subject  which 
he  immediately  undertook  to  illustrate,  hefurnish^gd 

k  Sec  JkncYctopai^t.    Art.  IVater  tV'wii. 

/  TIk  Abbe  Bsinakdin  db  St.  Pistkc,  iq  a  kte  Ivorfcy  entitled 
Mtudes,  dt  la  Nature^  rejects  the  Newtonian  theory  of  Tides,  and  ascribes 
this  class  of  phenoiiieDa  to  the  ii^uefactlon  ^of  the.  polar  ice  a&d  snow.  T6 
this  amiable  writer  the  pralie  of.  ingenuity,  and  of  possessing  a  happy,  talent 
of  amosing  and  interesting  bis  readers^  cannot  be  denied.  Neither  can  it 
W  questioned  that  his.  woi^  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  sound  and 
fleasing, philosophy.  But  surely  this  and  some  pther  of  his  doctrines  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  mind  which  had  been  cpnversant  with  tbe  inquiries 
and  the  writings  oCthe  great  practical  phikNMi|thcp8  o£  the  eighteenth  cea- 
t8rjr«  .    ■ 
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ait  additional  and  most  powerfol  argument  in  suj^-* 
port  o£  the  Newtonian  system. 
•  The  constriretion  of  Aqueducts  has  been  ren-i^ 
dered,  by  the  labours  of  modern  philosophers^  motcf 
simple,  easy,  and  precise.  And,-  in  consequence 
ef  these  impfovements>  they  have,  within  the  last 
century,  greatly  increased  in  number..  .  For  the 
yaluable  experiments  aitd  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  on  this  subject,  we  are  principally  in- 
debted to  the  great  hydraulic  philosophers  on  the 
contiuent  of  Europe,  whose  nanies  were  before 
mentioned.  To  those  names  may  be  added  the 
distinguished  experimenters  arid  observers,  on  the 
same  subject,  I>ESAGUtiERs,  Belidor,  De  Par- 
ciEux,  and  Perronet^  who  successively  laboured 
to  deduce  a  system  of  doctrines  from  the  nume- 
rous facts  before  them;  and  who«e  very  mistakes, 
contributed  to  elucidate  this  obscure  branch  of 
science,  which,  however^  is  yet  far  from  being, 
folly  understood. 

,  Very  great  ipfiprbvements  have  also  been  made^^ 
during  the  period  in  question,  in  the  principles  aiid 
construction  of  Water-Millsr  The  proper  moder 
of  adjusting  forces,  and  calculating  velocities,  ii* 
this,  as  w:ell  as  in  almost  every  other  braneb  of  hy- 
draulicsyhas  k)ng  been  considered  am.oiog  the  most  • 
difficult  problems  in  philosophy. — ^^Mr.  Desagu- 
MERSj  early  in  the  century^  made  a  number  of  ex**  - 
^fimetf ts  on  miHs,  and  suggested  som^e  importanf 
improvements  in  their  principles  and  construction. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  Bei^idor,  of  Franqe, 
M.  BERNOciLi,  and  Mr.  Emmerson,  of  Britaiiiy 
employed  their  great  leatning  arid  talents  on  this 
subject,  and  made  considetable  progress  in  its  il- 
lustration. These  were  followed  by  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, of  Berlin,  Mr.  Elvius,  of  Sweden,  Pro- 
fessor Karstner,  of  Gottingefi,  M.'DEpARciiEUXy 
before  mentioned,  and  Messrs.  SMEAtoN,  Bar- 
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KBR,  and  Burns,  of  Great-Britain.  To  attempt  a» 
^numeration  in  detail  of  all  the  inventions,  disco- 
veries, and  useful  suggestions  produced  by  thesa 
several  philosophers  and  artists,  would  swell  this 
account  beyond  all  bounds.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  although  that  part  of  the  science  of  hydraulics 
which  relates  to  mills,  did  not  arrive  at  absolute 
certainty  and  perfection  in  their  hands;  yet  they 
made  so  many  successive  additions  to  the  know-* 
ledge  of  preceding  theorists,  that  to  each  large 
acknowledgments  are  due  from  the  friends  of 
^uman  improvement.  Nor'  ought  the  still  later 
inquiries  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Waring,  on  the* 
$ame  subject,  to  be  forgotten.  His  memoir  on 
the  maximum  velocity  of  a  wheel  or  other  body,- 
moved  by  a  given  qua]iJ:ity  of  fluid,  may  be  re^" 
gardeJ  as  a  smgular  monument  of  accurate  and 
successful  investigation,^  The  theory  of  mills ^ 
which  he  deduces  from  his  experiments  and  calcu-r* 
lations,  is  said  to  correspond  with  fact,  to  a  de^ 
gree,  greatly  beyond  all  other  attempts.^  l 

The  various  improvements  which  the  last  cen- 
tury produced  in  the. construction  of  pumps,  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  Since  the  doctrine  of  fhe- 
pressure  or  the  atmosphere  has  been  reduced  to  a 
regular  system,  and  the  general  laws  of  moving 
fluids  hpive  been  better  understood,  several  advant- 
ages in  the  formatioji  and  management  of  this 
class  of  engineis  naturally  foUowed.  Those  wha 
most  distinguished  themselves  during  the  century; 
by  inventions,  or  laborious  investigations,  on  this: 
s^bject,;are  Messrs.  Hadley,  Qesaguliers,  Has^^ 
K-ms,  wd  Peighton,  of  GreatrBritain,  Messrs,  // 
^d  p.  Bernoulli,  an^  Wirtz,  pf  Swit^erlaiid, 

g  SeeTfans.  Amer.  PhSot.  Society,  yol.  iiL  ' 

A  Mr.  Waring  was  an  obscure  character,  a  native  and  resident  of  Phl- 
laAelphia.'   He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  taught  a  school  in 
liiair  ckqr.    Though  little  known,  he  was  a  real  philo80|>her.    He  died'pC ' 
thej>e6tilence  whichra^edinthatcit7ini793;  .  .' 
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^d  Messrs.  Pitot,  Bossut,^  BELirroR/  De  ia 
BoRDAy  P'Alembert^  De  LA  Grakge^  and  Qi^ 
PuAT,  qf  Frjjnce, 

RHEUMATICS. 

In  Pneupiatics,  Or  thdi  science  which  treats  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of /elastic  fluids,  modem 
discoveries  and  nnprovements  have  been  very!  nm 
merous  and  important.  Ever  since  the  famous 
'TorriceUlan  ^perimcnt,  ip  the  seventeenthr  cen» 
tury>  proved  that  air  was  a  gravitating  siibstsncej^ 
the  attentiqn  qf  philosophers  has  been  employed, 
with  great  success,  in  investigating  the  properties^* 
;ind  ascertaining  the  laws  of  thisfluidl  B^nume^ 
rous  and  psttient  inquiries^  they  have  gone  far  to-^ 
ward  reducing  to  regular  system  the  principles 
which  govern  the  density,  the  weighty  the  elasti-t 
city,  and  the  motions  qf  the  atmosphere.  And 
the  various  mechanical  properties  or  air,  as  they 
.  became,  in  sqccession,  better  understood,  haya 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  utility  qf  man,, 
by  their  application  to  the  arts  of  life. 

The  Barometer  has,  within  the  last  century,  ref 
Ceived  many  and  most  important  improvement's, 
from  RowNiNG,  De  Luc,  Roy,  ShucKbourgh, 
Caswell,  Nairne,  JqNES,  and  others.'  The  ap^ 
plication  qf  this  insttument  to  the  measurement  of 
altitudes  was  first  suggested  by  Pr.  H alley,  and 
afterwards  better  explained  and  systematized,  by 
^veral  of  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned,  espeqi- 
ally  by  the  celebrated  M.  De  J^uc,  of  Geneva. 
The  Air^Pumpy  during  the  same  period,  was  much 
improved  by  Hawksbee,  GrAvesande,-  Abbe 
NoLLET,  Smeaton,  Russell,  OUT  ingejiious  couipL- 


9  See  EnqrcIopaBdia,  Art.  Baeomxt^b  and  Fmkvmatic|«    B^  d^ft 
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^man^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Salem/  La  volt 
MBR,  and  finally  by  Guthbertson,  of  Amsterdam  j 
by  the  last  of  whom,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  thif 
machine  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfectioQ 
beyond  which  little  advancement  is  to  be  expected. 
That  pajrt  of  pneumatics,  also,  which  relates  to  the 
construction  of  Ckimniesy  the  comfort  of  humaii 
habitations,  and  the  cBconomy  of  fuel,  has  been,  in 
modem  times,  the  subject  of  much  inquiry,  and 
jmost  useful  improvement,  by  Dr.DESAGuxiERs  and 
JJr.  Anderson,  of  Great-Britain>  and  by  the  illus* 
trious  Americans  Franklin, CouNTRuMFORD,an<l 
many  others.  To  which  iqay  be  added  a  number^ 
almost  countless,  of  wind  instruments  and  ma^ 
chines^  which  modem  ingenuity  has  invented,  and 
which  have  grown  out  of  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  and  laws  of  the  important  fluid 
in  which  we  are  immersedt 

In  this  period,  beyond   all   doubt,  we  ai^  to 

? lace  the  invention  of  Bauoons.  In  1766,  the 
Ion.  Henry  Cavendish  discovered  that  inflame 
mable  air  [the  hydrogen  gds  of  th^  French  nomen* 
(:Iaturists)  was  at  least  seven  times  lighter  thaii 
common  air.  It  soon  afterwards  occurred  to  the 
celebrated  Dr,  Black,  that  if  a  thin  bag  were  filled 
with  this  jgaseous  substance,  it  would,  according 
to  the  established  laws  of  specific  gravity,  rise  in 
the  common  atmosphere  j  but  he  did  not  pursue 
the  inquiry,  The  ^ame  idea  was  next  conceived 
by  Mr.  Cavallo,  to  whom  is  generally  ascribed 
the  honour  of  commencing  the  experiments  on  this 
sutgect.  He  had  proceeded,  however,  but  little 
'way  in  these  experiments,  when  the  discovery  of 
Stephen  and  John  Montgolfier,  paper  manu^ 
factiirers  of  France,  was  announced  in  1782,  and 
Arrested  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world. 

'  4  gee  tl^  Trgiiiiacii^f  of  A^  Aycr.  A^d.  of  Am  and  Scicncc<»  iMiLL. 
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Observing  the  natural  ascent  of  smoke  and  cloudy 
in  the  atmosphere,  those  artists  were  Igd  to  sup-? 
pose  that  heated  air,  if  enclosed  in  a  suitable  ,co-? 
vering,  would  also  prove  bouyant.     Accordingly, 
after  several  smaller  experiments,  by  which  this 
idea  was  fully  confirmed,  they  inflated  a  large  bat 
loon  with  mrefied  air,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1783; 
which  imimediately  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  heighi, 
of  six  thousand  feet,  and  answered  their  most  san^ 
guine  expectations.     Jt  was  soon  found  that  ma-'^ 
chines  or  this  kind  might  be  so  contrived- as   to 
convey  small  animals,  and  even  human  beings,; 
throuffh  the  air  with  ease.     The  first  human  advent 
turer  m  this  aerial  navigation  was  M.  Pilatre  Db. 
RoziER,  a  daring  Frenchman,  who  rose  in  a  large; 
haJloon,  from  a  garden  in  the  city  of  Paris,  on  m€^ 
15th  of  October,  1783,  and  remained  a  consider- 
able time  suspended  in  the  air.     He  made  several 
arial  voyages  of  greater  extent  afterwards,  and^  in. 
two  of  them  was  attended  by  other  persons.  .  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  use  of  rarefied  she  iii. 
aerostation  was,  for  the  most  part,  laid  aside,  as 
inconvenient  and  unsafe,  and  recurring  once  more , 
to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Cavendish,   the  philosor* 
phers  of  Paris  concluded  that  a  balloon,  inflated 
with  inflaipmable  air,  would  answer  all  the  purt 
poses  of. that  contrived  by  the.  MontgqlfierSj; / 
and  would  also  possess  several  additional  advant-i , 
ages.     They  made  their  first  experiment  on  thC: 
23d  of  August,  1783,  which  was  attended  with. 
cpmplete  success;  and  the  first  human  beings  who . 
ventured  to.  ascend  in  a  balloon  raised  upon  this 
plan,  were  Messrs.  Charles  and  Roberts,  wha 
rose  from  Paris,   on  the  1st  day  of  December  in  . 
the  same  year.     The  inflammable  air  balloons  haye  ^ 
been  generally  used  since,  that  time;  many  serial 
voyages  have  been  performed  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica; and  what  is  remarkable,  ®ut  of  all  the  numor-. 
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8us'  instances  of  such  hazardous  enterprize,  only 
one  is  recollected,  which  was  attended  with  any 
fetal  accident/ 

r  The  invention  of  balloons,  though  far-famed  and 
brilliant,  cannot  be  tonsidered  as  having  hitherto 
added  much  to  the  comfort  of  utility  of  man.  The 
only  practical  purposes  which  it  has  been  made* 
to  subserve,  are  those  of  aiding  in  meteorological 
inquiries,  and  inspecting  the  fortifications,  and 
teconnoitering  the  camp  of  an  enemy,  which 
could  not  be  approached  by  other  means.  It  ha». 
been  applied  to  this  latter  purpose  in  at  least  one^ 
if  riot  more  instances,  by  the  French  engineers,  dur-* 
ing  the  late  war."  But  who  can  undertake  to  as- 
sign the  limits  beyond  which  the  ingenuity  and  the 
enterprize  of  man  shall  not  pass?  Though  this  spe- 
cies of  navigation  labours  undet  difficulties  which 
appear  at  present  insurmountable ;  though  the 
want  of  some  means  to  controul  and  regulate  the 
teovenients  of  the  aerial  vessel  is.  so  essential  as  to 
excite  a  fear  that  it  cannot  be  supplied;  yet  wha 
can  tell  what  further  experience  and  discoveries 
mdy  produce?  Who  can  tell  but  another  century 
may  give  rise  to  such  improvements^  that  navi- 
gating the  air  may  be  as  safe,  as  easy,  andren-^ 
dered  subservient  to  as  many  practical  purposes,  as 
navigating  the  ocean?  It  must  be  acknowledged^ 
irideed,  that  this  is  not  very  probable;  but  ^things 
more  unexpected,  and  more  remote  from  our  habits? 
of  thinking,  have  doubtless  occurred. 

Under  this  bead  also  properly  coitie  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  lately  made  in 
Steam  Engines,  doubttess  among  the  most  im- 

/  There  i<  a  reference  hereto  the  death  of  M.  Pilatrs  De  Rozt^r  and 
M.  Ro'main,  who  rose  in  a  balloon,  from  Boulogne,  in  the  month  of  June, 
iit^y  and  after  having  been  a  mile  high,  for  about  half^an  hour,  die  bal- 
loon, cook  fir^,  and  the  two  adventurfsrs  were  dashed  to  piecci  by  tjiQu:  ' 
fall.         . 
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portant  and  liseful  kind$  of  machinery  which  iiii^ 
man  ing^iuity  ever  contrived.  The  idea  of  making 
steam  subservient  td  powerful  mechaniCal  oper?iJ^ 
tions^  see&s .to  halve  beeii  first  entertained  by  the 
ilarquis  of  Worcester^  in  the  f«ign  o£  Charles 
ll.  6t  England.  But  little  more' was  done^  eithei^ 
by  him^  of  dtiring  his  time,  than  to  speculate  on 
fee  siibjecti  It  was  not  till  the  close  oSfthe  seven- 
teenth cefitnfy  that  Captain  SavAiCy*  an  ijigenious 
4nd  c^teiprising  man,  actually  erected  several 
steani  engines^  and  obtained  a  patent  for  what  bd 
<;onsider€^.  his  own  invention;  He  afterwards  im*  , 
provedt  aftd  simplified  his  machines  himself;  but  . 
the  inlprovenients.which  they  have.undergqne  sincd 
tile  date  of  his,  are  still  more  riumerdus.  For  thesief 
imprdyetneiits  the  world  is  principally  indebted  to 
Mr.  Newcomenj  Mr.' Bki^hton^  and  above  all  ta 
Mr.  Watt,  wbo^  with  an  atdoiirj  aii  Hcutenessi 
d.nd  a  philosophic  comprehension,  which  do.  hkm 
immortal  honour^  has  so  extended  the  principles  of  , 
these  m^chiries,  so  iiicteased  their  powar,  so  sue-* 
cessfiilly  obviated  the  difficulties  and  inconveni^ 
cnces  attending  their  operation,  so  accommodated 
theif  construction  to  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
carried  the  economy  of  steam,  and,  consequently, 
of  fuel,  to  such  an  ^stottishiitg  degree,  that  he  may 
be  ranked  among  the  greatest  mechanical  geiiiuaes  . 
and  benefactors  of  mankind  thitt  the  eighteenth 
century  has  produced^ 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
eoakery,  and.  of  propelling  vessfels  on  the  water, 
is  also  to  be  ranked  among  modern  inventions^ 
To  the  latter  of  these  objects  several  of  our  own 
countrymen  have  paid  particular  attention,  and 
with  prpmising  success.  And  although,  it  must  be 
granted  that  formidable  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
the  ekecutidn  of  all  the  plans  hitherto  proposed, 
yet  to  doubt  of  thci  praj^ticabUity  of  ultlhii^telx 
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dveircoinin^  these  difficulties,  can  scarcely  be 
thought  eiuier  to  gratify  a  mind  of  true  philosophi^i 
enterprizcj  or  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  mind.  ^ 

Late  navigators  and  travellers  have  furnished 
valuable  materials  towards  forming  a  theory  of 
the  tdinds.  It  iliust  be  acknowledged  that  no- 
Ifaiiig  entirely  satisfactoty  has  yet  been  offered  to 
the  world  on  this  subject.  Still  many  facts  haVe 
been  brought  to  light;  important  discoveries  have 
been  iiiade;  and  from  the  number  and  talents  of 
the  gentlemen  Who  have  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged iti  exploring  this  dark  recess  of  philosophy, 
ktill  greater  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  it  maV 
soon  be  expected.  Various  instruments^  whicn 
ansWer  valuable  pui'poses  for  hieasuring  the  direc« 
tion,  the  force,  and  the  velocity  of  winds,  have  also 
been  inventedi  Within  a  few  years  past,  by  Dri 
LiKN^  Mri  Pickering j  add  others  of  Great-Britaim 
These  inventions  have  been  denominated  thfe 
Anemoscope,  the  AnemdHveteri  &c. 

Finally^  thd  doctrines  of  Acoustics  have  teeri 
very  successfully  illdsfrkted,  since  the  time  of' 
i«fEWTONj  by  various  inqilirersi  Many  facts  re* 
iatijlg  to  the  velocity^  the  inteiiseness,  aiid  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  sounds^  have  beeti  established 
by  numerous  expcirimehtSi  The  capacity  of  dif-^ 
ferent  bodiesi  to  propagiitd  sound,  has  becomd 
tettef  understood  by  the  investigations  of  moderrt 
philosophetsi  Mr.  Hawksbee,  of  Great-Britain^ 
first  showed  that  sound  is  propagated  further  ih 
dense  than  in  rarefied  aif ;  M.  Brisson,  of  f^rance^  ^ 
and  others,  denionstrated,  by  Ykrious  interesting 
experiments,  that  a  medium  mote  dense  than  air 
conveys  sound  still  bettet  than  this  fluid  j  and  Dr^ 
YouKG,  of  Dublin^  has,  Within  a  few  yeats^  made 
iom6  flew  and. instinctive  inquiries  into  the  prin* 
ciples  of  acoustics.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
idteresting  experiments  lately  made^  dboifving  th4 
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diffef^snt  intensity,  and  the  variety  of  tones  <^ 
sound,  in  dijfferent  gases,  by  Priestley,.  Chladki^p* 
Jacq.uin,  PfiROLLJEy  and  others^  . 

OPTICS. 

<   in  this  science  great  impfoveriients  have  takent 
l^lace  in  modern  times.  .  In  1704  Sir  Is^aac  New-* 
tON  first  published  his  grand  work  on  Optics s  BXid 
although  many  of  his  most  interesting  discoveries 
were  made  and  announced  toward  the  close  of  the 
s^venteenjthf  century^  yet  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  them,  in  a  systematic  form,  was  ,re-^ 
steFved  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  honours  of  the 
eighteenth.     How  numerous  and  important  these 
discoveries  were,  is  generally  known.     He  ascer- 
tained the  different  refrangibility  ,of  the  rays  of 
light;  he  made  some  progress  in  exploring  the 
principles  and  laws  of  coloursy  which  had  been  so 
little  understood,  before  his  time ;  he  first  explained 
the^  physical  cause,  and  laid  down  with  mathema- 
tical precision,  the:  general  laws  of  the  refiectiorr 
and  refraction  of  light;  besides  many  other  valua- 
ble, but  less  important  additions  to  the  science  of 
optics.     It  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  do<?- 
trines  are  bjrnp  means  free  from  errors.and  defects  5 
but  these  are  few  in-  comparison'  of  their  great 
merits;  and  have  been  chiefly  corrected  or  sup- 
plied by  the  labours  of  subsequent  philosophers. 
^   Since  the  discoveries  of  Newton  niany  import- 
ant additions  havfe  been  made  to  our  knowfedge 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light.    The  mat^-- 
riality  of  this  substance,  and  the  great  vdocity  of 
its  motion,  were  vame  folly  illustrated  and  con*- 
firmed  thaa  they  had  been-  before,,  by  Dr.  Brad- 
ley sliid  Mr.  MoLYNEUx,  in  1727.    A  few  yearap 
aft^i»^?ards  M.  Bouguer,  a  celebrated  French  phi- 
losc^ier,  distinguished  hHU$elf  by  his  experimieiilis 
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4nd  observations  on  the  same  substance;  parti-* 
cukiriy  on  the  laws  of  its  reflection  and  refraction/ 
On  this  subject,  indeed,  he  is  placed^  by  a.  very 
adequate  judge,  among  the  most  eminent  ob* 
servers  and  discoverers  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury produced,"  Another  species  oF  action  of  other 
bodies  on  the  rays  of  light,  producing  what  philo««' 
sophers  hav^e  called  inflection  snd  dejection^  wafr 
suggested  by  oar  ilhistrioas  countryman  Dr,  RiT'-^ 
TEiNHOUsE,''  but  was  first  demonstiQ^ed  by  the  m*. 
genioQs^experiments  of  Mn  Brougham/.    Fxtom' 
^ese  and  ^ther  facts,  it  appears  thaib  light  k  ope-* 
rated  upon  by  material  substances^  that  it  is  sub* 
jected  to  the  laws  of  attraction^  and^  of  consew^ 
^«ience,  possesses  gravitp,    Ini  the:  same  sph6rc» 
of  experiment  and  observation  may  be  mentirabed . 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  Great-firitaiD^ 
who  made  many  valuable  computations  with  i5c-* 
^ect  to  ^tbe  intenseness,  and  the  best  mode  66 
rneasmring  this  subtle  fluid.     The  property  which) 
various  bodies,  both  animal  and  vegetaUe,  r  pos^, 
sess  of  imbib^g  and    emitting    ltgiit«    has  also 
been  investigated  with  more  success  by  modiemf 
philosophers  than  during  any  former  period.     TQo 
which  may  be  added^  that  a  muhituck  ef  facts  of 
the  most  iiaterestihg  kind^  relating  toAeefihcts:^ 
light  on  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances^ 
have  been  made  known  within  a  few  years  piast;^ 
and  flie  nature  and  principles  of  some  of  thesi. 
effects  ingeniously  and  satis&ctorily  explored^  ' 

f»  See  PRi£9Ttxr*8  Hhtary  •/  •O^tUs^  4to.  l.ando9»  ^fj^^  from  whi(^, 
many  d  the  facts  rdate4  in  this  sketch-  are  taken. 

Thooe  who  hire  perused  this  work  seed  not  he  Informed,  that  it  h  i 
iwry  ioiterestiiig  one;  and  that  the  laWnwof  Dr.  Priestley,  in  coUecfiqgs^; 
many  historical  facts  relative  to  the  science  of  Optics,;  together  with  his  own 
cxparfanents,  hints,  and  mquiries  on  the  suhject,  entitle  him  to  an  honour- 
able station  among  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  this  Kience  in  th^ 
eighteenth  century. 
'«  TJansac^oas  Amencao  Philosophical  Society,  -vol  il 

/  Philosophical  Transaction^  for  Ij^i.  •  ~    ^^ 
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Tlie  theory  and  laws  of  vision  have  receiteit 
very  great  elucidation  during  the. last  age.    Bislu>(> 
Berkeley,  in  hh  Essai/ toward  a  Theory  of  Vision^ 
published  iii.l709,  solved  many  difficulties  wMds 
n^d  attended  the  subject,  and  threw  much  new 
light  upon  it.     He  distinguished  more  accurateljf 
than  any  who  had  gone  before  him,  between  the 
immediate  objects  of  sight,  and  those  of.  the  otbef 
sen^s,  which. become  early. and  imensibly  associw 
ated  with  tiiem\     He  first  showed  that  distance^ 
of  itself^  cannot  be  determined  immediately  b^. 
sight  alone;  but  that  we  les^rn  to  judge  of  it  by 
certain  sensations  and  perceptions  which  are  con-t 
nected  with  it.    He  led  the  way,  also,  in  polling 
eut  the   difference  between   that  extension  and 
^ure  which  we  discover  by  means  of  vision,  and 
ti^t  which  we  perceive  bjr  touch.    Bv  means  oF 
these  investigations  and  discoveries   ne  enabled 
philosophers  to  account  for  many  phenopiena  in 
optics,  of  which  the  moat  learned  h^d  before 
given  very  erroneous  accounts,  or  acknowledged 
themselves  unable  to  furnish  any  satis&ctory  soh 
Itttions.     About   the  same  time  some  valuable 
experiments  and    instructive   publications  werq 
made  on  the  seat  and  principles  of  vision,  by  M. 
Db  la  Hire,   M.  Le  Cat,  M.  BotrauER,  and 
several^  other  French  pbilosopherst     To  these  siic-» 
<eed^d  the  inquiries  of  Harris,  Porterfield,i 
JuRiN,  Smith,  and  still  more  recently  of  Rsirf 
and  Wells/    In  particular,  the  very  difficult  ques» 
tion  of  apparent  magnitude  and  distance  has  been 
treated  with  great  ability  by  Berkeley  and  Har- 
ti?;  the  ph^n^ena  of  single  aqd  dowbje  virion 
have  been  solved  by  several  of  the  persons  above 
Iftentioned;   and  mapy  r^markaWe  fs^lagi^si  Q:f 
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firion  explained  by  Mr.  Mxlville,  M.  Botcxteh, 
and  others. 

The  principles  and  laws  of  colours  have  also 
been  much  better  understood  since  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  before.  On 
this  subject  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  agreed 
that  the  immortal  Newton  fell  into  essential  mis*» 
takes.  His  idea^  that  the  colours  of  bodies  de« 
pcnd  on  the  magnitude  of  their  elementary  par- 
ticles^  has,  it  is  believed,  at  present,  few  advo^i 
cates.i  After  him  this  subject  was  considered^ 
though  in  a  more  practical  way,  and  with  refer^^ 
ence   to   the   art  of  (fyeing,   by  several  French 

Shiiosophers,  especially  by  Dufay,  Hellot,  and 
Iacquer,  who  conducted  their  inquiries  with 
great  ability,  pains,  and  perseverance,  at  the  na* 
tional  expense.  More  recently,  Mr.  Delaval^ 
of  Great  Britain,  refining  on  the  conjectures  of 
Newton,  attempted  to  deduce  the  varieties  of  co-^ 
hkir  from  the  different  densities  and  inflammability 
of  bodies.  This  work  was  for  some  time  popular, 
but  appears  lately  to  have  given  way,  in  the  publi(5 
opinion,  to  the  more  enligntened  and  correct  phi* 
}osophy  delivered  on  this  subject  by  M.  Berthol-» 
jLET,  and  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  found  the  whol< 
doctrine  of  colonic  on  chemical  principles-^sup^ 
pcemg  that  particular  bodies  reflect,  transmit,  or 
absorb  particular  rays  of  light,  in  consequence  of 
witziTi  affinities,  or  elective  attractions,  existing 
between  the  difFeriently  coloured  matters,  and  the 
different  rays  of  light,  reflected,  transmitted,  ab-' 
fsorbed,  or  made  latent.' 

But  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  optical  instruments,  which  the  last 
age  produced,  are  still  more  brilliant  and  interest- 


s  See   Mseperimetaai  Restareba  cMcermmg  the  PbUosopby  cf  PirmaiUHt 
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ing  than  any  hitherto  mentioned..  Much^  mw 
done,  during  the  period  in  question,  in  the  inif)r6v«^ 
ment  of  Tekscopes.  The  Refracting  Telescope  was 
first  in  use.  In  this  instrument  no  signal  advant-r 
ages  of  construction  seem  to  have  been  devised 
from  the  time  of  Huygens,  till  the  middle  of  th« 
eighteenth  century;^  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Dol*^ 
LAND,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Great->Britaih,  discos 
vered  a  method  of  correcting  the  inconvenience 
and  errors  arising  from  the  different  refrangibility 
of  the  solar  rays  J.  a  difficulty,  which,  since  the  time 
of  Newton,  had  been  generally  considered  as  in- 
surmountable. He  ascertained  that,  lenses  .of 
crotvn  and  oi  flint  glass  might  be  so  prepared  and 
adjusted  as  to  correct  the  refractive,  and  of  course  ^ 
the  chromatic  powers  of  each  other.  On  this  dis- 
covery he  founded  the  construction  of  his  cele^ 
brated  Achromatic  Telescope^  which,  doubtless^ 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  of  the  age.  Mr.  Dolland  pursued  thia 
improvement  by  increasing  the  number  of  glasseis^ 
with  so  much  success,  as  to  make  the  refracting 
instruments  of  his  time  superior  to  the  reflecting 
of  equal  length.  The  principle  which  he  disco* 
vered  was  explored  still  fiirther,  and  the  Tele-^ 
scope  which  he  contrived  carried  to  a  higher  de-i 
gree  of  perfection  soon  afterwards,  by  Mr.  ,Zw-» 
HER,  of  retersburgh,  who  ascertained,  by  experin 
ments,  that  increasing  the  quantity  of  kud  in  the 
formation  of  lenses,  augmented  the  powej  so  much 
desired  in  this  instrument.  .  And,  still  more  re-? 
cently,  additional  discoveries  have  been  made  tct 
specting  it,  and  additional  means  of  correctingjts 
inaccuracies  devised,  by  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  rro-% 
fessor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univer^ty  of  Edin- 
burgh/   It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned,  that 

•  "^  ♦■ . 

4  See  Trangictiops  of  the  Royal  Socic^  of  Edioborgh,  vot  iit 
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tbe  hiAts  and  publications  of  the  celebrated  Ecler 
on  this  subject,  though  found  erroneous,  probably 
contributed  something  to  Mr.  Dolland's  disco- 
very; and  that  the  distinguished  mathematicians^ 
Clairaut  and  D'Alembert,  about  the  same  time, 
rendered  themselves  very  conspicuous  among  the 
philosophers  of  Europe,  by  their  ingenious  calcu- 
lations and  suggestions,  in  aid  of  the  achromatic 
instrument. 

But,  from  the  necessary  imperfection,  and  the 
small  limits  to  which  the  dioptric  plan  of  magni- 
fying distant  objects  is  confined,  the  improvement 
of  the  Reflecting  Telescope  became,  early  in  the 
century,  an  object  of  particular  attention.  This 
instrument,  which  had  been  invented,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  by  Mr.  James  Gregory,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  which  had  been  executed,  on  a 
different  plan,  by  Sir  Isaac  NfewxoN,  was  greatly 
improved  by  Mr.  Hadley,  who,  in  1719,  pre- 
sented a  very  powerful  Telescope  of  this  kind  to 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1734  Mr.  Short,  an  inge- 
nious artist  of  Editiburgh,  devised  still  further  im- 
provemetits  in  this  instrument.  These  were  chiefly 
effected  by  a  new  method  which  he  discovered  of 
grinding  mirrors.  But  the  secret  art  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  this  with  so  much  success,  is  said 
to  have  died  with  him.  After  him,  Mr.  Mudge, 
of  London,  by  making  specula  of  a  composition  of 
different  metals,  and  by  inventing  a  method  of 
grinding  them  in  the  parabolic  curve^  which  had 
been  considered  so  difficult  a  problem  by  his 
•predecessors,  effected  yet  greater  improvements. 
Mr.  Mudge  was  followed  by  his  countryman,  Mr. 
Edwards,  whp  also  laboured,  with  considerable 
success,  on  the  same  instrument.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  the  great  Astronomer  Herschel,  to  fur- 
,  jiish  the  world  with  reflecting  telescopes  of  the 
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most  if^ronderful  magnifyiog  powet.  The.  tHitafiSg 
dinary  length  to  which  he  has  carried  his  im«? 
provements,  and  the  astonishing  discoyieries  whic|l 
they  have  enabled  him  to  make,  are  too  recent, 
and  too  well  known  to  make  a  detail  of  them  ne* 
cessary  here. 

.  During  the  period  which  we  are  eonsideringi 
microscopes  have  been  also  carried  to  very  high 
degrees  of  perfection*  In  1702  Mr.  Wilson  in* 
vented  one,  of  the  single  kind,  which  is  still  much 
in  use.  In  1710  Mr.  Adams  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  another,  also  single,  but  of  much 
greater  magnifying  power.  To  which  succeeded^ 
^oon  afterwards,  the  ingenious  device  of  Mr.  Grey, 
of  a  temporary  microscope,  by  mean^  of  a  globuk 
of  water.  In  1738  or  1739,  Mr*  Lieberkuhn 
made  two  very  important  improvements  in  micro-' 
scopes,  by  the  invention  of  the  Solar  Microscope^ 
jand  that  for  viewing  opaque  objects.  These  were 
follow0d  by  the  reflecting  microscope  of  Dr.  S^ith, 
said  to-be  superior  to  all  others.  Besides  tho^e 
above  mentioned,  discoveries  and  improveitjentt 
relative  to  microscopes,  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
counted, have  been  made  by  philosophers  and 
practical  opticians.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
are  Culieper,  Baker,  Ellis,  Lyonet,  MAitriK^ 
^  CtTFF,  Adams,  and  Withminc;  who  have  either 
contrived  microscopes  suitable  for  particular  pur- 
poses, or  suggested  inventions  ^lid  additiohs  of 
more  general  applicatioti. 

There  is  probably  no  division  of  fhis  review,^ 
tinder  which  another  modern  inventioti,  the  Tele-^ 
graphs  may  with  more  propriety  be  placed  tharl 
this.  Though  something  like  Telegraphic  com- 
.tounications  had  been  attempted  many  centuries 
.before,  on  particular  military  or  civil  emergences  $ 
^et  nothing  of  this  kind  was  rodttced  to  regular 
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iSfitem,  or  much  known,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,"  when  M.  Amontons,  of 
J^rance,  exhibited  a  telegraph  on  a  new  and  con- 
venient plan.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
this  machine  wa&  generally  applied  to  useful  pur*" 
posesi  or  became  an  object  of  much  attention* 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1*793  M.  Chappe 
(announced  art  invention  under  this  name*  Whc-* 
ther  he  was  acquainted  with  the  contrivance  of 
M.  Amoktons  is  not  known;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  his  was  nearly  on  the  same  plani  The  in- 
vention of  M.  Chappe  immediately  became  art  * 
object  of  public  attention.  Additions  and  alter* 
ations  in  his  plan,  were  proposed5  and  some  of 
them  highly  advantageous;  and  telegraphs  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  came  into  use  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  iti  Great-Britain*  How 
great  the  importance  of  this  channel  of  intelli- 

fence  is  at  present,  and  how  much  more  so  it  may 
e  rendered  by  those  improvements  in  its  construe^' 
tion  and  management  which  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  take  place,  will  readily  occur  to  every 
mind*  To  say  nothing  of  the  dispatch  with  which 
information  may  be  conveyed,  by  this  means,  in 
time  of  warj  and  thus  prevent  much  evil  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  it  may  hereafter  become  an  instrument 
of  commercial  communication  of  the  highest  uti- 
lity, and  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  many  va- 
luable national  purposes** 

The  late  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Dn 
Herschel,  with  respect  to  the  rays  of  light  and 

«  tt  Ib  91^  by  a  writer  In  the  PUlonphUal  Magatihe  of  London,  that 
tlie  celebrated  Robbrt  Hooks,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Boylcig 
invented  a  Telegraph,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  those  which  have  been 
«ince  V9ed;  and  formally  announced  and  described  it,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  May  atst,  1684. 

«  See  Encyclopedia,  art.  Telegraph,  and  a  paper  on  the  lamc  6ubject|  is 
lrol«  i.  ^  the  MoiMMy.  Magazinf  of  JLondoiK 

I 
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beat,  are  curious,  and  highly  interesting.  H5r 
seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  different 
prismatic  colours  have  different  grades  of  tempe- 
rature; that  radiant  heat,  as  weS  as  light,  is  not 
only  refrangible,  but  ako  subject  to  the  laws  of 
dispersion,  arising  from  its  different  refrangibiKty;^ 
that  those  rays  of  light  which  have  ^ the  greatest 
illuminating  power  are  the  yellotVi  and  those 
which  have  the  greatest  heating  power  the  ted; 
and,  of  course,  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief 
the  viiz^xmnm.  o{  illumination^  and  Uie  raaximuria. 
afA^flr/,  do  not  coincide.'" 


ASTROjTOMr. 

Though  this  subject  is  mentioned  last,  it  holds  3t 
fery  conspicuous  place  among  those  branches  of 
mechanical  philosophy  which  have  received  gre^ 
accessions  of  discovery  and  improvement  during  the 
tentury  in  question.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
the  Principia  of  the  immortal  Newton  had  givfen  a 
new  face  to  astronomical  science.  Much  h^  been:  ' 
done  by.  his  predecessors,  and  especially  by  the  sa- 
gacious Kepler,^  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  grand 
discoveries;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  this  luminary 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  shed  a  degree  of  light  on 
the  laws  of  our  planetary  system,  which  has  served 
to  guide  every  exertion,  and  point  out  the  way  to 
all  progress  which  has  since  been  made.  It  was 
he  who  first  applied  the  simple  principle  of  gravi- 
tation to  account  for  the  movements  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies;  who  laid  down  the  laws  of  this  great 
and  all  pervading  attraction;  and  thence,  by  *he^ 
assistance  of  a  sublime  geometry,  deduced  the  re- 
volutions of  the  planetary  orbs,  both  primary  and 

w  See  Traxuaction«  of  the  Rx)yal  Societal  £6v  i8oq».j 
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secondary,  including  the  minute  irregularities  of 
each,  with  some  errors  indeed,  but  with  a  degree 
of  cotiformity  to  nature  and  subsequent  observa- 
tion, which  must  ever  astonish  and  delight  the  in- 
quiring mind.  The  British  philosopher  leaving 
astroiiomy  in  this  improved  state,  no  wonder  that 
those  who  came  after  him  should  at  once,  with 
growing  ardour,  and  with  greater  ease,  pursue  a 
course  which  be  had  so  happily  marked  out. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  under  review, 
we  find  Flamstead,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal  of 
England,  devoting  himself  to  this  science  with 
great  zeal  and  success.  He  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  ^fised  stars;  and  after  a  series  of 
patient  and  most  laborious  observations,  published, 
in  1719,  a  catalogue  of  stars,  more  extensive  and 
accurate  than  had:  ever  been  formed  by  one  man* 
To  him,  both  in  office,  and  in  astronomical  fame, 
wcceeded  Dr*  H alley,  who  made  a  number  of 
important  discoveries,  and  usefijl  publications* 
An^ong  many  others  which,  might  be  mentioned, 
he  discovered  the  Acceleration  of  the  Moouy  and 
gave  a  very  ingenious  method  of  finding  her  paral^ 
lax.  He  composed  tables  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  all  the  planets.  -  He  also  recommended  the 
mode  of  a$certaining  the  Lovgitudehy  Lunar  Ob* 
servaiions;  a  mode  which  has  been  since  much 
improved,  and  generally  adopted;  and  which  is, 
at  present,  the  most  certain  guide  of  the  mariner^ 
After  him,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
was  placed  Dr.  Bradley,  who  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  practical  astronomer.  He 
was  the  first  who  made  observations  with  suffici- 
ent accuracy  to  detect  the  smaller  inequalities,  in 
the  motions  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars.  By 
means  of  this  accuracy,  he  discovered,  in  1727^ 
the  aberration  of  the  stars y  a. phenomenon  pro- 
duced by  the  compound  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
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the  rays  of  H^ht;  and  furnishing  flew  proof,  both 
of  the  materiality  and  amazing  velocity  of  lights 
and  also  of  the  reality  df  that  motion  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  the  earth.  The  same  gentleman, 
in  1737,  discovered  the  nutation  of  the  earth*i 
irrw—that  libratory  motion,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  eclip^ 
tic,  and  the  retrograde  -  revolution  of  her  nodes  J 
thus,  in  the  course  often  years,  making  two  of  th^ 
most  important  additions  to  astronomical  know- 
ledge that  the  century  produced. 

While  these  noble  and  successful  exertions  w«d 
making  in  Great-Britain,  to  improve  the  science 
of  astronomy,  the  philosophers  df  France  were 
employing  themselves  in  the  sam6  field  of  inquiiyi 
and  with  Very  honourable  success.  The  reil  nguW 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit  had  not  been,  before  thit 
time,  satisfactorily  ascertained.  M.  Cassini,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Paris,  believed  its  figure  td 
be  that  of  a  prolate  spheroid,  or,  in  other  word^^ 
that  the  polar  diameter  was  greater  than  the  equa'* 
torials  while  Newton  had  been  led,  by  his  prin^ 
ciples,  to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite,  and  had 
taught  that  it  must  be  an  oblate  spheroidy  or  flatted 
at  the  poles.  To  determine  the  question,  between 
these  contending  powers,  the  French  Royil  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  under  the  authority  artd  patron- 
age of  Lewis  XV.  resolved  to  have  two  degrees 
of  the  meridian  measured,  the  one  as  near  the 
Equator,  and  the  other  as  near  the  Pole,  as  pds-^ 
sible.  For  this  purpose,  one  company  of  philoso- 
phers, consisting  of  Messrs.  Godin,  Condamine; 
and  BouGiTEK,  to  whom  the  King  of  Spain  added 
Don  Ulloa  and  Don  Juan,  was  dispatched,  in 
1735,  to  South -America;  and  another  Company, 
consisting  of  Messrs,  Maupertitis,  Clairault, 
Camus,  Le  Monier,  and  OutntfeR,  attended  by 
Professor  Celsius,  of  Upsal,  were  sent  to  I^pland* 
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These  compahies,  after  devoting  several  years  to 
the  task  committed  to  tfaem^  and  encountering  nu«> 
merous  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  at  length 
completed  their  design.  The  result  proved  to  ba 
an  ample  confirmation  of  Newton's  opinion ;  for 
a  degree  near  the  Pole  being  found  to  measure 
more  than  one  near  the  Equator,  they  necessarily 
inferred  that  the  polar  degree  must  be  part  of  a 
larger  circle.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  our 
knowledge  of  the  Moon  was  extremely  defective. 
Since  that  period,  so  many  discoveries  have  beca 
made  respecting  this  attendant  on  our  earth,  and 
the  laws  of  her  motion  have  been  so  ably  and  dili* 
gently  investigated,  that  this  part  of  astronomy 
may  now  be  ranked  among  those  vfhich  are  most 
folly  known  and  understood.  I^or  these  investi^ 
gation$  we  arfc  indebted  to  Clair ault,  D'Ai.em-» 
JK^RT,  EuLER,  Mayer,  Simpson,  WALMSLYy 
BxjRG>  BouvARP,  Db  la  Grange,  De  la  Place, 
and  others^  By  the  labours  of  these  gr^at  astro** 
nonrers,  the  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motioD 
have  been  detected,  ascertained,  and  reduced  to  a 
system;  accurate  Lunar  Tables  have  been  farmed; 
and  the  theory  of  this  satellite  has  been  carried  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection^  that  her  place  in  the 
heavens  may  be  computed  with  a  degree  of  preci-» 
si<m,  which  would  have  been  pronounced,  a  few 
years  ago,  altogether  impossible*  With  respect  to 
the  condition  and  aspect  of  the  moon's  surface^ 
many  important  discoveries  have  been  made^  and 
much  valuable  information  given  to  the  world,  by 
M.  ScHROETER,^  R  Celebrated  astronomer  of  Goet- 

9t  tt  k  lm(>$i8slble  to  recollect  the  attem{>t  by  M.  BiRliAiiDrN  t>s^  St< 
PiAStt,  in  hkStttdlis  of  Naturi^  to  revivo  the  opinion  of  CASsiNt  on  thii 
subject  without  surprize.  That  so  learned  and  ingenious  a  man  should  op-, 
pose  such  distinct  mathematical  demonstration,  is  one  of  those  caprkes  of 
Mspectabk  iiuads  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

y  Sec    SeUtwkfograpbisfU  Sraffmntf,  &c.  by  Joban.  Hterontmus 
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tingen,  and  by  Dr.  Herschel,  of  Great-Britain  t^ 
who,  by  the  aid  of  very  powerful  and  accurate  in- 
struments, and  with  the  skill  and  perseverance  for 
which  they  are  so  eminently  distinguished,  have 
made  surprizing  progress  in  investigating  this  de- 
partment of  the  lunar  phenomena.. 

When  Newton  died,  several  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  planetary  motions,  arising  from  the  disturb- 
ing forces  of  various  bodies,  were  with  difficulty 
reconciled  with  the  astronomical  principles  which 
he  had  laid  down.  These  inequalities  have  been 
successively  investigated  since  that  time,  their 
causes  ascertained,  their  laws  fixed,  their  perfect 
consistency  with  the  Newtonian  theory  demon-t 
strated,  and  thus  a  very  formidable  objection  to 
that  theory  satisfactorily  removed. — It  is  known  to 
mathematicians,  that  this  celebrated  philosopher,, 
calculating  the  effect  of  the  sun*s  force,  in  pro- 
ducing the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,,  fell  mto 
an  error,  and  made  it  less,  by  one  half,  than  the 
truth.  The  true  quantity  of  this  niotion  was  first 
determined  by  M.  D'Alembert,  in  1.749;  who 
also,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  more  folly  ex- 
plained the  nutation  of  the  eartKs  axis,  which 
iMtd  been  discovered  a  few  years  before  by  Dr,. 
Bradley.  With  no  less  diligence  the  inequalities 
in  the  revolutions  of  all  the  planets,  and  especially 
oi  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  been  examined,  as-r> 
certained,  and  reduced  to  regular  principles.  In 
these  difficult  investigations,  many  astronomers 
have  employed  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  their  labours  rendered  important 
services  to  this  science;  but,  perhaps,  none  of  the 
number  deserve  more  honourable  distinction  than 
iEuLER,  De  la  Place,  and  De  la  Grange,  whose 
accurate  observations,  and  rigid  and  delicate  ana- 
lyses, with  a  view  to  explore  the  anomalies  in 
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question,  display  great  penetration,  diligence  and 
perseverance. 

The  year  17&1  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  primctry  Planet,  This  disco*-^ 
very  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Herschbl,  an 
astronomer  of  Hanover,  residing  in  Great-Britain, 
He  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  successful  exertions  in  augmenting  the 
,  powers  of  optical  instruments,  and  particularly 
m  improving  the  reflecting  telescope.  With  an 
instrument  of  this  kind,  of  great  excellence,  he 
first  determined  the  existence  of  the  Planet,  which 
he  denominated  Georgium  SiduSy  in  honour  of  the 
British  King;  but  which  is  now  generally  called, 
by  the  consent  of  astronomers,  after  his  own  name. 
From  his  observations,  and  those  of  others,  it  has 
been  since  found  that  this  planet  is  attended  by  six 
secondaries,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
ascertaining  the  respective  times  and  kws  of  their 
revolutions.* 

But  this  discovery  is  not  the  only  one  which 
will  transmit  the  name  of  Dr.  Herschel  to  poste- 
rity with  distinguished  honour.  In  1787,  he  dis- 
covered a  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  the  year 
after  a  seventh,  attending  the  same  planet.  He 
ascertained  the  rotation  of  Saturn's  Ring,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
ditions made  to  astronomical  science  since  those 
of  Dr.  Bradley*  He  discovered  a  second  ring 
belonging  to  that  planet,  and  actually  observed 
fixed  stars  between  this  and  the  one  before  known. 
He  discovered  also  around  tbe  same  planet  a  qtdn^ 
tuple  belt  of  spots y  by  which  he  ascertained  the  re- 

s  On  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century  (Janaary  i^  i8ox)  anotier 
nem  primary  Planet  was  discovered  by  M.  PiAZZi,  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily, 
which  is  likewise  called  by  the  name  of  the  discoverer.  It  is  not  appa^ 
rently  larger  than  a  fixed  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  The  inclination 
flf  tu  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  ^bout  lo  deg.  36  mki,  57  see*  and 
ill  periodical  r«?oiu(ion  a  tittl$  mor«  thsin  fovr.years*  / 
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ftlity  and  the  time  of  Its  diurnal  ipotion.  He  liajj 
published  new  and  valuable  observations  on  the 
«UB,  the  moon,  and  indeed  on  almost  all  the  bo- 
dies belonging  to  the  solar  system.  He  has  greatly 
enlai?ged  out  acquaintance  tvith  the  fixed  starsj 
and,  in  ^  word j  so  much  extended  our  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  that  bis  life  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  aeras  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  this  branch  of  philosophy. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
respective  distances  of  the  several  planets  from  the 
$un  were  far  from  being  accurately  determined,* 
These,  by  successive  observations,  have  been  since 
ascertainedi  with  a  great  degree  of  precision;  and 
the  various  astronomical  uses  which  this  knowledge 
is  calculated  to  subserve,  have  been  displayed  itt 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Particularly  the 
observations  made  by  many  philosophers  on  the 
transits  o(  Vtmis  and  Mercury ^  which  the  eigh-- 
teenth  century  exhibited,  have  thrown  much  light 
on  this  subject,  and  on  several  questions  of  great 
importance  in  astronomy. 

.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ?ince  our  knowledge  of 
Conieis  was  in  its  Infancy.  Dr;  Halley,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration,  made 
the  first  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  this 
part  of  the  science  in  his  Synopsis  Astronomitg 
CometiCisey  published  in  1705.  But  his  inquiries, 
concerning  these  excentric  bodies,  though  inge* 
nious  and  highly  valuable,  were  far  from  being 
adequate  or  satisfactory.  By  the  labours  of  mo- 
dern astronomers,  qur  acquaintance  with  the 
comets  ha&  been  w^onderfuUy  extended*  Sixty 
eight  new  ones  have  been  observed;  the  return  of 
many  of  them  has  been  ascertained  and  demon- 
strated,'' and  many  curious  facts  respecting  them 

m  M<  Db  jtA  Xmnbi,  m  iut  ^stmj  af  Attrmom^^  for  the  year  i8of, 

ktimate^y  that  tlieobtcrntioMwlikh  took  pbce  io  (Aitemnojof^lnt  fov 
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discovered,  and  received  ample  illustration.  The 
learned  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Father  Bosco^ 
vicH,  and  of  M.  De  la  Place,  for  determining 
the  orbits  of  comets,  have  been  long  known  and 
praised  by  Astronomers.  The  great  Works  of  M* 
riNGRE,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  on  this 
branch  of  astronomical  philosophy,  are  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  most  full  and  Useful  of  those 
which  have  appeared  on  the  subject.*  But  besides 
what  has  been  effected  by  the  useful  inquiries  o^ 
these  gentlemen,  the  observations  of  mahy  others, 
tod  particularly  of  De  Lalande,  and  his  dountry-* 
men^  Messierj  and  Mechain,  and  also  of  Burck-« 
HARDT,  ah  illustrious  German  astronomer^  havei 
contributed  much  to  exteiid  our  knowledge  of* 
cometS;  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark^  that  the 
difficulty  of  making  observations  on  comets  has 
beenj  within  a  fe\v  years^  greatly  diminished* 
The  methods  of  calculating  their  elements  are  now 
short  and  easy,  in  comparisoii  with  what  they 
were  half  k  century  &go*  Operations  which  therl 
Occupied  mahy  days,  may  now  be  dispatched  with 
tecuracy^  in  a  few  hours* 

The  importance  of  accurate  blDsetvatiohs  6h  th^ 
Jixed  star^^  in  order  to  ascertain  their  motion^ 
places,  and  relative  circumstances^  is  known  to 
every  astronomer.  It  is  to  the  stars  we  ar6 
obliged  to  refer  all  the  rtiotiohs  of  the  sun^  the 
plariets^  and  the  comets.  In  this  part  of  the  sci-« 
ence  under  consideration,  much  has  been  done 
during  the  last  century.     The  catalogue  of  stars 

liait  liuide  it  qiie6tionat>le  whether  tiie  doctrine  long  elitertaihed,  and  consi*' 
dered  as  settled  by  him  and  other  astronomers,  that  comets  revolve,  be  not 
erroneous.  This  doubt  ivill  probably  soon  receive  a  solution,  if  the  spirit 
of  zeal  and  industry  should  continue  which  at  present  animates  many  "Em* 
topean  philosophers. 

t  Treatise  on  Comets^  by  M.  PiNGRE,  %  Vols.  4to.  Paris,  1783.  Tbi 
t)etermihatton  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets ^  according  to  the  Methods  of  Father  Bos-* 
CO  VICE,  and  M.  Ds  la  Place,  vntb  nevi  and  tmj^fete  Tahfts^  by  Sir 

HIN&7  SlIfiLStlE&D)  4tO.  179^.      . 
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formed  by  Flamstead,  was  before  meiifiottcd  k§ 
one  of  the  most  complete  ever  derived  from  the 
labours  of  an  individual.  To  this  succeeded  the 
observations  and  catalogues  of  De  la  CAiLLEy 
Bradley,  and  Mayer,  vsrhich  it  is  scarcely  necies-^ 
sary  to  say  were  highly  valuable.  After  these,  M* 
Bode,  of  Berlin,  published,  in  1782,  a  very  exten- 
sive and  improved  catalogue,  whicb  is  greatly 
esteemed  among  astronomers.  He  was*  followed 
by  the  celebrated  Baron  De  Zach,  of  Gotha, 
whose  catalogues  and  tables,  in  many  respects^ 
excelled  all  that  had  preceded  them.  Besides^ 
these,  the  public  has  been  favoured  with  interesting^ 
accounts  of  new  starsy  by  Herschel,  M  askel  yne, 
the  elder  Lalande,  and  many  others.  The  num- 
ber discovered  by  the  powerful  instruments  of 
Herschel,  in  particular,  is  almost  incredibly  great. 
But  the  last,  and  the  most  complete  series  of  ob^ 
servations  ever  made  in  this  department  of  astro- 
nomy, is  that  lately  announced  by  Le  Francais 
Lala^tde,  the  nephew  of  the  veteran  in  science, 
of  the  same  name  before  mentioned,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  ingenious  and  enterprizing 
wife,  has  determined  the  places  of  fifty  thousand 
stars,  from  the  Pole  to  two  or  three  degrees  below 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.'' 

We  may  also  reckon  among  the  great  astrono-* 
mical  improvements  of  the  last  age,  the  formation? 
of  many  Tables-,  exhibiting  the  places  and  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Among  these  are  the 
Comefarial  Tables  of  Dr.  Halley,.  since  enlarged 
and  corrected  by  many  hands,  and  particularly  by 
a.  number  of  eminent  French  astronomers.  To  the 
«ame  list  also  hclongTables  of  the  Su7i  and  Moon, 
by  Le  Monier,  and  De  la  Hire  ;  the  Solar  Tables: 
of  De  la  Caille,  Dawes,.  DeLambre,  andDE 

g  Sec  Lai.ande*8  HUtcry  of  AdtMemj  fox  xSoc^ 
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SJach;  and  the  successively  improved  Lunar  Tables 
of  Clairault,  Euler,  Mayer,  Mason,  and  final- 
ly, of  BuRCKHARDT,  founded  on  the  observations  of 
Burg  and  Bouvard.  Tables  of  all  the  primary 
PlanetSy  and  their  Secondaries^  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  period  in  question ;  among  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are  those  of  Bradley, 
Cassini,  De  Lambre,  Wargentin,  Vidal, 
Oriani,  Schubert,  Burckhardt,  and  De  La- 
lANDE.  Tables  of  Parallax  and  RefracHon  have 
been  formed  by  Bradley,  Dunthorne,  and  Shep- 
herd, particularly  the  last,  whose  work  is  a  won- 
derful monument  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
To  these  mi^ht  be  added  a  multitude  of  others, 
published  by  individuals,  and  learned  societies,  va- 
rious sets  or  which  may  be  found  in  modern  books 
of  astronomy.  Those  printed  in  De  Lalande's 
great  ^stematic  work,  are  probably  exceeded  by 
none  extant  in  fulness  and  accuracy.  By  means 
©f  these  TableSy  many  complex  calculations,  which, 
without  their  aid,  would  cost  the  labour  of  several 
hours,  or  even  days,  may  now  be  performed  in  an 
eighth  or  tenth  part  of  the  time  which  they  for- 
merly employed,  and  with  much  greater  assurance 
of  a  true  result 

Previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
Eclipses y  of  various  kinds,  had  been  observed  and 
calculated,  yet  these  operations  had  rarely  been 
made  subservient  to  any  important  practical  pur- 
pose. Within  a  few  years  past,  philosophers  have 
paid  more  attention  to  this  part  of  astronomy. 
Methods  have  been  devised  of  calculating  eclipses 
with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  before.  Large 
collections  of  these  calculations  have  been  rhade, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  with  the  view  of  de- 
ducing from  thence  the  longitude  of  cities,  and 
determining  other  astronomical  and  geographical 
c[uestions.     Among  those  who  have  distinguished 
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themselves  in  this  branch  of  astronomy,  M.  Tries* 
KECKER,  of  Germany,  and  M.  Goudin,  of  Francej^ 
are  entitled  to  peculiar  honour/ 

To  discover  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  find- 
ing the  LongitudCy  has  long  been  a  grand  deside- 
ratum  among  astronomers  and  navigators.  Iq 
1714,  an  association  was  formed  in  Great-Britain, 
Vnder  the  denomination  of  the  Board  of  Longitude y 
?iided  by  the  authority  and  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  exertions  and  the  liberality  of  this 
body  have  done  honour  to  their  age  and  country, 
land  in  a  very  pleasing  degree,  attained  their  im-. 
portant  object.  The  most  approved  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  Longitude  now  in  use,  viz.  by  ob-» 
serving  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or 
from  certain  stars,  though  repeatedly  suggested, 
yras  never  reduced  to  practice  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  promoting  this  object  Dr.  Halley 
early  distinguished  himself.  To  him  succeeded 
several  others,  who  formed  Lunar  Tables^  with  ^ 
view  to  facilitate  the  necessary  calculations;  but 
among  these,  none  laboured  with  so  much  success 
9s  Professor  Mayer,  of  Gottingen,  whose  tables 

d  The  attempts  made  by  certain  infidels,  during  the  eighteenth  century^ 
to  derive  an  argument  against  the  chronology  of  the  sacred  writings,  from 
9ome  astronomical  records,  said  to  be  found  in  Asia,  is  well  known;  as  are 
plso  the  ample  refutation  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  total  disappointment 
of  their  hopes,  from  this  quarter.  We  have  been  recently  informed,  that 
9ome  of  the  learned  men  of  France,  connected  with  the  late  military  expe- 
dition to  Egypt ^  assert,  that  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  in  that  country* 
they  discovered  astronomical  records,  which  prove  the  age  of  the  world  ta 
be  many  thousands  of  years  greater  than  the  sacred  history  represents  it.  It  is 
not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  amnver  a  matter  befmre  be  bearetb  it,  and  therefcMre 
imtil  more  shall  be  known  concerning  the  facts  stated,  and  the  reasonings 
employed  by  these  men,  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the 
subject.  But  the  extreme  fallacy  to  which  arguments  derived  from  sources 
of  this  kind  are  liable,  must  be  obvious  to  every  astronomer;  and  he  mu^t 

tave  Httle  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  knowledge  who  does  not 
now,  that  assertions  as  bold  as  those  in  question  have  more  than  once  been 
demonstrated  to  be  false;  that  expectations  as  sanguine  have  been  often 
)>lasted;  and  that  modem  discoveries  in  ^ience,  and  the  observations  oC 
travellers,  instead  of  discrediting  the  sacred  history,  have  uniformly  te^de^ 
|g  iUiistrate  and  coiifirni  it. 
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were  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  large  premium  from  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  before  mentioned.  Mayer's 
tables  were  afterwards  improved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mason,  of  England,  who  reached  a  still  greater 
degree  of  precision  in  his  calculations.  And  finally, 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  present  Astro- 
nomer Royal  of  Britain,  is  due  the  honour  of 
contributing  much  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
plan,  and  of  introducing  it  into  general  practice. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  Longitude,  by 
observations  on  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter  s  moons, 
though  practised  as  early  as  1688,  has  yet  been 
much  improved  during  the  period  under  discussion. 
For  these  improvements,  which  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  superior  extent  and  accuracy  of  modem  ta- 
bles, we  are  indebted  principally  to  Drs.  Bradley 
and  Pound,  M.  Cassini,  the  younger,  Mr.  War- 
gentin,    and  M.  Delambre,   of  whom  the  ta- 
bles of  the  last  have  been  generally  adopted  in 
many  of  the  late  nautical  almanacks.     A  third 
mode  of  determining  the  Longitude,  by  well  regu- 
lated Time-keepers,  is  almost  wholly  a  production 
of  the  last  age.     For  although  some  attempts  of 
the  kind  were  made  in  the  preceding  century, 
nothing  effectual    was   done   until    1714,  when 
Henry  Sully,  an  Englishman,  published  a  small 
tract  at  Vienna,  on  the  subject  of  watch-making, 
and  announced  some  improvements  in   the   art, 
with  a  view  to  the  Longitude,  which  were  said  to 
be  valuable,   and  attended   with  success.     This 
plan,   however,   was   afterwards   brought   much 
nearer  to  perfection,  by  the  ingenious  and  perse- 
vering labours  of  John  Harrison,  also  of  England, 
who,  in  1726,  produced  a  time-keeper  of  such  un- 
common accuracy  as  not  to  err  above  one  second 
in  a  month,  for  ten  years  together.     Watches  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  which  have  proved  of  great  uti* 
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Hty  to  navigators,  were  also  formed  soon  aftef^ 
Harrison's,  by  Kendal,  Arnold,  and  others  of 
Great-Britain,  arid  by  several  distinguished  French 
artists.  The  happy  effects  of  these  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  aiding  navigation,  and,  of  course, 
their  favourable  influence  on  commerce  and  the 
interests  of  humanity,  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  re- 
quire formal  explanation. 

But  no  age,  assuredly,  can  vie  with  the  last,  in 
the  accuracy  and  astonishing  powers  of  the  astro^^ 
nomical  Instruments  which  it  produced.  The  prin- 
cipal ones,  among  those  of  an  optical  kind,  were 
mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  and 
need  not  be  again  recounted.  In  addition  to  these, 
many  curious  instruments  and  machines j  serving  to 
illustrate  and  exemplify  the  principles  of  astro* 
nomy,  have  been  devised  by  ingenious  men.  The 
first  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Orrery^  invented 
by  Mr.  George  Graham,  an  English  mathema-- 
tical-instrument-maker,  and  presented  to  George 
I.'  The  next  is  a  machine,  under  the  same 
name,  contrived  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  also* 
of  England,  and  including  some  improvements 
on  the  former.  To  these  succeeded  a  Planeta^ 
riumy  of  very  curious  structure,  by  Mr.  William 
Jones,  of  London,  and  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomical Sphere,  by  Dr.  Long,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  to  say  nothing  of  a^ 
multitude  of  other  inventions  of  a  similar  kind,  by  . 
different  artists  and  astronomers.  But  among  all 
the  contrivances  of  this  nature  which  have  been 
executed  by  modern  talents,  the  machine  invented 

e  The  origin  of  the  name  given  to  this  machine  is  as  follows.  Mr. 
Rowley,  a  matheniatical-instrument-maker,  having  obtained  one  from 
<yRAHAM,  the  inventor,  to  be  sent  abroad,  with  some  of  his  own  instru- 
fnents,  he  copied  it,  and  made  one  for  the  Eurl  o/'Orr er v.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Graham's  right  to  the  invention,  think-« 
ing  to  compliment  the  noble  encourager,  called  it  an  Orrny^  and  gay^ 
RpWLEy  the  prjiise  due  to  Grahak. 
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by  our  illustrious  countryman,  Dr.  David  Rit- 

TENHOUSE,  and  modestly  called  by  him  an  Orrery, 
after  the  production  of  Graham,  is  by  far  the  most 
curious  and  valuable,  whether  we  consider  its 
beautiful  and  ingenious  structure,  or  the  extent  and 
accuracy  with  which  it  displays  the  celestial  phe- 


nomena/ 


Among  the  instruments  for  making  astronomical 
observations,  invented  during  the  last  century, 
^here  is  none  more  important  than  the  celebrated 
Quadrant,  invented  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, though  afterwards  claimed  as  a  production 
of  Mr.  Hadley,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  The 
inestimable  value  of  this  instrument,  for  various 
purposes,  and  especially  for  the  direction  of  the 
mariner,  is  well  known.  Since  the  original  plan, 
of  constructing  it  was  announced,  improvements 
of  much  value  have  been  suggested  by  the  Rev, 
Dr.  EwiNG,*  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsvl- 
vania,  by  Professor  Patterson,*  of  the  same  m- 
stitution,  and  by  Mr.  Magellan,  of  London. 
We  may  next  mention  the  Astronomical  or  Equa- 
torial Sector,  an  instrument  of  great  utility,  in- 
vented by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Graham,  before 
mentioned ;  the  Transit  and  Equal  Altitude  Instru- 
ment, first  made  for  Le  Monnier,  the  French  as- 
tronomer, by  Mr.  Sisson,  of  London;  and  the 
Grand  Astronomical  Circle,  by  Borda  and  others, 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  instrument 
in  use  among  astronomers,  being  in  fact  a  kind 
of  portable  observatory,  and  probably  carrying  the 


/  For  a  further  account  of  this  celebrated  Orrery,  sec  the  TransacfUns  of 
ibe  Anijeriean  Philosophical  Seeieiy,  Yol.  i.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  brief  an^ 
comprehensive  view  of  the  genius,  character  and  works  of  Dr.  Ritten- 
Bouss,  will  find  a  good  sketch  of  them  in  an  Mulogium,  pronounced  ia 
honour  of  his  memory,  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  by  Dr* 

^USH. 

g  Transactions  of  the.  American  Piiilosophical  Society,  toL  u 
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delicate  accuracy  of  its  indications  to  nearly   ^§ 
great  a  length   as  human  art  will   admit.     Nor 
ought  it  to  be  omitted  here,  that  the  method  of" 
graduating  astronomical  instruments  has,  within 
the  last  age,  received  the  most  astonishing  im- 
provements,    Mr.  Bird,  of  Great-Britain,  was 
long  distinguished  in  this  line;  but  more  recently 
his  countryman,  Mr.  Ramsden,  has  invented  a 
method  incomparably  more  easy,  expeditious,  and 
accurate  than  any  before  known.     The  abridge- 
ment of  labour  by  this  new  method  is  scarcely 
credible.     An  operation  which  cost  Mr.  Birdf 
several  days,  we  are  told,  can  now  be  performed 
much   better  upon   Mr.    Ramsden's   plan,  and 
nearly  in  as  many  minutes. 

Besides  the  invention  of  new  astronomical  in- 
struments, the  last  age  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
treat  improvement  otalmost  all  which  were  before 
nown  and  in  use.  The  services,  by  these  means, 
rendered  to  astronomy  by  the  artists  mentioned  itt 
the  last  paragraph,  and  also,  by  Short,  Gra- 
ham, Herschel,  Troughton,  and  others,  among 
whom  might  be  mentioned  several  French  artists 
of  eminence,  are  too  numerous  and  important  ta 
be  adequately  acknowledged  in  this  place •  These 
improvements  have,  no  doubt,  served  greatly  to 
abridge  the  labour  of  astronomical  calculations, 
and  to  confer  new  accuracy  upon  every  part  of 
the  science. 

At  the  conclusion  oi  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  number  of  regularly  established  and  endowed 
public  Observatories  was  small.  It  is  believed 
that  only  two^  or  at  most  three^  of  any  distiiictioil 
existed  on  earth.  Within  the  last  century,  the 
number  of  these  institutions  has  greatly  increased* 
Tliey  are  now  established  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe;  richly  furnished  with  the  best  apparatus 
for  making  observations;  and  continually  sending 
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forth  discoveries  and  improvements^  as  th^  best 
^evidence  of  their  utility. 

But  astronomy  has  not  only  been  enriched  by 
the  augmentation  of  its  own  immediate  revenues  j 
it  has  been  also  improved,  during  the  period  in 
question,  by  the  collateral  aid  of  other  sciences 
and  arts.  The  improvements  in  the  mechanic  artSi 
by  furnishing  the  astronomer  with  more  perfect 
instrumentSj  have  materially  furthered  him  in  his 
course.  The  discoveries  in  dynamics  and  optics^ 
iand  the  refinements  which  have  taken  place  in  wia- 
thematicai  science,  thouo;h  appAreritly  df  small  mo-^ 
ment  when  considered  in  themselves^  yet;  when 
applied  to  astronomical  investigations^  have  proved 
highly  important  and  useful.  Formerly  astro-> 
iiomy  could  only  be  improved  through  the  medium 
of  actual  observation;  but  when  the  great  New- 
tonian theory  of  the  solar  system  was  once  estab- 
lished, a  new  path  of  inquiry,  ind  new  grounds 
bf  calculation,  were  laid  down.  Data^  from  that 
J)eripdj  were  afforded  for  ascertaining,  with  great 
•jprecisiori,  the  orbits,  the  revolutions,  and  the  in-^ 
equalities  of  the  several  planetary  bodies;  and  new 
light  and  aid  poured  in  on  every  side,  from  the 
geometrician  and  the  artist^  as  well  as  from  the 
immediate  inquirer  in  this  sublime  sti^nce; 

Under  this  head  it  is  proper  to  mentiop  the  in^ 
troduction  of  the  New  or  Gr^gbvian  Style  of  chro- 
nology into  Great-Britain  in  1752.  In  1582 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  finding  perplexity  to  arise 
in  the  computation  of  time,  from  some  errors  in 
the  Julian  Kalendar^  which,  antecedently  to  that 
period,  had  been  used  -throughout  Christendom  j 
thought  proper  to  order  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  a  new  style  of  reckoning;  The  astronomers 
and  mathematicians  whom  he  summoned  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose,  after  spending  several  years  in 
investigating  the  subject,  and  adjusting  the  prin** 
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cipks  of  another  system,  produced  what  has  bee^ 
since  called  the  Gregorian  Kalendar.  In  formingf 
this  method  of  computation  eleven  day^  were  an- 
ticipated, or  lopped  off  from  the  old  Kalendaij, 
and  a  plan  attempted  for  maintaining  more  chro«- 
nological  accuracy,  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
Mpacfs  through  the  year.  The  Gregorian  Sfyle, 
thus  formed,  was  soon  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic 
states,  and  in  most  of  the  Protestant  cpuntries,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
In  Britain,  however,  and  her  dependencies,  and 
in.  a  few  othei?  Protestant  states,  the  Julian  or  Old 
Style  was  not  given  up  for  a,  number  of  years  af*- 
terwards.  In  1752,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Par*- 
liament,  the  Gregorian  Kalendar  was  adopted,  and,, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Ecclesiastical  Year^  which 
had  before  commenced  on  the  25th.  of  Marcby 
was  made  to  coincide  with  the  Civil  Year,  and 
ordered,  like  that, .  to  be  Gomputqd  from,  the  first: 
©£  January. 

Besides  the  great  names,^  aod  the  important 
discoveries  and  iniprovements  above  detailed,  it 
could  be  easy  to  add  to  the  list  many  more  abun*- 
dantly  worthy  of  notice.  The  numerous  observa;- 
tions:  and  •  writings  of  Ferguson,  Lax,  Vince> 
and  others  of  Great-Britain;  of  Bailly,  De  PAftt- 
CBVAL,  .Bernier,  Sejour„  and  Duvaucel,  of 
France;  of  Lambert^  Grischow,  Olbbrs,.  D* 
Waul,  Wurm,  and  Klugel,  of  Germany;  of 
BiANCHiKi,  Frisi,  Manfrbdi,  Zanotti,  Oddi,. 
Cagnoli,  and  Oriani,  in  Italy;, of  KtiNGENsxi- 
SRKA,.  Mallet,.  PKOspERiNy  and  Mblander^ 
HiELM,  in  Sweden;  of  Rcemer^  Loowenoern^ 
BiTGGE,  and  Wurbierg,  in  Denmark;  and  of  many 
others,  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  have  all 
contributed  something  to  the  astronomical  im- 
provements of  the  age,  and  facilitated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  astronomical  knowledge.. 


%Qr  has  Amtrim  been  desti^te  of  zealow  atu- 
liients,  aad  gttccessful  observers  in  astronomy.  Be^ 
sides  the  illustrious  Rittenhouse,  before  men^ 
tioned,  whose  n&naie  alone  would  resciie  his  coun*- 
try  from  the  charge  t^jf  deficiency  in  astrooomical 
genius,  we  can  boast  of  Cold«n,'  Winthrop^ 
EwiNG,  BowDoiN,  Madison,  Page,  Patterson> 
Ellicott,  Willard,  aod  several  others,^  who, 
if  they  have  not  made  splendid  discoveries,  not 
great  additions  to  astronomical  science,  have  yet 
published  useful  observations,  and  contributed  td 
promote  that  degree  of  taste  for  this  branch  of  phii- 
loisophy  which  exists  in  our  country. 


From  the  fo-regoing  review,  it  will  appear,  that 
aimost  every  part  ^of  mechanical  philosophy,  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  has  undergone  great 
and  radical  improvements;  and  that  tne  path  is 
evidently  marked  out  to  still  greater  and  more  in* 
terestiog  attainments.  For  much  of  this  progress 
we  are  mdebted  to  accident;  but  our  obligations 
are  also  great  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  labours  and  publications  of  many 
learned  societies,  who  have  with  honourable  zeal 
and  perseverance  encouraged  experiments  and  en- 
terprizes  of  discovery^    and  collected  and  made 


I  See  Pfinetp!es  ef  Action  i»  Matter,  and  the  mothn  9/  the  Planets  etc 
fiaitfed  frpm  those  jhrinci^e^t  &.C.  by  Capwallader  Coldbn,  Esq.  4tol 
London,  Dodsley,  ^753.  And  .also  a  subsequent  publication  by  the  a^me 
author,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  explaining 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  former  work.  Mr.  Colden  was  for  some 
years  prior  to  the  American  Revolution  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New- York.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  opinions 
exhibited  in  these  pnbliqitipns,  they  display  genius,  Ici^ming,  and  an  un^ 
Qsoal  taste  for  mathematical  and  astronomical  inquiries.    . 

j  The  specimens  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  of  the  astronomi* 
cal  learning  and  skill  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  and 
of  some  other  Americans,  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions 
which  have  been  published  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society ^  aiul  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
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known  a  multitude  of  important  facts.  It  is  also 
a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  eveiv 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  has  been  investi-f 
gated  in  modern  times,  in  a  more  practical  man- 
ner than  ever  before,  and  more  extensively  and 
generally  applied  to  purposes  of  economy  and  the 
arts.  AVhile  the  explorers  of  science  have  gratified 
liberal  curiosity,  and  gained  reputation  for  them- 
selves, their  inquiries  have  been  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  abridgment  of  labour ;  the  increase 
both  of  expedition  and  elegance  of  workmanship, 
in  manufactures;  and  the  promotion  of  human  com- 
fort, to  a  degree  beyond  all  former  precedent.  In 
short,  the  number  of  heads  and  of  hands  at  work, 
in  the  various  departments  of  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, at  the  close  of  the  century  under  considera- 
tion, was  unquestionably  much  greater  than  ever 
before  since  science  was  an  object  of  human  study. 
That  much  further,  and  more  satisfactory  light, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  break  in  upon  us,  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  on  many  points  at  pre- 
sent involved  in  darkness,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
^*  But  the  subject,' •  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  is 
^^  still  greater  than  our  exertions,  and  must  for  ever 
*^  mqcK  the  efforts  of  the  human  race  to  exhaust 
"^*  it.  Well  did  Lord  Bacon  compare  natural  phi^ 
^*  losQphy  to  a  pyramid;  its  basis  is  indeed  t^e  his^ 
^*  tory  of  nature,  of  which  we  know  a  little,  and 
f'  conjecture  much;  hut  its  top  is,  without  doubt, 
"  hid  high  among  the  clouds.  It  is  the  tvork  which 
^'  God  toorketh  from  the  beginning  (o  the  end^  vi% 
^^  finite  and  inscrutable !"• 


I  Bishop  Watson* s  CbemUtti  Mtsay^^  ToL  L  p«  IS: 
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CHAPTER  II, 


CHEMICAL    PHILOSOPHY. 


As  Mechanical  Philosophy  has  a  respect  to  those 
motions  of  the  larger  bodies  of  the  universe  which 
fall  under  the  inspection  of  our  senses,  so  Chemi- 
cal Philosophy  is  the  science  which  explains  those 
motions  which  take  place  among  the  minute  com- 
ponent parts  of  bodies,  and  which  are  known 
chiefly  by  the  effects  which  they  produce;  in  other 
words,  its  object  is,  "  to  ascertain  the  ingredients 
*'  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies — to  ex- 
"  amine  the  nature  of  these  ingredients,  the  manner 
"  in  which,  and  the  laws  by  which,  they  conibine, 
"  and  the  properties  resulting  from  their  combina- 
"  tion.*'  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  is 
no  branch  of  science  in  which  the  discoveries  and 
improvements,  during  the  last  century,  have  been 
more  numerous,  or  more  important,  than  in  this. 
Indeed,  such  has  been  their  number,  and  their  in-i 
teresting  nature,  that  to  exhibit  them  in  detail 
would  be  to  fill  many  volumes. 

Though  some  of  the  facts  and  principles  which 
enter  into  all  the  systems  of  modern  chemistry  have 
been  known  for  many  centuries,  and  indeed  as  far 
back  as  history  reaches;  yet,  as  a  regular  science,  it 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence 
prior  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  the  learned  societies  in 
Europe  began  to  be  formed,  and  the  reign  of  Al- 
chemy to  decline.  In  the  inquiries  then  institute4 
in  chemical  philosophy,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle 
led  the  way.    His  speculations  and  experiments 
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on  light,  heat,  air,  water,  and  other  subjects  al- 
lied to  those,  were  in  several  respects  useful,  and 
Prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  improvements. 
"o  his  learned  labours  succeeded  those  of  Dr. 
Mayow,  who  not  only  prosecuted  the  inquiries 
commenced  by  Boyle,  but  had  also  the  honour  of 
devising  others,  equally  new  and  important.  He 
went  far  in  discovering  some  of  the  properties  of 
that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  has  been  since 
called  vital  air  and  oxygen,  and  ascertained  the 
necessity  of  its  presence  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
bustion and  respiration/  The  discoveries  and  the 
works  of  this  experimental  philosopher,  however, 
notwithstanding  their  jcurious  and  valuable  nature, 
strangely  fell  into  forgetfulness,  and  a  century  after 
their  publication  were  scarcely  at  all  known  among 
the  learned  of  Europe.  In  the  list  of  luminaries  in 
chemical  science,  the  immortal  Newton  next  ap- 
pears. Though  his  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  m  . 
exploring  other  regions  of  philosophy,  he  was  by 
no  means  regardless  of  this;  and  about  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  first  sug- 
gested  the  idea  of  arranging  the  phenomena  of  che- 
mistry under  the  head  of  a  peculiar  species  of  at- 
traction. The  chemists  who  lived  before  this  great 
philosopher  supposed  that  all  solvents,  or  sub- 
stances capable  of  dissolving  others,  were  com- 
posed of  particles  which  had  the  form  of  wedges 
or  hooks;  that  solution  consisted  in  the  insinuation 
of  these  wedges  or  hooks,  between  the  particles 
of  the  bodies  to  be  dissolved;  and  that  chemical 
combination  was  merely  the  linking  of  the  differ- 
ent particles  together,  by  means  of  holes  in  one 
set  of  them,  into  which  the  hooks  or  the  wedges  of 
the  other  set  were  thrust.  Such  explanations,  ab- 
surd as  they  may  appear,  were  generally  fashiona- 

f  Tr0ctaii/i  ^uyijMi  Mn^ec-Ptynei,  p.  1%  and  Jo6. 
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bfe,  until  Newtotc  first   ascribed  the  chemical 
union  of  bodies  to  an  attraction  between  the  par- 
ticles themselves — ^a  doctrine  which  was  soon  una- 
nimously received,  and  has  continued  ever  since  to 
prevail.    The  nature  and  laws  of  this  attraction 
were  afterwards  better  explained  and  systematized 
by  Mr.  Geoffroy,  a  philosopher  of  France,  who 
invented  a  method  of  representing  the  different  che-^ 
nrical  affinities  by  figures  and  diagrams,  and  arrang* 
ing  them  in  tables;  a  method  which  has  been  since 
generally  received  into  practice,  and  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  facility  and  advancement 
of  this  science.      Contemporary  with  Geoffroit 
was  BoERHAAVE,  who,  among  the  various  objects 
to  which  he  directed  his  great  and  excellent  mind^ 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  attention  to  che- 
mistry.    Ho  made  many  new  experiments,  and 
improved  almost  every  part  of  chemical  philosophy 
which   was  then  known.    He  was  particularly 
distinguished  by  maintaining,    in  opposition  to 
Boyle  and  Newton,  that  heat  was  a  real  specific 
substance^  a  fluid  universally  diffused,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  agents  in  nature.     In  support- 
ing this  doctrine  he  triumphed  over  his  illustrious 
opponents,  and  established  a  principle  which  hai 
been  in  substance  generally  adopted  by  the  philo- 
sophical world  since  that  time. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  eighteenth  century 
StahLt,  an  eminent  German  chemist,  published 
his  theory  of  Phlogiston^  which  produced  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  revolutions  in  chemical  phir 
losophy  that  ever  occurred.  This  theory  liad 
been  invented  and  published,  in  the  preceding 
century,  by  Becher,  a  philosopher  of  Germany; 
but  he  died  before  it  obtained  that  character  and 
currency  which  it  afterwards  acquired.  It  was 
reserved  for  Stahl  to  adopt  and  systematize  his 
doctrines  in  a  manner  so  plausible  and  consistent 
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6$  to  secure  for  them  a  general  reception;  Ac> 
carding:  to  this  celebrated  theorist  there  is  only 
Ott^.  substance  in  nature  capable  of  combustion,- 
which,  therefore,  he  called  phlogiston;  and  all  those 
bodies  which  can  be  made  to  bum  contain  more 
or  less  of  it.  Combustion  is  merely  the  separation: 
0f  thi$f  sijbstdnce^  which,  during  the  process,  flies 
off,  leaving  the  incombustible  body  with  whicK 
it  was  connected  behind.  He  supposed  the  con-» 
yeraion  of  sulphur  into  an  acid,  by  the  action  of 
heat,  most  completely  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
his  doctrine;  and,  indeed,  so  ingeniously  devisedy 
and  so  extreniely  plausible  were  his  experiments 
on  this  subject,  that  he  was  considered  as  having 
$atisffictorily  established,  both  in  the  analytic  and 
synthetic  methods,  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tended. Objections,  it  is  true,  were  made  to  this 
theory,  for  it  was  soon  found  that  sulphur  would 
not  burn,  if  air  were  completely  excluded,  and 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  was  heavier  than  the  sup- 
posed compound  from  which  it  was  produced^ 
But  still  the  phlogistic  doctrine  prevailed.  The 
simple^  luminous,  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
it  appeared  to  account  for  various  phenomena,  and 
the  numerous  facts  which  seemed  to  give  it  sup* 
pott,  aided  by  the  ingenious  refinements  of  its 
partizans,  for  a  considerable  time,  bore  down  all 
opposition. 

The  theory  of  Stahl  maintained  its  ground  fof 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  commanded  the 
general  assent  of  chemical  philosophers,  and  was 
especially  adopted  and  defended  by  some  of  thtf 
most  eminent  men  which  the  age  produced.  And 
although  it  is  now  rejected  by  a  great  majority  ot 
those  who  cultivate  the  science  of  chemistry;  yet 
neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  system,  nor  the  talents 
of  its  author,  can,  for  a  moment,  be  questioned* 
Jndeed,  the  doctrijie  of  this  great  man,  though  at 
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present  generally  considered  as  erroneous,  was  by 
tio  means  an  useless  effort  of  mind.  Before  the 
publication  of  his  theory,  the  different  branches  of 
this  science  hskd  been  studied  in  a  manner  too  de« 
tached  and  unsystematic;  experiments  had  been 
made  with  too  Utile  accuracy ;  and  scarcely  any  lu- 
minous and  generalizing  views  had  yet  been  given, 
of  the  subject.  In  the  f^ir  and  ingenious  fabric  of 
Stahl,  the  scattered  fragments  produced  by  pre- 
ceding inquirers  were  arranged  and  combined) 
experiments  began  to  be  conducted  with  a  spirit 
of  mott  acute  atid  precise  bbservation;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  department  of  philosophy  be-^ 
came  more  regular  and  scientific: 

Assummg  his  theoryj  as  in  general  the  only  true 
bne,  atid  proceeding  on  its  fundamental  principles^ 
the  philosophers  who  followed  him  devised  consi- 
derable improvements,  and  made  many  important 
discoveries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  revived  the  pur- 
suit oi pneumatic  chemistry,  which  had  been  gene- 
rally neglected  since  the  time  of  Mayow;  and,  in- 
deed^ the  honour  of  being  the  father  of  this  branch 
of  the  science  belongs  more  eminently  to  him  thaii 
to  any  bther  individual.  He  found  that  many  sub- 
stances were  readily  convertible  from  the  fixed  t6 
the  gaseous  state^  and  vice  versa;  he  carried  his  in- 
quiries into  the  effects  of  fermentation,  dissolution, 
combination^  combustioii  and  respiration,  further 
than,  any  who  had  gone  before  him;  he  made 
great  improvements  in  the  necessary  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  pneumatic  experiments;  aridj  on 
the  whole,  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  science.  Soon  afterwards  t)r.  Black 
published  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  latent  heat — 
a  doctrine  of  fundamental  importance,  and  of 
great  extent  in  its  relations.  He  also  ascertained 
the  existence  and  some  of  the  properties  of  Jixed 
Mir,  since  called  carbonic  acid  gas-^^L  substance 
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which  holds  a  high  place  in  modern  systems  o^ 
chemistry.  Some  other  distinguishing  properties 
of  this,  air,  and  the  relations  which  it  sustains  to 
various  bodies,  were  further  investigated  by  Dr^ 
Rutherford,  Professor  MACBRiDEr  Mr.  Lane^ 
.  and  others. 
'  Immediately  succeeding  to  these  brilliant  disco-^ 
yeries,  were  those  of  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish,  who^ 
in  I166y  with  more  success  than  any  preceding  in- 
quirer, examined  the  nature,  and  ascertained  the 
properties^  of  inflammable'  (or  hydrogen)  air;  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  made  the  grand  discovery  of 
the  composition  €f  water y  which  waS' destined  soon 
to  become  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  theory.  In 
the  mean  time,  Sir  Torbern  Bergman,  an  illus- 
trious Swede,  was  busily  engaged'  in  exploring  the 
same  department  of  philosophy.  In  the  course  of 
his  inquiries,  he  threw  great  tight  on  the  subject 
of  elective  attractions;  ttAzr^d  and  explained 
more  satisfactorily  the  tables  of  affinities;  gave 
much  flew  and  valuable  information,  relating  tor 
the  constitution^  of  volcanic  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances; made  a  considerable  reform  in  the  no- 
menclature of  the  scJence,  and  accomplished 
so  large  an  amount  of  improveme^it,  that  he 
may  be  justly  styled  one  of  the  great  fathers  of 
chemistry.  Contemporary  with  BERG&f an  was  his 
celebrated  countryman  Scheele,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  and  distinguished  philosophers 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  been  justly 
called  the  Netvton  of  chemistry.  Without  the  aid 
of  education  or  of  wealth,  his  genius  burst  forth^ 
and  shone  with  astonishing  lustre  y  insomuch  that 
at  the  age  of  forty-four,  when  he  died — ^an  age  at 
which  most  other  great  men  have  but  begun  to  at- 
tract public  attention— he  had  finished  a  career  of 
discoveries  which  have  no  equal  in  the  annals  of 
chemistry.  He  made  new  and  ingenious  analyses^ 
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«any  bodies,  the  composition  of  which  had  never 
before  been  accurately  investigated.  He  disco- 
vered vital  or  oxygenous  air,  about  the  same  time 
with  Dr.  Priestley,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  by  that  celebrated  philoso- 
pher. He  discovered  H  number  of  new  iidflfr,  and 
exceedingly  enlarged  the  Ksts  of  chemical  sub- 
stances. He  made  known  a  number  of  new 
paints  and  dyes,  and  in-various  ways  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufactures.  In  short,' 
he  instituted  such  a  variety  of  original  and  inter- 
esting experiments,  and  threw  so  much  light  on 
almost  every  branch  of  chemical  science,  that  a 
volume  might  be  filled  with  their  history,  and  with 
the  praises  of  his  ingenuity,  diligence,  ^nterprize 
and  success. 

Next,  in  this  honourable  catalogue,  stands  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  fame  as  the  author  of  number- 
less valuable  experiments,  and  many  important 
discoveries,  is  known  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  philosophy  iscuhivated.  His  labours,  par- 
ticularly in  pneumatic  chemistry,  have  been  exten- 
sive, various  and  persevering  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
Among  many  other  services  rendered  to  this  branch 
of  science,  he  discovered  the  nitrous  and  oxygenous 
airs;  he  first  exhibited  acids  and  alkalies  in  the  ga- 
seous form;  he  discovered  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion to  restore  vitiated  air;  he  ascertained  the 
influence  of  light  in  enabling  vegetables  to  yield 
pure  air;  and  he  threw  much  light  on  the  princi- 
ples of  respiration,  a«d  the  influence  of  oxygenous* 
air  on  the  blood.  But  the  great  extent  and  value 
of  his  inquiries,  respecting  the  analysis  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  production  of  various  factitious 
airs,  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  the  perusal  of 
his  instructive  volumes  on  these  subjects. 

To  the  list  of  successive  luminaries  in  chemistry, 
WW  under  review,  it  would  be  improper  not  to 
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?idd  the  name  of  M.  Macquer,  who  cofttributedjj 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  che- 
mical knowledge,  by  his  excellent  works,  long  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
His  ingenious  experiments  and  numerous  discove- 
rifes,  particularly  respecting  arsenic^  dyes  and  earths^ 
will  ever  entitle  him  to  honour  and  gratitude  from 
philosopher^.  By  the  labours  of  these  great  men,, 
?nd  of  many  others,  who$e  names  might  with  pro-r 
priety  be  mentioned,  did  not  our  limits  forbid  such 
an  enlargement  of  the  list,  the  boundaries  of  che- 
mical  philosophy  had  been  more  extended,  and  its^ 
^ores  of  experiment  and  discovery  more  enrichedj^ 
within  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the 
introduction  of  the  theory  of  the  French  Academi-r 
plans,  than  in  any  whole  century  before. 

All  the  great  chemists  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned,  wercj^  at  this  time,  votaries  of  the 
phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl,  Their  experiments 
and  discoveries,  indeed,  w-ere  sometimes  found  to 
militate  strongly  against  this  popular  doctrine,  and 
some  of  them  ventured  occasionally  to  call  in  ques- 
tion its  leading  principles.  Still,  however,  dis- 
cerning no  preferable  ground  on  which  to  rest,  and 
finding  some  mgenious  devices  to  reccMicile  dis- 
cordant appearances,  th^y  adhered,  in  general^ 
to  the  opinicHis  of  the  illustrious  German.  But  the 
fair  structure  of  this  great  philosopher  was  doomed, 
like  most  human  labours,  to  be  soon  overturned  by 
the  restless  hand  of  innovation.  The  experiments 
on  metals i  the  discovery  of  various  facts  and  prin- 
ciples with  respect  to  the  matter  of  heats  and  es- 
pecially the  discovery  of  the  composition  ofvmtery 
began  to  produce  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  some 
leading  chemists  in  France,  that  the  doctrine  of 
phlogiston  was  utterly  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
^enomena  which  they  witnessed.  Macquer  and 
j^AYEti  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
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declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  Stahl's  theory. 
Their  objections  were  adopted  by  a  number  of  con- 
temporary inquirers;  but  they  contented  them- 
selves with  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  system, 
instead  of  an  entire  abandonment  of  it.  To  these 
objections  succeeded  a  number  of  papers,  in  the 
Annales  de  Ckemie,  and  the  Journal  de  Physique^ 
by  Lavoisier  and  others,  which  indicated  a  grow* 
ing  dissatisfaction  with  the  popular  opinions,  gra- 
dually introduced  new  modes  of  reasoning,  and 
promised  the  approach  of  a  grand  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  science. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  doctrines  oicherm^iry  that 
called  for  reform.  Complaints  had  been  long  made 
that  the  nomenclature  oiih^sc\Q,nct  was  inaccurate, 
perplexed  and  inadequate.'"  To  remove  these  com- 
plaints many  attempts  had  been  made  by  chemical 
philosophers.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
Bergman  laboured  much  to  forward  this  branch  of 
improvement.  Scheele  contributed  to  the  correc- 
tion of  several  old  names,  and  added  many  new  ones 
to  the  list;  and  Macquer  discarded  a  number  of 
the  ancient  terms,  and  substituted  others  less  ex- 
ceptionable in  their  place.  Still,  however,  the 
evil,  notwithstanding  .these  partial  reforms,  con- 
tinued and  increased,  until  it  became  a  serious  im^ 
pediment  in  the  course  of  the  student.  Hitherto 
the  number  of  objects  which  had  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  chemists,  had  been  comparatively  small. 
The  acids  amounted  only  to  ,fiv€;  the  earths  to 
fours  the  metals  to  twelve  ox  fourteen;  and  thenrji- 


m  Some  of  die  most  fsmiliar  preparations  were  diftinguniied,  by  tht 
fAi  ^hemlstty  by  the  most  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  names.  They  loaded 
their  nomenclature  with  such  jargon  as  the  following:  Liv^r  of  sulpbur^-^ 
mercury  tf  i^"4uHer  ef  antimony-^ormd  moon^-^he  dvmhk  secret-^the  corra* 
line  seeret-'^be  salt  of  many  virtues — the  foliated  earth  of  tartar ^  l^c.  To 
^ese,  araae  still  more  capricious  and  incoAvenient  mi^A  be  added.  The 
difficohiea  and  the  mischief  of  leCaimng  such  a  lasgnage  must  be  apparcfH 
to  every  chemist. 
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tral  salts  hardly  exceeded  twenty.  To  remember 
the  names  of  so  small  a  number  of  bodies,  how- 
ever inaccurate,  or  injudiciously  selected,  was  no 
difficult  task.  But  when  the  discoveries  of  Hales, 
Black  and  Cavendish  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
pneumatic  chemistry,  the  boundaries  of  the  science 
began  to  enlarge  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
the  number  of  objects  became,  in  themselves,  and 
in  their  combinations,  little  short  of  immense.  To 
have  borne  the  names  of  all  these  objects  in  the 
memory,  without  any  catenation  between  them, 
upon  philosophic  principles,  without  establishing 
a  system  of  mutual  dependance  and  relation,  more 
simple  and  intelligible  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
would  have  been  a  task  beyond  ordinary  powers. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  a  variety  of  con- 
curring circumstances  led  to  another  and  a  greater 
revolution  than  had  before  occurred. 

As  early  as  1782  M.  de  Morveau  proposed  a 
general  reform  in  the  language  of  chemistry.  At 
that  time  he  had  undertaken  the  management  of 
the  chemical  part  of  the  Encyclopadie  MethodiqueJ" 
Before  entering  on  the  execution  of  this  great  task; 
he  thought  it  proper  to  lay  the  outlines  of  his  plan 
before  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  France,  that 
his  labours,  when  completed,  might  have  the 
stamp  and  authority  of  a  national  system.  To  this 
end,  he  published  a  memoir,  after  reducing  to  a 
regular  form  the  various  doctrines  which  had  been, 
for  a  number  of  years,  maturing  in  the  minds  of 
several  of  them,  explaining  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  reform,  exhibiting  the  princi- 
pks  on  which  he  was  about  to  proceed,  and  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  a  new  nomenclature,  to  which 
he  invited  the  attention  and  the  criticism  of  the 

n  See  tlie  Memoirs  of  Morveau^  ZavohUr  and  Fourcrey,  read  before  the 
Royal  Academy  on  this  subject,  in  St.  John's  MftboJ  of  Cbfmual  Nvmen^ 
cUture^  Vfe.    Svo.    Xx>DdoD.    X788. 
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philosophical  world.  After  this  publication  by 
MoRVEAU,  several  years  elapsed  before  any  thing 
decisive  was  done.  He  continued  to  labour  in  the 
improvement  of  his  nomenclature;  but  at  lengthy 
sensible  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking, he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad-* 
vice  and  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  For  this  purpose,  he  particularly  as- 
sociated with  himself  Messrs.  Lavoisier,  Ber-' 
THOLLET,  and  De  Fourcroy.  These  four  gentle-' 
men,  after  spending  much  time  on  the  subject; 
after  combining  their  learning  and  wisdom  in  many 
patient  consultations;**  at  length,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1787,  presented  to  the  academy  their  new 
untiphlogistic  theoryy  accompanied  with  a  new 
nomenclature,  made  out  on  the  principles  be- 
fore laid  down  by  De  Morveau,  and  which 
were  both,  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  published 
to  the  world  .^  About  the  same  time  was  published 
a  new  table  of  symbols  and  chemical  characters,  by 
Messrs.  Hassenfratz  and  Adet,  formed  upon 
the  principles  of  the  proposed  system,  and  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  learned  labours  oi  their  countrymen, 
which  it  accompanied.  This  table  is  generally 
supposed  to  contain  many  improvements  on  those 
of  Geoffroy,  Bergman,  and  Cullen. 

To  give  in  detail  a  distinct  account  of  all  the 
<:hanges  included  in  this  new  plan,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  prescribed  to  the  present  sketch. 
The  following  brief  statement  may  suffice.  Stahl 
and  his  followers  had  always  supposed  the  metah 
to  be  compound  substances,  made  up  of  a  certain 

•  See  the  Journal  de  Pbysiquej  for  the  month  of  May  in  that  year. 

p  This  body  of  chemical  doctrines  is  sometimes  called  the  Lavohlerian 
system.  Considering  the  agency  he  had  in  its  formation,  this  is  scarcely 
ascribing  too  much  to  Lavoisier  :  for  though  many  of  the  leading  expe- 
riments on  which  the  theory  is  founded  were  made  hy  others,  yet  the  task 
of  digesting,  arranging,  and  combining  the  whole  into  a  consistC|>c  Jind 
oreguiar  tyitcm,  wai^  principally  performed  by  him.. 
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calx  or  earth,  2Xid  phlogiston ;  but  the  new  theo* 
rists,  believing  that  there  was  no  proof  of  sucK 
composition,  set  them  down  in  their  tables  a$ 
simple  bodies.  The  advocates  for  the  former  hy- 
pothesis had  long  contended  that  sulphur ^  phos^ 
phojiis,  azotic  ajr,  and  various  other  substances  of 
a  like  kind,  were  also  compounds  5  whereas  the' 
believers  in  the  new  system  took  for  granted  that 
such  composition  couJd  ilot  be  proved.  In  the 
old  doctrine,-  wafer  was  placed  among  the  simple ' 
bodies;  but  by  the  experiments  of  Cavendish  and 
others^  it  was  thought  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
given,  that  it  is  a  compound  substance.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  former  theory,  the  acid  principle  was 
considered  ^  compound  of  earth  and  water;  the 
only  radical  acid  in  nature  was  supposed  to  be  thef. 
sulphuricy  arid  all  others  different  combinations  of 
this  primitive  one:  while,  according  to  the  latter 
doctrine,  the  acids  are  many  in  number,  and  re-  v 
stilt  from  the  union  of  oxygen  to  different  acidifia-* 
ble  bases.  In  short,  while  the  disciples  of  Stahl 
undertook  to  account  for  almost  all  the  phenomeniif 
of  chemistry  by  the  aid  of  phlogist&n,  the  asso-\ 
ciated  Academicians  considered  it  as  a  creature  of 
the  fancy,  which  had  no  real  existence;  and  taught 
that  all  the  facts  and  appearances  in  this  science 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  without  the 
aid  of  this  imaginary  substance.  To  these  parti-' 
culars  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  this  new  theory, 
the  number  of  chemical  objects  Is  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  that  articles  which  had  occupied  an  in-' 
ferior  place  in  the  old  tables,  are  here  made  ta 
hold  a  more  conspicuous  and  important  station. 

The  namenclature  in  which  this  new  theory  was 
clothed  also  deserves  our  notice.  .  It  was  formed 
on  the  five  following  principles,  laid  down  by 
MoRVEAU  in  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  viz. 
1 .  That  every  substance  should  be  denominated 
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fey  a  name  and  not  by  a  phrase^  2.  That  the 
hamjes  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  expressive 
of  the  nature  of  the  things  intended  to  be  signified 
by  them.  3.  That  when  the  character  of  the  sub^ 
stance  to  be  named  was  not  sufficiently  knowrt 
to  determine  on  a  denomination  expressive  of  its 
nature^  a  name  without  meaning  should  be  pre^^ 
ferred  to  one  which  might  give  an  erroneous  idea: 
♦.  That  in  the  choice  or  new  denominations,  those 
which  had  their  root  in  the  most  generally  knowrt 
dead  languages,  should  be  preferred,  m  ordef 
that  the  word  might  be  suggested  by  the  sense,  and 
the  sense  by  the  word.  And,  5.  That  the  denomi-^ 
nations  should  be  arranged  with  care,  to  suit  thd 
genius  of  the  language  for  which  they  were  pro* 
posed.  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the 
iiew  terms  introduced  were  taken,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  Greek  language;  sbme  from  the 
Latin,  and  a  few  are  formed  by  a  mixture  of  sylla* 
bles  from  each-  and  that  the  change  might  not 
be  carried  to  an  unnecessary  ektent,  as  tnahy  of 
the  old  names  were  retained  as  cotild  be  made  to 
incorporate  with  the  new  system  ^  These  deno- 
minations were  arranged  in  systematic  order,  and 
the  whole  plan  so  constructed^  that  the  substances 
brought  to  light  by  succeeding  discoveries  might 
be  pJaced  under  their  proper  heads,  without  de*' 
fangement  or  disadvantage* 

K)r  some  time  after  its  publication,  this  hevi^ 
system  of  doctrines  and  of  homenclature  was  re-* 
ceived  by  Frenth  chemists  only,  and  indeed  was 
by  iio  means  without  opposition,  eVen  among 
them.  Some  membei^  of  tbe^ Academy,  entered 
their  protest  against  it,  in  mddbrate  and  respectful  j 
but  nrm  language.^    While  they  acknowledged 

*  See  their  rej^remitatiOn  in  the  Mrmoin  ofih  Rtgal  jtUadim^f  for  Jtue^ 
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that  the  phlogistic  theory  was  attended  with  4i^f 
oilties,  they  expressed  a  fear  that  the  antiphlogistie 
plan  was  attended  with  as  many,  and  of  not  les» 
magnitude.  Instead  of  moving  to  reject  it,  how-* 
ever,  they  proposed  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  trial  of  time,  to  the  test  of  experiments,  and 
to  the  elticidating  influence  of  contending  inquiries 
and  opinions.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The' 
Academy  gave  it  tothe  world^,  without  pronouncing 
oxi  Its  merits,  and  it  soon  became  the  popular  sys- 
tem of  France. 

The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  the  new 
theory  and  nomenclature  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
they  were  exhibited  in  an  English  dress,  and  began 
to  be  mcwe  generally  studied  than  before  by  Bri- 
tish chemists.'  Among  these  the  number  of  con- 
verts to  the  iniproved  doGtrines  and  language  soon, 
became  considerable.  But  this  favourable  recep- 
tion was  by  no  means  universal,  ,  Dr.  Bxack,  Dr. 
Priestley,  Mr.  Kirwan,*  and  Mr.  Keir,  with  a 
few  other  conspicuous  characters,  took  their  stand 
among  the  opposine  party^  and  several  of  then> 
wrote  largely  and  ably  against  the  new  opinions 
and  terms.  It  is  obvious  that  any  system  opposed 
by  such  men  must  have  serious  obstacles  to  en-» 
counter.  But  the  system  in  question  made  its  way 
with  wonderful  success,  anaidst  all  6ppositionv 
liarly  in  the  year  1791  Mr.  KiRWANy  after  com-' 
batting  in  defence  of  phlogiston  for  a  long  time, 
and  with  admirable  prowess^  laid  down  his  arms^ 
and  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  new  doc- 
trine. In  the  same  month  Dr.  Black  gave  up  hi^ 
objections,  and  went  over  to  the  antiphlogjistiah 
i?anks.  And  among  all  the  distinguished  Britisb 
chemical  philosophers,  Dr,  Priestley  and  Mr:. 
Keir  alone  adhere  to  the  opposition  with  which 
they  set  out.  The  former^  especially,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  has  deferided  f he  phlogistic  citadel 
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with  a  degree  of  skill,  firmness  and  force,  and  has 
displayed  an  extent  of  resources,  and  a  dignified 
;zeal  in  the  warfare,  which  must  do  him  immortal 
lionour  among  all  to  whom  science  is  dear. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  uniformly  continued  to  ob* 
ject  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new 
theory  are  erroneous,  and  that,  of  course,,  much  of 
its  language  is  altogether  improper.  He  contends, 
with  unabating  confidence,  that  the  metals  are 
compound  bodies;  that  zvafer  is  a  simple  sub- 
stance ;  that  fixed  air  is  formed  by  the  union  of  in- 
flammable and  dephlogisticated  airs;  thatphlogis- 
ticated  air,  or  azote,  is  not  a  simple  but  a  com^ 
pound  substance;  that  the  antiphlogistic  doctiine 
rests  upon  a  foundation  narrow  and  precarious, 
and  professes  to  derive  its  support  from  experi- 
ments few  in  number,  ambiguous  in  their  nature, 
and  explicable,  on  either  hypothesis,  with  nearly 
equal  ease;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  discarding 
phlogiston  is  so  far  from  diminishing  the  diflSculties 
of  the  chemical  inquirer,  that  it  multiplies  and  ex- 
tends them/  In  defending  each  of  these  positions, 
this  illustrious  veteran  in  science  has  undoubtedly 
exhibited  astonishing  industry,  as  well  as  great 
erudition  and  acuteness.  How  far  the  result  of  the 
controversy  will  justify  his  perseverance,  it  is  difii- 
cult,  and  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  in  one 
comparatively  little  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
to  predict.  But  when  so  great  a  majority  of  the 
philosophical  world  agree  m  supporting  the  doc- 
trines which  he  opposes,  it  is,  perhaps,  rather 
more  probable  that  the  phlogistic  theory  will  be 
ultimately  pronounced  the  weaker.  At  all  events, 
however,  he  is  abundantly  entitled  to  the  honour 
pf  having  made  the  best  of  his  cause. 

In  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  on 

.     f  See  hif  late  worl^,  TU  Doctrine  t>f  PUo^ston  esf^^MuM,  ^c* 
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the  continent,  the  Freneh  doctrines  and  nomcn« 
clature  made  their  way  rather  more  slowly  than  iti 
Great-Britain.  Nearly  two  years  after  they  had 
met  with  a  general  reception  among  the  Britiah 
chemists,  they  were  introduced  to  those  of  Ger- 
many, chiefly  by  Van  Mons  and**  Girtanner. 
They  were  received,  on  this  introduction,  in  3 
favourable  manner,  and  after  surmounting  the  first 
prejudices,  which  a  change  so  radical  and  exten- 
sive is  always  apt  to  excite,  soon  became  gene^ 
rally  popular.  Since  that  time  the  prevalence  of 
the  new  system  has  become  almost  universal.  Irt-» 
deed,  there  is  no  example,  since  the  revival  of 
learning,  of  a  theory  being  more  promptly  and 
generally  received,  or  defended  with  more  ability 
and  zeal,  by  the  great  body  of  philosophers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  than  this.  If  we  except  Dr, 
Priestley,  Mr.  Keir,  and  the  Lunar  Society  of 
Birmingham,  in  Great-Britain ;  M.Sage,  and  a  few 
others,  in  France;  and  Crell,  Mayer,  Gmelin,, 
and  Westrumb,  in  Germany,  we  now  hear  of  np 
distinguished  advocates  for  the  old  opinions,     c^ 

Besides  the  signal  revolution  in  chemical  theory 
which  has  been  stated,  every  part  of  the  century 
under  consideration,  and  especially  the  latter  half 
of  it,  has  abounded  in  experiments  and  discoveries 
of  great  importance,  particularly  when  considered 
with  reference  to  their  systematic  relations. 

The  experiments  and  discoveries  with  respect  to 
heat  J  or  the  substance  lately  denominated  caloric^ 
have  been  very  numerous  within  the  period  in 
question,  and  hold  a  very  important  place  in  the 
chemical  history  of  the  age.  It  was  before  observe 
ed,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  heat 
seemed  to  be  considered,  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers,  as  a  mere  property 
of  matter,  like  gravity  or  mobility,  and  as  con- 
sisting in  a  peculiar  kind  of  'vibraiion^  of  thp  par- 
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ttcles  of  matter.  Boerhaave  wa»  one  of  the  fiist 
distinguished  philosophers  who  taught,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Newton  and  others,  that  it  was  a  distinct 
substance.  This  doctrine  was  soon  afterwards  em* 
braced  by  many  others^  and  has  been  since  gene-' 
rally  received.  Those  who  considered  heat  as  a 
mere  property  of  matter,  were  at  no  small  diffi* 
culty  to  account  for  cold,  which  Boerhaate^  and 
those  who  followed  him,  supposed  to  consist 
merely  in  the  absmce  of  heqt.  Some,  in  order  td 
avoid  this  difficulty,  supposed  cold  to  arise  from 
the  presence  and  operation  of  frigctriftc  particles, 
MuscRENBROECK,  a  Celebrated  Dutch  philosopher, 
was  among  the  last  of  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  the  advocates  of  this  opinion. 

After  Boerhaave,  4he  most  eminent  defenders 
of  bis  leading  doctrine  with  respect  to  heat  were 
Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Magelian, 
and  Dr.  Irvine,  of  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Kir  wan, 
of  Ireland,  Messrs.  J^avoisier  and  De  la  Plaice, 
of  Trance,  and  Messrs.  De  Luc,  De  SAtrssuKE, 
and  PicTET,  of  Geneva.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  limits  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  the  ex* 
periments  and  discoveries  made  by  these  celebrated 
philosophers.  Among  the  most  important  of  them 
we  may  reckon  the  doctfine  respecting  latent  heaty 
before  mentioned  as  having  been  published  by 
Dr.  Black,  in  1767,  which  doubtless  led  the  way 
to  most  of  the.  subsequent  discoveries  in  this  part  of 
chemistry,  and  in  a  great  measure  changed  the 
face  of  the  science.  The  invaluable  instruction 
which  it  affords  respecting  combustiouy  fluidity,  eva- 
poration, &c.  is  well  known.  The  facts  brought 
to  light  concerning  specific  heat,  or  the  different 
capacities  of  bodies  to  imbibe  and  retain  this  sub- 
stance, first  by  Professor  Wilcke,  o(  Stockholm, 
and  afterwards,  in  succession,  by  Drs.  Black,. 
IrviiiEj,  and  Crawford,  and  by  Messrs,  Kir wav,  , 
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Magellan,  Lavoisier,  and  De  la  Place,  aiv 
important,  and  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  power  of 
heat  to  expand  different  bodies  has  been  investin 
gated  during  this  period,  and  received  more  satis-, 
victory  illustration  than  ever  before,  by  many  phin 
losophers,  particularly  by  De  Luc,  Kir  wan,  Du 
Vernois,  Rinman,  and  Smeaton,  The  experi- 
ments made,  within  a  few  years  past,  on  the 
power  of  different  mixtures  to  produce  cold^  or,  in 
other  words,  to  reduce  heat  to  a  latent  state,  are 
instructive  apd  interesting.  The  inquiries  respect-, 
ing  the  power  of  different  bodies  to  conduct  heat, 
by  Ingenhouz,'  Sennebier,'  Cbunt  ]^umford,^ 
and  others,  form  important  steps  in  investigating 
the  nature  and  properties  of*is  fluid,  And,  finally^ 
the  experiments  of  Lambert,  Scheele,  Pictet, 
and  Count  Rumford,  on  radiant  heat,  and  those 
of*  Dr.  Herschel,  showing  the  different  refrangZ" 
hilities  of  the  rays  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  light,  and 
the  6\St^rQVi\.  temperatures  of  the  latter,**  may  all  be 
considered  as  very  valuable  additions  tqthe  science 
of  chemistry. 

The  inquiries  of  modern  chemists  into  the  na-^. 
ture  and  properties  of  light  have  been  scarcely  less 
numerous  and  interesting^  Those  discoveries  re-, 
specting  this  substance  which  fall  under  the  soience 
of  Qpticsy  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 
The  capacity  of  other  bodies  to  receive  light,  tq 


9  Journai  de  Pbysiquti  1 789,  p.  68. 

t  Ilnd.  1788. 

V  Rum  ford's  Essays^  and  Philosophical  TratuacfioHS  for  179**  Thi^. 
great  practical  philosopher  h  an  American.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts^  and  left  his  native  country  a  short  time  before  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  Finding  in  Europe  favourable  opportunities  for 
cultivating  and  displaying  that  genius  which  had  beg^  to  manifest  itself 
in  his  native  land,  he  has  done  equal  honour  to  himself,  and  to  the  country, 
which  gave  hini  birth,  by  devoting  this  genius  to  such  inquiries  a^  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happmess  of  man. 

«  PhilosophUal  ^ratuaetbns  for  l8oo» 
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fatain  it  in  a  ^fixed  state,  and  afterwards  to  part 
-With  it,  without  alteration,  was  discovered  by  the 
experiments  of  Father  BECCARiAi  Mr.  Canton; 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  M.  De  Grosser.  The  affinity 
between  light  and  heat,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
effects,  in  certain  cases,  have  been  diligently  in- 
vestigated by  Dr.  Franklin^  Mr.  Webgewood, 
Messrs.  Pict]Et,  Chaptal,  and  Dorthes,  and 
especially  by  Count  Rumford  and  Dr.  Herschel. 
The  researches  of  M;  Berthollet  and  of  Dr. 
Bancroft,  in  the  philosophy  of  permanent  co- 
loursy  upon  chemical  principles,  were  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter;  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Priestleyj  the  Abbe  Tessier,  Dr.  Ingen- 
HouZj  and  others,  oh  the  effects  of  light  upon 

Bowing  vegetables,  and  the  curious  inquiries  of 
erschel,  into  the  different  heating  pozver  of  the 
different  prismatic  colours,  are  also  worthy  of  notice 
m  the  list  of  modern  discoveries.  The  importance 
of  these  inquiries,  whether  considered  as  insulated 
facts,  or  with  reference  to  systematic  chemistry, 
will  readily  occur  to  every  scientific  reader. 

The  discovery  of  oxygenous  gas,  or  vital  air,  by 
Priestley  and  Scheele,  was  cursorily  noticed  in 
a  former  page.  Hydrogen^  or  inflammable  air, 
had  been  before  observed,  but  its  properties  were 
first  examined  JDy  Mr.  Cavendish,'*'  in  1766,  and 
afterwards  more  fully  investigated  by  Priestley, 
Scheele,  Fontana,  Kirwan,  De  Morveaxj, 
Hassenfratz^  and  others.  The  various  combina- 
tions of  this  substance,  especially  with  phosphorus 
and  carbon,  were  first  successfully  examined  by 
M.  Gengembre  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  by  the 
associated  Dutch  chemists  Bondt,  Dieman,  Van 
Troostwyck,  atid  Lau\verenberg.  Azotic  air 
was  discovered  in  1772,  by  Dr.  Rutherford;' 

t»  Philosophical  Tra/uactiont  ior  1766. 

tc  See  his  DUserution,  Dt  Atrt  MepbititQ^  Sdis.  X77%. 
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since  which  time  its  qualities  have  been  more  Mi^ 
developed  by  Scheele,  Lavoisier,  GoETTLiNCy 
Cavendish,  Hilbebrandt,  Lampadius,  and  se^^ 
verai  other  distingtjished  cheinists/  In  1769  Mf. 
Gahn,  of  Sweden,  discovered  that  phosphorus  wa» 
contained  in  bones,  arkl  his  countryman  Scheele^ 
Very  soon  afterwards  invented  a  method  of  ob- 
taining this  substance  from  them.  The  properties? 
oi phosphorus  have  been  also  more  successfully  in- 
vestigated, during  this  period,  than  ever  before,  by 
.^argraaf,  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  and  Pelle-^ 
TIER.  The  properties  and  combinations  of  carbon 
kav€  been  very  ably  examined,  Within  a  few  year^ 
past,  by  many  eminent  philosophers.  The  power 
of  this  substance  to  correct  impurities,  and  to  re* 
move  disagreeable  odours,  has  been  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Lowitz,  of  Petersburgh,  and 
several  others.  The  discovery  by  Mr.  Tennant, 
that  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  in  a  state  of  crys^ 
taUizaiiwiy  is  by  no  means  a  small  or  uninteresting^ 
step  in  the  progress  of  chemical  science.  Dr^ 
Black  first  gave  the  denomination  oi, fixed  air  io  i 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  a  'gaseous 
state,  but  without  understanding  its  componeni 
materials.  Mr.  Keir  first  concluded  that  this 
species  of  air  was  an  acid,  which  opinion  wa» 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  experiments  o{ 
Bergman,  I^ontana,  and  others.  Further  inqui-^ 
ries  into  its  nature  were  instituted  with  consider-^ 
able  success,  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  BewlY/ 
and  by  Messrs.  De  Morveau,  Proust,  and  La- 
voisier.  And,  finally,  the  composition  of  this  gas^ 

y  tiit  kte  iDgemQus  Dr.  OiRTAVNim  sii{»poied  that  hh  ezperinien^# 
lirpycd  axotc  to  be  not  a  simfh  substance,  ai  the  French  academicians  hejiff 
k,  but  a  compound^  formed  of  the  same  materials  with  water,  in  different' 
proportions,  and  difoently  modified.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  fact  wiH  go* 
far  toward  Unsettling  an  important  doctrine  of  the  French  system.  See 
Medical  Repository ^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 92. 

9  Fbihto^^  trmuttstimu  for  17^. 
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Was  fully  demonstrated,  synthetically  as  well  a^ 
ttnalyticalb/,  in  a  course  of  ingenious  experiments^ 
by  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London/ 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cenJ 
tury,  a  number  ofheyrmetalshBYe  been  discovered, 
and  the  affinities  and  other  properties  of  metallic 
$ubstances  in  general  have  been  better  understood 
thati  before.  Those  who  most  etninently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  m  this  department  of  che-* 
tnistty,    were   Margraaf,   Cronstedt,   Klap- 

ROTtt,  ScHEELEj  BERGMAiJ,  VaUQUELIN;,  KiRWAN^ 

Proust,  Sage,  and  Lavoisier  ;  to  iVhich  might  be 
added  niany  othei"  namesi  New  dartk^  have  been 
di^covei'ed,  ^nd  their  chemical  properties  ascer- 
tained, by  several  of.  the  able  chemists  last  m'eri^ 
tioned,  and  also  by  Black,  Gahn,  Hope,  CfeAw- 
ft)ki),  and  WEDGEwOori.  That  class  of  chemical 
substances  denoniinated  dZWzV^',  has  been  bettet 
taderstood,  of  late  years,  than  in  the  preceding 
ceiitury*  For  ouf  knowledge  of  this  department 
of  .the  science  jii  questioti  we  are  particularly  in-» 
debfed  to  the  inv^stigatioiis  of  Du  Hamel,  Black^ 
Meyer,  Priestley,  DiemaNj  VAwTitoosTWYCKi 
BpNi>T5  BERTHOLLfex^  and  Austin.  Modern  che- 
tnists  hav^  also  discovered  man,y  new  adds,  arid 
thrown  much  new  light  on  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples df  acidity*  Lavoisier  first  proved  that  ojry^ 
gen^  united  to  certain  bases,  formed  acids^:  he 
therefore  Concluded  that  this  substance  is  the  great 
hcidifying  priricipfe }  and  showed,  hy  t  number  of 
ingenious  and  accurJlte  experiments,  that  when  it 
is  taken  away,  the  base  from  which  it  is  separated 
loses  its  acid  nroperties.  The  most  distinguished 
discoverers  of  new  acids,  and  of  new  proper^es 
in  those  before  known,  were  Macquer,  Satj- 
VAO£s>   Margraaf,  Bergman,  Keir,  Lowitz, 

«  PtiUii^M  Trantatihfu  for  i;9|. 
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Grutzmacher,  La  Grange,  apd,  above  alfy 
ScHEELE,  whose  experiinents  on  acids  were  pro- 
bably more  numerous^  and  more  instructive  than 
those  of  any  other  chemist. 

It  was  not  till  the  century  under  review  tha^ 
chemical  analysis  was  applied  to  investigate  the* 
eomposrtion  otai^itdal  bddies.  This  has  been  aty 
tempted  by  a  tiumher  of  modern  chemists,  an4 
with  Very  hoTiourable  suc<:ess.  Anaong  these^  the 
ioquiries  af  Schewe^  Oren^  JFou^icroy,  and  Gik^^ 
TANNER,  are  entitle^  ta  very  respectful  noti^e^ 
But  the  elaborate  reseafchaeii'  of  Mr,  HAxcHETjf 
in  this  iriteres&f ing  lield  of  iricjuiry,  are  partic«larly. 
well  known^  and  do  equal  hcmour  to  his  industry 
^nd  aqutene^s/  The  sau^  de|:jartment  of  che-? 
mistry  )ia3  al^  been?  pursued*  with  great  success^ 
PY  M.  SIerat  GuaiiOT^  aw  others.  These  ii>f 
Vestigations  h^e  led  tp  jiriportant  discoveries,  hfivei^ 
thrown  much  light  on  the  animal  cecoHomy^  aB^4. 
fiirnished  n?any  m(|ic^tions  fpr  thq  improveiwnt  of 
piedicine'  ^nd  sufgery. 

Though  tegcfMlej>^siplogyh^d  boert  studied 
teith  som^  degree  eft  §ucce6|,  by  sevpral  petsoflf,^ 
m  the  seventeenth  century;  J^et^  pursumjg  thif 
Species  of  inquiry  through  the  nipdium  of  cKemi^ 
try  was  scarcely  thought  of,,  apd  fax  Idss  realj?ed^ 
tin  the  eighteenth!.  Within  a  few  yebrs  past  che-^* 
Jnists  have  :directed  nmch  attention  to  the  struct 
ture,  camposition^  and  food  of  fifents;  have  greatly 
Extended,  by  this  means,  the  Bnaits  of  the  science  i 
a«d  have  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
totanj^,  agriculture,  the  materia  medico,  artd  va-' 
rious  arts  of  life.  Among  those  wha  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  acutei^ess^^  zeal,  and  success  in: 
this  department  of  Ghemical  inquity,  we   m^jf 

h  Philosophical  TratuactUns  for  X799  aod  z800b 
t  Annelu  J4  Ci§mii^  torn.  Xf^*  |^r  68* 
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l^dton  Dr.  Hales  ind  Dr.  Priestley,  of  Gr^at- 
Britain,  Dr.^  Inge^jhouz,  of  Germany,  M.  Sen* 
yEBiER,  of  Geneva,  and  several  others. 

The  employment  of  chemistry  by  th^  mineral(h 
gisty  as  a  means  of  analysing  the  various  substances 
which  come  before  him,  was  first  undertaken  in' 
the  century  under  review,  MargraaI?  and  Pott, 
of  Berlin,  Were  among  the  earliest  adventurers  in 
this  new  field  of  inquiry.  They  were  succeeded 
by  NEi/iilANN,  Bergman,  and  Schee1e>  who  dis^ 
plaiy^d  gfeat  industry,  address^  and  perseverance,* 
ift  th^  same  course  of  investigation,  and  went 
mtldh  further  than  their  predecessors.  To  these? 
may  be  added  Klafrot«,  Sage,  Vauqx/eliW,  amt 
many  mofe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  man/ 
pew  f^cts,  ^nd  refined  experiments,  oft  the  che-* 
mica!  properties  of  mineral  bodies. 

Since  the  grand  revolution  in  chemical  doctrine* 
and  language,  effected  by  the  labours  of  the  French? 
Academicians,  as  above  detailed,  the  new  opifiions^ 
and  the  proposals  of  further  reform  m  fhis  science, 
have  been  numerous.  Indeed,  during  the  lastf 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  century,  the  number 
of  students  and  experimenters  in  chemistry  ha* 
been  so  prodigiously  great,  and  the  new  plans  aiv 
nounced  for  explahiing  and  expressing  Jts  pririci-' 
pies  so  multiplied  and  various,  that  at  simple  ca- 
talogue of  them  Would  fill  many  pages.  All  thalf 
can  De  attempted  in  this  brief  sketch,  is  to  men^ 
tion  a  few  of  those  who  have  rendered  themselvei 
conspictlotts  by  their  inquiries  or  publications  onf 
chemical  subjects, 

A  new  nomenclature  of  chemistry  was  proposed^ 
in  1796,  by  Ptof^sor  Dickson,  of  Trinity  Collefge, 
Dublin,  and  approved  by  his  illustrious  country* 
man,  Mr.  Kirwan.  In  this  plan  of  chemical 
denominations  there  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  both  the  principal  systems,  between 
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which  the  philosophical  world  was  then  called  to 
i:hoose.  Many  or  the  old  names,  discarded  by 
the  French  Academicians,  are  restored  by  Dr, 
Dickson;  while  many  substances,  to  which  names 
are  given  by  theip,  he  has  left  out,  as  not  suffi-- 
ciently  understood.  He  derives  his  new  terms 
chiefly  from  the  Latin  instead  pf  the  Greek  laij- 
guage.  And  he  prefers  that  mode  of  arrangement 
and  classification  which  consigns  the  generic  rank 
to  alkalies^  earths^  and  metals,  and  reserves  the 
ucids  for  the  distinction  of  species.  He  retains, 
however,  oxygen,  and  a  few  other  words  of  Greek 
derivation.  The  advantages  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Irish  Professor,  would  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  this  nomenclature,  are,  that  the  old 
books  on  chemistry  woijld  thereby  be  more  readily 
understood,  and  more  valuable;  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  science  would  be  more  simple  and 
easy.  Dr.  Dickson's  plan,  though  it  undoubtedly^ 
does  no  small  honour  to  his  learning  and  taste,, 
has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  adopted  by  any  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  this  branch  of  philosophy. 

It  is  proper  also  to  take  notice  of  a  plan,  by 
Dr.  Lubbock,  of  Great-Britain,  for  removing  the 
difficulties,  and  terminating  the  controversy  re- 
specting phlogiston,  His  idea  of  dividing  all  mat- 
ter into  two  kinds,  the  principium  proprium,  and 
the  principium  sorbile,  and  pf  accounting  for  all 
chemical  phenomena  by  the  combinations  of  these, 
is  very  ingeniously  defended  in  his  work  on  the 
subject.*'  No  less;  worthy  of  respectful  notice  is 
Mrs.  Fulhame's  attempt  to  correct  the  antiphlo^ 
gistic  theory,  by  referring  to  water  as  the  source 
of  oxygen  in  all  oxydations;  a  very  honpurablo 
j)qonument  of  female  enterprize  and  talents.*   Th§ 
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Elan  of  a  new  nomenclature,  by  M.  Weiclib,  a 
rerman  chemist,  also  indicates  considerable  learn- 
ing and  ability/  To  these  may  be  added  some 
proposed  alterations  in  the  French  nomencla- 
ture, by  Dr.  Pearson/  before,  mentioned,  and  by 
jseveral  other  ingenious  writers.  Though  none  of 
these  authors  can  be  said  to  have  produced  revolu* 
tions  in  the  science  of  chemistry;  nor,  perhaps, 
to  have  suggested  very  important  improvements; 
yet  they  are  entitled  to  a  respectful  notice  in  the 
f  hemical  history  of  the  age. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  six  years.  Dr.  Mitchill, 
the  ingenious  and  learned  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Columbia  College,  hias  proposed  some  new  terms 
]jn  this  science,  and  announced  some  new  opinions, 
pf  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice. 

His  (doctrine  of  pestilential  fluids^  which  has 
been  laid  before  the  public  in  various  forms  since 
1796,  holds  the  first  place,  both  with  respect  to 
time  and  importance.  He  supposes  that  the  union 
of  azote  and  oxygen,  either  in  the  form  of  ozyd  or 
flcid,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter,  constitutes 
the  mischievous  substance  which,  in  its  operation 
on  the  human  body,  produces  pestilence.  In  cor- 
respondence with  which  opinion,  he  teaches  that 
alkaline  and  calcareous  remedies  are  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  disarming  the  force,  and  obviat- 
ing the  destructive  effects  of  this  poison.  At  the 
3ame  time  the  Professor  proposed  an  alteration  in 
the  nomenclature,  agreeing  with  his  new  doctrine, 
.  and  illustrative  of  its  principles.  Considering  azote 
as  having  an  important  agency  in  the  process  of 
putrefaction,  he  proposed  to  introduce  the  word 
septon^  instead  of  azote,  and  hence  denominated 

/  Encycbpasdia,  art.  Chemistry. 

jsr  See  his  view  of  the  French  Nomenclature.    4to.  1799.  London. 
6  This  word  is  derived  from  owrw,  putrefaclo :  hence  o^ttIos  ,  putridut^ 
«nd  ro  crn^rVi  vihat  ftctiUarly  dhfotu  Met  to  rot»    Medical  Repodtor^, 
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tile  deleterious  compounds  above  mentioned  thd 
oxyd  ofseptouy  and  septic  add.  The  various  fact< 
and  reasonings  adduced  by  the  Pfolb^sOr  in  supr 
port  of  these  opii^ions^  and  the  extensive  appH* 
cation  of  which  he  considers  them  as  Suteeptiblei 
have  been  so  generally  made  knowti  and  disctis-s 
«ed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  giving  further  details, 

In  1797  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  a  view  to  termi^ 
nate  the  controversy  between  the  phloghtiam  ancj 
their  opponents,  proposed  to  expqnge  hjfdrogert 
from  the  nomenclature,  ai^d  to  introduce  pklogis^ 
tori  in  its  place.  He  suggested,  that  giving  thi$ 
old  and  popular  name  to  a  known  and  definite 
substance,  mstead  of  using  it  in  its  former  vagud 
manner,  and  ascribing  to  this  substance  those 
qualities  which  had  been  formerly  ascribed  to  si 
non-entity,  would  go  far  toward  reconciling  many 
points  of  difference  between  the  advocates  of  the 
old  and  the  new  systems,  and  would  throw  much 
light  on  many  chemical  phenomena.  The  samd 
gentleman  soon  afterwards  proposed  to  discard 
the  term  calorique^  adopted  by  the  French  Aca-r 
demicians,  and  to  substitute  the  word  antkrouonf 
in  its  stead.  He  supposed,  that  denominating  the 
matter  of  heat  the  great  principle  of  repulsion^ 
would  lead  to  more  correct  philosophical  view$ 
with  respect  to  this  substance,  as  well  as  render 
the  language  of  chemistry  more  accurate,  These 
several  opinions  and  proposals  have  been  gome 
time  before  the  public;  and  whatever  may  be  th^ 
ultimate  judgment  of  chemists  with  regard  to  thetr 
adoption,  the  praise  of  great  learning,  ingenuity 


f  BerlTed  from  0Xoyt^<M>  i»Jomm»f  heflce  t^  ^Xoyi^T«s  '^  prh^h  •f 
htfamniability^  or  that  whiclk,  in  any  tubetaacft,  hrm  with  Uamt. 

j  Deiived  from  t)te  vqrb  wyTixpovtty  f^Bfflki  |umg«  r«  «mxfov«^,  ik  frim 
cifie  of  repulsUn* 
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iiiici  industry,  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  their 
iiuthor.* 

Besides  the  revolutions  arid  impfovements  in 
the  doctrines  and  in  the  linkage  of  chemistry 
which  have  been  det Jiiled,  vinous  in^trtimaifs  ana 
inachiws^  of  great  value,  for  measuring  chemical 
substances,  or  facilitating  chemical  ptocesses,  have 
l>6en  invented  in  the  course  of  the  last  dentury^ 
Of  some  pf  the  most  important  of  these  it  wiU 
t>e  proper  to  give  a  short  aecoufit. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  century^  while  spe-<i 
fculatioiis  on  the  nature  add  properties  of  heat  cnj» 
ga^ed  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  worlds 
Various  contrivances  for  measuring  this  fluid  were 
invented  and  adopted.  The  Thmwrneterj  which 
had  been  6rst  used  about  the  beginning  of  thef 
jir^ceding  century,  was  constructed  oil  a  new  and 
improved  plaftj  by  Sr  Isaac  KiiwroK^  in  I70L 
lie  chose,  as  (ixed  points  <rf  graduation,  those! 
at  which  water  freezes  and  boils;  a  choice  which 
the  €35periment$  of  succeeding  philosophers  have 
proved  to  h^  the  most  wise  and  convenient.  He 
also  introduced  the  use  of  oil  to  fill  the  tube,  in^ 
fifaad  of  i^kohgl,  under  an  idea  that  the  former 
was  liable  to  fewer  disadvantages  than  the  latter^, 
But,.  aft?f  all  the  labours  of  Sir  Isaac,  this  im«* 
portant  instrument  was  imperfect,  and  could  by 
no  means  be  considered  as  an  exact  standard  for 
pointing  out  the  various  degrees  of  temperature. 
Accc^cHng^yi  about  the  year  1124,  Mr.  Fahren- 
heit, of  Amsterdam,  suggested  the  use  of  ther* 
inometets  made  with  Tnercurif,  and  presented  one 

i  Thoso  who  with  to  86d  a  there  detailed  actooBt  of  t>r.  Mir^tilL*» 
Hew  chemical  opinion^  and  terms,  will  find  it  in  his  ExplanaHon  of  the  Sy^* 
Mfsis  of  Chtmical  Nomenclafurt  and  Arrangement,  ^z,  lately  published.  Moc^. 
ifklormatiop  op  thitfubj^ct  may  al^  b«  found  in  tibe  Volumes  of  the  Meiueil 
hepuit9ry^  and  in  seycral  of  the  European  journals.  In  these  publitation* 
the  reader  will  see  the  respectful  ma^f  in  which  the  inquiries  of  the 
learned  ProfeMof  fui?^  hc^  a«tUed  ilk  different  parte  of  Europe. 
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of  this  kind  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  tt 
was  soon  found  that  this  fluid  was  preferable  td 
all  others,  being  more  homogeneous,  niore  easily 
freed  from  air,  more  regularly  expansible  by  dip' 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
jgeaL  Mr.  FAHRENETfciT  also  proposed  k  new  mode 
of  graduating  the  instrument.  His  thermometef 
has  since  come  into  general  use  in  Great-Britain, 
America,  aild  in  the  various  parts^  of  the  World  iri 
which  British  habits  prevail. 
•  In  1730  M.  Reax/mur,  a  Freilch  philosopher^ 
constructed  a  thermometer  on  a  new  plan.  He? 
aidopted  a  mode  of  graduation  different  both  froni 
Newton  and  Fahrenheit,  and  resumed  the  use 
df  alcohol.  His  plan  wad,  of  course,  still  far  froni 
being  perfect.  The  thermometer  liow  in  use  irt 
France,  and  through  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Reaumur^s^ 
ought  strictly  to  be  called  Mr.  De  Luc's,  whd 
made  a  very  important  alteration  in  Mr.  Reait- 
mur's  mode  of  graduating  the  instrument,  and 
again  exchanged  alcohol  tor  mercury.  In  1733 
M.  De  L'Isle,  of  Petersbu^gh,  constructed  a  mer- 
curial thermometer  on  the  principle  of  that  form- 
ed by  Reaumur.  This  is  generally  u^ed  in  Russia. 
Another,  graduated  in  a  different  manner,  by  Cel- 
sius, and  also  filled  with  mercury,  is  most  popular 
in.  Sweden.' 

Besides  these  leading  inventions  and  revolutions 
which  the  history  of  thermometers  presents,  the 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  in  modern  times, 
for  improving  this  instrument,  are  many  and  in- 

fenious.  These  have  been  successively  proposed 
y  LoitJCavendish  in  1757;  by  Mr.  Six  in  1782; 
by  Dr.  Rutherford  in  1790;  and  still  more  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Keith,  whose  new  self-registering 

I  See  Martins*!  Mt^ay  ^  Ttermmaim 


thermometer .  is  ^add  to  be  the  mdwt  ingehious/ 
simple,  ;and*  perfect  of.  any  which  has  hitherto  .ap-< 
peared.   ...-i,  ;  :  -f     ■  r    -    *   •     --^        '  /* 

It  was  s6fli  howevfer,  an'  important>  desidera-* 
turn  to.  find  sonie  easy  and  exact  method,. o£ 
measuring  very  high  degrfees  of  heat.  Such  a  rtie*^ 
thod  was  notiong  ^ce  inyentcd.  by  Mr.  Wedged 
"Vtooiv  of  Great*Britain,'  a  gentleman  well  kiwwq: 
for  his  great  impibv-ementsin  the  art  of  pottery; 
After  many  experiments,"  he  produced  an  instrii- 
niierit  which  he  called  a  pyrometer^  and  which,  by^ 
means  of  the.  contraction  of  day,  marks,  with  much 
precision,  the  different  degrees  of. heat,  from  047**^ 
of  Fahrenhcit^s  scale,  to  the  greatest  heat  of,  m 
air-furnace.   \         !  ;      '  •    .      f  : 

;  It  waa. first  observed  by  Dr.  Black,  that  dif- 
ferent, bodies  have  differ^t  capacities  for  imbibing; 
and  retaining  heat.  The  fact  was  afterwards  tio-^ 
ticed,*.and  the;  subject  further  investigated,  by 
Drs.  Irvine  land  Crawford,  and ,  by  Professor 
WiLCKE,  of  Stockholm.  The  last  named  gentle- 
man called  the  quantity  of  caloric  i  necessary  to 
laise*  the  temperature  of  substances  a'  given  num- 
ber of  degrees,  .their  specific  heat  For  measuring 
this  heat  an  .instrument  was  dontrived  by  Messrs. 
DjB  LA  Place  and  Lavoisier,  and  called  by  the* 
isLttcr  B,  calorimeter  J  the  nature  and  value  of  which 
wfll  be  ifound  exhibited  in  various  books  of  che- 
mistry. :  I.:  ^  .■  y  ■  '         * 

Another  instrument,  invented  in  modem  times, 
and  which  has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
chemists,,  is  the  eudiometer.  This  instrument  was 
invented  by  Dr*  Priestley,  and  is  used  for  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  the  atmospherical  air,  or 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  it,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  diminution  of  its  volume  on  being 

«■  See  Milwfl^eai  Tr^nuaethtu  for  X78»,  x;849  17^^ 
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^ixed  miiti  IttkrousL  iir;  The  diacoiKerfd^tldffpMi^ 
f^t^j^  of  nitrons  gas^  and  the  iaT^ibn,fQUi)(Gtedl 
upon  it,  soon  gave  rise  to  many  attempts  .to  WW 
proyvb  oh  the  panQcipIci,-  ^d  toi  mntei^  £adii^me'- 
ters  q£  Si  mare  elegant  asid  2i(kaBtaget)u&  kind^ 
.andi  ivjith.  di&rent  mat^mlsL;  These  attempCfl 
weye  mads/ ai(sd>irHrkms  pkuns  sndcesslv^ly  pi^o<» 
pmed  by-  M*.luAN3>R?Ai5ri,'Mr.  Mac^elia^V  M; 
FoNTA^A,  Mr.  Cavau^o,  M.  Bte  Saussiikb,  Mr; 
Cavewbish^  M.  MojDVEvfctr;  and  serenal  others^ 
Of  tjaese,  the  contnvasnces  of:  Foktana  aiarf  MoA*^ 
TEAU  have  been  pitonoujacaedthe  bes*^  The  laiteir 
emplby&  Mlplmyei  ef  pot^xisk  iisstead  of  nitp&isat 
€iFy  and  naeasures  the  pvopQ^tion  e£  axygen  pre^ 
sent  by  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  mipburef:, 
Bi£b  the  itnstnuiienty  m  its  tEtmX  ^sivourable  form,  i» 
^ill  liable  to  mdckiitttcefitainty  and  inaccuracy  m 
its  appfiealiOTi, 

Tbe  machine  foe  impFegnating  watcu  with-  can^ 
bmtic  add  gas,  ai£\fi,tedfmp,  inve»ted  a  few  year» 
ag6  by  Dr.  Nootb,  of'  Great^Bpitaiht»  deserves,  to 
Ve  respectfixUy  mcintioi^e^)  ^s*  a,  monument  of"^  &k^ 
ffemoity^  and  as  a  very*  «lsefal^  piece;  oi  fwnilwe 
ipp^evety  ctoemist  and  pbysrciart.  Btesides  tbisy. 
otisT  list  might  be  'enlarged  by  the^  enui»eiadott  o# 
many  other'  institusneiils  asid  machinas;  which  hav^ 
been  added  to-  the  chen^kcal  appa^at%r&  in^  mdckm 
ticmes,  and  w&icb  hav^  -greatly  contributed  to  tha^ 
ease,,  elegance^  and  perfection  of  chemical  e^fpcrii* 
^Ptcnts. 

After  mentioning  the,  great  names,  aral'tibe  b«it- 
£ant  discofveries,  which  have  been  recounted  v^ 
the  focegoiufcg  pages^  it  woithj  be  unfust  to  omife 
takir^  notice  of  some  other  philosoph^s  who  hAv6^ 
dtstio^ished  themselves  by  t^eir  pubiicatioijs  or 
experiments  in^  this  branch  of  science.  Among  ^ 
great  number,  vsrhose  names  and  labours  veill  be 
found  htmourabLy  rvecordedin  the^tidentifiG  kistory 
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i9f  the  ag^  Ttre  may  mtentidn  fiistiop  WxVsoift^  Mn 
Nicholson,  Dr.  Sr.  Jt)HK,  Mr.  Henhy,  Mr*  Par* 
fciN'soN^  Mr.  CtitfiKSHANK,  Df.  Dahwin,  Lord 
Duiffi/oNAibb,  Dr.  Au^TiN^  Mr.  Lamie,  Mi-.  Hre* 
CIN5,    and    Dr.   Thompson,    of    Great«"Britaifij 

MessirS^   GHArXAL,   MoMGE:,   MoV^fiT^  D'ARCEt^ 

Beavmc,  LEkiERY.  Cadet,  ThouVknaL,  La  Me« 
^THERiE,  Adst^  and  Seoitiiq^,  of  France;  and  JvHt^i 

KER,    ScHRtEI^ER)    WeN^EL^     HenICEL,    jACQlTIfff 

^eYer^  Creli^  Van  HoMBERG,and  HtRMsxADTi 
of  G^ermany;  to  say  nothing  of  many  others 
equally  entitted  to  praise,  in  almost  ^verf  calti- 
yated  part  of  Europe/ 

From  tht  above  general  statfements^  it  appears 
that  within  the  last  half  dsntbry  the  empire  of 
chemistry  has  been  wonderftiUy  extended.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  this  science  recognized,  at 
the  subjects  of  her  sway,  only  a  few  metals  and 
medicines.  She  has  lately  subjected  to  her  steptrt 
the  various  kinds  of  earths  found  iA  the  composi* 
tion  of  our  globe;  the  different  ^^aicfr  with  which 
we  are  conversant,  whether  of  the  aqtteaus  or  ga^ 
feous  form ;  the  various  kinds  of  }oegetable^  animal^ 
and  mineral  bodies  which  slirround  us;  and  almost 
fevery  substance  capable  of  composition  oranalysisi 
In  short,  she  has  extended  her  claims  to  every 
species  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  and  itiain« 
tains  authority  over  a  territory  of  physical  science 
which  may  be  called  immense^  when  compared 
with  her  former  dominions. 

But  chemistry  has  not  only  gained,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  great  extent  of  empire;  it  is 
also  distinguished  for  having  acquired,  in  the  same 
period,  a  more  practical  and  useful  cast  than  ever 

m  The  contributions  mtid  to  chemical  kfiowlddfe  by  mhtt  dt  tht  Shaft 
named  gentlemen  may  be  found  either  in  distinct  wotkt,  published  by 
themselvet,  ot  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ^  the  Journal  ili  Phy'siqui^  tijb 
Jiiatttu  ic  QimU^  or  otb^  «:ienti£k  jotttHaJl. 
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before.  By  tbe  ancient  cultivators  of'this  sciaice 
It  was  chiefly  regarded  as  an  object  oi  curiosity^ 
or  as  a  source  of  arrmsement.  But  in.  the  hands  of 
later  chemists  it  has  been  converted  into  a  most 
Instructive,  interesting,  and  invaluable  science* 
There  is  scarcely  an  art  of  human  life  which  it  is 
not 'fitted  to  subserve;  scarcely  a  department  of 
human  inquiry  or  labour,  either  for  health,  plea- 
cure,  ornament,  or  profit,  which  it  may  not  be 
made,  in  its  present  improved  state,  eminently  to 
promote. 

To  the  husbandman  this  science  furnishes  prin- 
ciples and  agents  of  inestimable  value.  It  teaches 
him  thtfoQd  of  plants;  the  choice  and  use  of  ma- 
yiures;  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
vigour,  growth,  productiveness,  and  preservation 
or  the  various  vegetable  tribes.  To  the  manufac-' 
iurer  chemistry  has  lately  become  equally  fruitful 
of  instruction  and  assistance.  '  In  the  arts  of  brezv- 
ing,  tannings  dyeing,  and  bleaching,  its  doctrines  are 
precious  guides*.  In  making  soap,  glass,  pottery ^ 
and  all  metallic  wares,  its  principles  are  daily  ap- 
plied, and  are  capable  of  still  more  useful  appli- 
cation as  they  become  better  understood.  Indeed; 
every  mechanic  art,  in  the  different  processes  of 
which  heat,  moisture,  solution,  mixture,  or  fer- 
mentation are  necessary,  must  ever  keep  pace  in 
improvement  with  this  branch  of  philosophy.  To 
the  physician  this  science  is  of  still  greater  value, 
and  is  daily  growing  in  importance.  He  learns 
from  it  to  compound  his  medicines;  to  disarm 
poisons  of  their  force;  to  adjust  remedies  to  dis- 
eases; and  to  adopt  the  general  means  of  preserv- 
ing health.  To  the  student  of  natural  histgry  the 
doctrines  of  chemistry  furnish  instruction  and  as- 
sistance at  every  step  of  his  course;  as  many  of 
his  inquiries  can  be  prosecuted  with  success  only 
through  the  medium  of  careful  analysis.    To  the 
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puhltc  ecandfrfist  diemistry  presents  a  ttca^te  bf 
useful  information.  By  means  of  this  science'alone 
can  he  expect  to  attack  with  success  the'  destroy- 
ing pestilence,  so  far  as  It  is  an  object  6f  hunian 
prevention,  and  to  guard  against  other  evils  to 
which  the  state  of  the  elements  gives  rise.  And 
in  order  to  the  prosecution  of  numberless  plans  of 
the  philanthropist  to  any  extent  or  effect^  some 
acquaintance  with  the  suJ&^ject  in  question  seems 
indispensably  necessary.  Finally,  to  the  domestic 
economist  this  science  abounds  with  pleasing  and 
wholesome  lessons.  It  enables  him  to  make  a 
proper  choice  of  meats  and  drinks s  it  directs  him 
to  those  measures  with  respect  to  aliment,  cookery, 
cloathingy  and  respiration,  which  have  the  best 
tendency  to  promote  health,  enjoyment,  and  cheap- 
ness of  living;  and  it  sets  him  on  his  guard  against 
many  unseen  evils,  to  which  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  its  laws  are  continually  exposed.  In  a 
word, '  from  a  speculative  science,  chemistry,  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  has  become  eminently 
and  extensively  2i practical  one;  from  an  obscure, 
humble,  and  uninteresting  place  among  the  ob- 
jects of  study,  it  has  risen  to  a  high  anddignified 
station ;  and  instead  of  merely  gratifying  curiosity, 
or  furnishing  amusement,  it  promises  a  degree  of 
utility,  of  which  no  one.can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences, or  see  the  end. 

-  But  while  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  chemical  philosophy  during  thei  last  * 
century  are  readily  admitted,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per, before  closing  this  chapter,  to  take  notice  of 
the  gross  abuses  which  have  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  cultivators  ot  the  science 
in  question,  and  which  have  contributed  to  lessen 
its  value  in  the  view  of  many  serious  inquirers. 
A  few^  extravagant  and  enthusiastic  votaries  of 
C^eWstry'  have  undertaken,  on  chemical  princi- 
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i4e«i  to  account  for  all  the  phenom^a  of  m^ifhi^ 
^^  and  mind^  and  on  those  very  facts  which 
dearly  prove  wise  design,  and  the  superintending 
care  of  an  ivfinite  Intellicence,  have  attempted 
to  build  a  fabric  oi  atheistical  philosophy.  This  it 
a  remarkable  instance  of  those  oppositions  of  sci^ 
€nce  falsely  so  called^  of  which  an  inspired  writet 
speaks^  and  for  which  the  past  &ge  has  been  re« 
inarkably  distinguished. 

How  far  the  present  fashionable  system  of 
chemical  doctrine  and  language  may  stand  the 
test  of  future  experiments,  and  command  the 
assent  of  future  generations^  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain. He  who  has  attended  to  the  course  of  things 
itt  the  short  space  of  time  since  it  was  published^ 
will  see  little  reason  to  expect  for  it  that  undis* 
turbed  and  permanent  reign  which  its  advocates 
have  fondly  hoped.  It  is  somewhere  remarked 
by  Lord  Bacon^  that  the  sciences  are  apt  to  suffer 
by  being  too  soon  reduced  to  a  system.  There  are 
probably  few  sciences  to  which  this  remark  ap^ 
plies  with  such  peculiar  force  as  to  chemistry. 
The  structure  at  present  most  popular  is  fair  and 
beautiful.  An  engaging  simplicity  feigns  in  al- 
most every  part.  But  many  believe  that  this  sim- 
pUcity  is  deceptive.  Some  of  the  doctrines  whiclv 
hold  an.  important  place  in  the  fabric  are  too  vague 
and  conjectural  to  be  admitted  with  full  confi-% 
dence,  and  others  are  daily  undergoing  modifica- 
tions, which  threaten  still  further  and  more  essen- 
tial changes.  Notwithstanding  the  mathematical 
precision  with  which  the  sanguine  chemist  affects 
to  speak  of  his  axioms,  yet  how  discordant  are 
the  results  of  different  experiments!  These  facts, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  "  betray  the  lameness 
of  some  received  principles,  and  excite  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  some  capital 
analyses."    But  the  enlightened  and  enterprizing> 


l^hib^opber  will  not  be  discou^aeed  by  sadli  praoA 
of  the  i  mperfection  of  human  knowledge.  The 
bailddrs  of  erroneous  systems  become  m^tectlif 
the  pmmoters  of  truth,  by  contributing  to  the  ex« 
amination  and  rejection  of  falsehood.  We  cait 
Only  hope,  in  the  present  world,  to  be  contmualll^ 
a^)proxiinating  toward  the  point  of  complete  pMK 
Ibsophi^:  illumi^atioA,  without  evet  reaching  it| 
and  this  approximation  must  alH^ays  be  made 
through  successive  defiles  of  illusion,  empiricisttH 
and  fi^he  theory.  In  this,  course  honesty,  atten** 
tion,  and  patient  perseverance,  are  the  great  re* 
quisites  for  obtaining  success.  With  these,  though 
we  cannot  expect  to  develope  all  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  its  AtfTHost 
alone  5  yet  we  may  hope,  in  time,  ta  detect  an»* 
logies,  to  ascertain  laws,  to  systematize  scattered 
fects,  and  to  unlock  treasures  oi  scienccy  which 
appear  at  present  far  removed  from  human  scru-» 
tiny,  and  against  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
feebleness  of  our  powers  seems  to  raise  eveirlast?^ 
iug  barriers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JiTATURAJ*  HISTORY* 

iHtS  d^partm^ent  of  science  scarcely  yields  to^ 
either  of  the  precediujg  in  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  improvements  which  it  has  received  withia 
the  period  under  consideration.  Many  of  the  ob- 
jects, indeed,  to  which  natural  history  relates,' 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  known  and  studied 
by  man,  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  means  of  spp- 
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plyinff  the  wants,  and  obtaining  the  hiitiriei  df 
Jife'  SoL<>MON,  the  king  of  Israel,  we  are  told, 
$pake,  '^f.JreeSs  Jr(fm  the 'cedar  tree  that  is  in  Leba-- . 
noriy'  &oen  unto  the  hyssop,  that  springeth  out  of  the. 
tvail:r^he  ^pake\  also,  of  beasts,  and.  of  birds y  and 
^  ere f ping,  things ,  and  of  fishes. \  And,*  if  we  may> 
>{i4ge.fr0m  (the. respectful  tei-ms  in  wbJch  spcK' 
sti^dies  are :  naentioned,  in  thi3  aij^d  iti  various- 
ether  passag[es  of  sacred  scripture,  wq;  n^ay.cou-- 
9lude  they  were;  b^W.  in  high  e§t;ii3(iation  In  very 
early  time$.  It^was.  not,,  however,  until  long^ft^r 
the  revival  of  letters  an4  science  in* Europe^  that 
'  natural  histoiy  began  to  receive  the  attention  due 
to  its  iinportance.-  Toward, the  cIosq  pf  ,the.  se-- 
venteentK  ^eiitury^  after  several  learned  societies: 
in  Great-Britain,  and  on  the  continent,  had  b^eu 
formed,,  the  taste  for  this  branch  of  study  cc^m- 
menced,  and  has  been  ever  since  gradually,  ex- 
tending itself  over  the  civilized  world.- 
'  .At  an  early  period  of  the., eighteenth,  century, 
many  persons  were  busily  employed  in  collecting 
and  publishing  facts  in  Natural  History,  especially: 
in  Zoology  and  Botany.  But  though  these  in- 
quirers rendered  important  service  to  this  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  it  was  rather  -by^  communi- 
cating a  knowledge  of  details,  than  by  enlight- 
ened and  correct  philosophizing  on  the  subjects 
which  came  before  tliem.  ^  Scarcely  any  thing  had 
been  effected,  on  a  great  scale,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  LtNNiEus,  an  illustrious  Swede,  who, 
by  his  first  publications,  in  1735,  gave  a  new 
a^pept  tjoth^  whole  science,  and  commenced  what 
has  been  with  much  justice  styled  the  "  golden 
age"  of  Natural  Histpr,y. — Almost  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  in  the.  great  business  of  Clas^ 
sificatian,  before  his  time,,  was  confused,  and  ex- 
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t:eedmgiy  defective;  and,  in  some  of  the  king^*^ 
doms  oi  nature,  few  attempts  of  the  kind  had 
been  made;  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
intelligent  reader  how  much  this  deficiency  must 
have  perplexed  and  retarded  the  inquirer,  at  every 
step  of  his  course.  It  was  reserved  for  Linn-seus^ 
a  man  equally  distinguished  for  the  benevolence 
and  piety  of  nis  he^rt,  the  extent  of  his  learning, 
and  the  greatness  of  his  views,  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect. To  his  luminous  and  expanded  mind,  the 
arduous  task  of  generalizing  and  arranging  seemed 
to  be  an  easy  and  familiar  process.  He  introduced 
new  methods  of  classification  into  all  the  more 
important  branches  of  natural  history;  made  larg^ 
additions  to  its  known  facts  and  principles;  ex- 
cited a  thirst,  before  unequialled,  tor  this  kind  of 
knowledge;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  improvements  vvhich  have  been  made 
by  succeeding  naturalists^ 

While  the  last  age  produced  much  new  light 
in  the  philosophy  of  natural  history,  and  added 
immense  riches  to  its  former  stores,  it  also  gave 
to  this  science  new  distinction  as  an  object  of 
study  in  seminaries  of  learning. — ^At  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  believed,  few  prot 
fessorships  had  been  instituted,  even  in  the  most 
distinguished  utiivefsities,  for  instructing  youth  in 
this  interesting  department  of  knowledge.  Since 
that  time  few  important  colleges  or  universities 
have  failed  to  add  such  professorships  to  their 
former  plans  of  instruction^  and  to  place  natural 
histoty  among  the  indispensable  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  an  academic  course*  By  these  and  other 
means  new  honours  have  been  bestowed  on  this 
branch  of  science,  new  encouragement  given  to 
the  zeal  and  exertions  of  inquirers,  new  roads  to 
improvement  opened,  and  new  opportunities  af- 
forded, at  on<ie,  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  investi- 
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gallons  df  this  nature,  and  of  ektending  the!  m-» 
tormation  which  genius  and  industry  had  gain^v  - 
'  But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  take  a  brief 
View  of  the  several  kingdoms  oi  nature^  and  ta 
state  some  leading  factsiconcerning»the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  each/ 

2:ooLOGy.  '   ,  • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centinry 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  Natural  History,  by  the  inquiries  and  discoveries^ 
of  Harvey,  Redi,  Malpigi,  Willughby,  and 
Ray.  These  illustrious  men  discarded  several 
erroneous  doctrines  which  had  loiig  been  received^ 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation^ 
and  threw  much  light  on  the  principles  of  physio- 
logy. Ray,  being  dissatisfied  with  Ahistotle's 
classification  of  animals,  invented  a  new  one^ 
founded  on  the  structure  of  the  heart.  To  this 
he  was  particularly  led  by  the  discoveries  of 
Harvey,  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
which  had  been  a  little  before  announced,  and 
excited  much  attention  in  the  philosophical  worlds 
From  the  time  of  Ray  till  that  of  Linn^us^  little 
progress  was  made  in  Zoolagy.  A  few  books, 
during  this  interval,  were  published  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  they  did  little  more  than  make  sonie  in- 
considerable additions  to  the  number  of  facts  be- 
fore known:  The  achievements  of  the  celebrated 
Swedish  Professor  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  cannot  be  contem- 

p  The  contents  of  this  chapter  have  Been  principally  collected  from 
Smith's  Tracts  on  Natural  Hhtory^  and  various  other  works,  on  detached 
^arts  of  the  subject ;  some  of  which  will  be  found  quoted,  or  referred  to, 
in  the  following  pages.  For  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts  and  namet 
here  detailed,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  who, 
in  a  conversation  on  the'  subject,  furnished  me  with  much  valuable  infos^ 
aoatieii,  and  with  profitablo'  hinC9  for  directing  m j  inqjuiviei.^ 
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pkted  without  admiration.  He  described  many 
new  animals,  and  formed  a  new  arrangement  and 
nomendature,  in  many  respects  original,  and> 
in  general  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  gone 
before  him.  From  this  period  writers  on  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  animal, kingdom  began 
rapidly  to  increase  in  number,  in  the  extent  of 
their  information,  and  in  the  accurate  and  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  their  descriptions.  . 

Soon  after  Linn^us  appeared  M.  Klein,  of 
Dantzic,  who  warmly  opposed  a  number  of  the 
alterations  proposed  bv  that  illustrious  naturalist; 
and  signalized  himselt  as  his  adversary.  Klein 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  method  of  classification, 
founded  on  the  toes^  hoofs ^  &c.  and  by  his  multi- 
farious works,  on  almost  every  department  of 
zoology,  which  he  treated  both  systematically  and 
physiologically,  rendered  very  important  service  to 
the  science.  About  the  same  time  flourished  M. 
Brisson,  a  French  naturalist  of  very  high  character, 
and  whose  publications,  particularly  on  Quadrupeds 
and  Birds y  rank  in  the  first  class  on  their  respective 
subjects.  Indeed,  in  the  accuracy  of  his  descrip- 
tions, and  the  excellency  of  his  plates,  he  may  even 
be  pronounced  superior  to  LiNNiEus  himself.  After 
Brisson. may  be  mentioned  his  countryman  the 
Count  DE  BuFFON,  who,  though  more  sprightly 
and  interesting  as  a  writer,  in  which  he  excels 
all  other  natural  historians,  is  far  less  accurate  and 
philosophical.  His  neglect  of  regular  systematic 
arrangement  is  a  great  defect,  and  must  ever  lessen^ 
the  value  of  his  works.  He  was  a  zealous  cul- 
tivator of  zoology,  and  by  his  splendid  publica- 
tions and  captivating  style  made  himself  admired 
throughout  the  scientific  world.  And  though  many 
of  his  hypotheses  are  whimsical,  extravagant,  and 
delusive,  it  must  yet  be  allowed  that  he  did  much 
to  encourage  and  forward  the  study  of  nature; 
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that  he  made  many  observations  of  great  talti^  j 
that  he  collected  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts; 
and  that  his  works  hold  a  very  important  place  in 
the  zoological  history  of  the  age. 

Contemporary  with  Buffon  was  Mr.  Pennant, 
of  Great-Britain,  who  is  unquestionably  entitled 
to  a  place  among  the  greatest  zoologists  of  the 
eighteenth,  century.  By  His  writings,  as  valuable 
as  they  are  voluminous,  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  natural  history. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  new  arrangement  of  2uad^ 
rupedsy  more  nearly  resembling  Ray's,  of  the  for- 
mer century,  than  any  other.  On  this  subject  his 
work  may  be  pronounced  equal  to  any,  if  not  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  student  of 
nature*  Within  the  same  period,  Professor  Blit- 
MENBACH,  of  Goettingen,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zoological  and  physical  inquiries,  and  particu- 
larly by  a  new  method  of  arranging  Quadrupeds. 
To  these  great  names  may  be  added  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Pallas,  of  Petersburgh,  who,  in  zoology,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  branches  of  science,  has 
done  much,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  ranking  with 
the  very  first,  if  not  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all 
the  naturalists  now  living. 

Besides  these  distinguished  systematic  writers 
on  the  subject  of  zoology  in  general,  particular 
departments  of  the  science  have  been  cultivated, 
and  greatly  improved,  by  men  scarcely  less  emi^ 
nent,  or  less  worthy  of  praise.  Of  some  of  these 
inquiries  and  publications  a  brief  notice  will  be 
attempted. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  Jirst  Linnaean  class,  the  Mammalia.  On  this 
class  almost  all  the  great  writers  whose  names  were 
just  mentioned,  have  made  large  and  instructive 
publications.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  them,  especially  by  Linn^xts,  Klein, 
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Pennant,  and  Buffon,  the  labours  of  Professor 
E.  Zimmerman,  of  Brunswick,  to  throw  light  on 
this  class  of  animals,  do  him  great  honour.  His 
conception  and  execution  of  a  Zoological  Charts 
accompanying  his  work  on  the  Mammaliay  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  philosophical  pro- 
ductions of  the  age.  This  ingenious  invention  has 
been  extended  and  improved  by.M.  Jauffret,  a 
distinguished  naturalist  of  France.  Beside  these, 
many  others  deserve  notice  for  their  successful  la- 
bours in  illustrating  particular  parts  of  this  exten- 
sive field  of  inquiry. 

Much  has  been  done,  during  the  last  century, 
toward  completing  the  natural  history  of  man.  In 
the  list  of  experimenters  and  authors  on  this  sub- 
ject, Albinus,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  holds  the  first 
jplace,  with  respect  to  time.  He. was  a  very  great 
anatomist;  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  attended, 
in  a  scientific  manner,  to  the  seat  of  colour  in 
human  beings.  The  next  important  publication, 
on  the  same  branch  of  natural  history,  was  by  the 
celebrated  John  Reinhold  Forster,'  who  threw 
considerable  light  upon  it.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  President  of  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey,  who,  in  his  ingenious  and  learned  Essay 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and 
Figure  in  the  Human  Species,  gave  a  very  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  view  of  the  subject.  The 
natural  history  of  man  has  also  been  treated  in  a 
more  general  way  by  Buffon  and  Verey,'  of 
France;   by  BLtrMENBACH,'  Zimmerman,"  Lud- 


y  Sec  Fo&8TE&*s  OhservailoH*^  ^c.  4to.  1778. 

r  Dr.  Smitb*8  Essay  was  faTonrably  ircehred  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  also  in  Great-Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  sevc- 
fai  editions  of  it  were  circulated,  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
languages. 

*  Natural  History  of  Man,  &C.  »  vols.  Svo. 

t  De  Generis  Humani  yarietate  Nativa^  &c.  Goettingen,'X795. 

•  Geographical  S'utory  of  Man^  &c.  8vo.  3  vols.  J-eipsic,  1 778. 
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WIG,*  and  SoEMERiNG,"'  of  Germany;  and  by  Pm- 
fessor  Pallas,  of  Russia.  To  which  may  be  ad- 
ded the  great  anatomical  discoveries  and  improve* 
ments,  by  the  Monros,  Camper,  the  Hunters^ 
Daubenton,  Bourgelat,  and  many  others.  ; 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of 
some  of  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones,  as 
calculated  to.  throw  much  light  on  the  natural 
history  of  man,  through  the  medium  of  inquiries 
concerning  language,  habits,  religion,  &c.  The 
various  and  valuable  instruction  which  the  discern* 
ing  student  of  this  branch  of  science  may  derive 
from  those  writings,  is  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
planation. The  ffeneral  philosophy  of  man  has 
been  considered,  in  a  xiifferent  view,  in  the  cele- 
brated but  erroneous  publications  of  HARtLEY 
and  Helvetius.  A  late  work  on  the  Physical 
History  of  Mauy  by  Meiners,  of  Germany,  and 
anothery  entitled  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Man^ 
by  Herder,  of  the  same  countr}%  are  considered, 
by  many,  as  furnishing  much  new  and  important 
instruction  on  this  subject.*  And,  finally,  the  nu-^ 
merous  voyagers  and  travellers  with  which  modem 
times  have  abounded,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  human  character  and 
powers,  and  have  brought  to  light  many  facts 
toward  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory  system  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  natural  history  of  Quadrupeds,  the  aniount 
of  improvement,  during  the  last  century,  was 
very  great.  All  the  distinguished  systematic  wri- 
ters before  mentioned,  have  rendered  extensive  and 

m  Flan  tf  a  Natural  Bisiory  of  tie  Human  Species  deliaeafed^  &c.  1 796. 

w  Essay  qu  the  Difference  between  the  Conformation  of  the  European  and  tBe 
Negroy  &c. 

90  Meiners'  work  I  have  never  seen,  and  am  not  well  acquainted  with 
ks  character;  with  that  of  Herder  I; have  some  acquaintance,  and  am 
veiy  far  from  betieviog  that  it  merits  the  high  character  which  many  have 
given  it* 
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liflportafit  services  to  this  branch  of  zoology* 
Besides  these,  the  names  of  many  other  respectable 
naturalists  might  be  recounted,  who  have  devoted 
their  investigations  to  particular  species,  and 
described  them  with  great  accuracy  and  splendour. 
The  scientific  journals  and  memoirs  of  learned 
societies,  in  every  part  of  the  century,  exhibit  a 
large  and  very  interesting  amount  of  labour  per- 
formed by  these  diligent  and  useful  inquirers. 
•  But  among  the  various  investigations,  in  this  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  which  distinguish  the? 
eighteenth  century,  few  are  more  curious  than 
those  respecting  the  fossil  bones  of  animals,  now  no 
longer  known  in  the  living  state.  TTiese  remains 
of  animals,  chiefly  of  the  quadruped  kind,  have 
been  discovered  at  many  different  periods,  from  the 
cominencement  of  the  century  to  its  conclusion ; 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  to  which 
naturalists  have  had  free  access.  Among  many 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  inqui- 
ries respecting  these  fossil  bones,  are  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Daubenton,  Buffon,  Pallas,^  Gmelin, 
and  Dr.  W.  Hunter.  M.  Cuvier,  of  France, 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  very  exten- 
sive work  on  this  subject,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
very  interesting  to  the  philosophical  world.     He 


y  ProfesMr  PaIlxs  expresses  the  fullest  conviction,  tliat  tlie  fonil  bone* 
fbund  in  Siberia  were  carried  thither  by  the  Floods  or  by  some  such  great 
inundation  as  the  sacred  history  describes.  His  first  idea  was,  that  th» 
dimate  was  once  warm  enough  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  elephant^ 
and  that  it  bad  since  undergone  a  radical  change.  But  when  he  visited* 
during  his  travels,  the  spots  where  these  bones  were  found,  he  candidly 
renounced  his  former  hypothesis,  and  expressed  a  full  conviction,  in  con« 
formity  with  the  opinion  of  many  other  modem  philosophers,  that  they 
must  have  been  carried  thither  by  water;  and  that  nothing  but  a  sudden 
ind  general  irruption  of  waters,  such  as  the  deluge  is  represented  to  have 
been,  could- have  transported  those  bones,  from  their  native  regions,  so  far 
to  the  north.  In  proof  of  this  he  informs  us,  that  the  bones  are  generally 
found  separate^  as  if  scattered  by  the  waves;  covered  with  a  stratum  of. 
ane/y  and  conunonly  intermixed  with  the  remains  of  marine  ammals  and 
phttts,     Coxe'i  TraveU  in  Sjtuiai  . 
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enumerates  twenty-three  species  of  hones  which 
have  been  found,  all  belonging  to  animals  unr 
known  at  the  present  day,  -and  of  whose  exist- 
ence there  is  no  other  trace  than  these  relics* 
Of  this  number,  twelve  were  determined  by  pre- 
ceding inquirers,  and  eleven  he  considers  as  having 
been  first  discovered  apd  settled  by  himself.  Be- 
sides these,  he  speaks  pf  a  number  of  other  species, 
concerning  which  some  uncertainty  still  remains. 

Of  these  fossil  boiies  none  have  attracted  more 
attention  than  those  belonging  to  the  unknown 
animal  denominated  the  Mammoth^''  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  North- 
America.  A  controversy  for  a  long  time  existed, 
whether  this  animal  were  a  species  of  elephant  or 
not;  and  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  sides  of 
the  question  were  confidently  maintained  by  emi- 
nent zoologists.  It  is  probable  the  dispute  is  now 
near  being  terminated,  as,  in  the  estimation  of 
good  judges,  proof  little  short  of  demonstrative  has 
appeared,  confirming  the  opinion  of  those  who 
assign  this  far-famed  animal  to  the  genus  Elephas/ 

Soon  after  the  first,  publications  of  LjNN-^irs, 
Ornithology,  or  the  history  of  the  second  class  in  his 
system,  received  considerable  improvements  from 
Edwards,  an  English  naturalist,  who,  though  not 
remarkably  distinguished  as  a  systematic  writer, 
became  eminent  and  useful  by  the  accuracy  of  his  ' 
descriptions,  and  the  excellence  of  his  drawings* 

a  The  name  mammoth  is  said  to  haYe  been  first  given  to  this  animal  Id 
ku4*ia.    It  is  a  corruption  from  memcib,  a  word  derived  from  the  /trahic* 

a  In  the  year  x8oi  Mr.  C.  W.  Pxale,  of  Phiiade^faia,  proprietor  of 
the  Museum  in  that  city,  and  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  disttn<« 
guished  by  his  taste  for  inquiries  in  natural  history ,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
two  compkte  skeletons  of  the  mammotb,  dug  out  of  marle-piti,  in  the  Stats 
of  New- York.  From  an  inspection  t>f  these  skeletons  it  appears  that  they 
are  tlie  remains  of  etepbautsy  di&ring  but  little,  if  any  more,  from  either  of 
the  two  species  now  known,  than  diese  latter  do  from  each  other.  Mr. 
PxALK  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  ewrf  leVcr  of  oatttcal  hitter^ 
for  bis  zeal  and  exertions  ia  tbi»  research. 
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¥o  his  labours  succeeded  those  of  M.  I^risch,  a 
trerman,  whose  work  is  perhaps  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  interesting  that  was  ever  published 
on  the  subject.  After  him  came  the  celebrated 
Latham>  of  Great-Britain,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  ornithology,  which  is  probably  the  most  ex* 
tensive  and  complete  yet  presented  to  the  world. 
The  history  of  birds  has  also  been  well  treated  by 
Brisson  and  Buffon,  of  France;  and  those  of 
Africa  have  been  ably  described  by  Vaillant,  of 
the  same  country^  In  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  plates  published  by 
order  of  the  King  of  France,  and  intended  to  ac- 
company Buffon's  history  of  birds,  ate  certainly 
among  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  human  art 
ever  executed  to  promote  the  study  of  ornitho- 


logy. 
That  I 


:  department  of  zoology  which  includes  the 
Amphibia^  or  the  third  Linnaean  class,  has  alsa 
been  greatly  extended  and  improved  during  the 
eighteenth  ceiitury*  Besides  Linn-eus,  this  class 
was  treated,  with  much  ability,  by  Mr.  Catesby, 
an  Ei^glish  gentleman,  who  resided  for  some  time 
in  America.*  Next  to  him,  Dr.  Gardei^,  of 
Great-Britain,  Who  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
South-Carolina,  communicated  much  new  light 
With  respect  to  the  animals,  generally,  and  especi- 
ally the  Amphihiay  of  our  country ."^  Dr.  Russell's 
great  work  on  the  Serpents  of  the  Coromandel 
coast'  is  a  production  of  the  highest  excellence  in 
its  kind,  the  publication  of  which  was  an  im- 


A  Nahiral  History  of  Caroitna^  FloriJa^  and  the  Bahama  Llaait^  &e.  By 
Mark  Catxsbt.    %  irols.  folio. 

c  r^.  Garden,  who  was  a  respectable  physician  of  Charleston,  in  Sonth- 
Carolina,  communicated  to  Linnxus  much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  animab  of  America.  Few  names  occtir  more  frequently,  -or  am 
mentioned  with  more  honour  in  the  Systema  Naiura  than  his. 

d  An  Account  t^  J»Maa  StrptnU^  &c«  By  Patrick  RoissL&t  M.I>« 
1F.R,S.  folio,     ^  r     >  / 
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portant  ^ent  in  the  progress  of  natural  hisforyl 
The  Serpents  have  also  been  largely  treated  of  by 
M.  Lacepede,  of  France,  who  formed  a  new 
arrangement  of  them,  founded  chiefly  on  the  scales^ 
and  bearing,  in  several  respects,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  Linnaeus.  The  same  writer 
has  published  a  work  on  Oviparous  Quadrupeds, 
in  which  he  has  much  improved  on  the  labours 
of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist.  The  natural  his- 
tory of  the  Tortoise  has  been  very  ably  and  com- 
pletely executed  by  Sciioepf,  a  distinguished 
writer  of  Germany.  The  fascinating  pozver  ascribed 
to  serpents  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  during  the  period  under  review.  Those 
who  have  examined  this  subject  in  the  most  philo- 
sophical manner,  are  M.  Lacepede^  Professor 
Blumenbach,  and  especially  Professor  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  Essay  on  this  subject  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  satisfactory  hitherto  presented  to  the 
student  of  natural  history  .r 

^  Within  the  same  period,  Ichthifologyj  or  the 
history  of  the  fourth  Linnaean  class,  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  equal  diligence  and  success.  In  this 
branch  of  zoology,  Artedi,  a  Swede,  and  fellow 
student  of  Linn^us,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self. Next  to  him  flourished  Gou an,  of  Montpel*- 
Jier,  who  adopted  the  Linnagan  arrangement,  and 
did  himself  much  honour  by  his  writmgs  on  this 
subject.  About  ttie  same  time  Marsigli,  an 
Italian,  in  his  history  of  the  Danube,  threw  much 
light  on  the  fishes  of  that  river,  and  of  course,  on 
ichthyology  in  general.  After  Marsigli,  M. 
Broussonett,  of  France,  made  a  very  instructive 
present  to  naturalists,  in  his  work  on  the  rare 
fishes,  and  those  which  had  been  before  badly  de- 
scribed. In  the  same  high  rank  stands  Professor 
Monro's  celebrated  work  on  the  physiology  of 
this  class  of  animals.     But  of  all  the  writers  on  this 
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ilepartment  of  zoology.  Block,  a  Jew  physician  of 
Berlin,  is  said  to  be  the  most  able  and  complete. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  Lacepede,  before 
mentioned,  has  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
extensive  work  on  fishes,  of  which  great  expecta- 
tions are  formed/ 

The  inquiries  and  discoveries  in  the  Insecta^  the 
fifth  class  in  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  have  also 
been  very  great  during  the  period  rn  question. 
SwAMMERDAM  was  almost  the  only  one  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  insects  before  LiKNiEus. 
The  latter,  profiting  by  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessor, pursued  his  inquiries  in  this  part  of  natural 
history  with  singular  zeal  and  success.  He  dis- 
covered and  described  many  new  species,  and 
greatly  improved  their  arrangement.  After  Lm- 
N^us,  appeared  Madame  Mehiak's  View  of  the 
Insects  of  Surinam,  -  a  very  spkndid  work,  and 
a  singular  monument  of  female  genius  and  per- 
severance. About  the  same  time  Reaumur, 
of  France,  Lyonet,  o(  Holland,  and  Bonnett^ 
of  ijfCfieva,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  respective^  publications  in  Entomology;  and, 
though  with  different  relative  merits,  decidedly 
improved  upon  all  who  had  gone  before  them.  In 
this  department  of  zoology,  also,  within  the  period 
which  we  are  considering,  DkuRY  and  Donavan, 
of  England,.  Geoffroy,  of  France,  Fabricius,  of 
Denmark,  De  Geer,  of  Sweden,  and,  latest  of  alU 
Olivier,  of  France,  have  laboured  with  great  dili- 
gence  and  success.  With  respect  to  the  different 
degrees  of  honour  due  to  these  celebrated  natural- 
ists, it  is  not  easy,  within  small  limits,  to  state  them 
with  precise  justice.  The  best  judges  seem  to  agree 

e  ThU  great  ichthyologirt  has  already  given  four  quarto  volnmes  of  his 
work  to  the  public,  containing  a  description  of  309  Fishes,  of  which  54 
were  before  unknown  to  naturalists.  When  finished  it  will  probably  be 
the  most  complete  and  spWndid  work  on  this  branch  of  oatural  history  'm 
existence.     Garnett'?  Annah  of  Pbilosofby  for  i3oo. 
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in  assigning  to  Reaumur  and  Fabricius  the  first 
rank/  The  insects  withaut  tilings  have  been  very 
ably  described  by  J.  Herlet,  of  Germany,  Ta 
these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  the 
Linrueus  of  Great-Britain^  whose  account  of  the 
rarer  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Geargia,  is  entitled 
to  a  place  amon^  the  most  splendid,  accurate,  and 
valuable  zoolo&iqal  works  of  the  age.* 

In  the  investigation  of  the  Vermes^  the  sixth  and 
last  class  of  I^inn^us,  the  advances  made  in 
modern  times  have  been  no  less  distinguished. 
The  first  writer  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head  is 
DoNATi,  whose  work  on  the  vern^es  of  the  Adriatic 
is  considered  highly  instructive  and  important. 
After  him  Professor  Bohadsch,  of  Prague,  laboured 
much  to  improve  the  history  of  this  class  of  animals,^ 
and  with  bnlliant  success.  Bohadsch  was  followed 
by  M.  CuviER,  of  France,  who  proposed  a  new 
arrangement,  and  rendered  considerable  service  to 
this  branch  of  ^oology.  The  human  vermes  have 
been  very  ably  treated  by  Block,  before  mentioned. 
The  vermes  infesting  the  intestines  of  animals, 
generally,  have  been  e^amine<]«  and  describe^ 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  By  Goeze,  and 
ScHR  ANCK,  of  Germany,  The  discoveries  of  Pey-: 
sonnelle,  of  France,  with  respect  to  corals  and 
corallines y  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  in 
the  modern  annals  of  natural  history.  Coralsj  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  marine  plants.  In 
this  rank  they  continued  to  stand  until  M.  Peyson- 
KELLE,  by  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments, 
from  about  the  year  1720  to  1750,  ascertained 
their  animal  nature.     His  doctrine  was  confirmed 


/  Of  Olivixh's  work  it  ts  not  easy  to  speak  decidedly,  as  it  is  yet  in  aA 
liimnished  sute. 

g  Tbe  Natural  HitUry  of  tk(  Rtinr  LtpfdoptCTQtu  I/uects  of  C^rna^  &C, 
»vols,folio,  1798.  f    f  '^     .   ^ 
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by  the  sudcessive  inquiries  of  Trembly,  Donati, 
B.  DB  JussiEu,  and  finally  of  the  ingenious  and 
accurate  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Great-Britain,  whose  work 
on  this  genus  of  animal  substances  is  certainly 
$imong  the  best  extant,*  On  the  fourth  order  of 
vermes,  the  Zoophita,  Professor  Pal;,  as,  of  Russia, 
has  given  to  the  public  a  most  valuable  work,  of 
which  the  systematic  arrangement,  and  philosor 
phical  accuracy,  must  ever  recommend  it  to  the 
discerning  inquirer,  The  fifth  order,  or  Infusoria^ 
has  been  treated,  with  great  successive  improve- 
ments, by  BoNNETT,  of  Geneva,  Needham,  of 
Great-Britain,  Adanson,  of  France,  and  above 
all,  by  MuLLER,  of  Denmark ;  the  last  of  whom 
has  investigated  and  exhibited  this  department  of 
zoology  in  a  manner  more  extensive,  complete, 
and  satisfactory  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Most  of  the  naturalists  above  mentioned  not  only 
wrote  with  ^reat  ability  on  the  several  subjects 
connected  with  their  names,  but  also  made  large 
additions  to  the  facts  and  specimens  known  by 
preceding  inquirers.  Few  of  theiri  failed  to  con-^ 
nect  with  the  ingenuity  of  system  a  l^rge  mass  of 
new  and  useful  information,  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  Quadrupeds  have  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
added  to  the  old  lists,  The  species  of  Birds  ar-r 
ranged  and  described  by  Linn-seus  amounted  to 
near  a  thousand,  Since  that  time  the  number  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  by  the  inquiries  of  the 
great  ornithologists  already  mentioned;  and  also"" 
by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Manduit, 
Desfontaines,  Dombey,  Vaillant,  and  many 
others.  The  class  Amphibia,  though  not  so  much 
•  extended,  by  the  discovery  of  new  genera  and 


B  Mssay  fotvarJ  the  Natural  Hisiory  of  the  CoraiiheSf  em4  other  Matint 
froduftiQtis  of  the  like  f^ittd,  4tO.  J77i« 
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species,  as  some  of  the  other  classes,  has  yet  re- 
ceived considerable  augmentation  in  this  way.  Of 
Fishes  Linnaeus  described  about /oar  hundred  spe*- 
cies ;  but  since  he  wrote  the  catalogue  has  been  so 
much  enlarged  by  circumnavigators  and  travellers, 
that  they  now  amount  to  considerably  more  than 
wie  thousand.  The  number  of  new  species  of 
Insects  discovered  at  different  periods  of  the  cen- 
tury is  prodigiously  great.  Before  the  time  of 
LiNNJEUs  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  species 
were  known.  In  the  last  editions  of  his  works  he 
described  about  three  thousand.  There  are  how- 
known  more  than  tiventy  thousand  species.  The 
same  augmentation  has  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  Vermes,  s,  class  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Ellis,  Pai^las,  Muller,  and  others,  before  men^ 
tioned,  has  wonderfully  enlarged  its  bounds.  '^  - 
Though  our  own  country,  during  the  period 
under  review,  has  not  produced  many  distinguished 
inquirers  in  zoology,  it  can  boast  of  some  who 
have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  pursuits 
of  this  nature.  Mr.  Catesby,  and  Dr.  Garden, 
before  mentioned,  though  not  native  Americans, 
resided  long  in  our  country,  and  threw  much 
light  on  the  animal  kingdom,  as  it  appears  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Glover,  a  planter  of 
Virginia,  also  communicated  to  the  public  some 
valuable  information  respecting  American  zoology.' 
Mr.  William  Bartram,  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
indefatigable  and  well  informed  student  of  nature, 
'added  considerably  to  the  number  of  facts  before 
known  concerning  the  animals  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  adja^ 
•cent  territory.^'    Still  more  recently  Dr.  Bartok, 

i  The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Glover's  communications  respecting  Ame^ 
rican  zoology,  appeared  in  the  Fbilosopbical  Transactions ^  about  the  year 
1740. 

j  Travels  through  North  and  SoUtb'CaroHna^  Georgia,  East  and  West-Fl^ 
rsda,  &c.  from  1 7 73  to  1778. 
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IVofessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  made  very  respectable  additions^ 
to  the  zoological  sciepce  or  our  country,  and  dis- 
played a  degree  of  genius,  diligence,  learnihgy 
and  zeal,  in  this  pursuit,  which  do  honour  to  our 
rising  Republic,  and  which  bid  fair  to  place  him 
among  the  most  accomplished  and  useful  natu- 
ralists of  his  tiitoe.*  Besides  the  labours  of  these 
and  other  scientific  inquirers  of  America,'  a  large 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  animals  of 
our  continent  has  been  derived  from  intelligent 
foreigners,  who  have  either  visited  and  explored 
the  interior  of  the  country  at  different  periods  of 
the  century  under  review,  or  devoted  themselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  from  various 
sources,  respecting  the  new  world.  Among  these, 
Gronovius,  Kalm,  Schoepf,  Buffon,  and  several 
others,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 

BOTANY. 

In  this  branch  of  natural  history  the  succession 
of  discoveries  and  improvements  which  the  period 
before  us  has  displayed,  is  in  the  highest  degreel 
honourable  to  modem  science.  At  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Botanical  Philosophy^ 
though  it  had  been  long  cultivated,  was  still  in  a 


i  See  Fragments  of  the  JSTatural  History  of  PenHsyhoantaf  JEssay  om  the 
Sascinating  Power  ascribed  to  Serpents^  &c.  and  several  memoirs  on  particu- 
lar articles  in  zoology  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions. 

I  It  wotild  be  easy  to  mention  the  names  of  many  respectable  Americas^ 
Gentlemen,  who  hai^  done  honour  to  themselves  by  giving  new  and  va« 
luable  descriptions  of  particular  animals  which  came  under  their  observa* 
tion.  In  such  a  list,  Mr.  JeffeAson,  Dr.  Mitcrill,  Rev.  Mr.  Hecke-< 
WE  L  D  E  R ,  and  a  ntunber  of  others,  would  be  entitled  to  distinction.  To  theso 
might  be  added  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Belknap  and  Williams, 
lirho,  in  their  respective  Histories  of  Neno- Hampshire  and  Vermont,  after  the? 
example  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  \m  Notes  on  Virginia,  have  given  valuable 
catalogues  of  the  native  animals  of  those  States.  But  it  is  impossible  for , 
the  author,  consistently  with  the  limits  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself 
to  iadidge  the  dispQii(i9a  which  be  fcel$  to  encer  into  soch  detaiis. 
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very  confused  and  imperfect  state.  Numeroili 
had  been  the  attempts  to  arrange  the  vegetabid 
tribes  into  an  intelligible  system,  but  great  dis- 
order and  deficiency  appeared  in  every  plan. 
Among  these  attempts  the  most  respectable  and 
successful  were  those  of  Ray  and  Rivinus;  The 
former,  an  English  clergyman,  before  mentioned^ 
had  proposed  his  method  to  the  w.orld  in  1682; 
but  afterwards  presented  it  in  a  new  and  im- 
proved form  in  1700.  He  artaiiged  all  known 
Vegetables  under  thirty-three  classes,  deriving  the 
distinguishing  character  of  each  chiefly  from  the 
fruit.  His  system,  though  undoubtedly  much 
superior  to  any  which  had  been  devised  by  his  pre- 
decessors, was  still  very  defective ;  and  the  cha- 
racters of  his  plants  were  so  many  tod  various,  as 
to  create  att  intricacy  in  a  high  degree  perplexing 
and  painful  to  the  student.  To  the  method  of 
Ray,  succeeded  that  of  Rivinus,  a  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  This  learned 
man  was  the  first  wh6  laid  aside  the  distinctiori 
between  herbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  univer-f 
sally  adopted  by  those  who  went  before  him^ 
Relinquishing  alsa  the  pursuit  of  natural  aflSnitiesy 
tod  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  character-^ 
istic  marks  drawn  principally  from  the  fruit,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  fiofwer^  as  furnishing  cha-« 
racters  abundantly  numerous,  distinguishing  and 
permanent.  He  reduced  the  number  of  the  classes 
to  eighteen,  which  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  perfection  and  distribution  of  the 
floxoersy  and  particularly  by  the  regularity  and 
number  of  the  petals.  Rivinus  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  publication  of  his  system;  the  whole 
of  which  was  finally  laid  before  the  world  in  171 1, 
by  one  of  his  disciples. 

After  the  system  of  Rivinus,  the  next  worthy 
of  attention  is  that  of  Tournefort.    This  great 
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i>otanist  set  out  with  reviving  the  distinction  of 
plants  into  herbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  ex- 
ploded by  RiviNus.  In  his  method  there  are 
twenty-two  classes,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  orders,  denominated  sections.  The  former 
founded  on  the  regularity  and  figure  of  the  petals, 
together  with  the  situation  of  the  receptacle  of 
the  flowers;  the  latter  on  the  pistillum  and  calyx. 
Botanical  writers  generally  speak  of  Tournefort'^ 
as  the  first  regular  and  complete  arrangement. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  who  ascertained  and 
exhibited  the  genera  of  plants  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner; and,  indeed j  in  general  merit,  as  a  systematic 
writer,  he  went  far  beyond  all  his  predecessors. 
About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Herman,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Leyden,  proposed  a  new  system.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  classes  to  twenty-five, 
founding  their  characters  chiefly  on  the  fruit.  He 
divided  his  classes  into  eighty-two  sections  or  or- 
ders, having  for  their  basis  the  number  of  petals, 
seeds,  capsules,  and  icellsi  the  figure  of  the  seeds 
and  petals^  and  the  disposition  of  the  fioxpers. 
This  system  appears  to  have  gained  but  little 
popularity.  To  the  method  of  Herman  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  first  published  in 
17  lO,  and  afterwards,  with  great  additions,  iri 
1720.  He  made  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Ray,  Tournefort,  and  Herman,  with 
additions  and  improvements  from  his  own  great 
mind.  He  increased  the  number  of  classes  still 
further,  to  thirty-four,  which  were  subdivided  into 
one  hundred  and  four  sections  or  orders;  the  cha- 
racters of  which  were  derived  from  the  hahit  or 
general  appearance  of  the  plants,  combined  with 
all  the  parts  of  fructification.  He  was  the  first 
who  employed  the  stamina  and  style  in  determin- 
ing the  genus.  To  this  luminary  of  science,  bo- 
feny  is  nluch  indebted.    He  introduced  many  new 
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genera  into  his  system;  and  was  universally  con-* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  inquirers  wai 
instructive  writers  of  his  time,  on  this  subject. 

Next  to  the  system  of  Boerhaave,  the  records 
of  botany  present  us  with  the  method  of  Chris- 
tian Knaut,   a  German,   who  proposed  what 
Was  afterwards  styled,  "  the  systemi  of  Rivinus. 
inverted.^'     This  plan  was  published  in  1716.   •  It 
embraced  seventeen  classes^  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  petals  alone;  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one   orders,   distinguished   by    the  fi-uit. 
About  the  same  time  Christopher  Knaitt  offered 
to  the  world  a  new  system,  which,  in  fact,  was 
little  more  thaji  an  alteration  of  Ray's,  without 
any  substantial  improvement.     He  was  followed 
by  Dr.   Hales,  before  mentioned,  whose  cele* 
brated  work  on  "  Vegetable  Statics'^  threw  much 
light  upon  the  physiology  of  plants;  and  indeed 
entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  considered  the 
great  father  of  this  branch  of  botanical  science- 
To  Hales  succeeded  Micheli,  an  Italian,,  whose 
Nova  Genera  Plantamm  must  be  ranked  among 
the  fundamental  works  of  the  age,  as  it  doubt- 
less formed  an  important  step  in  the  course  oi 
reformation    and    improvement.      Contemporary 
with  Knaut,  was  Magnol>  a  celebrated  profes- 
sor of  botany  at  Montpellier,  whose  system  was 
published  in   1720.     He  divided  the  vegetable' 
kingdom  into  fifteen  classes,  which  derived  their 
characters  entirely  from  the  calyx  $  and  these,  ac- 
cording to  him,  embraced  fifty-five  orders,  whose 
distinguishing   characters   were   taken  from  the 
.figure  of  the  calyx,  petals  and  seeds;  from  the  rfeV- 
position  of  t\v^  Jloii^ers ;  from  the  number  oi  petals  3 
and  from  the  substance  of  the  fruit. 

Such  was  the  state  of  botanical  philosophy  until 
the  year  1735 — confused,  intricate,  unsettled,  and 
exhibiting  little  but  successive  revolutions.    And^ 
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if  all  the  systems  of  classification  were  vague,  un- 
satisfactory, and  perplexing,  the  language  in  use 
among  the  different  instructors  in  this  science  was 
at  least  equally  so.  Almost  every  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent nomenclatures,  at  this  time,  was  loaded  with 
uncouth,  erroneous,  or  supernumerary  words,  and 
even  barbarous  sentences  of  description,  which 
exceedingly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  learner. 
Besides,  numerous  voyagers  and  travellers  were 
now  constantly  enriching  botany  with  new  trea- 
sures, brought  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth; 
and  while  the  names  of  those  before  known  al- 
ready loaded  the  memory,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  new  ones,  for  the  successive  discoveries 
which  were  daily  demanding  attention.  In  a 
word,  so  great  was  the  number  of  new  species 
presenting  themselves  from  every  direction,  and 
such  the  perplexity  arising  from  defective  arranger 
ment,  that  botany  became  in  danger  of  relapsing 
again  into  anarchy  and  total  disorder.* 

In  this  stage  or  the  science  Linnjeus  appeared. 
£ndued  with  genius  and  learnings  having  a  taste 
for  researches  m  natural  history  rising  to  a  sublime 
enthusiasm ;  and  a  disposition  for  persevering  in- 
dustry, he  cultivated,  with  particular  diligence,  the 
science  of  botany.  In  1735  he  published  a  new 
system,  as  the  result  of  his  labours,  which  pro- 
duced a  memorable  ara  in  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy. This  is  usually  called  the  Sexual  System^ 
from  its  foundation  being  laid  in  the  doctrine,  that 
plants  are  male  and  female,  and  propagate  their 
species  in  a  manner  somewhat  analagous  to  ani- 
mals. LiNN-flEus  divided  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdoni  into  twenty^four  classes;  the  distingaishf 
ing  characters  of  which  he  founded  on  the  number^ 
the  place  of  insertion,  the  proportion,  the  connec-^ 

m  See  Tractx  m  Naturai  ffutory,  by  Jamibs  £.  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.  j$, 
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Hon,  and  the  disposition  of  the  stamina.  These 
classes  he  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
eight  orders.  In  the  first  thirteen  classes,  the  or- 
ders are  taken  from  the  number  and  circumstances 
of  the  pistilla.     In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

.from  the  pericarpium;  and  in  all  the  remaining 
classes  from  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the 
stamina^  excepting  the  twenty-fourth,  which,  from 
the  parts  of  fructification  being  invisible,  canno^ 
be  subjected  to  the  grand  principle  of  arrange-- 
ment,  on  which  the  system  proceeds. 

With  respect  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
sexes  of  plants,  on  which  this  method  of  classir 
iication  rests,  the  honour  of  originating  it  is  said 
not  to  be  due  to  the  great  Swedish  naturalist. 
The  ancients  had  some  ideas  of  the  doctrine,  but 
they  were  vague  and  imperfect.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Aristotle,  that  Empedocles  particu- 
larly taught  that  the  sexes  were  united  in  plants ;^ 
and  also  that  the  use  of  the  farina  fcscundans  of 
the  male  pa/m,  in  impregnating  the  female,  was 
Yery  well  known  in  his  day.  It  appears,  also,  from 
several  passages  in  Pliny,  that  he,  as  well  as  other 
naturalists  of  that  time,  extended  the  distinction 
of  sexes,  and  the  use  of  the  male  dust,  to  plants 
in  general.  Accordingly,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ancient  cultivators  perceived  the  necessity,  and 

^were  in  the  constant  habit,  with  respect  to  several 
species  of  vegetables,  of  promoting  the  operation 
of  the  male  flower  On  the  female,  in  order  to  the 
production  of  fruit;  still,  being  inattentive  to  the 
structure  of  flowers,  and  ignorant  of  the  oflSces 
belonging  to  the  several  parts,  they  remained  un-. 
acquainted  with  the  true  process  of  nature,  though 
it  was  daily  open  to  their  ob$ervation." 


ft  See  DuTENs's  Or'tgincy  &c.  and  Pulteney's  Historital  and  Biograt^ 
fhical  Sittilfgf  of  £otany  in  England^  %  YoU.  $V0.  I7^a 
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Thus  this  celebrated  doctrine  rested  in  apparent 
forgetftilness,  until  1676,  when  Dr.  Grew,  a  dis^ 
tinguished  botanist  of  England,  who  had  been 
long  employed  in  microscopical  observations  and 
experiments  on  plants,  mentioned  the  fact,  and 
suggested  its  importance,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  month  of  November  of 
that  year.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  sta- 
mina and  styli  of  vegetables  are  analogous  to  the 
organs  of  generation  in  animals,  and  adapted  by 
nature  to  answer  the  same  purpose;  and  that  the 
pollen  probably  emits  certain  vivijic  effluvia^  which 
may  produce  impregnation.  The  sexual  doctrine 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  observations  and  ex- 
periments of  Camerarius,  in  1695.  In  1702,  a 
small  publication,  by  John  Henry  Burkhard,  a 
German  physician,  appeared  in  the  form  of  an 
"  Epistle  to  Leibnitz;"  in  which  the  author  not 
only  adopted  the  idea  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  but 
also  suggested  the  possibility  of  forming  an  ar- 
rangement of  vegetables  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  parts  of  generation.*'  A  few  years  afterward, 
two  botanists  of  France,  Geoffroy,  in  1711,  and 
Vaillant,  in  1718,  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  Grew's  opinion ;  while  Tournefort  and  hi^ 
friends  opposed  it  with  equal  wa^rmth/    In  Great- 


0  About  the  year  1738,  when  the  growing  fatvie  of  Lxnnavs  made  hin» 
an  object  of  envy  among  some  of  his  contemporaries,  Professor  HxiSTEEt 
of  Hchnstadc,  one  of  lus  antagonists,  charged  him  with  having  taken  his 
system,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  above  mentioned  work  of 
B17RKHARD.  L1NNJEU8,  however,  it  appears,  proved  that  he  never  saw 
this  obscure  performance;  and  even  if  he  bad,  his  friends  contended,  tha( 
it  would  have  detracted  little  from  his  merit,  that  another  had  siigbtiy  xug» 
gated  9.  plan  which  he  so  aUy  executed.  See  Stoever's  Life  of  Lintueutt 
translated  by  Trapp.  4to.  1794. — Profisssor  Barton  lately  informed  me, 
that  \a  had  seen  a  copy  of  Burkhard's  publication,  in  the  Loganian  Li' 
(traryt  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  he  considered  the  sexual  doctrine  as  the 
foundation  of  botanical  arrangement,  as  very  distinctly  suggested  by  the 
author. 

/  It  is  remarkable  that  the  beautiful  Latin  J'oem  of  M.  Ds  la  Croix, 
entitled  Connubia  Florum^  of  which  the  sexual  doctrine  forms  the  fo^fid^* 
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Britain,  Blair,:  Bradley,  Fairchild,  and  Mil-- 
tER,  also  appeared  on  the  side  of  Grew's  doctrine^ 
but  Alston,  and  some  others,  long  retained  their 
hostility  against  it  with  unabating  zeal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  doctrine,  when  Linn^us  adopted,  unfolded^ 
and  made  a  splendid  application  of  it  to  botanical 
science.  And  although  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him 
the  original  discovery,  yet  he  confirmed,  extended, 
and  improved  it,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  system 
which  has  commanded  greater  admiration,  and 
been  more  generally  received  than  any  before  o& 
fered  to  the  world.  It  will  appear  evident,  on 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the 
task  of  arrangement,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom^ 
is  a  most  perplexing  and  difficult  one;  and  that 
every  artificial  classification  must  involve  sacrifices 
of  family  resemblance,  and  natural  connection. 
But  the  philosophers  of  every  country  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  LiNN-flEus  the  praise  of  having  formed  a 
system,  which,  in  facility,  and  universality,  is  su- 
perior to  all  hitherto  proposed. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  doctrines  and  arrange- 
ment of  botany,  but  also  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
science,  that  this  distinguished  natural  historian 
excelled  all  his  predecessors.     He  created  a  new 


tion,  was  pnUialied  as  early  9$  J7»7.    Some  notice  wiU  1»e  ta]cen  of  thuF 
performance  hereafter. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  Jambs  Logan,  Esq.  a  learned  and 
ingenious  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  afterwards  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  instituted  a  set  of  experiments 
cm  maixe,  with  a  particular  view  to  the  investigation  of  the  it^ual  doctrine. 
An  account  of  these  experiments  was  first  communicated  in  a  letter  to 
p£TER  CoLLiNsoN,  F.  R.  S.  iu  1735,  and  printed  in  the  PhUon^bieai 
T'raasacthiu,  vol.  xxxvi.  This  account  wa9  afterwards  enlarged,  and 
published  in'  Latin,  at  Leyden,  in  1 739,  under  the  title  of  ExpertmenUg 
H  Melftemutay  de  Plumtarum  Gentratione  s  and  republished  with  an  English 
translation,  by  Dr.  Fot  her  gill,  in  8vo.  1747.  These  experiments  were 
considered  and  appealed  to  as  among  the  most  decisive  in  establishing  tho 
doctrine  they  were  intended  to  iliuttrate  and  confirm.  Pulteney^s  Sketchs^ 
<C£.  vpL  ii.  p.  %^^, 
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language,  ^  simple,  methodical,  and  convenient^ 
that  it  has  been  pronounced  likely  to  stand  the  test 
of  ages,  even  if  his  sexual  opinions  should  be  dis- 
carded. In  forming  this  laiiguagCy  he  retained  all 
the  old  names,  which  vv^ere  consistent  with  his 
new  principles;  he  adopted  such  others  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  were  short,  expressive,  and 
sonorous;  he  dismissed  the  periphrastic  and  tedi« 
ous  descriptions  of  the  former  schools;  he  intro-» 
duced  trivial  names y  by  which  one>  or  at  most  two 
adjectives,  distinguish  a  plant  from  all  its  other  re-^ 
lative  species;^  in  a  word,  he  formed  a  language 
so  simple  and  luminous,  and  so  adjusted  its  several 
parts  to  his  improved  doctrines,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  science  of  botany  became  a  far  more 
easy  task  than  before.  In  fact,  this  was  so  mi^ch 
the  case,  that,  instead  of  remaining  an  abstruse 
study^  confined  to  the  schools,  as  formerly,  it  was 
converted  into  an  agreeable  amusement,  to  per* 
sons  of  kisufe  in  all  raftks  and  situation*. 

The  new  classification  and  nomenclature  of  Lin* 
NiEus  soon  attracted  general  attention.  At  first, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  they  met  with 
powerful  opposition.  When  they  first  made  their 
appearance  in  Great-Britain,  Sloane,  Dillenlus, 
and  other  English  naturalists,  opposed  them  with 
warmth.  Alston,  of  Scotland,  retaining  his  old 
prejudices,  did  the  same;  insomuch  that  the  infiu* 
ence  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Ray,  threatened, 
for  some  time,  to  triumph  over  those  delivered  by 
LiNN-^us.    This  opposition,  however,  soon  began 


^  TEe  foUotring  w31  serve  afs  a  speciiiiien  6f  the  convefiiefice  and  utilit|^ 
of  the  trivial  namts  invented  and  applied  by  Linnxbs.  A  kind  of  Grast^ 
before  his  time,  was  called  Gramen  Xerampelinum^  Miliaeeat  praUnuit  rama^ 
iaque  sparsa  panicula,  tive  Xerampelino  congener^  arvense^  astivum;  gfamen 
minutistima  semine.  He  gave  it  a  name  consisting  of  two  words,  Foa  Miotai, 
which  designated  the  plant  more  distinctly  and  intelligibly  than  the  long 
and  perplexing  dctcription  b^fprc  w^d*    Stqstbr*§  Lf/t  »/  ianp^'t  P^ 
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to  decline.  As  the  works  of  the  illustrious  philb* 
sopher  of  Upsal  increased  in  number  and  circula- 
tion, the  weight  and  superiority  of  his  opinions 
were  gradually  manifested,  until  at  length,  the 
public  adoption  of  the  Linnaean  system,  by  Profes- 
sor Martyn,  of  CambridgCj  and  Professor  Hope, 
of  Edinburgh ;  the  adaptation  of  Ray*s  Flora  An-- 
glicana  to  this  arrangement,  by  Hudson,  about 
the  year  1760;  and^  nrially,  the  favourable  recep- 
tion given  to  the  Swedish  doctrines  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  completed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sexual  System  in  Great-Britain. 

The  opposition  to  this  system  was  no  where 
stronger  or  more  persevering  than  in  France  j  where 
the  authority  of  Tournefort  had  long  been  so 
high  and  imposing;  and  where  so  many  great  bo- 
tanists resided,  each  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  and  for  the  reputation  of  his  own  opi- 
nions. It  is  true,  several  of  the  naturalists  of  that 
country  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  illustrious 
Swede.  Among  these,  Sauvagesj  Gouan,  Ge- 
rard, and  Le  Monier,  deserve  to  be  particularly 
named.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  became 
his  adversaries,  arid  those  most  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  talents.  The  system  which  they 
opposed,  however,  gradually  rose  into  inlportance,' 
and  extended  its  empire.  Personal  prejudices,  and 
national  jealousies  were  slowly  yielded.  And  al- 
though it  can  by  no  means  be  said,  even  now,  to 
be  universally  adopted,  yet  it  is  incomparably  more 
popular  than  any  other;  and  even  those  who  reject 
^me  of  the  opinions  which  it  involves,  generally 
adopt  its  language  as  the  most  convenient  and 
philosophical  any  where  to  be  found/ 

But  the  immediate  achievements  of  Linn^its 
himself,  in  botanical  philosophy,  were  not  the 

♦•  PuLtENET*8  H'utQrml  and  SiografbUnl  ShUhet  of  Botany^  &c. 
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ijr  «»mc€^.  which  he  rendered  to,  this  science; 
researches  and  publications,  excited  a.  gene* 
t9lk  t^nst  for  this  kiind  of  knowledge.  From  the 
^hoo}  which  he  fot'med^  many  distinguished  cha*^ 
{i^^QI  arose>  ^ho  (tid  honour  tp  their  instructor^ 
tod  who,  greatly  extended  and  improved  his  sys- 
tem. A  number  of  theses  incited  by  the  zeal 
smd  the  eK9.mple  of  this  patriarch  in  scienee,  un<- 
dertook  distant  voyages^  and  tedious  and  h^zar- 
^u$  journies;  for  the  sake  of  exploring  such  re- 
nOQS  of  the  earth  as  were  before  unknown;  and 
thus  daily  brought  hom.e  new  stores  of  know* 
)e^e  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 

I§<iice  the  publication  of  the  Sexual  Systemy  se-» 
Ver{|}  Slew  methods  of  classification  have  been  pro-^ 
gOsed>  and  still  more  numerous  plans  suggested 
6^  modilyiig  and  improving  that  of  LiNN-ffius^ 
AnxQiig  the  uiost  respectable  of  these  may  be 
motioned  *he  natural  tdethod  of  Van  Royen, 
^of^ssor  at  Leyden,  exhibited  in  his  Prodromus 
FIqm  JUycknensis,  published  in  i740,  and  which 
sustMn^d  a  high  character  amoiig  botanists,  for  in- 
genuity and  elegahcci  The  next  is  that  of  Baroti 
ff^Li^ER,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in 
W'hicih  he  lived.  He  proposed,  in  1742,  a  new 
liatural  system,  founded  on  an  assemblage  of  the 
Various  characters  chosen  by  others.  The  bota- 
.^ical  WQrks  of  this  philosopher  rank  in  the  very 
fir$t  class.  He  was  a  warm  opponent  of  LiNNiEUs, 
and  sometimes,  in  this  scientinc  warfare,  departed 
ftfQin  that  mildness  and  urbanity  which  he  owed 
^th  to  himself  and  his  adversary.'  After  Haller, 
BpuNARn  DE  JussiEU,  0f  Frai^ce,  published  a  new 
method  of  classification,  also  a  natural  one.  To 
him  succeeded  his  countryman  La  Marck,  the 
tothor  of  the  botanipal  part  of  the  Encychpadii 

*  fris^  M  Vaiiiraf  ffUUryt  by  J^MKf  E©w4Rtf  Smith. 
T 
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Methodique,  who  formed  a  new  system.  ♦  BUf  at* 
though  the  works  of  the  two  last  named  writers 
Sre  instructive  and  valuable,  they  are  compafa-^ 
tively  little  known  or  followed  out  of  their  ovimf 
country.    In  1 764  Professor  Gleditsch,  of  Berlin, 

J)ublished  a  system,  in  some  respects  new,  but  dif- 
ering  so  little  from  that  of  Lii^N^us,  especially 
with  respect  to  his  ordinal  distinctions,  that  it  ac- 
quired but  little  celebrity. 

About  the  year  1773,  after  vegetable  physiology 
had  been  investigated  for  some  time,  and  with  great 
patience  and  ability,  by  Hales,  Bonnett,  and  Dtt 
Hamel,  Sir  John  Hill  published  what  has  befea 
commonly  called  his  Vegetable  System,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  class  plants  according  to  their 
internal  structure.  Though  his  ponderous  work* 
conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  the  phy- 
siology of  plants,  yet  it  has  always  been  less  es- 
teemed in  the  author's  own  country  than  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  the  same  department  of 
botanical  science,  the  learned  and  accurate  Pro- 
fessor Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  has  done  himself 
much  honour,  and  furnished  important  aid  to  thbfee 
who  wish  to^  investigate  the  structure  of  vegeta-^ 
bles.  The  organs  of  plants,  and  the  phenatneha 
produced  by  their  organization,  have  also'  beeri 
treated,  with  great  ability,  in  a  large  work,- by  the 
Rev.  M.  Sennebier,  of  Geneva.  I)r.  Gcertner^ 
a  German  botanist,  has  also  given  to  the  World  af 
new  system,  founded  on  the  fruit.  His  work,  asr 
it  respects  the  genera  of  plants,  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  classical  that  the 
eighteenth  century  produced.  Professor  Thitn- 
BERG,  a  Swede,  who,  by  his  researches  in  Africa? 
and  Asia,  has  rendered  essential  service  to  the^ 
science  of  botany,  proposed,  a  few  years-  ago,  a^ 
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I^w  n![odificatioa  of  the  Linnaean  sy^em,  which, 
jlj^ovigh  ingenious,  is  of  very  doubtful  utility.  This 
modification  has  been  since  adopted  by  the  inde- 
fatigable SwARTZ»*  also  of  Sweden,  who  is  so  weU 
^nown  by  his  successful  botanical  inquiries  in  the 
West-Iqdia  Jslands.  Besides  these, new  systems,  or 
alterations  in  the  Linnaean  system,  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Vaillant,  Scheuzer,  Ludwig,  Alston, 
Ad  ANSON,  Gmelin,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  many 
other  distinguished  botanists.  But  time  would 
fail  in  attempting  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  numerous  writers,  and  projectors  of  reform, 
in  this  department  of  natural  history.  Perhaps  in 
fqw  branches  of  science  have  caprice  and  imagin- 
ation displayed  more  eiftensive  influence. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Botanic  Garden^  and  his 
Phytologia^  assuming  the  system  of  Linn^us,  with 
some  proposed  alterations,  exhibits  great  learning, 
genius,  and  taste.  He  carries  further  than  any 
preceding  botanist  the  idea  of  plants  being  an  infe- 
rior order  of  animals^  and  ascribes  to  them  sensa- 
tion^ volition,  passion,  affection,  virtue  and  vice. 
Indeed,  he  pushes  the  doctrine  to  such  an  extra- 
vagant lengthy  and  founds  upon  it  so  many  fanci* 
fill  positions  and  reasonings,  that  the  sober  and 
wary  inquirer  piust  often  be  offended  at  the  ob^ 
vious  triumph  of  a  lawless  fancy  over  the  caujtious 
spirit  of  philosophy. 

The  botanists  who  have  inquired  with  dilir 
gence,  or  described  with  ability,  in  particular 
branches  of  this  sfeience,  within  the  period  under 
review,  are  too  nunfiptqus  to  be  recounted.  The 
Cryptogamia  have43een  ably  treated  by  Micheli, 
before  mentionecj,  by  Hedwig,  and  by  Dickson 
and  Masson.  The  Mosses  have  been  faithfully 
,and  successfully  investigated  by  Professor  Dille^ 

■9  See  ys  Prodrmus  of  West-India  Plants,     Stockhqlm,  1 78 J. 
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KiTxs,  of  Oxford,  by  Brtdel,  of  Gbfha,  by  Zo^Sck^.^ 
of  Denmaik,  and  others.  The  Lichens  haVe  befeii 
examined  and  described  with  great  cafe,  l>y  I§a-^ 
GEN  ind  Hoffman,  of  Germany  ^  the  Feims  \fy: 
Marati,  of  Italy,  l)y  Balton,  of  England,  aha 
T>y  those  above  named,  who  have  treatied  ^^lifer 
rally  of  the  cfess  to  which  they  belong.  T4fe 
Grasses  have  been  investigated  and  described  by 
ScHEucHZER,  ScHREBER,  Cui^Tis,  and  many  more : 
the  Oaks  of  North^America,  by  Du  Roi,  of  <jer- 
many,  and  with  unusual  eilegance  by  M.  Michaxtx, 
of  France :  the  Ferula^  or  Assafatidd-treey  by  Prp^ 
fessor  Hope,  of  Edinburgh:  the  Geranium^  by  M. 
3L'Heretier,  and  the  Abbe  Cavenilles:"  the 
Cotton-pl^niy  by  Van  Rohr,  of  Denmark:  thei 
?>«-^ree,*  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  of  IJondon:  and  the 
TobaccO'pianty  by  Mr.  Tatham,  of  England;  be- 
sides a  number  pf  valuable  descriptions,  almost 
countless,  of  new  and  curious  plants  to  be  found 
5n  the  memoirs  of  the  Linruean  Society  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  other  associations  of  a  siiiiilar  kind^ 
in  difFerent'partspf  Europe.  To  these  may  1>q 
added,  not  as  publications  of  the  first  class,  but  as 
;  doing  honour  to  the  infancy  T)f  botanical  science 
fn  our  country,  the  natural  history  of  th^' Persim--^ 
'  Tnon-tree/ by  Dr.  Woodhouse;  of  the  Tobacco- 
j>lanty  by  Dr.  Brailsford;  of  the  Phytolacca^  or 
PokCy  by  Dr.  Schultz;  of  the  Stramonium^  or 
JdmeS'Toim^xveedy  by  Dr.  Cooper;  and  of  the  Su^ 
Tnachy  by  Dr.  K[orsefield,  all  of  the  United*Stat^s.- 
But  besides  these  botanical  writers,  who  have 
published  useful  accounts  of  particular  classes,  or- 
ders, eenera,  or  species  pf  plants,  the  last  century 
^as  aoounded  beyond  all  former  example  with 
works  on  the  plants  of  particular  countries,  or 


SI  The  work  of  this  latter  gentleman  on  the  Geranium  is  very  elegaal* 
He  hai  epumcratcd  and  described  m  lundred  and  tiveniytight  specia. 


.^MBill'dr  4ietf(cts.  1Hi^  plaios  ^f  0rem-9ritain 
4airfe  >he^m  either  ^^llcfcted,  w^Kly  ^ete«cribfed,idur- 
itkJgj  this^peWod,  \>y  'E>iLi>BNW6,  Alston,  iM^lxb-r, 

-BLi<CKWONB,  HUWON,  iLldBt^WOT,:RoBSON,dni- 

Tis,  Withering,  Berkenhout,  and  Smith;  those 
y^i'Iret^fM^  by  TfiRi3:ntgi;t),  'Rewh,  and^^MrrH; 
ihose  of  yVaw^,  'by 'Gouan,  GerariI),  ^SIagnoL) 
Abxhson^  BtmLt»A^,.  Jt^ssifetj,  and-by ^several itate 
1x)tani^ts;  those  oF  ^zvitzerlandy  by  JJalleu^;  of 
^J?i^^iM?,  by^CoMMBLiN  and  Bobrhaa^ve;  ofiO<fr- 
%flr>2y,  by  'C^ astz  and  Jacquin  ;  of  Italy y  by  !Mi- 
cheli  and  Allioni;  of  xSJ&am,  by  the  Abbe  Ca- 
*viiJiLLES;  ci^msiuy  b/PALLAs;  oi Denmark ^  with 
^reat  splendour,  by  Q£j>er,  Muller,  and  their 
^dissociates;  Of  ^Lapland,  ^^LiNNJEtis;  bf  ^Siberia y 
'by  Gmelin;  of  Egypt  and  Palestine ^  by  Celsius, 
Hasselquist,  and  others;  of  Anthoyna^  by  Rum- 
-PHius;  <)f  i'lryAw,  1^  Burmann;  of  Coramandel, 
^by  'Rox8in«JH;  -of  '/ie/joww  atid  the  ^Cape  of 'Goad- 
'HopCy  by^KcEMPFER  and  Thunrerg;  of  the  Mau- 
ritius ^  by  WiLEBMET;  of  CochiwChinUy  by  »Loif- 
REiRo;  of  "New- ffolland,  by  Smith;  of  the  West-^ 
India  I^ands,  by  Sloane,  Browne,  Hou5n>N, 
Tlumier,  .  jACQtriN, .  and  *Swart^;  of  particiilar 
piarls  of  NoriA'^fneri€ayhySM»sisTiB;Ry'^  ^Vernon, 
Kreig,*  Cat^sby,  'Mitchell,^  Gauden,  CGal- 

^ '  JoBN'BitiiisttR,-  iin  EagfEfehaiAo,  >who^  sotdcd  in  J^hgima  t^vrard 
the  latter  end  of 'ihe  Mvemeenth  century,  &fld-  devoted  Jumtdf  tp  the  in- 
vestigation of  the'^plants  of  that 'part' of  America.  He -nor  only  coHeeted 
plants,  hut  idto  described  them,  and  htniself  drew  the  figurerc^the  rarevpe- 
des.  He  became  a  vilctim  to  bis  favourite  pursuit.  -  In  4»ie'C>f  his  cicnrsions 
ibr  collecting  plants,'  he  fell  from  thtf  rotks  aiid  perished.  '  His  botanical 
"  jfriends  did  honotfr  to  his  m^imbry,  byodMng  a  piant,  pf  the  ^desandrwr 
class,  Banhtcria. 

■  X'  Abou^  thd  begitinitig  of  the  eighteeoth  (entury,  William*  Vekkov, 
an  Englishman,  and  Pavid  Kreio,  a  German  physician,  ied  by  their  ge- 
hius  for  botany,  made  a  voyage  to  Jt/^yai</y^where  they  resided  ibr  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  examined  its  vegetable  productions.  They  retaraed^to 
Europe,  after  having  collected  znHerbarhm^  of  several -huuhvd  new  and 
fmdescribed  plants. 

y  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  an  EngUsbman,  <who  was  Sisnt  to  Vir  inia,  in  . 
I7i^x,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  boumcal  treasures  of  America. 
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lISSOiJIERRE/  KalM/  CoRNtTTUS,*  WaNGENHEIMt 

-Schoepf/  ao4  Wai^t^rj*'  and  by  our  respectable 
countrymen,  Claytvon/  Bartram/  Coli>en/ 
Muhlenberg/  Marshall,'  Ba^lton/  >aad  Cut-: 

After  haviag  discovered  miuiy  aevr  genera  and  tpei^es/.lie  retitf^  tp 
England,  about  the  year  1748.  He  transmitted  not  only,  to  his  country* 
men,  but  also  to  Linnxus,  much  vahiable  information  respecting  x\meri- 
cao  plants.  The  great  Swedish  botanist  viewed  him  with  so  mach  respect, 
that  he  took  care  to  perpetuate  his  name,  by  giving  it  to  an  American  plant* 
the  Mitehella  Repens, 

*  The  Marquis  ni  la  GAi.LjB:8ioNKaRB,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
-century,  was  Governor  of  Canada.  He  explored  the  natural  history  of  that 
country  with  great  Industry,  and  returned  to  France  laden  with  botanical 
irlcheD. — ^Kalm^«  7raveh, 

a  A  Swedish  botanist,  who  was  sent,  in  1 748,  to  America,  for  the  pur- 
{>ose  of  discovering  and  collecting  plants.  After  remaining  between  two 
&nd  three  years  in  our  country,  and  collecting  many  new^ plants,  in  which 
imrsuit  he  travelled  through  Pennsylvama,  Newjertty^  .NewTorkf  and 
Canada,  he  returned  to  Sweden.  See  his  Travels t  translated  by  Forsteb, 
s  vols.  8vo,  177a. 

6  Canadetu.  Plant,  Hufwia, 

e  Wangenheim  and  Schoepf  were  two  botanists  who  came  to  Ame- 
rica, with  the  German  troops,  during  the  late  revolutionary  war.  Their 
>rorks  on  American  plants,  though  by  no  means  entitled  to  a  place  in  die 
first  class  of  botanical  pubUcations,  are  yet  of  considerable  value. 

</ Thomas  Walter,  a  planter  of  Soutb'Caroli/M,  who  published,  in  1788, 
Tlora  Carolinianay  a  work  of  respectable  character. 

e  Dr.  Clayton,  "  a  native  and  resident  of  Virgima,  This  accurate 
observer  passed  a  long  life  in  exploring  and  describing  the  plants  of  hi* 
Country;  and  is  supposed  to  have  enlarged  the  botanical  catalogue  as  much 
as  any  man  who  ever  lived."  NoUs  on  J^irginia,  Clayton's  Flora  Ftr" 
ginica  appears  to  have  been  first  published  about  the  year  1743*  It  ^^s 
afterwacds  republished  by  Gronovius,  at  Leyden,  in  176*.^— It  hold^  a 
▼ery  ^portant  station  in  the  history  of  botany. 

/Travels. 

g  Cadwallader  Colden,  Esq.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
9F  New-Yoik,  Wh6  way  before  mentioned.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for 
botanical  studies.  He  made  very  vali^able  communications  of  American 
plants  to  L1NNJEU8,  especially  thpse  which  appear  under  the  title  of  Plants 
Coldenbamtnse*^  in  the  Acta  UpsaUnsia^  for  1 743  and  1744;  ^^^  his  nanse 
is  mentioned  frequently,  and  with  great  respect,  in  the  Spnies  Plantarum  pf 
that  distinguished  botanist.  This  gentleman's  daughter.  Miss  Coldxk, 
was  also  fond  i»f  botany,  and  corresponded  with  Lin^je^s  ;  who,  in  honour 
of  one  or  both  of  them,  in  his  Flora  Zeylanica,  gave  to  a  plant  of  the  T*/r<y»- 
Wrocrx  class,  the  name  of  Coldenea,  Stoever's  Life  of  Linnaus,  and  Pulte- 
WEy's  Sketcbee. 

h  Index  Flora  Laneastriensss,  "Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society, 

i  Arhustrum  Amerieanum,  8vo.  1 785.  .  » 

j  Collections  for  an  Essay  twoards  a  Materia  Mec^ca  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  publications.  Dr.  Barton  has  also  a  larger  work  on  botany 
9Qjr  in  the  press,  of  which  high  expeaations  are  formed.. 
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MR  J*  and  the  plants  of  different  portions  of  Souths 
America,  by  Flumier,  Aublet,  Mad.  Merian^ 
Don  Ruiz,  Don  Pavon,  and  others;  and  of  the 
South-Sea  Islands,  by  the  indefetigable  Dr.  Fors- 
TER,  whose  Nova  Genera  Plantarum  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  made 
to  botanical  science  since  the  time  of  Lii^n^us. 

The  catalogue  of  plants  enumerated  by  the  great 
botanist  of  Sweden  last  mentioned,  amounted  to 
about  ten  thousand.  Of  these  he  actually  described 
about  eight  thousand.  The  number**  since  disco-' 
vered  and  added  to  the  list  is  very  great.  Besides 
the  numerous  discoveries  of  new  plants  by  some  of 
the  celebrated  systematic  tvriters  before  mentioned^ 
M.  CoMMERSON,  of  Fraucc,  iii  the  course  of  his 
circumnavigation  with  Bougainville,  found  near 
fifteen  hundred  new  species.  M.  Dombey,  of  the 
same  country,  and  Don  Mutis,  of  Spain,  disco- 
vered a  still  greater  number  in  South- America. 
M.  Desfontaines  brought  to  light  near^bwr  Awn- 
dred' non--descriptSy  found  in  Africa.  Dr.  Sibthorp 
brought  two  hundred  new  species  from  the  Arehi- 
jpelago;  Professor  Thunberg  six  hundred  (torn  Ja- 
pan; M.  SwARTZ  more  than  eight  hundred  from 
the  West-India  Islands;  and  M.  Michaux  itibre 
than  four  hundred  from  the  Levant,  Persia,  and 
North-America.  To  these  may  be  added  the  se- 
veral thousands  brought  from  aknost  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Messrs,  La- 
GERSTROEM,  OsBECK,  ToREN,  and  Dahlberg,  Dr, 
SoLANDER,  Dr.  SparmaK,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr. 
Forster,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  modern  cir- 
cumnavigators and  travellers,  insomuch  that  the 
species  now  known  and  described  considerably 
exceed  twenty  thousand} 

i  An  Account  of  tome  of  the  F'egetaBle  Productions  .tiaturally  growng  in 
AmerUay  by  Manasseh  Cutler,  D.  D.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Ata-* 
iemy  of  At'ts  and  Sciences\  vol.  i. 

i  See  B£lii;sN«ovT*«  Synofth  0/  J^atMrai  ffhtory^  %  V9k.  izmo.  178^ 
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To  the  (tetaife  above  stated,  it  is  moper  to  sitK^ 
join,  that  the  eigkteeiith  ceotur};^  &a»  been  pKh:^ 
dttctive,  beyond  all  fottner  precedent,,  of  great  ekt 
gance  iii  the  e^secutioti  o%  draibings  aod  (kscripi 
iwn9  of  plasiits^  These  ate  too  numetotis,  ai^  tool' 
trett  known  to  render  kiy  particnlat  account  q£ 
them  necessary  here.  It  is  su6&cien.t  to  say,  that 
all  the  means  of  communicating  a  knoii'^kdge  of 
botany,  whether  we  refet  to  the  coovenbnt  w>i 
menclature"  now  in  use,  to  the  modem  concise^ 
and  intelligiBle  style  of  deScripHeny  ta  the  splendid 
representations  of  nature,  hy  means  of  accurate^ 
Jlgures  and  coloured  ptate&  which  ^very  wheie 
assist  the  student,  or  to  the  multiplication  of  Eoti 
tank  Gardens^  and  of  Herbarioiy  as  appendagea  t« 
seats  of  science,  they  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
a  stage  of  improvement,  within  a  few  years,  which 
the  human  mmd  never  before  contemplated^  Thet 
fecent  exhibition  of  the  Linnaean  system  by  Dr* 


Mr  CoNDORCET,  In  his  Panegyric  on  Linnxo9,  enpreoes  himself  thos:— i 
^  LiNVjsvs  has  been  reproached  with  having  reQde!Fe<|  tor^qsy  the  nooieQi 
datnre  of  botany,  and  occasioned  thereby  the  app(:arance  of  a  great  nunabe^ 
of  small  works.  This  objection  seems  only  to  prove  what  process  botanyl 
has  made  under  him.  Nothing,  perhaps,  eviiices  better  how  %f  a  iciencai. 
is  advanced,  than  the  facility  of  writing  hooks  of  m^Qf  nty  oq  such  .9 
science,  and  the  difficulty  of  composing  works  ^bich  contain  novelty  of 
matter.**    Stokvek*^  Lifi  of  Liinaut* 

m  Though  Botanh  Gardens  have  bceU  |;r^tly  mul^pUed,  4!^ring  the  la4| 
century,  in  Europe,  by  scientific  individtials,  and  by  seminaries  of  learnings 
our  own  country  has  never  been  able  to  boast  oi  a  single  eStablishmeBt 
which  deserved  the  name.  This  deficiency  it  now  likelv  to  \^t  in  sot^n; 
measure  supplied,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  State  of  Nfwjfork,  by  the  lau* 
dable  zeal  of  Dr.  Bavib  Hosack,  Professor  of  Sotany  in  Columbia  College. 
This  gentleman  has  lately  purchased  ground  fpr  a  Botanic  Gai^en,  in  th^ , 
Vicinity  of  the  city  of  Kew-York;  and  is  going  on,  a(  his  own  expense,  to' 
furnish  it  with  the  necessary  stores  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants,  for  ren-^' 
dering  it  an  useful  and  pmamental  institutipn.  \t  is  to  be  hoped  that  hi^ 
exertions  will  be  seconded  by  public  aid ;  and  that  th^  State  of  New-York,' 
already  eminently  distinguished  for  its  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  in|- 
provement,  will  not  suffer  the  weight  of  supporting  st^ch  an  establishment 
to  fall  on  an  individual,  who,  after  all  his  care  to  accomplish  himself  for 
;his  branch  of  instruction,  in  a  foreign  co|in(ry,  and  his  Bcal  m  forming  the 
best  private  botiinical  library  in  -the  United  Sti^t^s,  cannot  be  e^p^cted  t^ 
devote  all  his  resources  to  an 'object  which  pught  to  be  fostered  by  p\)t)ji0^ 
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^TriORNTON,  of  London,  is  not  only  highly  honour- 
able to  himself  and  his  country,  but  probably,  also, 
in  superb  magnificence  and  accuracy,  without  an 
equal  on  earth/ 

Mineral6gy. 

This  department  of  natural  history  has,  also^ 
Within  the  period  under  review,  passed  through  va- 
rious revolutions,  and  received  numerous  improve- 
ments equally  fundamental  and  impottant.  From 
the  time  of  AristotIe,  the  first  distinguished  mi- 
neralogist, to  that  of  Begher,  a  learned  German; 
little  had  been  dotte  ift  this  science,  except  bringing 
together,  arid  gradually  increasing,  a  wilderness  of 
^ts,  without  systetxl  or  order.  Becher,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  turning 
his  attention,  with  ^e^l,  toward  this  subject,  bpcame 
the  father  of  regular  mineralogy.  After  him  a 
number  of  adventurers  in  this  field  of  inquiry  ap- 
peared^ but  they  did  little  mons  thiii  make  large 
collections  of  mmeral  substances,  aiid  class  them 
according  to  the  old  rules.  Among  the  principal 
of  these  were  Hierne^  a  Swede,  who  gave  an 
ample  and  very  valuable  account  of  the  fossils  of 
his  own  country.; — ^^VoonwARiy  and  Charleton^ 
English  naturalists,  who  made  curious  collections 
and  enumerations  of  mineral  specimens  ;^^— and 
Brachmel,  of  Sweden,  who  threw  much  new 
light  on  this  kingdom  of  niture^  as  it  appeared  in 
that  part  of  Europe  ^  To  these  succeeded  Lin- 
N-ffius.  This  great  man  proposed  ^  new  classifica- 
tion of  mineral  bodies,  and  was  the  first  who  distri- 


0  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Darwin,  whose  taste  or  information  on 
ihis  snbject  will  not  be  questioned.    Pbytologia. 

p  Woodward  institnted  a  professofship  of  mineralogy  about  the  fear 
t7ao«  in  the  Univeruty  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  left  his  ooUeetioa  oC 
minerals  as  a  kgaqr. 
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buted  them  into  clashes,  ardens^  g^ifm^  and  sp^^ 
cies.  But  his  arrangement  was  essentially  defec-» 
tive.  ^,  He  divided  substanpq^  Qhiefly.  ,acqordingL 
to  their  external  appearances,  such  as  ^figmcCy  ca-^ 
louVy  hardnesSy  and  other  sensible  qualities,  and^ 
of  course,  threw  together  the  most  heterogeneous 
and  opposite  kinds.  He  devised  specific  names^ 
however,  of  great  excellence;  aiid  he  is  entitled  to 
liiuch  hoi^our  for  his  concise  and  elegant  sketch:  of 
the  Saxd,  which  had  been  little  noticed  before. 

LiKN^us  was  followed  by  his  countryman^ 
WAHiERius,  who,,  in  1747,  published  an  import-* 
ant  mineralogical  work,  in  which  he  adopted  the 
Linnaean  system,  with,  considerable  alterations, 
and  improvements,  by  himself  and  the.  learnedr 
Browal,  Bishop  of  Abo. ^  About  the  sara^e  timer 
Vaugel,  a  respectable  philosopher  of  Germany,, 
presented  to  the  public  a  new  system  of.  mineral-* 
ogy,  of  considerable  value.  In  1748  appeared* 
the  volumiilioji^  work  of  Dr,  Hill,  which  was»im-' 
portant,  as  it  gaye  a  general  account  of  the  fossils 
of  England;  but  .his  perplexed  and  barbarous  .no^ 
menclature  rendered  it  .much  less  usefiil  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  Soon  afterwards  the 
inquirers  and  publications  in  mineralogy  began 
greatly  to  multiply^  especially  in  Gef many  and 
Sweden,  which,  from  the  abundance  of  their  mi-* 
neral  riches,  have  long  presented  peculiaf  encou-- 
ragements  to  the  study  of  this  kingdom  of  nature^ 

Hitherto  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  in,  the 
investigation  of  minerals  vthfoisigh  the  medium  o£ 
diemical  analysis.  External  characters  continuedL 
to  form  almost  the  sole  ground  of  distinctiomand 
arrangement.  Hierne  and  Brachmel  had,  in- 
deed, some  time  before,  suggested  the  plan  of  fornj- 

9  Sec  the  l^rcfacefo  Cronstedt's  Minerahgf,  by  Maoellan.  The' 
aticrtc  menticuied  work  of  Wali.erius  was  republished,  about  twenty^fiv^t 
years  afterwards,  with  great  and  splendid  improTements^ 
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fog  a  mineralogical  system  oh  chemical  principles; 
but  they  did  nothing  more  than  suggest  it.  Mar- 
GRAAT  and  Pott,  two  illustrious  mineralogists  of 
Berlin,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  instituted, 
with  any  remarkable  success,  this  kind  of  inquiry. 
Their  numerous  and  well  directed  experiments 
were  generally  made  by  means  of  heat^  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  chemistry,  in  the  dry 
wayn  About  the  same  time,  Neumann,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Germany,  distinguished  himself  by  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  mineral  substances  by 
means  of  acid  menstrua^  or  in  the  moist  way. 
These  inquiries  opened  a  new  and  most  interest- 
ing field  in  this  science,  led  to  many  important 
discoveries,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
grand  aeras  in  natural  history. 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  mineralogical  improve- 
ment that  Frederic  Cro^stedT,  a  nobleman  of 
Sweden,  and  superinteAdant  of  the  mines  of  that 
country,  published  a  most  incomparable  work, 
exhibiting  the  elements  of  this  science,  in  an  ar- 
rangement singularly  clear,  determinate  and  per- 
spicuous/ This  distinguished  mineralogist  as- 
sumed Mr.  Pott's  facts,  but  improved  much  upon 
his  labours.  He  adopted  a  method  of  classifica- 
tion chiefly  chemical.  He  appears  to  have  de- 
rived a  considerable  portion  of  his  knowledge  from 
Vak  Swab,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mines,  whose 
name  is  little  known  in  the  scientific  world,  though 
he  communicated  much  information  to  almost  all 
the  eminent  naturalists  of  that  country,  who  flou- 
rished during  his  time. 

Though  Pott  and  Margraaf  did  much  in  the 
chemical  analysis  of  minerals,  and  shed  new  light 


r  Wallerius  pronounced  this  work  opus  sine  pari,  h  has  passed 
through  many  editions;  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages;  and  is  still  conadered  as  one  of  the  best  elenientary  works  oa 
mineralogy  extant. 
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pn  the  science  by  this  means,  yet  they  left  muc^ 
still  tp  be  done*  They  were  followed  by  Scheelie, 
gnd  Bergman/  who,  with  great  ingenuity,  perse* 
yerance,  and  success,  pursued  the  same  course.  In 
the  hands  of  these  great  philosophers,  mineralogy 
may  be  said  to  have  first  assumed  that  high  rank 
which  it  now  holds.  They  not  only  made  large 
additions  to  the  lists  of  mineral  substances  which 
had  been  before  given,  but  they  also  pursued  the 
analysis  of  thes^  substances  to  a  greater  length 
thajj  their  predecessors,  ascertained  new  and  more 
clear  distinctions,  and  gave  the  whole  science  a 
more  simple,  intelligible,  and  dignified  aspect. 
As  long  as  this  branch  qf  natural  history  shall  be 
cultivated,  a  large  share  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion will  be  due  frpiji  its  votaries  to  Scheele  an4 
Bergman. 

Though  the?  refinements  of  chemical  analysis 
were  carried  tp  iei  great  length  by  the  celebrated 
mineralogists  last  mentioned,  and  entitle  them  to 
high  honours,  yqt  thqy  were  afterwards  exceeded 
by  Klaproth,  of  Berlin,  who  applied  himself  to 
the  analysis  of  ipinerals  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
perseverance  which  po  difficulties  could  discour 
rage,  and  with  an  ingenuity  and  accuracy  which 
ienabled  him  to  penetrate  far  beyond  his  predecesr 
sors.  He  corrected  many  errors,  and  supplied 
important  defects  in  the  analytic  method.  He  in- 
vented new  instruments  of  great  value,  and  new 
processes,  more  easy  and  expeditious,  and  of  more 
pertain  result  than  those  before  in  use.  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  his  labours,  as  much  as  to  those  of  any 
individual,  that  we  are  indebted  for  some,  of  the 
inost  ci^ious  kno^yledgq  in  mineralogy  that  we 
possess.  The  same  course  of  refined  and  subtle 
phemical  investigation,  by  which  Klaproth  wa^ 

4  l^ohgrafhia  M'meralU* 
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so  muph  distinguished,  was  pursued  farther  by  sue* 
needing  chemists,  and  particularly  by  M.  Vauque- 
LIN,  of  France. 

While  this  astonishing  progress  was  making  in 
mineralogy,  by  means  of  chemical  inquir)'^,  the  at- 
tention to  external  characters^  which  had  been  for 
some  time  out  of  vogue,  began  to  be  resumed, 
and  led  to  considerable  improvements  in  the  diag- 
nostic rules,  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science. 
For  this  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  celebrated 
Werner,  of  Germany,  who  certainly  holds  a  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  mineralogists  of  the 
age.  Though  he  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  che- 
mical properties  of  fossils,  he  devoted  his  chief  at- 
tention to  their  external  characters^  and  made  these 
the  principal  foundation  of  his  arrangement.  He 
and  his  disciples  insisted,  that  the  colour^  shape^ 
lustre y  transparency y  texture ^  cohesion,  density,  feely 
and  general  habitude  of  mineral  substances,  fiimish 
abundantly  sufficient  indications  for  distinguishing 
and  arranging  them.  And,  indeed,  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  with  which  they  selected  these  charac- 
ters, the  judgment  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
learned  to  apply  them,  and  their  wonderful  success- 
in  forming  a  luminous  system  on  the  principles 
which  these  sensible  qualities  afforded,  must  be 
considered  as  pointing  out  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  in  the  history  of  mineralogy. 

Before  this  period  the  nomenclature  of  mineral 
bodies  had  been  in  a  vpry  perplexed  and  imperfect 
state,  insomuch,  that  while  rich  stores  of  know-« 
ledge  respecting  them  were  possessed  by  many,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  convey  this  knowledge, 
for  want  of  precise  definitions  and  descriptions. 
The  same  substance,  from  some  slight  variations 
in  appearance,  was  often  called  by  different 
names;  and  different  substances,  from  some  affi- 
nities of  external  character,  by  the  same  name, 
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From  these,  and  other  causes,  the  language  of  mi* 
neralogy  was  long  arbitrary,  vague,  and  ambigu-^ 
ous;  each  author  using  that  which  his  caprice,  or 
his  convenience  dictated.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to  obviate  these 
difKculties,  by  LiNNiEus,  Peithner,  and  others, 
but  without  much  effect.  At  length  Werner 
undertook  to  make  a  radical  reform  in  the  descrip- 
tive language  of  this  science,  and  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  1774.  This  nomenclature 
proved  more  precise,  accurate,  and  scientific  than 
mineralogists  had  ever  before  possessed  ^  and  its; 
illustrious  author,  by  afterwards  uniting  the  de- 
scriptions of  external  characters,  which  he  had 
formed  with  much  taste  and  skill,  with  tqrms  in- 
dicating the  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  was 
enabled  to  publish,  in  1780,  the  best  system  of 
mineralogical  language  that  is  now  extant/ 

Since  the  publication  of  Werner's  system,  al- 
most all  the  distinguished  writers  on  mineralogy- 
have  formed  their  arrangement  and  language  on 
the  union  of  external  characters  and  chemical  pro^ 
perties.  This  is  the  case  with  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Dr.  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  Messrs. 
Daumnton,  Patrin,  and  Monge,  of  France,  and 
Mr,  Kirwan,  of  Ireland.  All  these  gentlemen 
have  inquired  much,  and  written  with  ability,^ 
on  this  branch  of  natural  history.  The  last  named 
philosopher^  in  particular,  has  refndered  very  im- 
portant services  to  mineralogical  science,  and, 
doubtless,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
of  its  benefectors  now  living.^ 

Besides  the  systematic  writers  just  mentioned, 
several  naturalists,  of  great  eminence,  have  founded 

t  This  latter  publication  ivas  in  the  form  of  Noics  on  CronsteptV 

J^neralogy, 

V  See  Elements  of  Mineralogy,     By  RiCHARD  KiRWAN,  F.  R.  S.  &C* 
^  %  vols.  8vo»  1794.  i 
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iliiileisalogical  distinctions  on  characters  peculiar 
to  themjselves,  and  have  pursued  their  inquiries^ 
founded  on  these  characters,  to  a  very  curious  and 
instructive  length,     Rome  De.  Lisle,  of  France^ 
in  hh  Crystauograpkie'y   published  a  few  years 
since^  made  a  very  ingenious  application  of  ge&^ 
metry  to  the  phenomena  of  minerals,  and  exhi*^ 
bited  a  work  in  which  they  were  subjected  to-  alt 
the  precise  principles  of  mathematical  calculatiott^- 
Since,  the  publication  of  De  Lisle's  work,  hi«- 
countryman,.  M.  Hauy,  has  given  a  new  theory  c^ 
trystallizatioUf  in  which  mathematical  skill  and 
persevering  industry  are  still  more  eminently  dis- 
played than  by  his  predecessor.     This  theoty  \%^ 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  monument  of  inge-^ 
nuity  ^nd  labour ;  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
give  important  light,  and  to  promise  much  Use- 
fulnessy  both  in  mineralogy  and  chemistry.     M. 
Brisson^  another  distinguished  mineralogist,  qf 
the  same  country,  proposed  to  found  the  leading 
character  of  mineral  bodies  on  the  static  principle, 
or  their  relative  specific  gravities;  and  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  plan  displayed  much  ingenuity  and' 
learning.     Scarcely  inferior  to  any  that  have  been* 
mentioned  is  the  venerablfe  M .  Sage,  also  of  France,- 
who,  in  the  art  of  assaying,  in  tracing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  mineral  and  the  other  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  by  his  experiments  in  chemical  ana-^ 
lysis,  has  contributed  much  to  improve  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

In  addition  to  the  great  systematic  writers 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  considerable 
service  has  been  rendered  to  mineralogy,  within 
the  period  under  consideration,  by  many  others, 
who  have  either  collected,  analyzed,  or  discovered 
mineral  productions.  Among  these  it  is  proper 
to  enumerate,  with  some  distinction^  Lawson, 
TowNsoisr,  Jameson,  Whitehvrst,  Lewis,  An^^ 
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ijeAson,  Withering,  and  GARKit,  of  Gxtki^ 
Britain ;  D'Argenville,  Soulavie,  Faujas, 
Macqijart,  Dolomieu,  Monnet,  Chaptal,  Bo- 
mare,  Fourcroy,  Hassenfratz,  and  De  la  Me- 
THERiE,  of  .France ;  Ludwig,  Wolt^rsdorff, 
Cartheitser,  Baron  Born,  Debern,  Voigt,  Gel- 
lERT,  WouLFE,  Raspej  and  many  more,  of  Ger- 
rtiany;  De  Saussure^  jun.  of  Geneva;  Rinmak, 
and  Ferber,  of  Sweden;  Pallas,  of  Russia; 
D'AcosTA,  of  Spain  J  Camera,  of  Portugal;  and 
GioENNi,  Fabroni,  and  Sp allanzani,  ot  Italy. 
'  The  use  of  the  Bbw-Pipe,  for  the  purpose  of 
assaying  mineral  bodies  in  the  dri/  war/y  was  first 
introduced  by  Van  Swab,  a  little  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  The  importance  of  this  appa- 
ratus in  mineralogy,  and  the  great  ease  with  which 
it  enables  the  experimenter  to  condiict  his  investir' 
gations,  render  its  introduction  by  no  means  an 
inconsiderable  aera  in  the  history  of  the  science. 
After  Van  Swab,  the  Blozv-Ripe  was  much  im- 
proved, and  more  extensively  applied,  by  Cron- 
STEi>Ti  Rergman^  Rinman,  Berkenhout,  Black, 
and  several  others.  The  great  value  of  this  inven- 
tion, in  chemical  and  mineralogical  inquiries,  will 
appear  from  Considering  that  the  most  intense  de- 
gree of  hea,t  may  be  obtained  by  it,  with  the  ut- 
most cpfiveniency,  iii  a  few  minutes,  which  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  crucible  in 
many  hours. 

While  new  systems  of  arrangement,  and  of  lan- 
guage in  mineralogy,  and  new  means  of  facilitat- 
ing experiments  in  this  science  have  been  pro-* 
posed,  by  different  philosophers,  during  the  period 
under  review,  immense  additions,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  made  to  the  old  catalogues  of 
mineral  substances.  Linn^us  described  about 
^V€  hundred  different  species.  Since  that  time  so 
many  discoveries  of  new  substances  have  been. 
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thade>  that  the  number  oiF  species  now  known  i4 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand.  Seven  new 
kinds  of  earth  have  been  discovered  within  the 
centuiy  under  consideration.  Among  these  are 
Magnesia,  by  Hoffman  and  Black  y/harytes,  by 
ScHBELE  and  Gahn;  Strontites,  by  Hope;  Silica, 
by  Pott;  Atumina,  by  Margraaf;"'  Adamanta^ 
by  Klaproth;  and  Jargonia,  by  the  same  great 
mineralogist.  Within  this  time,  also,  ten  hew  me- 
tallic  substances  have  been  discovered,  viz.  Cobalt , 
by  Brandt,  in  1733;  Nickel,  by  Cronstedt,  in 
1751 ;  Platina,  by  ScHEFFERi  ifi  1752;  Manganese, 
by  ScHEELE  and  Gahn,  in  1774;  'Tungsten,  or 
fFo^am,  by  D'Elhuyart,  in  1782;  Molybdenum^ 
by  HiELMj  about  the  Same  year;  Uranium,  hi 
Ki»ApftOTif,  in  1799;  Titanium,  by  the  same  phi- 
losopher, in  1795 ;  TelturiuM,  di  Syhdriite,  also  by 
the  same,  in  1797;  and  Chromum,  by  VAtrQUELiN^ 
in  1798. — Besides  these,  the  discoveries  belonging 
to  almost  every  class^  order,  and  genus  in-  mine-* 
ralo^y,  have  been  more  numerous  th^n  our  limits 
admit  of  recounting. 

It  follows;  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  collections  of  minerals  havef 
been  more  numerous,  and  more  complete,  during 
the  last  <:etituty,  than  ever  before. '  Ambng  those 
whd  have  fofmfed  these  collections,  it  is  not  easy  to 
select  such  as  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  In  gene- 
ral^ the  great  systematic  writers,  whose  names  hav^ 
been  mentioned,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise 
in  this  respect  also.  The  best  coUedtion  now  on 
earth,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  judgment  of  Mn 
KiRWAN^  from  which  few  will  presilme  to  dissent, 
is  that  made  between  the  years  1782  and  1787^ 

u  it  is  odt  meant  td  be  asaefted  ^hat  stlkeeus  zndargUlaceout  earths  wer^ 
unknown  previous  to  the  time  of  Pott  and  Margraav,  but  that  the 
discovery  of  their  characters  and  properties,  as  /»r#  earths,  ts  tovbc  UUh 
bttttdtothes&mine^ogistSt  .  .      ? 


U4  i{mf4tigis^ 

l]iy  Prpfef  spr  Leske,  of  I^ij]*iq,  one  qffjs^ti^^i^i 
^  most  ^nent  ^  tbe.di^cjiples  Qf  WEiti^Eit^t  by 
Vfho^  fis^istance  U  Ijt^s  9^r^Bg^«.  A^ef  the  4fatk 
of  Les|;e>  it  w*si  revisjfd^  ?43irfe?ted,  and.  epl^rged 
$.X  IjUkRST^N,  anqthet  ^i^ciji^e  of  ^¥:rkeRj  ^9.4 
a^  mmeralogist  of  gF^t  judgiHeiit  aj^  leainm^« 
XbitS  moa^naent  of^kiH  aw4^^bQ(\vyw?ts,  ^  feW 
ve?irs  sia^e,  tpap^eH:e4  t^  Jr^iaB^/  where  it  Ha$ 
pie^n  for  some  time  f^eiiving  ^t0se  additiOTs  5L»<i 
i^nprovements  from  the  hm^s,  of  Mr.  Kirwan^ 
iji^hich  ^J^is  extensive  ^cq\i3Jntanw  ^Jth  tb«  si^^eqty 
togetl;veT  lyith  h^3  ajcut^^ess,  ,?eal,  ^nd  iadns^xy, 
fender  him  $p  c^^paWo  of  CKxaf^rrin^, 

In  4esq^i\)ing  the  ifre^ent  ^s^ate  c^mw^^Qglcai 
^leru^  \th  impossible  to  4^  b^tt^  than,  t-ci  adopt 
the  M(Ords  .<ff  {he  ^.^^s^i^us  irisii  ae^^m^iad^ 
ij^[h<?s^  name;  has  W^a  rh^ritiqned  ^itih  Sjo  wjich 
r^^peet  in  trh^  pife^pdi?^  pj^r^grafphp-.  Witfeia  * 
few  y^ars,  *^  p^ci§e  Kn^s,  of  i^9i;i^?jii<i|tt  h4v<^  t>^^n 
traced,;  CYeai  i[i  the.  nfiinuter  sttl^div Wfpn^  ftf'  *W 
$(;iencej  th^  ptosis  indieatipi^Sf  of  ^^  wAssistecl 
senses,  freed  from  their  attendaiijl;  falltipif^,  hdye 
lixe^A  pressed  into  ks  ser^i^^i  iKe  raQi"e  Affined 
chemical^  tests,  $till  further  perfe^tedi:  haye  beerf 
tendered  inore  couclu^iye,  majny  qjbw  ^pfiQiw 
brought  ti^  Ught^  the  ^ajtajogue  of  the  elem^tary 
substances  nearly  eon^pletedi  mi.  tk^  great  art  c* 
Imalysjis^  exten^^d  fat-beyoxid  it^ifornawlitoitejj  fiOW 
4ea^ly  a^proach.^,  ^  pjrQ^i;si»p^  of  aj».  alg^i;aiQ 
formul^/'^ 

^.  This^  s^ipncey  lil^e  ^<?j5^  evqiy  Qthj&rf  cultivated 
in  ipodera  time§,  while  ijts  bowadwies  haiVe^bfieK 
extended,  ajpd  its  ^rin]^4ple^  greatly  improved,  haar 
peen  rendered  mofe  s^b$e«^vient.  thaii  formenly  ta 
various  important  purposes  of  economy  and  art/ 
Ja^t^d^  o€  Ihmg  QQUsidored^  a^  it  once  was,  a  low' 

w  KirwanV  EimtHtt  of  Mincraltg^    Jtr^uu 


Ati4  tfifling  object  of  study,  it  has  lately  beguii  td 
h^  viewed  sis  di^iilBed  in  its  tiAMtti  and  inbst  liK 
teresting  in  its  r^latiohs^  It  is  how  regarded  ks  d 
vyu&ble  and  indeed  nede^saiy  handmctid  to  Medl^ 
due,  Agriiculturti  and  a  l&rge  porlioh  df  the  iM^ 
Hi^aetufeSy  Whicn  Supply  the  conveniences,  cdtn* 
foits>  or  luxuries  of  hiiman  fife.  Mineralogy  hftsj 
therefore^  withiti  a  few  y^ars  pBsi^  beett  ctllti* 
Vated  with  great  diligence  and  success  by  almost 
All  th^  nations  in  £urope,  especially  ih  Gerinaft^ 
Mild  -?«^^flfert,  where  spletidid  minei'al  riches  partir 
cularly  invited  inquiry  and  application.  Societies 
have  been  formed  foi'  extendirig  aiid  improViilg 
the  science;  travellers  have  explored  foreign  counr 
tries  fof  the  same  purpose;  distinguished  eminence 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  rewarded 
by  public  esteepi,  and  by  civil  honours;  and  the 
ino^  effectual  methods  Used  to  direct  getieral  at? 
tentioij  to  the  subject. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  oUr  owii  eouiif ry  havd 
beeii  hitherto  but  little  explored.  It  were  to  b^ 
wished  that  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  havd 
leisure  and  talents  fot  the  purpose,  might  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  this  interesting  task.  That 
the  United  States  abound  in  Coal^  Gypsum^  Mar- 
blef  Metals,  and  otiier  mineral  riches,  which  would 
abundantly  reward  the  diligence  of  our  naturalists 
in  seeking  for  them,  we  have  already  had  satisfac- 
tory evidence.  Professor  MitertiLL  was  commist 
siotied,  several  years  sinc^,  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  New-York^  to  travel  through  a  eonsi- 
jdefable  pgirt  of  the  State,  Mirith  a  particular  view  to 
mineralogical  investigation.  The  result  of  his 
tout  has  been  published,*  and  affords  at  once  ho- 
nourable testimony  of  his  talents,  and  strong  in* 
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pitements  to  a  further  prosecution  of  the  ixkquirie« 
which  he  instituted.  It  would  be  happy  for  the 
interests  of  5cien<;e  in  this  new  world,  if  similar 
undertakings,  conducted  with  siqiilar  skill,  could 
be  multiplied  and  extended.-r-It  is,  indeed,,  det 
voutly  to  be  wished  that  a  kind  Providenc:e  may 
for  ever  conceal  from  our  view  all  mines*  of  the  pre- 
cious  metals,  if  there  be  such  in  our  country;  but  so 
many  mines  of  more  real  value  to  a  nation  have 
\)een  discovered,  and  profitably  wrought  within 
the  last  age,  in  the  United  States,  that  we  may 
safely  wish  for  the  extension,  and  the  mpre  diU? 
jjent  improvement  of  these  discoveries. 


Geology. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
Earthy  little  progress  had  been  made  prior  to  the 
corpmencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In- 
4eed,  as  Mineralogy  is  the  alphabet,  by  the  prinr 
ciples  and  combinations  of  which  the  great,  vo*- 
lume  of  geological  science  must  be  formed,  it  is 
plain  that  as  long  as  the  former  remained  in  an 
uncultivated  §tate,  the  latter  would  receive  but 
little  light  or  improvement, '  During  the  century 
under  consideration,  geology  has  becpjne  an  object 
pf  the  attention  and  inquiries  of  mapy  distinguished 
philosophers,  The  discoveries  of  chemists  and 
mineralogists,  and  the  observations  of  intelligent 
travellers,  have  all  tended  to  facilitate  these  inqui* 
fies,  and  to  render  them  more  enlightened  and 
satisfactory.  And,  although  modern  ^times  have 
produced  many  visionary  theories,  and  crude  con- 
jectures on  this  subject,  they  have  also  given  birth 
to  some  important  acquisitions,  and  much  correct 
philosophy,  which  will  be  highly  prized  by  sl\ 
^ho  study  the  history  and  structure  of  our  globe, 
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*  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
three  different  Theories  of  the  Earth  were  pro* 
posed,  by  as  many  philosojphers  of  Great-Bri-^ 
tain ;  of  whi^h,  as  they  were  among  the  first  of- 
fered to  the  world,  and  bear  a  relation  to  several 
of  the  subsequent  theories,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
some  notice. 

The  first  was  the  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra^  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet.  This  celebrated 
theorist  was  a  man  of  genius  and  taste ;  and  his 
work,  if  it  do  not  command  the  assent  of  the  phi-r 
losophic  mind,  will  be  found  to  display  much 
learning,  and  a  most  vigorous  imagination.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  earth  was  first  a  fluid  hetero- 
geneous mass.  The  heaviest  parts  descended  and 
formed  a  solid  body.  The  waters  took  their  sta- 
tion round  this  body,  and  all  lighter  fluids  rose 
above  the  water.  Thus,  between  the  coat  of  air, 
and  that  of  water,  a  coat  of  oily  matter  was  inter- 
posed. But  as  the  air  was  then  full  of  impurities, 
and  contained  great  quantities  of  earthy  particles, 
these  gradually  subsided,  and  rested  upon  the  stra- 
tum of  oil,  and  composed  a  crust  of  earth,  mixed 
with  oleaginous  matter.  This  crust  was  the  first 
inhabitable  part  of  the  earth  5  and  was  level  and 
uniform,  without  mountains,  seas,  or  other  inequa- 
lities. In  this  state  it  remained  about  sixteen  cen- 
turies, when  the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually  drying 
the  crust,  produced,  at  first,  superficial  fissures  or 
cracks;  but  in  process  of  time,  these  fissures  be- 
came deeper,  and  increased  so  much  in  their  dir 
mensions,  that  at  last  they  entirely  penetrated  the 
crust.  Immediately  the  whole  crust  split  in  pieces, 
and  fell  into  the  abyss  of  waters  which  it  had 
formerly  surrounded.     This  wonderful  event  was 

J  This  work  was  first  poblished  in  1680,  in  the  Latin  tangndge.  Tt 
was  afterwards  translated,  by  the  author,  and  published  in  two  parts,  iq 
^0,  in  i<583,  and  1690. 
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the  Universal  Deluge^  These  masses  of  indurated 
earthy  and  oily  matter,  in  falling  into  the  abyssr^ 
carried  along  with  them  vast  quantities  of  air,  by 
the  force  of  which  they  dashed  against  e6ch  other, 
accumulated^  and  divided  in  so  irregular  a  man^ 
ner,  that  great  cavities,  filled  with  air,  were  teft  be^: 
tween  them.  The  waters  gradually  Opened  past 
sages  into  these  cavities,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
cavities  were  filled  with  water,  parts  of  the  cfUst 
began  to  discover  themselves  in  the  most  elevated 
places.  At  last  the  waters  appeared  no  where 
but  in  those  extensive  valleys  which  contain  the 
ocean.  Thus  our  ocean  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
abyss  5  the  rest  of  it  reniains  in  the  internal  cavit 
ties,  with  wh;ch  the  sea  has  still  a  communication. 
Islands  and  rocks  are  the  small  fragments^  and 
continents  the  large  masses  of  the  antediluvian 
g^TVist.  And  as  the  rapture  and  fell  of  the  mass 
were  sudden  and  confused,  the  present  surface  of 
the  earth  is  full  of  corresponding  confusion  and 
irregularity.' 

Tnis  "elegant  romance*'  of  Bitrnet  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  work  of  his  countryman,  Mf^ 
Woodward,  who,  in  1695,  published  Essays  toz 
ffvards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earthy  and  tert 
restrial  bodies.  Though  he  possessed  much  more 
knowledge  of  minerals  than  bis  predecessor^  and 
on  this  account  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  him^^ 
he  produced  a  work  far  less  ingenious  and  interest* 
ing.  He  also  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
Mosaic  history  being  true,  and  ascribed  the  pre* 
^nt  aspect  of  our  globe  to  the  influence  of  the 
general  deluge.  He  supposed  that  all  the  sub^ 
stances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  were 
once  in  a  state  of  solution;  that  this  solution  tool| 
place  at  the  floods  that  on  the  gradual  retiring  of 
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fKe  Waters  the  various  substances  held  in  solution^ 
bT  ^spended  in  them,  subsided  in  distinct  strata^ 
according  to  their  specific  gravities;  and  that  these 
are  arranged  horizontally,  one  over  the  other,  like 
the  coats  of  an  onion;  As  this  theory  was  soon 
found  io  contradict  some  of  the  plainest  and  most 
imquestional^le  facts  which  geologists  observed,  it 
bas  had  few  admirers^  and  its  refutation  has  beeil 
Qsu^Uly  considered  as  obvious  and  easy. 

In  1696  Mr.  William  Whiston,  a  man  of 
tmcommon  acuteness,  and  of  still  greater  learnings 
published  a  Netv  Theorif  of  the  Earthy  frcan  its 
original  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  He 
supposed  the  earthy  in  the  beginning,  to  be  an 
uJnhabiiable  Cotnei^  subject  to  such  adtemate  ex^ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold^  that  its  matter,  being 
sometimes  liquefied,  and  sometimes  frozen,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  cbaos\  or  an  abyss  surrounded  with 
litter  darkness^  This  chaos  was  the  atmosphere 
of  &e  comet,  composed  of  heterogeneous  inate*« 
rials,  having  its  centre  occupied  with  a  globular^ 
Itot,  soHd  Nucleus,  of  about  two  thousand  leagises 
diameter^  Such  vras  the  condition  of  the  earth 
before  the  perk)d  described  by  Moses  as  the  time 
of  creaitan.  The  first  day  of  the  creation  eveiy 
tnaterial  ia  this  rude  mass  began  to  be  arranged 
according  to  its  specific  gravity.  The  heavy  fluids 
sunk  down,  aad  left  to  the  earthy,  watery^  and 
Serial:  substances^  the  superior  regions.  Round 
thr.  solid  nucleus  is  placed  the  heavy  fluid,  which 
descended  fiist^.  and  formed  the  great  abyss  upon 
which,  the  earth  floats,  as  a  cork  upon  quicksilver,f . 
The  great  abyss^  is  formed  of  two  concentric  cir- 
eles^  the  interior  being  the  heavy  fluid,  and  the 
superior  water}  upon  which  last,  the  earth,  or  the 
crust  we  inhabit,  is  immediately  formed.  So  that, 
according  to.  this  theorist,  the  globe  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  coats  or  shells,  one  within  the 
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other,  of -difFerent  mat^Fials^  and  of  differetxt  den-i 
sities.  The  air,  the  lightest  substance  of:  all,  sur-* 
rounds  the  outer  coat,  and  the  rays  of  the  suDy 
making  their  way  through  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
duced the  light  which  Moses  tells  us  first  obeyed 
the  divine  command*  The  hills  and:  vjalkys  artf 
formed  by  the  mass  of  which  they  conisist  pressings 
with  greater  or  less  weight  upon  the^outercoatof 
the  earth;  those  part^  which  are  heaviest  sinking 
lowest  into  the  subjacent  fluid,  and  making- t;a/^^, 
and  those  which  are  lightest,  rising .  higher  and 
formmg  mountaijis^     \  .  .;  '.  : 

Such  Mn  Whiston  supposed  to  be  thfe  state  :of 
the  globe  we  inhabit  before  the  Deln^6.  Owing 
to  the  superior  heat,  at  that  lime,  of  the  central: 
paits^  which  have  beea  ever  since  coolinff>  the' 
earth  was  more  fruitful  and  pppulous  antenbr.ta 
that  event  than  since.  The  grieater  vigour  oK 
the  genial  principle  was  more  friendly  to  animal- 
and  vegetable  life*  But  as  alb  the  advantages  of- 
plenty  and  longevity  ;whiGh  this  circumstance  pro- 
duced, were  productive  only  of  moral  evil,  it  pleaded 
God  to  testify  his  displeasure  against  sih,  by  bring-; 
ing  a  flood  upon  d  guilty  world*  The  flood  was 
produced,  as  this  theorist  supposed,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  Cornet y  descending 'in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  to  its  perihelion,  made  a  near  apr 
proach  to  the  earth.  The  approximation  of  sa 
large  a  body,  raised  such  a  strong  tide,  and  pro- 
duced such  powerful  commotion  in  the  abyss  con- 
cealedrunder  the  external  crust,  that  the  latter  was- 
broken,  and  the  waters  which  had  been  before 
pent  up,  burst  forth  with  great  violence,  and  were' 
the  principal  means  of  producing  the  deluge.  In* 
aid  of  this,  he  had  recourse  to  another  supposition, 
which  was,  that  the  comet,  while  it  passed  so  near 
the  earth  as  to  produce  these  effects  by  the  force 
Qf  attraction,  also  involved  our  globe  in  its  atraosv 
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ptiete  and  tail  for  a  considerable  time>  arid  depo* 
sited  vast  quantities  of  vapours  on  its  surface^ 
which  produced  violent  and  long  continued  rains; 
and^  finally^  that  this  vast  body  of  waters  was  re- 
moved by  a  mighty  wind^  which  dried  up  a  large 
portion,  and  force4  the  rest  into  the  abyss  from 
which  it  had  been  drawn,  leaving  only  enough 
to  form  the  ocean  and  rivers  which  we  now  be« 
hold. 

The  fanciful  and  untenable  theories  which  have 
been  briefly  stated,  served  little  other  purpose  than 
to  amuse  the  curious,  and  excite  to  new,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unsuccessful  tnodes  of  speculation  on 
this  interesting  branch  of  natural  history.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  eighteenth  century  has  teemed  with 
plans,  almost  numberless,  for  solving  the  pheno-^ 
mena,  and  elucidating  the  internal  structure  and 
history  of  the  earth;  These  plans,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  impious  nature  and  tendency  of  some  of 
them,  have,  generally,  rather  resembled  philoso* 
phical  dreams,  than  the  conceptions  of  waking 
and  sober  reason.  Their  authors,  in  forming 
them,  have  been  too  often  guided  by  imagination 
more  than  judgment;  and  have  laboured  rather  to 
support  a  favourite  hypothesis,  than  to  consult  the 
voice  of  authentic  history,  or  patiently  to  examine 
the  materials  and  structure  of  the  fabric  which 
they  undertook  to  describe.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous,  among  the  great  number,  which,  at 
different  periods  or  the  century  under  considera- 
tion, and  m  different  parts  of  the  world,  have  been 
received  by  philosophers. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  century,  the  celebrated 
John  Hutchinson,  whose  principles  of  philoso- 
phy were  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  formed  a 
theory  of  th6  earth,  which  he  professed  to  derive 
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from  Scripture.*  He  supposed  that  wlien  the  esrrtfa 
was  first  created,  the  terrestrial  matter  was  entirely 
dissolved  in  the  aqueous,  Ibrming  a  thick,  fivaddy^ 
chaotic  mass;  that  the  figure  of  this  mass  was 
spherical,  and  ou  the  outside  of  this  sphere  lay  a 
body  of  gross  dark  air;  that  within  the  sphepe  of 
earth  and  water  was  an  immense  cavity,  called  by 
Moses  the  deep;  that  this  internal  cavky  was  filled 
with  air  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  on  the  outside; 
that  on  the  creation  of  fight  the  intenfeat  air  re- 
ceived elasticity  sufficient  to  force  its  way  through 
the  external  coveting;  that  immediate^  03*  this, 
the  water  descended,  filled  up  the  void,  aaid  kft 
the  earth  in  a  form  similar  to  that  which  it  bears 
at  present;  that  when  it  pfeased  God  to  destroy 
mankind  by  a  flood,  be  caused,  by  his  own  mira- 
culous agency,  such  a  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  eartb,  that  a  large  portion' 
of  it  was  forced  in»to  the  internal  cavity  which  it- 
had  formerly  occupied,  and  expelled  the  waters 
from  thence  with  great  violence,  spreading  thieiaft 
over  the  surface;  that  the  shell  of  the  earth  was, 
by  this  means,  utterly  dissolved,  and  reduced  to 
i<s  original  stxite  of  fluidity;  and  flba*,  after  the 
divine  purposes  were  answered  by  the  deluge,  the 
globe,  by  a  process.  similai>  to  that  which;  at  first 
took  place,  was  restored  to  the  form  which,  it  now^ 
bears. 

In  the  year  1740  the  Abbe  Moro,  of  Italy, 
published  a  theory  of  the  earth,  which  he  chiefly 
derived  from  the  works  of  Ray,  of  the  preceding 
century.  He  supposed  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  we  now  behold  it,  and  especially  the 
mountainous  parts,  arose,  originally,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.     At  first,  according  to  him, 

a  Th»  theory  was  enlarged  and  commented  npon  by  Mr.  Catcot,  a  foI« 
lower  of  HuTCBiNsoN,  who,  in  17681  published  a  volume  on  the  subject* 
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these  mountains  contained  neither  strata  of  shells, 
nor  any  organized  fossils;  but  by  means  of  sub- 
terranean  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  and  volca*- 
noes,  these  substances  were  thrown  up,  in  con- 
fused heaps,  after  which  they  successively  subsided 
according  to  their  different  specific  gravities,  and 
thereby  necessarily  disposed  themselves  in  different 
strata.  He  also  maintained  that  these  submarine 
eruptions,  while  they  threw  up  huge  and  irregular 
masses  of  matter,  also  ingulphed  marine  plants 
and  animals  of  every  kind,  which  subsided  in  like 
manner,  and  thus  formed  new  mountains,  and  new 
beds  of  stones,  sand,  metals,  and  other  minerals^ 
intermingled  with  the  remains  of  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies,  all  which  remained  under  the  sea 
till  some  new  agitation  threw  them  above  its  sur*- 
face.  He  supposed  that  the  waters  by  which  the 
earth  was  originally  overflown  subsided  by  de- 
grees, the  dry  land  first  appearing  in  places  adja- 
cent to  that  where  the  first  man  and  animals  were 
placed  at  the  creation;  that  the  land  extended  it* 
self  gradually,  a  considerable  time  elapsing  before 
the  waters  had  returned  into  their  proper  bed, 
during  which  time  the  shell-fish,  multiplying  in 
great  abundance,  were  universally  distributed  by 
the  waters  of  the  sea;  and  that  when  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  was  raised  up  by  the  earthquakes 
that  accompanied  the  deluge,  and  formed  the 
mountains,  whole  beds  of  such  shells  were  thrown 
up,  and  distributed  as  we  now  behold  them. 

About  the  year  1744  M,  Le  Cat,  a  philoso- 
pher of  Frantce,  proposed  a  theory  of  the  earth 
differing  from  all  which  had  preceded  it.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  in  the  beginning,  the  substance 
whence  metals,  stones,  earths,  and  other  mineral 
bodies  were  to  be  formed,  was  a  soft  mass,  con- 
sisting of  a  kind  of  mud.  The  earth  was  a  globe^ 
or  regular  spheroid,  and  its  surface  was  uniform 
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and  free  from  liills  and  valleys.  The  sun  and 
moon  were  afterwards  created.  The  fluid  which 
covered  the  mud  became  agitated  by  the  flux  and 
reflux,  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  attraction,  and 
the  mud  was  variously  and  violently  moved.  This 
agitation  increasing,  part  of  the  mud  became  ex- 
posed, and  dried.  Continents  were  thus  formed. 
The  materials  of  the  earth  being  compact  and 
solid,  the  sea  continually  excavated  its  bed ;  and 
from  the  continual  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  earth,  this  riobe  is  doomed  to  be 
at  last  so  perfectly  undermined  as  to  produce  a 
confluence  of  the  sea  from  hemisphere  to  hemis- 
phere. The  earth  becoming  thus  hollow,  and  its 
shell  being  gradually  extenuated,  will,  at  length, 
fall  to  pieces;  a  new  chaos  will  be  formed;  the 
fabric  will  be  aeain  revived,  as  at  first;  s^nd  a  pe- 
riodical dissolution  and  renovation  will  take  place. 
•*— Le  Cat  professed  to  believe  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  discovered  an  anxious  desire  to  show 
that  his  theory  was  consistent  with  them;  but  the 
best  judges  among  his  contemporaries,  and  since 
that  period,  have  pronounced  it  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  structure  and  phenomena  of  our  globe, 
and  with  the  Mosaic  history. 

About  the  year  1750  appeared  the  TelUamed  of 
M.  Maillet,  a  French  writer  of  some  note.  H^ 
taught,  that  the  earth  was  once  wholly  covered 
with  waiter,  which,  by  means  of  strong  currents, 
raised  in  its  bosom  all  those  mountains  which  dif- 
ferent countries  bear  on  their  surface;  that  this 
water  has  been  ever  since  gradually  diminishing, 
and  will  continue  to  diminish  until  it  shall  be  quite 
absorbed;  that  our  globe,  being  then  set  on  fire, 
will  become  a  sun^  and  have  various  planets  re- 
volving in  its  vortex,  till  its  igneous  particles  being 
consumed,  it  will  be  extinguished;  that  then  it 
wiU  roU  through  the  immensity  of  space,  withow* 
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any  regular  motion,  till  it  is  again  covered  with 
watery  particles,  collected  from  other  planets, 
when  it  will  fix  in  the  vortex  of  a  new  sun,  and 
again  go  through  the  same  course  of  motions  and 
changes,  being  supplied  with  fresh  inhabitants,  re- 
sembling those  by  which  it  is  tenanted  at  present; 
that  the  earth  has  probably  been  undergoing  revo- 
lutions of  this  kind  from  all  eternity,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  go  through  a  succession  of  them  without 
end. — ^This  atheistical  and  absurd  theory,  if  it  de- 
serve the  name,  not  niore  hostile  to  revelation  than 
to  all  sound  philosophy,  seems  to  have  gained  but 
few  adherents,  and  but  little  celebrity. 

After  M.  Matllet,  his  countryman,  the  Count 
De  Buffon,  formed  a  new  theory  of  the  earth, 
which  has  been  much  celebrated,  and,  notwith- 
standing its  inconsistency  with  revelation,  and  the 
visionary  absurdities  which  it  involves,  h,as  gained 
many  advocates  and  admirers. — According  to  this 
ingenious  theorist,  a  comet  falling  into  the  body 
of  the  sun  with  great  force,  struck  from  its  surface 
a  large  mass  of  liquid  fire.  The  comet  commu- 
nicated to  this  fragment  thus  driven  oflf  from  the 
sun,  a  violent  impulsive  force,  which  it  still  retains. 
This  fragment  forms  the  globe  we  inhabit.  It 
assumed  its  present  figure  when  in  a  fluid  state. 
As  the  heated  mass  gradually  cooled,  the  vapours 
which  surrounded  it  condensed,  fell  down  in  the 
form  of  water  upon  the  surface,  depositing  at  the 
same  time  a  slimy  substance,  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  salts,  part  of  which  was  carried  by  the  waters 
into  the  perpendicular  fissures  of  the  strata,  and 
produced  metals;  the  rest  remaining  on  the  surface, 
and  giving  rise  to  vegetable  mould,  with  more 
or  less  of  animal  and  vegetable  particles.  Thus 
the  interior  parts  of  the  globe  were  originally  com- 
posed of  vitrified  matter,  and  they  continue  so  at 
present.     Above  these  were  placed  thpse  bodies 
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which  the  fire  had  reduced  to  the  smallest  parti- 
cles,  as  sands,  which  are  only  portions  of  glass, 
and  above  these  pumice  stones,  and  the  dross  of 
melted  matter,  which  gave  rise  to  different  clays* 
The  whole  was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth 
of  five  hundred,  or  six  hundred  feet.  This  water 
deposited  a  stratum  of  mud,  mixed  with  all  those 
materials  which  are  capable  of  being  sublimed  or 
exhaled  by  fire,  and  the  air  was  formed  of  the 
most  subtle  vapours^  which,  from  their  levity,  rose 
above  the  waters. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  earth,  as  Buffon 
supposes,  when  the  tides,  the  winds,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  began  to  introduce  changes  on  its  sur- 
face. The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  that 
of  the  tides,  elevated  the  waters  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  and  necessarily  transported  thither  great 
quantities  of  slime,  clay,  and  sand;  and  by  thus 
elevating  these  parts  of  the  earth,  sunk  those  under 
the  poles  about  two  leagues.  The  great  inequa- 
lities of  the  globe  took  place  when  it  assumed  its 
form  and  consistence;  swellings  and  blisters  aris- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  a  block  of  glass  or  melted 
matter.  In  the  act  of  cooling  it  became  fur- 
rowed, and  variously  irregular.  The  vitrescent 
matter  of  which  the  rock  of  the  globe  is  com- 
posed, and  all  the  nuclei  of  mountains  were  pro- 
duced by  the  primitive  fire.  The  waters  have  only 
formed  the  accessory  strata,  which  surround  the 
nuclei  horizontally,  and  in  which  are  the  relics  of 
shells,  and  other  productions  of  the  ocean.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  therefore,  as  we  now 
behold  it,  was,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  its 
separation  from  the  sun,  covered  by  an  ocean;  and 
the  waters  forming  this  ocean  probably  remained 
for  a  succession  of  ages  on  what  are  now  inhabited 
continents.  Hence  the  remains  of  marine  plants 
and  animals  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
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the  gloBe,  on  or  near  its  surface.  M.  BuFForf 
supposes,  further,  that  since  the  period  when  the 
primitive  waters  encirckd  the  earth,  there  have! 
been  repeated  partial  inundations,  in  different 
places,  and  in  others  instances  of  land,  formerly* 
covered  with  the  ocean,  being  elevated  above  it, 
^nd  becoming  inhabitable;  and  similar  events,  he 
seems  to  suppose,  may  in  future  occur.  Accord-" 
ing  to  him,  also,  the  earth,  for  many  ages,  too  in- 
tensely heated  to  admit  the  existence  of  animat 
life  on  its  surface,  first  acquired  at  the  poles  a  r»ore 
genial  temperature.  There,  consequently,  must 
we  look  for  the  first  abodes  of  man.  To  Green," 
land  or  Iceland,  to  Spitzenbergen  or  Nova-^Zem^la, 
we  must  have  recourse  for  the  verdant  bowers  of 
Eden.  And,  finally,  he  contends,  that  all  the  other 
planets  belonging  to  our  system  were  stricken  off 
from  the  sun  m  the  same  manner  with  that  which 
we  inhabit,  and  have  probably  undergone'  similar 
changes,  so  fer  as  their  respective  circumstances 
admitted. 

Sifch  are  the  outlines  of  a  theory  bold  and  plau- 
sible, as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  mind 
of  its  aathor,  but  unsubstantial  and  deceptive.  Its 
manifest  object  is  to  exclude  the  agency  of  a  Di- 
▼ine  Architect,  and  to  represent  a  world  begun 
and  perfected  merely  by  the  operation  of  natural, 
mndesigning  causes.  TTiat  it  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  sacred  history,  will  appear  evident  on 
the  slightest  inspection;  and  that  it  involves  the 
grossest  philosophical  absurdities  has  been  clearly- 
shown  by  succeeding  geologists.  It  was  em- 
braced, however,  by  M.  Bailly,  of  Franife,  by 
the  celebrated  Hollman,  of  Goettingen,  and 
others;  and  continues  to  be  respected  and  adopted 
by  many  to  the  present  time. 

M.  De  BtJFFON's  theory  was  warmly  opposed, 
«oon  after  its  publication,  by  Raspe,  a  geologist  of 
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Germany •*  He  also  opposed  the  theory  of  MoRd^ 
before  mentioned,  though  he  considered  it  as  ap* 
proaching  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  inge- 
nious fable  of  the  French  naturalist.  He  insisted, 
that  the  opinion  of  continents  and  mountains  hav- 
ing been  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
solely  by  submarine  conflagrations  and  volcanoes, 
was  abundantly  refuted  by  close  observation.  He 
contended,  likewise,  that  in  veins  of  sand^  marble, 
chjalk,  and  slate,  there  are  found  no  indications  of 
a  burning  soil,  but  rather  of  a  sediment  disposed 
by  the  agitation  of  the  sea.  Accordingly,  he 
maintained,  that  the  strata  of  which  the  shell  oi? 
surface  of  the  earth  is  composed,  were  originally 
forn>ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  the  constant 
agitation  of  the  waters,  and  the  continual  produc- 
tion of  plants  and  shells  \  that  the  subterraneous 
explosions  and  earthquakes,  breaking  through  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  not  only  formed  banks,  hills/ 
and  submarine  mountains,  of  its  broken  parts,  but 
also  frequently  raised  up  such  large  portions  of  the. 
bed  of  the  ocean,  w^ith  its  incumbent  strata,  as  to 
form  islands  and  dry  mountains.  At  some  times^ 
as  he  supposed,  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body 
of  water  caused  it  to  break  through  the  cavities 
made  by  previous  eruptions,  and,  at  other  time» 
the  violence  of  the  subterraneous  explosions  was 
so  great  as  to  remove  ndountains  from  one  place  to 
another;  while  the  heat  of  the  internal  fires  caus- 
ing these  explosions  was  so  intense  a^  to  melt,  caU 
cine,  or  vitrify  all  adjacent  substances. 

In  1773  Dr.  William  WoRTHiNGTON,af  Great-^ 
Britain,  published  a  theory,''  in  which  great  learn- 
ing and  piety,  and  a  considerable  share  of  inge- 
nuity are   combined.      He  maintained  that  the 

h  specimen  HistTia  Ndturalh  Clohi  TerrajU4ei.''^AHt9rf  RVDOLPHO  £lllCl> 
Raspe,  8vo.  Leipsic,  1763. 
€  SfriptHrt  tbfury  of  tk*  Earthy  3vj,  X773, 
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%arth^  in  its  primitive  state,  was  plain  and  uni- 
form; that  all  mountains,  and  every  thing  irregular 
&nd  liigged  in  the  surface  of  it,  are  the  result  of 
the  curse  pronounced  on  the  ground  after  the  fell; 
that  the  melancholy  lapse  of  our  first  parents  was 
immediately  followed  by  earthquakes,  and  every 
species  of  convulsion,  which  produced  these  dread<* 
iul  effects  in  the  surface  or  our  earth;  that  the 
antediluvian  earth  greatly  abounded  with  water, 
much  more  than  at  present,  and  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it  was  collected  about  the  poles;  that 
at  first  the  poles  of  the  earth  were  erect,  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  equator;  that 
the  centre  of  the  earth  was  then  the  centre  of 
gravity;  that  the  deluge  was  produced  by  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  being  removed  twenty-three  degrees 
and  an  half  nearer  to  one  of  the  poles,  which  led 
to  a  corresponding  deviation  of  the  poles  from 
their  former  position,  and  thus  threw  the  great 
body  of  water  accumulated  round  them  on  those 
parts  of  the  earth  where  little  had  existed  before, 
and  by  these  means  drowned  them.  This  event, 
he  supposed,  increased  the  irregularity  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  produced  many  of  those  phenomena, 
which  so  plainly  establish  the  reality  ot  the  general 
deluge. 

Another  British  theorist,  of  still  more  celebrated 
name,  published  a  new  system  of  geology  in  1778. 
This  was  Mr.  Whitehurst,  a  gentleman  of  re- 
spectable talents  and  information,  and  whose  the- 
ory has  attracted  considerable  attention  .'^  Mr. 
Whitehurst  supposes,  that  not  only  this  globe, 
but  the  whole  of^the  planetary  system  was  once  in 
a  state  of  fluidity,  and  that  the  earth  acquired  its 
oblate  spheroidical  form  by  revolving  round  its  axis 
in  that  state.     In  this  fluid  state,  the  component 

d  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  ^fr^t^fka  of  tbi  £vrtb^  &C.  by 
J08N  WlBLiTJtJipjfT,  V.  K  §.  1778. 
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parts  of  the  earth  were  suspended  intone  general 
undivided  mass,  "  without  form  and  void."  These 
parts  were  endued  with  a  variety  of  principles  oif 
laws  of  elective  attractions,  though  equaHy  and 
universally  governed  by  the  same  law  of  gravita- 
tion. They  were  heterogeneous;  and  by  their 
attraction  progressively  formed  a  habitable  world. 
As  the  component  parts  of  the  chaos  successively 
separated,  the  sea  universally  prevailed  over  the 
earth;  and  this  would  have  continued  to  be  the 
case  had  it  not  been  for, the  sun  and  moon,  which 
were  coeval  with  the  earth,  and  by  their  attractive 
influence  interfered  with  the  regular  subsiding  of 
the  solid  matter,  which  was  going  on.  As  the 
separation  of  the  solids  and  fluids  increased,  the 
former  were  moved  from  place  to  place,  without 
regularity;  jand  hence  the  sea  became  unequally 
deep.  These  inequalities  daily  becoming  greater, 
in  process  of  time  dry  land  was  formed,  and  di- 
vided the  sea;  islands  gradually  appeared,  like 
sand  banks  above  the  water,  and  at  length  be- 
came firm,  dry,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  He  supposed 
that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primary 
productions  of  nature,  but  of  a  very  distant  period 
from  the  creation;  that  they  are  the  effects  of  sub- 
terranean fires  and  commotions,  and  were  produced 
when  the  strata  of  the  earth  had  acquired  their 
greatest  degree  of  firmness  and  cohesion,  and  when 
the  testaceous  matter  had  assumed, a  stony  hard- 
ness. And,  finally,  that  the  marine  shells  found 
in  various  places,  on  and  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  were,  for  the  most  part,  generated,  lived, 
and  died  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  found; 
that  they  were  not  brought  from  distant  regions  as 
some  have  supposed;  and,  consequently,  that  these 
beds  of  shells,  &c.  were  originally  the  bottom  of 
the  oceanl 
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Two  or  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Whitehurst's  publication,  M.  De  Luc,  of  Ge- 
neva, dissatisfied  with  all  the  numerous  theoriesi 
which  had  been  proposed,  offered  another,  which 
has  occupied  considerable  attention  in  the  scien- 
tific world.'  He  supposes  i4:hat  the  ocean  once 
covered  our  continents;  that  the  bottom  of  the  old 
ocean  was  full  of  mountains,  which  neither  the 
waters,  nor  any  other  cause  known  to  us,  formed, 
and  which  he  therefore  calls  primordial.  These 
mountains  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  formed  islands.  These  islands,  and  the  an- 
cient continents,  were  fruitful  and  well  peopled, 
and  the  ancient  sea  had  tides,  currents,  and  tem- 
pests, as  the  present  ocean.  These  powers  acting 
upon  the  soft  matters  which  are  known  to  have 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  oceafn,  produced 
accumulations  of  calcareous  substances,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  became  more  or  less  mixed  with 
marine  bodies.  The  rivers,  in  the  mean  while, 
carried  from  the  land  into. the  sea  scattere4  re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  productions;  the 
sea  itself  washed  them  from  its  coasts  into  its  bo- 
som; and  these  materials,  transported  by  currents, 
became  a  secondary  soil  upon  its  primordial  bot- 
tom. Fires  and  clastic  fluids,  formed  by  fermen- 
tations, made  various  openings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  whence  proceeded  torrents  of  liquid 
substances  and  lava,  which  gave  rise  to  the  vol- 
canic mountains  observable  on  the  surface  of  our 
continents.  The  continents  which  existed  in  a 
state  of  population  and  fertility,  while  the  sea  co- 
vered those  which  we  now  inhabit,  though  they 
did  not  form  a  solid  mass,  but  were,  properly 

s  Zttfres  Physiques^  et  Morales^  sur  VHistolre  de  la  Terre^  et  de  VHommt^ 
Sec.  by  J.  A.  De  Luc,  8vo.  5  torn.  1780.  This  theory,  as  to  its  principal 
eotlines,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  King;  but  was  afterwardf 
much  extended  and  improTcd  $7  IVL  Di  Lqc« 
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speaking,  vaults,  which  covered  immense  cavem^r, 
maintained  their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  by  the  strength  of  their  pillars,  which,  being 
of  primordial  matter,  were  solid  and  stable.  But 
the  changes  which  the  subterranean  fires  produced 
at  the  bottom  of  theiancient  sea,  opened  passages 
for  its  waters  into  the  interior  of  the  earth;  the 
fermentation  produced  by  this  irruption  shook  the 
pillars  of  the  primitive  earth,  which,  sinking  into 
its  caverns,  the  old  continents  disappeared,  and 
their  surface  descending  below  the  level  of  the 
Waters,  a  general  inundation  ensued.  This  was 
the  general  deluge.  The  sea  now  covered  all  the 
globe,  except  the  islands  of  its  ancient  bottom, 
which  increased  in  number  and  magnitude,  until 
the  weight  of  the  water  added  to  that  of  the  sur 
perior  vaults^  crushed  the  inferior  ones,  and  deep- 
ened more  and  more  the  new  bed  of  the  ocean; 
so  that,  at  last,  by  a  motion  rapid,  but  not  violent, 
all  the  waters  retired  from  their  former  bed,  and 
left  Our  continents  dry.  Secondary  mountains,  and 
other  irregukrities  were  afterwards  formed  by  vol- 
canic commotions,  and  maritime  currents  and  con- 
vulsions. . 

This  learned  and  ingenious  theorist  professes  a 
firm  belief  in  revelation,  and  insists  that  all  the 
principal  lines  in  the  Mosaic  history  are  confirmed, 
and  none  of  them  contradicted  by  the  most  atten- 
tive survey  of  the  globe.  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  some  parts  of  his  theory 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred  records;  and  they 
are  precisely  those  parts  which  it  is  most  diflScult 
to  reconcile  with  reason  and  sound  philosophy. 

Next  to  the  theory  of  M,  De  Luc  appears  that 
of  Mr.  MiLN,  of  Great-Britain,  which,  though  less 
celebrated,  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice.^ 

/  A  Course  of  Pby^icO'Theolo^al  Lectures  on  the  State  of  the  IVorU^  frm 
^t  Creation  to  tbt  Delu^e^  by  RoAXRT  MuS^i  A*  M«     Svo.  <7^^ 
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This  gentleman  declares  himself  a  warm  friend  to 
revelation,  and  professes  to  have  formed  a  system 
hi  strict  conformity  with  the  sacred  history.  In 
some  respects  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Whitehurst; 
in  others,  he  adopts  the  opinions  of  M.  De  Luc; 
while,  with  regard  to  a  third  class  of  his  doctrines, 
he  claims  to  be  original.  He  supposes  that  the 
earth,  immediately  after  the  fall,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  divine  curse  pronounced  against  it, 
underwent  a  total  change,  by  means  of  the  ele- 
mentary fire  lodged,  at  that  time,  near  its  centre; 
and  that  hence  arose  the  irregularities  which  now 
appear  in  the  earth's  surface. 

The  theory  of  Miln  was  followed  by  that  of 
Dr.  James  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  been 
much  more  distinguished,  and  excited  incompa- 
rably more  attention.  Dr.  Hutton  thinks*  that 
all  our  rocks  and  strata  have  been  formed  by  sub- 
sidence under  the  waters  of  a  former  ocean,  from 
the  decay  of  a  former  earth,  carried  down  to  the 
sea  by  land  floods;  that  the  strata  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  were  brought  into  fusion  by  subter- 
raneous fires,  and  consolidated  by  subsequent  con- 
gelation; that  these  strata  were  forced  up,  and 
made  to  form  islands  and  continents  by  similar 
agency;  that  the  shells,  and  other  exuviae  of  ani- 
mals, gradually  collected  and  incorporated  with 
these  strata,  make  about  a  fourth  part  of  our  solid 
ground;  and  that  the  foregoing  operations,  viz. 
the  waste  of  old  land,  the  formation  of  new  under 
the  ocean,  and  the  elevation  of  the  strata  now  form- 
ing there,  into  future  dry  land,  are  a  progressive 
work  of  nature,  which  always  did,  and  always  will 
go  on,  forming  world  after  world  in  perpetual  suc- 


g  Theory  of  the  Earth;  Or^  an  Investigation  of  the  Laivs  observable  in  the 
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cession.  Consequently,  according  to  this  theory^ 
the  continents  which  we  now  inhabit  must,  in 
process  of  time,  be  worn  away  and  destroyed,  and 
others  be  forced  up  to  supply  their  place.  The 
length  of  time  to  be  allowed  for  this  successive  de- 
struction and  reproduction.  Dr.  Hutton  supposes 
to  be  far  greater  than  is  generally  imagined.  His 
system,  therefore,  is  to  be  arranged,  of  course, 
among  those  which  are  hostile  to  the  sacred  his- 
tory; and  the  best  judges  have  pronounced  it 
equally  hostile  to  the  principles  of  probability,  to 
the  results  of  the  ablest  observations  on  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  to  the  dictates  of  rational  philo- 
sophy. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
igniform  origin  of  our  globe  appears  to  be  drawn 
^om  the  theory  of  M.  Buffon,  with  the  difference 
of  perpetually  renovating  powers,  having  no  deter- 
minate commencement,  instead  of  a  once  slowly 
forming,  and  now  gradually  decaying  principle. 
Dr.  HcjTTON,  indeed,  does  not  attribute  the  fusion 
of  terrestrial  substances  to  the  state  in  which  this 
planet  issued  from  the  sun,  but  to  subterraneous 
fires  and  furnaces,  coeval  with  it,  and  still  existing 
undiminished.* 

In  1790  appeared  a  new  theory  of  the  earth,  by 
Mr.  John  Williams,  an  English  mineralogist,  of 
respectable  character,  which,  though  it  has  not 
acquired  much  celebrity,  is  entitled  to  a  transient 
notice  in  the  present  sketch.' 

Mr.  Williams  supposes,  that  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  earth  were  originally  mixed  with  wa- 
ter into  a  fluid  or  chaotic  mass.  All  the  regular 
strata  were  formed  by  the  flow  of  the  tides  success 
sively  spreading  out  the  deposited  matters  on  a 

h  HoWAllD*8  Thoughts  OH  the  Globe,  &C. 

i  Natural  History  of  tbi  Mineral  Kingdam^  &c«  by  John  Wx(UAMt| 
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large  horizontal  plane.  The  granites,  and  other 
fitones,  which  he  does  not  consider  as  stratified, 
subsided  when  the  water  was  in  some  degree  of 
rest,  as  at  the  highest  of  the  tides,  or  where  local 
obstructions  produced  stagnation.  When  the 
whole  surface  was  in  a  fluid  state,  the  tides  neces- 
sarily rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  several  miles 
higher  than  the  tops  of  any  of  our  mountains. 
The  mountains  of  granite,  which  are  unifona 
throughout,  must  have  subsided  in  one  tide.  The 
tides  were  highest,  and  had  their  resting  places  on 
the  two  opposite  parts  of  the  globe,  which  are 
now  the  continents;  and  their  direction,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  was  such  as  we  now  find 
that  of  the  strata  to  be.  He  maintained,  further, 
that  the  interior  body  of  the  earth  was  formed  in  the 
came  manner,  prior  to  the  superficial  parts.  From 
various  causes  it  was  full  of  inequalities.  It  con- 
tained much  water,  both  in  the  composition  of  the 
not  yet  consolidated  strata,  ?ind  in  separate  cavities; 
so  that  when  the  superficial  strata  were  laid  between 
the  tides,  and  the  ocean  began  to  retreat  into  its 
present  bed,  the  weight  of  these  superincumbent 
strata  forced  out  the  water  imprisoned  below  them. 
These  strata  themselves,  as  yet  soft  and  flexible, 
were,  in  many  cases,  bent  and  broken;  cracks 
were  occasioned  by  their  contraction  in  drying, 
which  cracks  were  increased  by  the  inclination  of 
the  strata,  in  different  ways,  and  were  widest  at 
the  top ;  and  the  whole  solid  matter  diminishing 
in  bulk,  as  it  became  dry,  high  tides  still  over- 
flowed it,  and  poured  extraneous  stony  matter  into 
the  fissures.  On  these  principles  he  explains  all 
the  declivities,  ruptures,  interruptions,  and  irre^- 
larities  which  we  now  behold.  The  larger  grama 
and  fragments  found  in  the  composition  of  our 
rocks,  and  all  those  bodies  which  are  of  a  similar 
structure^  and  not  cryrtalU^ed,  w^re  once  in  dis^* 
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tinct  strata,  though  not  now  to  be  found  m  that 
state.  This  he  considers  as  one  of  the  many  evi-« 
dences  which  our  earth  every  where  affords  of  the 
general  deluge.  By  the  high  tides,  and  violent 
agitation  of  the  diluvian  waters,  the  primitive 
strata,  which  had  never  before  felt  any  rain,  were 
loosened,  torn  asunder,  and  ground  down  by  at- 
trition against  each  other,  and  all  the  superficial 
parts  of  the  earth  reduced  again  to  a  chaos.  When 
the  waters  began  to  abate,  the  larger  stony  par- 
ticles and  fragments  subsided  first,  and  formed 
the  compound  rocks,  and  beds  of  sand;  and  the 
finer  and  lighter  sediment  was  spread,  by  the  tides^ 
into  strata  of  different  consistency. 

The  next  theory  entitled  to  notice  is  that  of  M* 
Delametherie,  of  France,  which  has  been,  of 
late,  very  fashionable  in  that  country,  and  pro- 
duced considerable  discussion  among  naturalists/ 
He  supposes  that  the  external  crust  of  our  globe 
was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  from 
which  it  emerged  in  a  state  not  very  different  from 
its  present  appearance.  The  crust,  after  its  forma- 
tion, underwent  a  variety  of  small  alterations,  from 
local  causes.  The  waters  surpassed  the  highest 
mountains;  in  other  words,  they  were  at  least 
three  thousand  toises  above  their  present  level- 
All  mountains,  vallies  and  plains,  were  formed  by 
crystallization  amidst  the  waters.  The  materials 
which  formed  them  were  truly  dissolved ;  but,  as 
they  would  require  much  more  water  of  solution 
than  is  now  to  be  found,  it  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  waters  of  the  primitive  seas  have  disap- 
peared. These,  he  thinks,  have  chiefly  retreated 
mto  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  that  cavities  were 
formed  there  at  the  time  of  the  crystallization  of 

j  Theoriedela  Terre^  8vo.  5  tom.  Paris.  1797-  This  large  Work  em- 
braces much  extraneous  matter.  The  fourth  aad  fifth  volume*  coataia  the 
author's  theory. 
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ihe  gl6be>  which  were  at  first  filled  with  elastic 
fluids  5  but  the  witer  afterwards  finding  its  way 
into  them,  became  lodged  there;  that  some  ca- 
verns have  been  formed  by  subterraneous  fires; 
but  that  the  most  powerful  cause  of  them  has  been 
the  refrigeration  of  our  globe ;  and  that,  though 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  by  the  action  of  water,  it  may,  at 
the  first  moment  of  its  formation,  have  undergone 
a  very  great  degree  of  heat,  as  happens  to  a  comet 
passing  near  the  sun. 

In  the  formation  of  this  theory,  M.  Delame- 
THERiE  discovered  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
great  learnings  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
called  all  original  writer*  Voight  had  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  aqueous  crystallization  of  strata 
before  him;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  his 
system  is  made  up  of  parts  collected  from  different 
theorists*  This  is  generally  considered  as  one  of 
those  theories  which  are  hostile  to  revelation. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  the  theory  of  Mn 
Howard,  a  British  geologist,  who,  about  the  same 
time,  published  his  opinions  on  this  subject.*  This 
gentleman  is  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  and  his 
theory  is  intended  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  sacred  history. 

He  supposes  that  the  elements  of  all  material 
substances  were  originally  in  a  confiised  mass, 
called  the  abyss^  without  motion  or  animation; 
and  that  the  present  order  of  things  was  gradually, 
and  at  different  intervals,  drawn  from  it  by  means 
of  laws  impressed  by  the  power  of  the  Creator. 
The  earth,  of  which  we  now  behold  the  ruins,  was 
originally  constructed  with  its  poles  perpendicular 
to  the  equator;  the  centre  of  gravity  was  the  cen- 

i   Itboughts  on  ific  Structure  of  tte  Glohe,  aud  tU  Scriptural  History  of  tig 
Martb,  and  of  Mankit^^  &c.  b/  Philip  Hova&d»  £s^*    4to.  LondoOi 
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tre  of  tht  globe;  ancl  the  year  consisted  of  three 
hundTcid  and  sixty  days.  At  that  time,  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  earth's  surface  being  less  consider- 
able, and  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  being 
more  equal,  the  atmosphere  was  more  temperate 
and  salubrious,  and,  of  coarse,  the  life  of  man  was 
prolonged  greatly  beyond  its  present  Kmits.  The 
termination  of  this  "  golden  age"  might  have  been 
effected  by  the  proximity  of  a  Comet,  condensing 
the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere,  and  attracting  the 
subterraneous  waters,  which,  bursting  through  the} 
exterior  surface,  precipitated  indiscriminate  por- 
tions of  the  primitive  earth  into  the  cavities  below. 
The  more  perfect  consolidation  of  the  globe  in  th^ 
touthern  hemisphere  changed  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  produced  a  proportionate  deviation  from  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  The  ocean  did  riot,  at  once, 
however,  sink  to  its  present  level.  The  posterior 
accession  of  waters  from  seas  hitherto  inland,  may 
have  crushed  down  other  inferior  vaults,  and  finally 
settled  its  lowest  degradations.  As  the  land  be^ 
came  thus  elevated  above  the  bed  of  the  ocean> 
the  cold  became  more  intense,,  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  were  more  severely  felt,  and  the  life  oi 
man  suffered  a  proportionate  abbreviation. 

Mr.  Howard  was  succeeded  by  M.  P.  Ber- 
TRAND,  of  France,  who  liext  proposed  a  theory, 
much  Jess  philosophical,  and  in  every  respect  un- 
worthy of  a  sober  mind.'  This  wild  and  impious 
theorist  contends,  that  water  was  the  original  sub-* 
stance  of  our  earth,  but  that  this  water,  before 
motion  and  heat  were  communicated  to  it,  was  a 
solid  mass  of  ice.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit,  when  one  of  the  larger  order  of 
comets,  after  long  wandering  about,  finally  ended 
its  career,  and  fulfilled  its  destination  by  striking 

4  NoimauH  Tnncifci  de  Qttlogtc^  Par  P.  Bertrand,  &c.  8yo.  PariS)!;^^ 
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this  frozen  mass,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  mixing 
its  own  materials  with  those  of  the  till  then  le* 
thargic  body.     These  fragments  acquired  by  thi« 
impulsion  a  common  projectile  motion,  in  the 
same  plane,  and  in  the  same  direction.    Tlie  light, 
heat,  and  life  brought  by  this  energetic  comet, 
mixing  with  the  original  ice,  formed  new  combi- 
nations, afforded  causes  of  internal  motion,  and 
began,  by  these  means,  a  new  order  of  things, 
which  M,  Bertrand  calls  vital  and  organic  con- 
stitution, and  which  he  supposes  to  be  different  in 
every  planet,  since  the  density  is  different.     The 
ice,    by  means  of  heat,   as  a  solvent,  being  re- 
duced to  primordial  matter,  all  ancient  combina- 
tions were  destroyed,  and  room  was  given  for  new 
combinations  of  a  different  kind.    The  first  result 
of  this  regeneration  was  the  production  of  calca- 
reous earth,  from  which  species  every  other  kind 
of  earth  is  formed.     This  deposition  of  calcareous 
matter  being  equal  every  where,  produced  a  re- 
gular nucleus  in  our  globe,  equally  covered  with 
water,  and  free  from  valleys  and  mountains.     In 
this  situation,  according  to  our  theorist,  a  new 
comet  of  high  degree  approached  near  enough  to 
our  globe  to  influence  its  destinies;  by  the  force, 
of  its  attraction  it  changed  and  slackened  both  the 
annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  planet,  displaced 
the  axis  and  the  equator,  altered  likewise  the 
points  at  which  the  spheroid  was  compressed  or 
elevated,  and  by  these  means  displacing  the  wa- 
ters, caused  the  emersion  of  the  first  continents. 
The  surfaces  of  these  continents  became  unequal, 
from  the  change  of  level,  and  from  the  sudden  re- 
treat of  the  waters.     The  whole  mass,  however, 
was  yet  composed  of  calcareous  matter.    The  first 
action  of  atmospherical  powers,  and  of  solar  rays, 
occasioned  a  sudden  irruption  of  all  the  vital  forces, 
«o  long  suspended  and  concentered.    In  this  ex- 
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plosion  of  life  every  particle  of  native  soil  vira* 
vivifiedy  and  numerous  races  of  vegetables  and 
animals  were  produced,  in  such  numbers  and  of 
such  sizes,  that  putrefaction  and  fermentation  en- 
sued.    Some  meteoric  phenomena  having  set  fire 
to  this  monstrous  heap  of  putrefied  bodies,  the 
horrid  conflagration  extended  every  where,  even 
tinder  the  sea,  and  was  the  cause  of  most  tre- 
mendous earthquakes,  which  broke  all  the  strata, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  horizontal,  and  threw 
them  in  every  direction.    The  ashes  of  this  almost 
universal  conflagration  being  the  most  saline  of 
the  then  existing  substances,  formed  a  lixiviiffn, 
which,  filtering   thiiough  the   interstices  of  the 
broken  strata,  produced  the  quartz,  and  other 
similar  substances  which   now   compose   them, 
"yi^herever  this  lixivial  and  quartzeous '  flux  de- 
posed large  quantities  of  matter,   granite   was 
formed;  and  by  a  different  modification  of  the 
s^me  materials,  other  mineral  bodies  were  com- 
posed.    This  great  conflagration  occasioned  hol- 
lows and  cavities  of  incalculable  dimensions,  which 
being  laid  open  by  some  violent  shock,  were  filled 
by  waters  of  the  ocean,  by  which  sudden  retreat 
of  the  watery  element,  large  portions  of  the  globe 
were  left  dry,  and  formed  new  continents,  while 
parts  of  the  old  continents  fell  into  hollows,  and 
disappeared.     Besides  our  earth,  which  has  un- 
dergone this  series  of  revolutions,  an  indefinite 
number  of  like  cold  lifeless  masses  exist,  resting 
invisible  in  darkness  and  inactivity,  waiting  for 
Some  favourable  circumstance,  which  may  bring 
them  to  light,  life,  and  motion. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  theory,  which,  though 
exhibited  and  defended  with  some  talents,  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  wild,  and  as  involving  the 
most  palpable  opposition  to  every  received  prin* 
ciple,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  publia. 
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Indeed,  its  unreasonableness  and  extravagance  are 
so  great,  that  it  seems  to  have  attracted  but  little 
respectful  attention  among  any  class  of  philoso- 
phers. 

This  theorist  was  succeeded  by  another,  of  the 
same  name,  but  a  much  more  sober  and  rational 
inquirer.     In  1799  M.  L.  Bertrand,  of  Geneva, 
published  a  work**  which  was  intended  to  account 
for  the   phenomena  of  the   globe   we   inhabit. 
This  gentleman  supposes,  with  Dr.  Halley,  that 
there  is  a  magnetic  nucleus  enclosed  and  suspended 
in  a  hollow  space,  in  the  centre  of* the  earth. 
This  has  a  rotatory  motion  of  its  own,  and  an  in- 
clination of  its  magnetic  axis  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion,  thus  causing  an  oscillatory  motion  in  the 
magnetic  poles,     while  things  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  supposes  that  a  Comet  of  ordinary  size  and 
character  approached  our  earth,  displaced  the  nu- 
cleus from  the  centre,  removed  it  toward  one  side, 
and  changed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth. 
These  circumstances  occasioned  the  derangement 
of  the  seas,  their  removal  to  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  immersion  of  old,  and  the  emersion  of 
new  continents.     This  theorist  is  a  disciple  of 
M.  De  Saussure,"  and  the  principal  design  of  his 
work  seems  to  have  been  to  show  the  possibility 
of  that  sudden  retreat  of  the  ocean  which  his 
master  believed  in  and  taught,  and  to  account  for 
that  event,  and  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the 
land  which  before  formed  its  bottom. 

The  last  person  to  be  mentioned,  as  having  ad- 
ventured in  this  ample  field  of  speculation  and 

m  RenouveUement  Periodiquet,  &.C,  Par  L.  Bertrand,  &c.  8to.  1799* 
.91  M.  De  Sadssure  had  promised  to  give  a  geological  system,  at  the 
end  of  his  Travels  over  the  Alfs;  but  after  many  years,  he  contented 
liimself  with  informing  the  public,  that  the  result  of  his  investigations  in- 
duced him  to  believe,  that  the  whole  of  our  continents  had  been  formed 
.under  t^e  sea,  had  been  arranged  hf  its  action,  and  were  left  dry  by  a 
precipitate  retreat  oi  its  waters. 
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mquiry,  is  Mr.  Kirwan,  whose  name  has  been  so 
frequently,  and  so  respectfully  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  This  gentleman,  with  that  leam^ 
xng  which  has  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  nume- 
rous investigations  in  so  enlightened  a  manner; 
with  that  judgment  and  penetration  which  render 
his  inquiries  so  valuable;  and  with  that  spirit  of 
patient  and  accurate  observation  which  is  so  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  a  successful  developement 
of  this  subject,  has  framed  a  theory  of  the  earth, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  rational  and  probable 
extant.** 

Mr.  Kirwan  believes,  that  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  globe  were  originally  in  a  soft  liquid  state, 
proceeding  from  solution  in  water,  heated  at  least 
to  33^  and  possibly  much  higher;  that  this  men- 
struum held  m  solution  all  the  different  earths,  the 
metallic,  the  semi-metallic,  the  saline,  and  the  in- 
flammable substances;  that  in  this  fluid  its  solid 
contents  coalesced  and  crystallized,  according  to 
the  laws  of  elective  attraction;  that  these  were 
deposited  in  strata  according  to  the  predominant 
proportion  of  the  ingredients;  that  by  this  crys- 
tallization of  these  immense  masses  a  prodigicms 
cjuantity  of  heat  must  have  been  generated,  and 
increased  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  in- 
tercepted in  the  precipitated  ferruginous  particles, 
and  by  the  disengagement  of  inflammable  air,  even 
to  incandescence,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  in-» 
flammable  air,  and  bursting  into  flame;  that  this 
stupendous  conflagration  ipust  have  rent  and  split, 
to  an  unknown  extent,  the  solid  basis,  on  which 
the  chaotic  fluid  rested ;  that  from  the  heated  cha- 
otic fluid  must  have  been  extricated  the  oxygen  and 
mephitic  airs,  which  gradually  formed  the  atmos- 
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pliete;  that  from  the  union  of  oxygen  with  ignited 
carbon,  proceeded  the  carbonic  acid,  the  absorp^ 
tion  of  which,  as  the  chaotic  fluid  cooled,  occa* 
sioned  the  ciystallization  and  deposition  of  caka^^ 
reous  earth.  Mr.  Kirwan  also  believes,  that  the 
immense  masses  thus  crystallized  and  deposited^ 
formed  the  primitive  mountains;  that  the  forma- 
tion of  plains  took  place  from  the  subsequent  de-» 
position  in  the  intervals  of  distant  mountains,  of 
matters  less  disposed  to  crystallize;  that  the  level 
of  the  ocean  gradually  subsided,  leaving  large  and 
elevated  tracts  of  land  uncovered;  that  the  crea^ 
tion  of  fish  was  subsequent  to  the  emersion  of  the? 
land;  that  after  this  retreat  of  the  sea,  the  earth 
soon  became  covered  with  vegetables,  and  peopled 
with  animals,  being  in  every  respect  fitted  to  re-- 
ceive  them ;  that  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  waterd 
continued  until  a  few  centuries  before  the  general 
deluge ;  that  this  event  was  occasioned  by  a  mira- 
culous effusion  of  water  both  from  the  clouds  and 
from  the  great  abyss,  the  latter  originating  in  and 
proceeding  from  the  great  southern  ocean  below 
the  equator,  and  thence  rushing  on  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  spreading  over  the  arctic  region,  and 
descending  again  southward;  that  during  this  ele- 
mental-conflict, the  carbonic  and  bituminous  mat-* 
ter  ran  into  masses  no  longer  suspensible  in  water, 
and  formed  strata  of  coal;  and  that  other  sub- 
stances, by  the  combination  or  decomposition  of 
their  respective  niaterials,  formed  various  other 
kinds  of  mineral  bodies,  as  basaltic  masses,  cake-' 
doniesy  spars,  &c. 

Besides  the  Theories  of  which  an  attempt  ha$ 
been  made  to  give  a  brief  view,  many  others,  less, 
distinguished,  have  been  offered  to  the  world, 
during  the  period  under  review.  Among  these  it 
Would  be  improper  to  pass  in  silence  the  geological 
systems  of  ScH^vqazfiR;^  ^lmqu^,  £]^e£^  Lvj.oirFf'^ 
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Pye/  Wallerius,^  Baill  y,  Franklin/  Darwin/ 
and  several  others  no  less  eminent.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  have  adopted  theories,  nearly  agreeing! 
in  their  outlines  with  severalfof  those  which  have, 
been  stated;  and  to  attempt  a  further  detail  of 
such  as  have  any  considerable  claims  to  originality, 
would  be  to  present  the  reader  with  new  vagaries 
of  imagination,  rather  than  with  sober  inquiries  of 
philosophy. 

But  although  there  has  been,  in  nlodeiti  times, 
as  appears  from  the  foregoing  pages,  a  wonderful 
variety  of  fanciful  productions,  under  the  name  of 
geological  theories,  we  are  by  no  means  to  ima- 
gine that  little  has  been  usemlly  done  in  this  de- 
partment of  natural  history.  Amidst  all  the  splen- 
did rubbish  with  which  it  has  been  incumbered, 
some  precious  treasures  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Amidst  the  speculations  which  have  darkened 
counsel^  large  additions  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  These  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars- 

The  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  and 
rational  theory  of  the  earth  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented during  the  last  age.  Enlightened  mine- 
ralogists, practical  miners,  and  patient  chemical 
experimenters,  have  been  engaged,  throughout  the 
century,  in  makine  accurate  observations;  in  visit- 
ing foreign  countries;  in  exploring  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  in  comparing  the  strata  of  every  portion 
of  the  globe;  in  examming  their  form,  direction, 
extension,  and  connection;  in  analyzing  their  com- 
ponent parts;  and  in  collecting  a  multitude  of 
facts,  which  have  all  tended  to  throw  light  on  the 

P  The  Mosaic  thiorj  cf  the  Solar  System^  by  Samuil  Ptk,  M.  "D* 
4to.  1765. 

q  Meditaiiones  Fhywo'cbemua  de  OrigtM  Mundi,     8to.  Stockholm,  1779* 

r  Conjectures  concerning  the  Formation  of  the  Earthy  in  a  letter  t<^th&JU>b0 
SouLAViE.     Sec  Americ,  Pbilos.  Trans,  vol.  iii. 

/  See  the  Sotanic  Garden,*  Additional  Nvla  to  part  u 
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ttirigm  land  history  of  our  planet.  By  means  of  the 
useful  discoveries  which  these  inquirers  made,  we 
have  been  furnished  with  weapons  for  beating 
down  false  theories,  and  with  information  enabling 
us  to  pursue  our  investigations  further,  and  with 
more  advantage.  "  In  tnis  magnificent  display  of 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  globe,"  says  Mn 
KiRWAN,  many  philosophical  observers  acquired 
distinguished  emmence  from  tedious,  laborious, 
painful,  but  successful  exertions.  Tilas,  Gme- 
LiN,  Cronstedt,  Ferber,  Pallas,  Charpentier, 
Born,  Werner,  Arduino,  DeLuc,  Saussure,  and 
DoLOMiEir,  are  names  consecrated  to  immortality.' 
^*  So  numerous,  indeed,"  says  the  same  respect- 
able writer,  "  have  been  the  more  modern  geolo- 
gical researches,  that  since  the  obscuration  or  ob- 
literation of  the  primitive  traditions,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  no  period  has  occurred  so  favourable 
to  the  illustration  of  the  original  state  of  the  globe, 
as  the  present,  though  so  far  removed  from  it.  ^  At 
no  period  has  its  surface  been  traversed  in  so  many 
different  directions,  or  its  shape  and  extent,  under 
its  different  modifications  of  earth  and  water,  been 
so  nearly  ascertained,  and  the  relative  density  of 
the  whole  so  accurately  determined,  its  solid  con- 
stituent parts  so  exactly  distinguished,  their  mutual 
relation,  both  as  to  position  and  composition,  so 
clearly  traced,  or  pursued  to  such  considerable 
depths,  as  within  these  last  twenty-five  years. 
Neither  have  the  testimonies  that  relate  to  it  been 
ever  so  critically  examined  and  carefully  weighed^ 
nor,  consequently,  so  well  understood,  as  withia 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  century.* 

t  GaoitgicaJ  Essayu  Prefaet.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  some  of 
these  celebrated  inquirers  embraced  geological  principles  unfriendly  to  re- 
velation, they  have  all  brought  to  light  facts,  and  given  views  of  the  sub-^ 
ject,  which  remarkably  .confirm  the  sacred  history. 

V  Qtologifol  Bisayif  p.  3,  4. 
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Difficulties  have  been  lately  removed,  tvhich 
were  once  supposed,  by  sonle,  to  militate  strongly 
against  the  possibility  of  a  general  Deluge.     Early 
geologists,  for  want  of  accurate  information,  sup- 
posed that  all  the  waters  of  the  globe  were  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  to  such  a  depth 
as  the  sacred  historian  describes.     It  was  asserted 
that  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  did  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  that  only  half  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  was  covered  by  it.     On  these  data> 
.Dr.  Keil  computed  Xh^itioenty-eight  oceans  would 
be  requisite  to  cover  the  whole  earth,  to  the  height 
6i  four  miles ^  which  he  judged  to  be  that  of  the 
highest  mountains;   a  quantity,  which^  at  that 
time,  was  utterly  denied  to  exist.     But  further 
progress  in  mathematical  and  physical  knovsrledge 
has  since  shown,  that  the  different  seas  and  oceans 
contain  at  le^st  forty-eight  times  more  water  thaii 
they  were  supposed  to  do,  and  much  more  than 
enough  for  the  extent  ascribed  to  the  deluge  in 
the  sacred  history ** 

While  difficulties  which  were  sup|)6sed  to  ren- 
der the  deluge  impossible  have  been  removed,  by 
the  investigations  of  modern  philosophers,  many 
facts  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  brought  to  light, 
showing  the  probability y  and  even  certainty  of  that 
mighty  inundation.  In  every  valley  and  mountain 
support  for  revelation  has  been  found.     Marine 


V  M.  De  La  pLA^t  (whbse  mathematical  and  astronomical  skill  wifl 
liot  be  questioned,  and  whom  none  will  suspect  of  a  disposition  to  prest 
facts  unduly  into  the  support  of  revelation)  has  demonstrated,  by  a  strict 
Application  of  the  theory  of  tides,  to  the  height  to  which  they  are  known 
to  rise  in  the  main  ocean,  that  a  depth  of  water  reaching  only  to  half  a 
icague,  or  even  to  two  or  three  leagues,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
Newtonian  theory,  and  that  no  depth  less  than  four  leagues  can  possibly  be 
reconciled  with  the  phenomena.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  it 
jxiuch  more  than  the  Mosaic  history  requires.  The  extent  of  that  part  Df 
our  globe  which  is  covered  by  water  is  now  known  to  be  far  greater  than 
Keil  supposed  it ;  it  being  ascertained  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surfacd 
«f  thf  ^arth  are  io  Uu9  lituatiw.    J$;xftWAD*l  Gteinghe^  M*t«^h  P*  ^^t  ^^ 
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shells  hav^  been  discovered  in  situations  so  ele- 
vated, apd  under  circumstances  so  remarkable,  as 
to  prove  that  they  w^ere  left  there  by  a  flood  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  globe;  and  what  confirms 
this  conclusion  is,  that  shells,  peculiar  to  diflFerent 
shores  and  climates,  very  distant  from  each  other, 
have  been  found  in  promiscuous  heaps,  plainly 
showing  that  they  could  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther only  by  an  extensive  inundation.  Tlie  bones 
of  elephants  and  of  rhinoceri  have  been  found,  in 
a  multitude  of  instances,  far  distant  from  the  re- 
gions in  which  they  are  found  to  live,  and  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  they  could  never 
exist  in  the  living  state:  and  between  the  climates 
which  they  might  have  inhabited,  and  the  places 
in  which  they  are  no\v  found,  too  many  mountains 
intervene  to  suppose  them  carried  thither  by  any 
other  means  than  a  general  deluge.^  The  most 
patient  and  accurate  examinations  of  detached 
mineral  substances,  and  of  the  strata  of  the  globe, 
which  late  inquirers  have  made,  aflford  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  earth  was,  for  a  considefr- 
able  time,  wholly  overflowed  with  water.  And, 
to  crown  all,  as  voyagers  and  travellers  have  exr 
plored  new  regions  of  the  earth,  they  have  found, 
every  where,  the  indications  of  geological  pheno- 
mena confirmed  and  supported  by  the  notices  of 
tradition.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  a  great  majority  of  modern  theorists  have  em- 
braced the iVJ?p/Mwifl(72  doctrines;  and  even  such  of 
them  as  rejected  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  for  other  means  of 
immerging  the  present  continents  in  the  ocean.* 


sv  Kirwan's  GtoUgical  Eisays,  p.  54,  ef  stq* 

M  M.  Baillt,  of  France,  at  first  embraced  the  theory  of  the  earth 
|>roposed  by  Bufvon;  but  finding  the  evidence  arising  from  the  inyestiga« 
tions  of  natural  history,  and  from  universal  tradition,  &o  strongly  to  attest 
jQhe  fcality  «£  the  gcogral  dduge,  he  abandoned  that  delusive  theory,  an4 
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Finally,  the  researches  of  modern  geologists 
have  given  abundant  confirmation  to  the  sacred 
history,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  general  de^ 
iug€y  but  also  with  regard  to  the  age  or  the  earth/ 
Early  in  the  century,  and,  indeed,  until  within  a 
few  years,  several  geological  phenomena  were 
considered,  by  superficial  mquirers,  as  indicating 
that  the  creation  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  was  an 
event  much  more  remote  than  the  sacred  history 
represents  it ;  and  some  theorists  even  Went  so  far 
as  to  profess  a  belief  that  it  existed  from  eternity. 
These  opinions  were  kept  in  countenance  only  ad 
long  as  geology  was  in  its  infancy.     Every  succes- 

took  refuge  in  another  system,  in  which  he  recognizes  the  deluge,  anci 
only  contends  for  placing  it  as  fju:  back  as  three  thousand  five  hundre4 
years  before  Christ. 

y  Sir  William  Hamii.ton  and  Mr.  Fzrber  particularly  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  volcanoes,  without  giving  general  systems. 
They  afiirmed  that  the  indications  furnished  by  subterraneous  and  vol- 
canic phenomena,  and  particularly  by  the  beds  of  lava,  announce  the  anti-« 
quity  of  the  earth  to  be  far  greater  than  the  sacred  history  represent*  it. 
But  they  did  not  advert  to  the  fact,  that  all  lavas  are  not  composed  of  the 
vame  substance.  All  have  not  iindergone  the  same  degree  of  vitrification^ 
and  of  course .  are  more  or  less  susceptible  of  decomposition.  And  even 
when  their  coihposition  is  the  same,  much  depends  on  the  state  in  whicl^ 
they  are  emitted.  When  poured  from  the  crater  in  the  fermentation  of 
boiling  liquefaction,  a  scoria  or  dross  rises,  like  broken  waves  on  the  sur-» 
face,  and  is  easily  pulverized  by  the  air  and  weather.  When  the  heat  ic 
less  violent,  or  when  the  torrent  is  cooled  in  its  course,  an  even  and  almost 
impenetrable  surface  defies  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere*  These  philo- 
sophers do  not  recollect  that  Herculaneum,  the  date  of  whose  destruction  i^ 
'Well  known,  is  covered  by  nearly  sewnty  feet  of  lava,  interspersed  with 
^even  distinct  seams  of  friable  earth;  and  the  whole  covered  with  go6d 
soil;  yet  all*  this  has  been  the  undoubted  production  of  less  than  eigbteet^ 
hundred  years,     Howard's  thoughts  on  the  Globe. 

In  like  manner.  Count  Borch,  in  his  Letters  on  Sicily  and  Malta,  pro^ 
fesses  to  believe  that  JEtna  is  at  le^t  eight  thousand  -years  old,  which  he 
infers  from  the  beds  of  vegetable  earth  which  he  discovered  between  dif- 
ferent beds  of  lava.  Yet  M.  Polomieu,  who  has  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  acuteness  and  success  of  his  geological  inquiries,  expressly 
tells  us  that  such  earth  does  not  exist  between  the  beds  of  lava  of  which  the 
Count  speaks,  and  thus  destroys  the  foundation  of  his  whole  argument. 
But  even  if  vegetable  earth  were  found  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  no 
conclusion  relative  to  its  age  could  faiity  be  deduced  from  this  fact,  as  some 
lavas  become  fertile  much  sooner  than  others.  The  Chevalier  Gioannj, 
in  1787,  found  lavas,  projected  in  1766,  in  a  state  of  vegetation,  while  other 
.  lavas,  known  to  be  much  more  ancient,  still  rc|naincd  barrcp.  fiR^v^ANNi 
^fjleologieal  Mfsays,  p.  X04, 10^, 
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Ave  step  which  has  been  latefy  taken  in  tht  im* 
provement  of  this  science  has  served  to  show  theif 
fallacy.  The  investigations  of  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  philosophers  have  afforded  proof  little 
i§hort  of  demonstration,  that  the  ^arth,  at  least  in 
its  present  form,  cannot  have  existed  longer  than 
appears  fronl  the  Mosaic  account;  the  absolute 
falshood  of  many  positive  assertions,  and  specious 
inferences,  hostile  to  the  scripture  chronology,  has 
been  evinced;  and  thence  has  arisen  a  new  pre- 
sumptive argument  m  support  of  the  authenticity 
of  that  Volume,  which  contains  the  most  ancient,  , 
and  the  most  precious  of  all  records. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  natural  history  of  the  atmosphere  began  to 
be  cultivated,  as  a  science,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  ancients,  for  want  of  the  necessary  in- 
struments, were  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with 
it.  But  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  thermome* 
ter  and  the  barometer,  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  manifest  advant- 
ages which  these  instruments  gave  them,  in  stu- 
dying the  origin,  nature,  and  effects  of  those 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  motion  and 
rest,  moisture  and  gravity:  still,  however,  from 
the  small  number  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  by  accurate  philosophers;  from  the 
want  of  an  extensive  comparison  of  the  results  of 
different  observations ;  and  especially  from  the 
low  state  of  those  sciences  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  meteorology,  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  this  department  of  knowledge  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  century  under  review. 
And  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  thifc 
subject  is  one  of  those  which  are  still  far  from 
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Besides  forming  and  giving  to  the  world  thiH 
ingenious  theory  of  evaporation,  M.  De  Luc  had 
also  rendered  essential  service  to  the  science  of 
meteorology,  by  his  patient  and  persevering  ob- 
servations on  the  comparative  degrees  of  moisture 
\n  the.atmosphere,  in  different  situations.  On  this 
l^ubject  he  has  brought  to  light  a  number  of  facts 
equally  new  and  interesting.  His  countryman,  M, 
De  Saussure,  has  also  laboured  very  successfully 
in  the  same  field  of  inquiry ;''  and  though  not  al- 
ways with  an  entire  coincidence  of  opmion  and 
result,  yet  with  sufficient  agreement  on  most  im- 
portant points.  There  are  probably  no  two  indi- 
viduals to  whpm  the  scientific  world  is  more  in- 
debted for  the  minuteness,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
success  of  their  meteorological  investigations,  than 
to  these  philosophers  of  Geneva. 

About  the  year  1755  Mr.  Eeles  first  suggested 
the  probable  influence  of  Electricity  in  the  process 
of  evaporation.  He  taught  that  there  was  but 
one  way  of  altering  the  specific  gravity  of  the  par- 
ticles of  water,  so  as  to  render  them  lighter  than 
air,  and,  consequently,  buoyant  in  that  fluid,  viz. 
the  adding  to  each'partide  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
some  fluid  which  possesses  much  greater  elasticity 
and  rarity  than  air.  Such  a  fluid  is  Electricity i 
which,  therefore,  he  supposed  to  have  a  very  im* 
portant  agency  in  the  ascent  of  vapours.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  electric  fluid  in  producing  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  has  been  since  further  investi- 
gated, and  the  principles  on  which  it  operates  more 
satisfactorily  developed,  by  Franklin,  De  Saus- 
SURE,  Bertholon,  and  other  modern  inquirers. 

Closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  which 
have  been  taught  on  the  subject  of  evaporation 
are  the  several  theories  of  Rain  to  which  modem 
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^es  have  given  birth.    The  phenomenon  of  va- 
pour becoming  condensed,  or  of  air  in  any  manner 
producing  water,  and  falling  in  the  form  of  rain, 
hail,  and  snow,  has  long  been  considered  a  point  of 
difficult  solution  amono^  meteorologists.     All  the 
suppositions  to  account  for  this  fact  were,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory;  and 
even  now  the  subject  is  far  from  being  fully  unfold- 
ed.    At  one  time  the  condensation  and  fall  of  va- 
pour, in  different  forms,  has  been  accounted  for  by 
referring;  to  the  influence  oi Electricity;  at  another, 
by  considering  water  ^s  held  in  solution  in  air,  and 
precipitatedy  by  streams  of  air  of  different  tempe-t 
ratures  being  brought  into  contact,  or  a  state  of 
mixture ;  and,  at  a  third,  by  supposing  this  event 
to  be  produced  by  the  conversion  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  into  water,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  and  others; 
These  several  opinions  have  been  successively  po- 
pular in  the  course  of  the  century,  and  will  be 
found  amply  detailed  in  the  writings  of  Hamilton^ 
HuTTQN,  De  Saussure^  and  De  Luc,  oh  this  sub- 
ject..   But,  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
that  great  difficulties  attend  every  theory  hitherto 
formed  with  a  view  to  solve  this  question.     Inso- 
much that  the  greatest  meteorologist  of  the  age^ 
M.  De  Luc,  after  making  a  more  patient,  accu- 
rate, and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  subject  than 
was  ever  accomplished  by  any  other  man,  seems 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  matter.     He  therefore  contents  himself  with, 
concluding^  that  the  air,  formed  by  the  decompo-» 
sition  and  ascent  of  water,  becomes  reconverted 
into  that  fluid,  by  some  unknown  cause,  or  by  a 
combination  of  causes^  and  falls  in  the  form  of 
rain,  hail,  or  snow,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  reconversion  take$  place,  or  the  state 
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«f  the  regions  through  which  it  passes  in  its  de^ 
W^ent.  . 

Much  light  has  been  thrown,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  on  the  varieties  of  temperature, 
in  different  seasons  and  latitudes.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Halley  made  some  instructive  observations,. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  M.  De  Mairan,  an  in- 
genious French  meteorologist,  by  a  series  of  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  discovered  that  the 
rigour  of  the  winter's  cold  is  tempered  by  the  heat- 
imparted  ta  the  atmosphere  by  the  earth  itself; 
and  thus  explained  by  what  means  the  winter's 
cold  is  rendered  so  moderate  as  to  make  the  colder 
climates  inhabitabk.  On  the  ground  of  this  dis* 
covery  he  calculated,  with  great  sagacity,  the 
mojdnvam  and  rrmdrmtm  of  heat  in  every  latitude^ 
for  the  summer  and  winter  solstices;  and  thouglt 
his  calculations  are  not  always  found  to  coincide 
with  facts;  yet  they  have  proved  highly  instructive 
and  useful  to  subsequent  inquirers.  De  Maieak 
vas  followed  by  M.  Mayer,  the  celebrated  astro-' 
nomer  of  Goettingen,  who,  in  a  few  pages,  did 
more  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  occurred  on 
this  subject  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He 
first  pointed  out  to  meteorologists  the  necessity  of 
following  the  method  long  used  by  astronomers  j 
namely,  of  first  finding  the  mean  of  certain  large 
periods,  as  years^and  months^  gradually  correcting 
the  errors  that  may  be  discovered,,  and  afterwaardft 
finding  an  equation  whereby  to  correct  aberrations* 
arising  from  height  and  situation.  He  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  give  an  equation  to  correct  the 
effects  of  height,  which  in  many  cases  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  truth;  but  the  equation  by  which, 
knowing  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  two  la^ 
titudes,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  every 
other  latitude,  and  even  of  the  pole  itself>  may  be 
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iowndy  has  been  pronounced  his  most  important 
discovery/ 

Mr.,  Kir  WAN  his  carried  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  Mayer  considerably  further. 
l&Y  means  of  the  equation  formed  by  the  philoso- 
pher of  Goettingen,  but  rendered  much  plainer 
and  more  simple,  he  has  calculated  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  every' degree  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  equator  and  the  pole.  He  has  also  cal- 
culated the  mean  monthly  temperature  of  that  part 
of  the  ocean  which  lies  between  the  eightieth 
decree  of  northern,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  southern 
latitude^  extending  westward  as  far  as  the  Gulph 
Streamy  and  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast 
of  America;  and  for  all  that  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  reaching  from  45°.  north  to  40°.  south  lati- 
tude, and  from  20^.  to  275°.  east  longitude.  This 
immense  tract  of  ocean  he  calls  the  standard.  From 
these  calculations  he  has  deduced  a  number  of  im- 
portant principles,  of  great  practical  utility,  and 
which  place  him  among  the  most  distinguished 
meteorologists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  origin,  qualities,  and  laws  of  Winds  have 
been  diligently  studied,  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  bat  not  with  the  same  success  that 
has  attended  inquiries  into  other  branches  of  me- 
teorology. No  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been 
formed  on  this  subject,  owing  to  the  want  of  ob- 
servations sufficiently  numerous,  of  the  exact  times 
and  places  where  they  begin  and  cease  to  blow, 
but  chiefly  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  great  regions  of  air  are  either 
suddenly-produced  pr  destroyed.  The  discoveries 
of  modern  chemists  evince  that  air  is  perpetually 
subject  to  increase  and  diminution,  from  its  com- 
bination with  other  bodies,  or  its  evolution  from" 

"  t  See  An  Estimate  of  the  Temptrafttre  of  ^Jirent  Latitudes ^  by  RlCflARD 
KlRWAN,  £sq,  F.  R.  S.  &C.  , 
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them;  and,  therefore,  that  a  just  theory  of  wm^a^ 
whenever  it  shall  be  formed,  will  be  found  to  rest 
iipon  chemical  principles,  there  is  much  reason  ta 
lielieve.  But  though  little  has  been  done  in  ane- 
mology,  in  the  way  of  scientific  reasoning,  much 
has  been  accomplished,  during  the  period  under 
review,  in  the  way  of  patient  observation,  and  the 
establishment  of  numerous  important  facts.  For 
these  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Halley,  M* 
De  la  Baille,  M.  Prevost,-^  M.  De  la  Cotte> 
Mr.  Dalton,*  and  several  of  the  distinguished 
meteorologists  before  mentioned,  especially  M. 
De  Luc,  and  Mr.  Kirwan.  To  these  may  be 
added  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Madison,  Dr.  Cutler, 
and  several  other  American  gentlemen,  who  have 
made  and  recorded  valuable  observations  on  the 
winds  in  America;*  and  a  long  catalogue  of  mo- 
dern navigators  and  travellers,  who  have  contrir 
buted  rich  materials,  brought  from  the  most  disr 
tant  parts  of  the  globe,  toward  forming  a  syste? 
matic  view  of  anemology.' 

Besides  the  great  meteorologists  whose  names 
have  been  already  mentioned,  very  important  ser^ 
vices  have  been  rendered  to  this  branch  of  natural 
history,  by  Bouguer,  Du  Garla,  Hales,  War^ 

GENTIN,  MaRIOTTE,  ReYER,  ToALDO,  PrIESTLEY, 

and  many  others,  to  whom  due  honour  is  given  by 
various  writers  on  the  subject.  The  volumes  of 
memoirs  published  by  the  scientific  academies,  in 
(lifferent  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  century  under 
review,  contain  rich  treasures  of  meteorological 
information,  contributed  by  numerous  hands. 

y  Sur  les  Limiies  des  Vents  Alizts, 
g  JidHeoraiogieal  Ob'servationsy  ,8vo.  I793. 

b  For  the  observations  of  the  above-named  American  gentlemen,  an4 
^several  others,  see  Franklin's  Pbilosopblcal  Letters,  and  the  volumes  o£ 
Transactions  which  have  been  published  by  the  American  Pbilosopbical  5*^ 
§iety,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

i  For  some  ingenious  remarks  on  aaemology,  see  Soicme  Garden^  M^^ 

tional  notes. 
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Modem  times  have  given  birth  to  various  in-* 
ventions  for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of 
winds.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Wind-gage^  the  Anemoscope,  and  the  Anemomeien 
in  the  construction  and  injprovement  of  which 
Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  others,  have  ren- 
dered important  service  to  meteorology.  NumetT 
pus  attempts  have  also  been  made,  during  the 
period  under  review,  to  construct  kygrojneterSy  or 
instruments  for  indicating  the  comparative  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect  to  moisture  and 
dryness.  And  though  much  imperfection  is  found 
to  attend  every  instrument  hitherto  devised  for  this 
purpose,  yet  gradual  approximations  have  been 
made  toward  those  of  a  more  perfect  and  useful 
kind.  Among  these  Mr.  Smea ton's  hygromjeter, 
formed  of  an  hempen  cord,  boiled  in  salt  water;  M. 
DeSaussure*s,  made  of  hair,  prepared  by  macera- 
tion in  alkaline  Jey;  Mr.  Coventry's,  consisting 
of  dryed  paper*,  and  M.  De  Luc's,  of  ivory  and 
whalebone,  deserve  to  be  distinguished ;  especially 
that  formed  Qi  zvhalebone  by  M.  De  Luc,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  the  most  accurate  and 
(Convenient  hygronieter  now  in  use. 

That  remarkable  meteorological  phenomenon, 
usually  called  the  Aurora  Borealis,  appeared  with 
peculiar  frequency,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Dr.  Halley  tells  us^*  that  it  was  seen 
but  once  in  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.  in  1621, 
when  it  attracted  considerable  attention,  particu- 
larly in  France,  where  the  celebrated  Gassendi 
observed  it,  ^nd  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now 
bears.  After  this  there  is  no  record  pf  any  such 
appearance  until  1707,  when  a  smali  one  yras  seen. 
iBut  in  17 16  an  uncommonly  brilliant  one  appeared, 
which  commanded  universal  attention,  and  was 

I  Fhiloioftkal  Transacthnst  No»  347* 
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considered  by  the  vulgar  as  a  most  portentous 
[  event.     Since   that  time  these,  meteoric  pheno- 

mena have  been  so  frequent  and  familiar,  that  thejr 
'  have,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  attract  atten- 

tion, or  to  be  recorded  as  remarkable  events. 

Modern  philosophers  have  ascertained  many 
facts  with  respect  to  the  Aurora  Borealis^  which 
were,  of  course,  unknown  to  thpse  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  probably  to  all  who 
lived  before  them.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally 
considered  either  as  an  electrical  phenomenon,  or 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  air,  either 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  electrie 
spark.  For  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  kind  of  meteor,  and  the  principles 
with  respect  to  it  which  appear  to  be  established, 
we  are  under  particular  obligations  to  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  M.  M  AIR  AN,  Signor  Beccaria,  Dr.  Frank- 
iiN,  Dr.  FoRSTER,  M.  Gmelin,  M.  iEpiNus,  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Canton,  Dr.  Blag-. 
uen,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  others.  The  last  named 
gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  most  sa» 
tisfactory  account  of  the  subject. 


HYDROLOGY, 

The  natural  history  of  Waters  holds  so  important 
a  place  among  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
that  it  has,  in  almost  every  age,  attracted  the  at-, 
tention  of  those  who  loved  to  study  nature :  but 
it  is  only  within  the  century  under  review  that 
any  thing  on  this  subject,  deserving  the  name  of 
science,  or  a  correct  acquaintance  with  principles, 
could  be  said  to  exist.  The  accessions  to  Hy- 
drology in  modern  times  have  been  very  great. 
The  improvements  in  Chemistry,  in  Mineralogy^ 
and  in  many  other  sciences,  have  contributed  much 
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to  enlarge  chit  knowledge  in  this  department  of 
philosophy. 

The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  was 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.    The  great  aug- 
mentation of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  tides,  during  the  period  under  review^ 
was  also,  noticed  in  a  preceding  division  of  this 
Iw^ork.     To  repeat  what  nas  been  said  on  these  and 
some  other  subjects  before  discussed,  and  which 
might,  with  propriety,  be  introduced  under  this 
head,  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
.   But  among  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  last  age,  which  belong  to  this  head,  the 
most  important  are  the  numerous  and  very  useful 
investigations  of  Mineral  Waters,  which  have  been 
pursued  with  great  success  during  this  period-    It 
IS  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
effects  of  mineral  waters  must,in  general,  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  chemical  science;  for  which 
reason  the  early  writers  on  this  subject  were,  in  ar 
great  measure,  destitute  oi  the  best  means  of  pur- 
suing their  inquiries.     The  publications,  thererore, 
of  Drs.  Allen,  Short,  Rutty,  Hillary,  Shaw, 
and  others,  of  Great-Britain,  who  wrote  on  mineral 
waters  early  in  the  century;  and  of  many  cotem- 
porary  writers  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who 
undertook  to  treat  of  the  samse  subject,   are  of 
little  value  at  the  present  day,  excepting  so  for  as 
they  exhibit  facts.    But  when  the  sciences  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy  reached  that  stage  of  im- 
provement which  they  attained  in  the  ^hands  of 
ScHEELE  and  Bergman,  the  analysis  of  mineral 
waters  began  to  be  pursued  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan,     Bergman,  in  particular,  about  the 
year  1779,  wrote  very  ably  on  this  subject,  and 
ga;ve  new  and  instructive  views  of  it.    About  the 
same  time,  Messrs.  Monnet  and  Cornette,  of 
France,  and  Giaonnetti,  of  Italy,  displayed  in 
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their  respective  works,  considerable  talents  as  hy^ 
dro-analysts,  and  gave  much  valuable  informatioii 
to  the  world.  These  were  followed  by  the  excel- 
lent treatises  of  Fourcroy,  on  the  waters  of  Eng- 
Men;  of  KLAHfeOTtt,  on  the  waters  of  Carlsbad^ 
and  of  Black,  on  the  waters  of  Iceland.  In  the 
experiments  of  these  distinguished  philosophers^ 
new  and  more  accurate  tests  are  exhibited;  seve- 
ral improvements  in  the  application  of  those  be- 
Ibre  known  are  communicated;  and  methods  un- 
folded of  determining  with  precision  the  separate 
quantities  of  inseparable  substances.  Next  ap- 
peared the  publications  of  Drs.  Pearson  and  Gar- 
net, and  Mr.  Lambe,  of  Great-Britain,  who,tvith 
great  accuracy,  analysed  some  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  their  own  country,  and  gave  important  in- 
iformation  respecting  them.  In  the  same  branches 
of  mineralogical  inquiry,  the  works  of  Gren, 
Westrumb,  and  Kirwan,  are  also  exceedingly 
valuable ;  especially  that  of  the  last-named  gentle- 
men, who,  in  a  tract  singularly  comprehensive, 
and  abounding  with  instruction,  has  given  a  rich 
amount  of  prmciple,  experiment,  and  authority,' 
on  this  interesting  subject.*  The  respectable  pub- 
lications of  Drs.  MuNRo,  Falconer,  and  Saun- 
ders, are  also  entitled  to  notice,  in  recounting  the 
names  of  those  who  have  thrown  light  on  the  in* 
quiry  concerning  mineral  waters,  fiy  the  labours 
of  these,  and  many  other  philosophers,  discoveries 
have  been  made,  concerning  the  composition  and 
medical  powers  of  mineral  waters,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  extremely  useful  to  the  inter- 
ests both  of  science  and  humanity. 


i  Essay  OH  the  Analysts  of  Mineral  WaUrsi  by  RxCHARD  KiRWAN,  Esqf 
J.R.S.  &c.    »T0.    1799, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MEDSCIKE. 


The  profession,  whose  department  of  know« 
ledge  now  comes  under  consideration,  occupy  an 
immense  field  of  science,  and,  by  their  number^ 
•Constitute  a  large  class  of  the  learned  world;  In 
addition  to  the  incentives  of  philanthropy  and  fame, 
>wrhich  equally  actuate  the  exertions  of  others,  phy- 
^cians  are  combined  into  a  corps  of  observers  and 
practical  inquirers  by  the  nature  of  the  employment 
and  duties  they  assume,  and  by  the  connection 
which  the  usages  of  society  establish  betwe^  their 
duties  and  emolument.  In  discharging  their  pro- 
fessional labours,  they  incessantly  find  observations, 
and  facts  obtruded  on  their  attention ;  and  by  com* 
bining  these  into  hypotheses^  theories  and  systems, 
they  only  indulge  a  favourite  and  almost  irresistible 
propensity  of  the  human  mind^  Hence  arises  the 
vast  mass  of  writings  which  fill  medical  libraries^ 
constantly  accumulating,  and  too  m^merous,  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  to  come  within  the  compre- 
hension of  an  individual  inquirer.  Whoever  duly 
considers  these  things  will  perceive  the  netessity  of 
resting  satisfied  oh  this  occasion  with  a  transient 
retrospect.  To  attempt  any  minuteness  of  detail 
would  be  to  travel  far  beyond  the  Jiitiits  assigned  to 
this  work,  and  to  engross  the  pages  which  are  des- 
tined to  the  examination  of  other  subjects.  All 
that  can  be  aimed  at  is  briefly  to  notice  some  of 
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the  more  important  revolutions  and  improvements^ 
which  distinguish  the  last  age,  and  to  commemo- 
tate  a  few  of  the  illustrious  names  to  whom  the 
praise  of  them  is  chiefly  due/ 

Within  the  period  assigned  for  this  review,  the 
state  of  medicine  has  been  essentially  changed^ 
and  has  acquired  a  degree  of  extent,  popular  dis- 
semination, and  practical  usefulness,  unknown  to 
preceding  ages.  The  improvements  in  natural 
history  and  chemistry^^entioned  in  the  preceding^ 
chapters,  have  greatly  contributed  to  this  exten- 
sion, and  may  be  considered,  as  inexhaustible 
sources  of  materials  calculated  for  a  similar  extent 
sion  in  future  times.  The  more  enlarged  inter- 
course of  mankind,  the  greater  facility  of  commu- 
nicating opinions  and  discoveries  from  one  re- 
gion to  another,  and  the  progress  of  commercial 
arrangements,  by  which  the  choicest  productions 
i)f  one  country  become  the  propertv  of  every  other^ 
fnay  also  be  enumerated  among  trie  catises  of  thi& 
advancement. 

In  no  period  so  ntuch  9s  vA  the  list  century,  and; 
In  no  science  more  than  that  which  now  engages 
the  reader's  attention,  have  the  advantages  beeir 
exhibited  which  arise  from  Lord  Bacon's  plan  of 
pursuing  knowledge  by  observation,  experiment, 
Analysis  and  induction.  Every  department  of 
medicine  bears  witness  of  the  efficacy  of  this  pro^ 
eess  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  prejudice  and  error^ 
fo  present  truth  in  a  simple  form,  and  to  establish 
it  upon  a  legitimate  foundation  J  A  more  precise^ 
rigid  and  logical  mode  of  philosophising  has  been 
generally  substituted  for  the  wild  and  visionary  hy-' 
^otheses  whidh  disgraced  the  scienice  of  tlie  pre*- 
ceding  centuries. 


/  For  many  of  the  aamfis,  facts,  and  details  included  in  thk  chaptefy  tte 
H^QtW  U  Indebted  to  a  medieal  irkmk 
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To  understand  the  history  of  medicine  at  any 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  and  mark 
the  affinities  of  all  the  sciences  which  are  contem- 
porarily cultivated.  Not  only  the  reign  of  fashion, 
but  the  peculiar  acquirements  and  taste  of  indivi- 
duals are  often  to  be  considered  in  an  estimate  of 
their  medical  principles.  "  La  Philosophie,"  says 
M.  D'Alembert,  *^  La  Philosophic  prend,  pour 
*^  ainsi  dire,  la  teinture  des  esprits  ou  elle  se  trouve, 
*^  Chez  un  metaphysicien,  elle  est  ordinairement 
*'  toute  systematique ;  chez  un  geom^tre,  elle  est 
^^  souvent  toute  de  calcuL"  The  application  of  this 
remark,  if  possible,  is  more  eminently  verified  in 
respect  to  medicine  than  to  philosophy  in  genera). 
This  propensity  of  the  human  mind  is  productive 
Iboth  of  good  and  ill  effects.  If  it  he  easy  to  show 
examples  of  injury  sustained  by  the  precipitancy  of 
mathematicians,  chemists  and  metaphysicians,  in 
applying  their  doctrines  to  medical  science,  which^ 
cannot  indeed  be  reasonably  doubted;  it  is  equally 
easy  to  prove  that  great  benefit  has  arisen  from 
such  applications. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  and  im- 
provements which  the  eighteenth  century  has  be* 
stowed  upon  medicine,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  its  progress  has  never  equalled  the  sanguine 
expectations  formed  by  many.  Although  nearly 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  mankind,  and  de- 
manding attention  in  every  stage  and  condition  of 
human  life,  the  art  of  healing  maintains  a  strug- 
gle with  difficulties  at  every  step.  Like  all  other 
knowledge  derived  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  of  medicine,  though  continually  pro- 
gressive, is  subject  to  perpetual  revolution.  This 
tardiness,  therefore,  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
which  all  must  admit  and  deplore,  will  excite  no 
surprize  in  such  as  consider  the  mystery  which  stiU 
envelopes  the  principle  of  life^  the  labour  of  watch* 
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ing  the  operations  of  nature,  the  numberless  falla- 
cies which  attend  the  endeavour  to  discriminate 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
stock  of  genuine  and  undisputed  facts  which  all 
the  observation  and  wisdom  of  ages  have  been 
able  hitherto  to  collect. 

There  is  no  species  of  knowledge,  relating  to  af- 
fairs merely  human,  which  more  indispensably 
requires  steadiness  of  principles  and  harmony  of 
opinion  than  that  now  under  consideration .  There 
is  none  in  which  speculation  and  action  are  more 
intimately  related,  where  error  is  of  more  imme- 
diate and  fatal  consequence,  or  where  a  fluctuation 
of  the  mind  between  opposite  decisions  is  attended 
with  more  embarrassment  and  distress.  Yet  medi* 
cine  abounds  with  schisms  and  controversies;  and 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  to 
hold  doctrines  and  adopt  practices  beset  with  the 
fewest  errors  constitutes  the  highest  attainment 
witliia  th^  reach  of  the  human  mmd. 


ANATOMY. 

This  subject  was  pursued  with  so  much  dili* 

fence  soon  after  the  restoration  of  learning  in  the 
fteenth  and  through  the  two  succeeding  centu* 
ries,  as  to  leave  less  than  might  be  expected  for 
the  investigation  of  modern  anatomists.  Leonardo 
DA  Vinci  made  great  progress  in  anatomical 
studies  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century." 
In  the  sixteenth  century  flourished  the  immortal 
A^ESALius,  the  founder  of  rational  and  systematic 
pnatomy,  whose  works  afford  surprising  proofs  of 


m  This  wai  the  first  man  who  introduced  the  practice  of  maUsg  anaf^ 
ynica]  drawings.  These  drawings,  preserved  in  a  British  collectioD|  qccjit^ 
Iftoiutlmient  a(  the  de^th  and  accuracy  of  \^  knowledge, 
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Jaboiious  and  successful  dissection.  After  him 
appeared  Sylvius  in  France,  Columbus,  Fallo* 
PIUS  and EusTACHius,  in  Italy;  whose  discoveries 
and  improvements  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  a 
deep  impression  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu* 
man  body  was  cultivated  at  that  early  period. 
'  Soon  after  the  time  of  the  last  mentioned  writers 
the  study  of  anatomy  was  gradually  difRised  over 
all  Europe.  The  principal  impediment  to  its  pro- 
gress, in  that  age,  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
human  subjects  for  dissection;  the  want  of  which 
frequently  made  it  necessary  to  dissect  the  bodies 
of  brutes. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century  new 
lights  were  shed  upon  anatomical  inquiries  from 
every  quarter.  At  this  tinle  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
PENDENTE,  an  eminent  Italian  teacher,  published 
his  account  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  evi- 
dently affected  the  established  doctrine  of  all 
former  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the  blood  from 
the  liver  for  nourishment  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  detection  of  these  valves  may  also  justly  be 
supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disco* 
very  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

For  Dr.  Harvey,  the  pupilof  Fab^ricius,  was 
reserved,  soon  afterwards,  the  noble  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  was  by  far  a  more 
important  step  in  the  knowledge  of  animal  bodies 
than  had  ever  been  made  before,  and  gave  a  new 
spring  to  anatomical  inquiries.  In  a  few  years 
after  Harvey's  discovery,  Asellius,  an  Italian 
physician,  found  out  the  lacteals,  or  vessels  which 
carry  the  chyle  from  the  intestines.  And  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Pecquet, 
in  France,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the 
fhoracic  duct,  or  common  trunk  of  all  the  lacteals, 
^hi<:h  conveys  the  qhyle  into  the  subclavian  vein, 
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At  nearly  the  same  period,  the  practice  of  dissectv 
ing  living  animals  furnished  the  occasion  of  dis^ 
covering  the  lymphatic  vessels,  Rudbec,  a  young 
Swedish  anatomist,  was  the  first  to  detect  them; 
and,  after  him,  Thomas  Bartholine,  an  anato- 
mist of  Denmark,  who  first  appeared  as  a  writer 
on  the  subject. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian,  made  great  pro- 
gress in  anatomy  soon  after  the  period  last  men«- 
tioned.  He  was  the  first  w^ho  used  magnifying 
glasses  with  address  to  trace  the  early  appearances 
m  the  formation  of  animals.  He  likewise  im- 
proved anatomy  by  many  other  obser\'ations.on 
minute  parts  of  the  body,  by  his  microscopical  la- 
bours, and  by  the  dissection  of  animals.  Between 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
anatomy  was  much  improved  by  the  diligence  of 
SwAMMERDAM,  Van  Horn,  Steno,  and  J^K 
Graaf.  Professor  Diemerbroeck,  of  Utrecht, 
without  much  originality,  compiled  a  work,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  regarded  among  students  as  a 
standard  authority. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  Lewen* 
HOECK  obtained  great  celebrity  by  his  improve- 
ment on  M  alpighi's  use  of  microscopes.  Though 
many  of  the  supposed  discoveries  of  this  anatomist, 
particularly  his  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  of  animalcula  ob- 
served in  the  semen,  are  now  discredited;  it  must 
still  be  admitted  that  he  advanced  many  steps  in 
bringing  to  light  the  more  minute  parts  of  animal 
structure.  Nuck  likewise  soon  afterwards  added 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  by  his  injections  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  The  anatomical  plates  of  Bid- 
loo  and  CowpER,  published  about  this  time,  are 
also  entitled  to  respectful  notice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
anatomy  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  invention  oi 
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Injections,  and  the  method  of  making  what  dr6 
commonly  cslled preparations.  These  two  modem 
arts  have  been  of  great  advantage  in  this  science; 
they  have  introduced  not  only  an  unexpected  de- 
gree of  correctness,  but  an  elegance  in  demonstra^ii 
tions  which  formerly  could  not  have  been  supposed 
to  be  possible.  They  began  in  Holland  under 
SwAMMERDAM  and  RuYscH,  and  were  afterwards 
employed  in  England  by  Cowper,  St.  Anbre^ 
and  others.  Ruysch  possessed  a  singular  excel- 
lence in  injections,  which  has  been  supposed  by- 
many  not  to  have  been  equalled  since,  and  which 
certainly  has  not  been  surpassed.  The  anatomistf 
of  former  ages  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  blood- 
vessels than  such  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  by 
laborious  dissections,  and  by  pursuing  the  smaller 
branches  of  them,  upon  favourable  occasions^ 
when  thev  happened  to  be  more  than  commonly 
loaded  with  red  blood.  But  filling  the  vascular 
system  with  a  bright  coloured  wax  presents  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  large  vessels,  renders  the  smaller 
much  more  conspicuous,  and  makes  thousands  of 
the  very  minute  ones  visible,  which,  from  their  ca** 
pillary  size,  their  delicacy,  and  the  transparency 
of  their  contents,  would  be  otherwise  impercep- 
tible. 

In  this  high  state  of  advancement,  anatomy  stood 
tit  the  beginning  of  the  century  whose  progress  and 
improvements  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  more 
particularly  to  explore .  At  that  period,  the  Italiant 
and  Dutch  schools  held  an  undoubted  superiority. 
This  superiority,  however,  has  been  since  much 
more  fequally  divided  among  the  British,  French 
and  German  anatomists. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  anatomy  wa? 
improved  by  the  writings  of  Ruysch,  in  Holland, 
and  of  Cowper,  Keil,  I)ouglas,  Cheselden,  and 
others,  in  Great-Britain.    The  work§  of  Albinus^ 
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WiNSLow,  and  the  first  Monro,  greatly  contribut* 
ed  to  the  same  end,  and  are  familiarly  known  to 
^11  the  cultivators  of  this  science. 

But  the  most  memorable  discovery  that  anatomy^ 
can  boast  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  the 
absorbent  system.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
RuBBEc  and  Bartholinb  became  acquainted  with 
the  lymphatic  vessels  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
cediriff  century.  Wheti  they  were  first  seen  and 
traced  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  natural  for  anatomists  to  suspect,  that  as 
the  lacteals  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  intes-** 
tines,  the  lymphatics,  similar  in  figure  and  structure^ 
might  possibly  perform  the  same  office  with  re^ 
spect  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Notwithstanding 
this,  anatomists  in  general,  from  repeated  experi* 
ments^  particularly  such  as  were  made  by  injec- 
tions, were  persuaded  that  these  lymphatic  vessels 
did  not  arise  from  cavities,  and  did  not  absorb,  but 
were  merely  continuations  of  the  small  arteries. 
It  had  indeed  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Glisson,  who 
wrote  in  1654,  that  they  arosb  from  cavities,  and 
that  their  use  was  to  absorb.  Dr.  Frederick  Hoff- 
man had  also  very  explicitly  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine of  the  lymphatic  vessels  being  a  system  of 
absorbents.  These  suggestions,  however,  produced 
little  effect.  And  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Hunter, 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Monro,  the  present  professor 
at  Edinburgh,  to  prove  that  the  lymphatics  are  ab- 
sorbing vessels  throughout  the  whole  body;  that 
they  are  similar  to  the  lacteals;  that  all  these  col^ 
Jectively  taken,  together  witlj  the  thoracic  duct, 
constitute  one  great  and  general  system,  dispersed 
through  the  whole  body,  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorption ;  that  their  sole  oflice  is  absorption ;  and, 
finally,  that  they  serve  to  take  up  and  convey 
whatever  is  to  enter  the  composition  of  the  blood,  or 
to  be  again  mixed  ivith  the  bloody  from  the  intesti- 


fi&t  ^ana),  from  thie  skin,  wd  from  all  the  interiutl 
payitiesand  $arfiices/ 

The  discovery  of  the  absorbent  system  is  justly 
comidered  as  the  grcatest  that  anatomy  has  sug- 
gested siBce  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  iadvantages  which  arise  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  aad  office  of  this  ^stem  of 
Vessdb  in  establishing  physiological  principles; 
and  tn  ascertaining  the  nature  and  treatment  ot 
diseases^  are  universally  admitted.  Before  the 
discovery  of  the  lymphatics  being  a  system  of  ab- 
sorbents, it  was  impossible  to  give  a  clear  and 
consistent  accoui>t  of  a  great  number  of  phenomena 
isrhich  are  now  sati^actorily  unfolded.  From  this 
source  much  knowledge  has  been  obtained  coi^r 
terninf^  the  introduction  and  effects  of  pcdsims^ 
and,  aided  b^  this  lig^ht,  physicians  are  eiidbiedto 
iirace  maAy  diseases  Erectly  to  their  causes,  to  ecCr 
{daio  the  assemblage  and  succession  of  symptomsr^ 
Imd  to  apply  remedies  widi  more  promj^  and  ap^ 

£:opnate  efficacy.  On  i;his  account  physicians  of 
aiBing  and  judgment  have  iK>t  been  wanting  wii0 
pconouaK^  Ibe  $<^d  and  practical  .useiiilness  of  this 
jdiscoyerjr  even  to  exc^d  that  of  ^e  circulation  of 
l)ie  blood. 

flrHt  whatev«6r  may  be  the  compiarative  estifhate 
.of  the  two  discoveries  in  relation  ito  one  another^  k. 
is  pbin  that  they  are  both  the  most  memorable 

j]Stnph»UQ8i  ivas  cacrM  on  between  Dr.  Hvntmk  and  J)r.  Mqujlq,  The 
former  asserts  that  he  taught  it  in  his  lectures  so  early-  as  1746,  and  appeals 
^o  his  impib  for  lihe  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  kttcr  teems  to. have  made 
(the .discovery  in  17^3 ;  and  'mijsS  -published  an  account  of  it  in  a  the^s 
i)e  Tfsfibuf  in  Varits  Animallbus,  Before  the  publication  of  Ihis  thesis  Dr. 
4Ki^<ut  Issaad  to  haveinformed  the  author  .that  the  same  opinions  concern* 
,^4he  .valvular  lyn^hatics  had  been  long  entertfiined  -by  Dr.  Hdntcr. 
In  lysfi  nr.  Monho  attended  Dr.  Hunter's  lectures  in  X<ondon;  heaird 
4he  whole  doctrine  of  the  lymphatics  very  amply  explained;  and  in  1757 
reprinted  his  opinion  at  Berlin,  without  taking  notice  of  Dr.  Hunter's* 
^o,  in  consequence,  chargci  him  with  pla^iariuDS  aod  (he  charge  is  re* 
loctedby  Dr.  MiiHii9* 

s£ 
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that  the  annals  of  anatomjr  can  boast.  Under  tfitf 
influence  of  this  impression,  Dr.  Hunter  declared^ 
in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  *^  in  looking  over  the 
"  whole  progress  of  anatomy,  from  the  time  of 
"  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been 
**  only  ttvo  grand  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
"  physiology  of  our  bodies;  to  wit,  the  Vascular 
*^  system^  or  circulation  of  the  bloody  and  the  Ab^ 
**  sorbent  system;  the  Brain  and  Nervous  system 
•*  having  befen  known  long  before-" 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Mokro, 
and  others,  in  support  of  this  doctrine  of  the  ab^ 
sorbent  system,  it  has  been  opposed  by  writers  of 
great  authority.  The  old  opinion,  that  the  veins 
perform  the  office  of  absorbents,  was  held  by 
Haller"  and  Meckel.  Within  a  few  year^,  Mr* 
Hump  AGE,,  in  a  work  entitled  •*  Physiological  Re^ 
**  searches  into  the  most  important  Parts  of  the 
"  Animal  Economy,  &c."  undertook  to  controvert 
the  prevailing  doctrine  on  this  subject.  He  en- 
deavours to  prove,  conformably  to  the  opinion  of 
the  old  anatomists,  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics 
constitute  systems  of  vessels  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  He  admits  that  the  lacteals  arise  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  termi- 
nate in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  convey  the  chyle 
into  the  blood.  But  he  denies  that  the  lymphatics 
arise  from  ca^^ties  and  surfaces,  or  that  they  ter- 
minate in  the  thoracic  duct;  and  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  originate  from  the  heart  and 
arteries,  that  they  serve  to  convey  lymph  from  the 
•blood,  and  that  they  terminate  on  all  surfaces  ^nd 
cavities.  He  contends  that  the  use  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  is  for  the  separation  of  the  lymph 
from  the  blood ;  and  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  arc 

ft  SUmmt,  Pfyiioiog,  Corf^  Human,    1.  94*     §  2»  3«   . 
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ercmtory  ducts  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  For  the 
important  function  of  absorption  he  provides  in  the 
foBowing  manner.  He  supposes  that,  althoi^h 
the  lymphatic  vessels  convey  fluids  from  the  blood, 
they  also  occasionally  possess  the  power  of  absorpr 
tion.  This  office,  he  imagines,  they  perform  after 
accomplishing  their  first  purpose;  that  is  to  say, 
after  conveying  the  lymph  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  they  become  mere  empty  tubes,  and  ab- 
sorb whatever  is  applied  to  any  surface.  Accord* 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  degree  of  inanition  or  reple- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  his  opinion,  will 
the  body  be  more  or  less  susceptible  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  any  fluid  applied  to  the  skin,  or  any  other 
surface  or<:avity. 

These,  however,  and  many  other  objections  to 
the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the  absorbent 
system,  have  gained  little  credit  among  the  most 
respectable  anatomists.  The  arguments  by  which 
they  are  attempted  to  be  supported  have  been 
«hown  to  be  founded  on  injections  unskilfully  made, 
on  observations  inaccurate,  and  conclusions  alto* 
gether  illogical. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  controversy  on  this  sub* 
ject,  it  was  urged,  that,  before  the  doctrine  of  the 
lymphatics  being  a  system  of  absorbents  could  be 
established,  it  was  necessary  first  to  determine 
whether  this  system  is  |:o  be  found  in  other  ani- 
mals  besides  man  and  quadrupeds.  Mr.  Hewson 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  proved  the  affirmative 
of  this  question,  by  discovering  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem in  birds,  fishes,  and  amphibious  animals.^ 

Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hewson,  the  anatomy  of 
the  absorbent  system. has  been  greatly  extended 
and  improved.  The  ramifications  of  it,  in  almost 
every  part. of  the  body,  have  been  traced  by  Mr. 

')  '    -  ^  J^IfUos,  Tiytnt^*  voir  Ixviii  ^  Im*^ 
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CftuiicSHA»!tj  i*^ith  greit  accuracy;  and  fttJifthfi^ 
dissections,  figlires  have  been  rtlade  and  ^ubli&b^d 
A^hich  are  deservedly  hdd  ih  high  estimation;  T* 
Mt.  SHfiLDO!^  AlsOi  anatoniidts  at-e  much  itidebtdl 
for  his  illustrSlioh  df  this  system .  And  M  Add  AGif  i^ 
of  Itily,  has  likewise  bestowed  great  pains  om 
this  Stibjfect. 

As  a  general  system  of  atiatomy,  the  *'  AAattd^^ 
^*  mical  exposition  of  the  structure  of  the  humaA 
^*  body,"  by  Professot  WinsLoWj  of  the  Uttivefrslty 
of  Paris,  though  compiled  and  published  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Was,  till  neat  the  clo^  6F 
itj  regarded  as  a  st^dard  work;  This  ha*,  of 
late,  given  place  to  a  more  comprehensive  aiid  ac^ 
curate  compilation,  in  three  volumes,  executed  by 
Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Monro,  Heister*s  compendium,  duf*i 
ihg  1  great  portion  of  the  cetttUry,  was  held  ili  higft 
6steem.  Dr.  SimMons,  of  London,  His  also  lately 
obliged  the  world  with  an  excellent  system  'dF 
anatomy,  Irt  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  Utt*« 
eommon  perspicuity  and  elegance.  Among  ttea^ 
tises  on  anatomy  in  general,  those  presented  to  Ih* 
World  by  SaSatier  and  Plenck,  within  a  few 
years,  deserve  to  be  jparticularly  mentiotted.  Mtv 
3oK^  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  published  tWd 
Volumes  tif  a  system  of  anatomy,  which  is  con-* 
sidered  as  a  Very  able  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  in  a  short  time.  Mt^ 
CttARLEs  Bell,  of  the  same  city,  in  a  work  en-^ 
titled  *'  A  System  6f  Dissections,"  has  done  much 
towards  facilitating  and  familiarizing  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  displaying  the  appearances  of  mors 
bid  parts  of  the  body.  And  a  very  recent  "  Com* 
*^  pendium  of  Anatomy"  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  above^nen* 
tioned,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  engravings^ 
is  supposed  to  contain  improvements,  of  more  of 
Jess  value,  on  every  preceding  \vork  of  that  kind, 
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To  the  above  may  be  added  a  variety  of  valuable 
publications  by  Professor  Scarpai  of  Pavia,  who 
has  well  supported  the  reputation  of  the  former 
Italian  schools  of  anatomy. 

In  particular  departments  of  anatomy  much  has 
been  done  within  the  century,  to  enrich  the  science, 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  without  special  no-* 
tice. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  a  subject  which  has  at-* 
tracted  much  attention,  and  received  considerable 
improvement,  within  this  period.  The  works  of 
Albinus,  Roederer,  and  Jenty,  have  greatly  en* 
larged  the  knowledge  of  former  anatomists  on  this 
pomt.  But  Dr,  Hunter's  publication  on  the  ^a* 
vid  uterus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  long  time 
and  uncommon  pains,  far  excelled  every  preceding 
work,  Meckel,  and  the  second  Monro,  have 
treated  of  the  nerves  to  considerable  extent;  Weit% 
BRECHT  and  Leber  on  the  joints  and  fresh  bones ^ 
Soemerring  and  Monro  on  the  brains'^  Portjer^ 
field,  Haller,  ZiNN,  and  Wrisbero  on  the  eye^ 
CotCNNius,  Meckel,  jun.  Camper,  Scarpa,  and 
many  others,  on  the  ear.  Walter  is  celebrated  for 
his  description  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  rteck^  as 
well  as  very  elegant  plates  of  the  nerves  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.    Trew  ha^  ably  treated  of  the  dtf^ 

7  Vh.  SoKBrcitiirKC}  thiiiks  k  probftUe  that  the  #w/  it  seated  in  the 
^uid  of  the  veajtricles  of  the  brain.  He  infers  this  from  the  fact  of  the 
nerves  of  vision,  liearin^,  taste -and  smell  being  all  at  their  origin  in  con- 
tact wit)i  and  exposed  to  tkeaotion  of  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles;  from.thtt 
same  tal^g  place  with  regard  to  the  nerves  of  touch,  originating  from  the 
fifth  pair,  tne  glosso-pharyngeal,  those  belonging  to  the  organ  of  voice  and 
the  InotiOfis  of  the  e^es;  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  solid  part  of  the 
brain  int«  vrhich  the  ter-imaations  of  all  the  nerves  can  be  traced;  iutxxi  the 
nerves  of  the  "finest  senses,  viz.  hearing  and  seeing  being  most  extensivelf 
e^cpended  smd  most  direetly  in  contact  with  this  fluid ;  from  the  preter* 
natural  increase  of  this  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  ricketty  children,  whicH 
perhaps  may  be  the  cause  of  their  uncommon  acuteness  of  mind;  and, 
jKnally,  from  the  fact,  that  no  animal  possesses  m>  capacious  and  so  perfectly 
organized  ventricles  as  man,  they  being  in  the  other  mammalia  much, 
smaller  than  in  man»  still  less  ia  birds,  l^a^t  of  al}  in  fishes,  ^d  absolutel|^ 
W^in|;iDixtBectB, 
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Jerences  between  the  foetal  and  adult  vessels s^Dr. 
Monro,  jun.  on  the  Bursa  Mucosae,  &c. 

The  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
effected  great  improvements  in  the  science,  and 
facilitated  the  communication  of  it  to  students,  bjr 
the  number  and  correctness  of  their  eTigravings. 
Tigures  of  the  bonesy  in  folio,  have  been  published 
by  Cheselden,  Albinus,  Sue  and  Trew.  The 
muscles  are  exhibited  by  Cowper  and  Albinus 
with  great  accuracy;  by  the  latter  particularly  in  a 
style  of  elegance  which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed, 
Haller's  IconeSy  especially  of  the  arteries^  are 
much  admired.  Anatomical  figures  of  particular 
and  smaller  parts  of  the  body  are  without  number, 
and  many  of  them  possess  great  excellence.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  5  such  as  those 
by  MoRGAGNi,  RuYscH,  Valsalva,  Sanctorini, 
Heister,  Vater,  Cant,  Zimmerman,  Walter, 
&c. 

'  The  vast  work,  projected  by  Vicq-d*-Azyr,  of 
France,  was  soon  terminated  by  his  premature 
death.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  representing 
anatomically  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  from  man 
down  to  the  simplest  hydra,  of  giving  exact  figures 
of  every  form  of  living  matter,  and  of  consoli- 
dating the  immense  plan  into  one  great  whole. 
Upon  the  brain  alone  nineteen  folio  plates  are  em- 
ployed, of  which  several  are  coloured;  these  are 
(Executed  with  admirable  elegance.  This  universal 
system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  both  human 
and  comparative,  was  proposed  to  be  executed  in 
the  same  splendid  style.  But  he  lived  only  to  finish, 
five  numbers.  The  design  is  apparently  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  accomplished  within  the  period  of  a 
single  life. 

In  Great-Britain,  likewise,  an  extensive  anato^ 
mical  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Bell,  entitled,  Anatomia  Britannicq^  upder  the 
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ittspection  of  Mr.  Fyfe  and  Dr.  MonAo.  It  is 
desired  to  compose  a  complete  illustration,  both 
general  and  particular,  of  the  human  body,  by  a 
selection  from  the  best  plates  of  all  the  greatest 
anatomists,  as  well  foreign  as  British,  exhibiting 
the  latest  discoveries,  and  accompanied  with  co- 
pious explanations.  The  whole  number  of  platen 
is  to.  lie' upwards  of  three  hundred,  in  royal  folio, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  are  already  published. 

The  art  of  injection  and  of  rmlimg  preparations^ 
which  was  before  stated  to  have  reached  such  a 
point  of  excellence  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  been  very  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully exercised  during  the  eighteenth.  The 
modern  practice  of  corroding  the  fleshy  parts  and 
leaving  the  moulded  wax  entire,  is  so  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental,  that  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Dr. 
NiCHOLLS,  the  ingenious  inventor.  In  the  injec- 
tion of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  the  late  century 
may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  having  made  very 
considerable  progress. 

Morbid  dissections  form  a  new  and  interesting 
era  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  Bonetus,  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  published  his 
Sepidchretum  Anatomicum.  Morgagni,  in  his^ 
inestimable  work,  "  De  causis  et  Sedibus  Mor^ 
^^  borunij*  has  enriched  morbid  dissections  with 
many  precious  additions,  and  has  rendered  them 
highly  instructive  to  the  medical  practitioner. 
LiEUTAtTB  and  Haller  have  also  greatly  increased 
the  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  point.  Most  of 
the  distinguished  anatomists,  indeed,  have  con- 
tributed their  exertions  to  improve  the  principles  of 
medicine,  by  directing  their  dissections  to  this  ob- 
ject. Lately  Dr.  Baillie's  publications  on  morbid 
anatomy,  illustrated  by  correspondent  engravings, 
do  the  highest  honour  to  his  diligence,  learning, 
and  judgment. 


Besides  the  discoveries  and  mptovem&xU  6hp 
tained  from  tise  dissection  of  human  bodies,  C&m 
parative  Anaiomy  or  Zootomy  has  made  great  pntM* 
rress  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  *  cent^iyj 
Many  advantages  have  arisen^  and  mkj  be  ex# 
pected  hereafter  to  arise,  from  this  source.  la  adl^ 
dition  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  mox»  en^ 
larged  acquaintance  with  the  properties  and  fiine«» 
tions  of  animated  nature,  which  ofteri  i^eflect  light 
On  the  human  economy,  and  are  fotroded  in  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  veterinary 
art  has  lately  become  so  extensive  and  respcctaWr 
as  to  require,  on  its  own  account,  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  structure  of  many  animals. 

The  most  illustrious  names  among  such  as  hasre 
distinguished  themselves  in  human  anatomy,  are 
in  general  piiecisely  those  ¥^ho  faa^^e  doue  the  most 
to  extend  the  limits  of  compajstive  anatomy  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  prove  this  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recal  the  reader^s  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Haller,  Dr.  and  Mr.  HR^WTEiR,  thr 
fii!st  and  wcond  Monro,  fee.  Tfe^e  Es^ayxm  Com-- 
parative  Anatimy^  by  the  first  Moai RiO;  aifiorda  pnoof 
of  tfee  tdiHagence  he  exercised  on  idae  subject.  The 
thesis  of  tiae  secomd  .Monro,  *^  De  tesjtAus  (a 
^twrMsammaSibus,''  abound-s  with  evi/dence  lof.deep, 
fehorkmsa;ndaucces8fulreseardbes.  Andhistw^ofk 
<»a  Fisies^  mentioned  in  ithe  ps/ecedihg  chafes:, 
has  gsneahly  c^nsitrilauited  to  enlarge  ^our  acquai^- 
ance  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  that  large 
dafis  of  animals.  Every  anatomist  is  informed  of 
-dae  discoveries  and  improvements  made  by  Dr.  and 
'Mr.  Hunter  in  their  numerous  dissoetions  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  which 
these  dissections  enaided  them  to  .e&tahllish .  Thejr 
were  followed  by  Mr.  Hjewbon,  Mr.  Cruik- 
jwsANK,  and  many  others  of  /distinguished  reputa- 
tion, who  were  employed  in  the  inyesfcigaticm  <if 
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^  &l399rWnt  systfem,  DAuisirroiT  aiid  Vicq« 
0'-^ZYR,  €^  France,  the  dissections  made  under 
the  orders  of  the  Royal  Academv  of  Sciences  of 
l^riS)  Spallanzani,  of  Italy,  CJamfer,  of  Hol- 
land, tise  late  extensive  ted  systematid  work  of 
Mons.  CuviER,  which  exhibits  the  dawn  of  an 
improved  arrangement,  and  a  great  number  pf 
the  most  eminent  zoologists  of  the  age,  hare  strong 
cdaimsto  be  commemorated  ixi  a  review  of  the 
comparative  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth  century/ 
In  concluding  this  brief  survey  of  the  subject,  it 
tna^  not  be  improi>er  to  remark  that  far  less  re-^ 
mained-  to  be  done  in  anatomy,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  late  century,  than  in  aiiy-  of  the  other 
branches  c^  medicine.  The  leading  principles  of 
the  science  had  been  chiefly  ascertained  and  settled 
by  the  industry  aiid  perseverance  of  preceding 
ages.  And  the  greater  part  of  what  was  left  to 
be  accomplished  consisted  in  a  superior  fulness,  ac^ 
curacy,  and  minuteness  of  description,  more  ele-^ 
gatice  of  delineation,  more  neatness  and  variety  of 
preparations,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  tht 
arts  of  dissection  and  demonstration.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  all  these  respects,  a  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  withm  the  period  under  review. 


l>HYSlOLOGY* 

That  department  of   physical  science  which 
treats  of  the  various  properties  and  functions  of 

r  Xtk  addition  to  the  abovc-tiietitioned  works  and  names,  it  may  not  jb^ 
improper  to  subjoin  the  following  xomparative  anatqtnists,  selected  from  a 
great  number.  Fragments  of  the  Curieuxde  la  Naiurt:  the  collections  o£ 
Blasivs  and  Valsntini;  Dv  Vsrnet,  Collins,  Stubbs,  Coleman* 
and  Home,  on  quadruped*  and  birds  j  Charas,  Roesel,  and  Fontana,  on 
Ttptiless  Artedi,  the  Gouans,  and  BroUssonet,  on  fsbess  Reaumur^ 
ue  OEorrRQYs,  Bonnet,  tod  Ltonnet,  on  ituects;  and  Ellis,  Donatx* 
TREMBLE7,  Baker,  Baster,  Bohadsch,  Forskal,  Adanson,  M9l«^ 
AIR,  FallaSi  and  Px^iMAaSy  on  worm^  %Qfff^M  indfofyffu 
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living  bodies  must  be  allowed  to  possess  gmt  im^ 

Eortance^  and.the  review  of  its  progress  during^ 
undred  years. of  more  industry  and.  enterprise  irt 
the  pursuit  of  natturai  knowledge  than  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed  before,  will,  be  supposed  to 
present  difficulties  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  the  subject. 

To*su€h  as  feel. a  genuine  attachment  to  the 
science  of  nature,  few  subjects  present  inquiries' 
pf  a  more;  interesting  and  instructive  kind.  When 
improved  as  fair  as  the  state  of  the  other  cotempo-* 
rary  sciences  will  admit,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  systematic  result  of  all  the  experiments  and  oh* 
servatipns,  facts  and  principles,  which  serve  to  ex-r 
plain  and  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  animated 
nature.  And  when  it  shall  reach  that  point  of 
advancement  to  which  a  cautious  estimate  of  the 
jpowers  of  the  human  mind  may  suppose  it  to  pro- 
ceed, it  will  probably  be  enabled  to  diffuse  lights 
and  suggest  improvements  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  naturalists  of  the  fa-e- 
sent  day.  In  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic,  these  good  effects 
may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

As  all  living  bpdies  are  subjects  of  physiological 
inquiry,  and  as  by  living  bodies  are  here  meant  all 
those  which  are  enabled,  by  a  certain  organized 
structure,  to  grow  ^nd  to  propagate  their  kind,  it 
is  plain  that  physiology  must  extend  to  the  whole 
of  that  orgaliical  economy  in  animals  afnd-  plants 
which  tl^e  author  of:  nature  has  contrived  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  continu- 
ance and  propagation  of  the  species.  But'aln 
though  it  IS  npt  intended.  In  this  brief  retrosfiect, 
wholly  to  overlook  the  history  of  the  doctrines  of 
general  physiology  for  the  late  century,  it  may  be 
proper  to  apprize  the  readfer  that  the  objects  of 
Human  physi61ogy  will  chiefly  claim  attention* 
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Thk  restricted  view  of  the  sut^ject  i(  prefbrred,oa 
the  pnesent  occasi<m,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
requisite  brevity,  hut  because  the  chief  design  of 
kitroiiiicing  this  sketch  of  the  progress  of  physi- 
o\oigf  is  to  consider  it  in  subserviency  to  medical 
scteoce,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  remarks  which 
are  to.  follow  concerning  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic.  • 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  physi- 
ology presented  a  chao$  oi  the  wildest  and  most 
discordant  principles.  The  extravagant  notions 
of  the  Galenists  and  Chemists  had  indeed  ceased  to^ 
be  generally  defended;  but  they  were  succeeded 
by  those  of  the  mathematicians,  which  were  nearly 
as  far  removed  from  truth  and  nature.  The  dis* 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  given  rise 
to  the  introduction  of  mechanics  into  medical  doc-» 
trines*  And  as  that  system  of  philosophy  was 
founded  upon  the  general  laws  of  nature,  the 
ablest  physiologists  of  the  day  were  easily  induced 
to  apply  it  to  the  human  body;  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  differ  only  from  the  rest  of  the  universe 
in  the  variety  and  eomplexness  of  its  machinery^   • 

Bellini,  of  Florence,  was  the  first  who  at- 
tracted much  attention  by.  the  introduction  of  ma- 
thematics into  physiology.  Professor  Borelli  pur- 
sued the  name  course  of  reasoning,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  He 
employed  it  so  well  in  showing  how  the  tauscles 
act  as  cords,  and  the  bones  as  levers,  that  he  thence 
undertook  to  explain,  with  happy  effect,  the  phe- 
nomena of  standing,  walking,  leaping,  flying  and 
swimming,  in  different  animals/  Emboldened 
by  the  success  of  his  first  attempt,  he  afterwards 
ventured  to  explain,  on  the  principles  of  mecha-' 

r  8e$  bl«  work,  fit  mvttf  aaiptalmm, 
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flism,  all  the  ititertikl  motions  mndtbeiirpttiximate 
causes.  On  the  s^ntse  ground  be  gave  a  mkiote  ao* 
coutit  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  of  the  cinisu-^ 
ktion  of  the  btedd,  of  the  6fflce  of  the  lungs,  the 
kidneys  and  the  liver,  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the 
semen,  of  vegetation,  geiieration,  nutrition,  hiraw 
ger,  thirst,  pain,  lassitude,  and  febt ile  heat.  Bjr 
this  ardent  speculatist  all  nature  was  interpreted  on 
mathematical  principles ;  for,  except  the  media-* 
jaical,  he  was  willing  to  admit  no  other  secondary 
powers  in  nature.  He  tliought,  with  Plato,  that 
the  Deity  himself  was  always  gecmetrising ;  and 
was  fiilly  persuaded  that  physical  knowledge  coidd 
only  be  acquired  thrdugh  the  m^ldium  of  geoiiietri-» 
cal  demonstrations  and  forms. 

With  what  eageriiess  and  steal  Dr.  Pitcairw 
Adopted  mechanical  physiology,  sund  to  what  un-» 
reasonable  extremes  he  was  disposed  to  carry  it,  is 
fiufficiiently  knoWn.  So  attached  was  he  to  the  ge^ 
^metrical  mode  of  demoifsttatiofij  that  he  appeared 
to  consider  it  as  the  only  spedes  of  evidence,  ex-* 
cepting  the  senses,  that  deserved  any  reliance. . 

These  opinions  Were  warmly  adopted  ahd  sup-- 
ported  by  the  illustrious  Boerh  a  avb,  who  first  ap- 
peared as  a  public  teacher  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  He  exhibited  the  first 
successful  example  of  combining  physiology  with 
anatomy,  reduced  the  former  from  a  rude  and 
chaotic  into  a  regular  state,  and  conferred  up6n  it 
that  systematic  and  elegant  form  which  so  greatly 
recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  Bitt  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
opinions  of  this  distinguished  physician  will  be 
given  under  a  succeeding  head. 

Baron  Haller,  the  disciple  of  Boerhaave, 
pursued  the  steps  of  his  master,  and  far  surpassed 
him  in  his  physiological  career.  He  m.ade  a  unin 
versal  collection  of  preceding  discoveries  in  ana* 


tomy  and  physiology,  and  digested  them  into  or-- 
dear  and  njetlK>d.  He  surveyed  every  part  of  the 
liuman  body,  explained  the  various  functions  ac- 
cording to  the  best  lights  which  the  state  of  sci- 
ence at  that  time  horded,  corrected  the  errors  of 
preceding  writers^  and  by  a  series  of  indefatigable 
labours^  was  enabled  to  make  very  important  ad-* 
ditions  to  the  existiiig  stock  of  knowledge.  In  his 
great  work,  /entitled  El^mentq,  Physiologic  Cot-^ 
ports  Hvmaniy  he  examined  the  opinions  which 
have  been  recommended,  of,  at  least,  advanced 
by  all  the  most  celebrated  authors.  Nothing  of 
importance,  that  had  been  previously  published, 
escaped  his  notice.  The  most  rapid  sketch  of  the 
errors  in  physiology  which  he  detected,  of  the  new 
facts  vvhich  he  added,  of  the  ingenious  and  pro- 
found views  which  he  opened,  of  the  doubts  he 
removed,  and  6f  the  theories  he  reformed  and  im- 
proved, would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
work/ 

But  the  greatest  of  Haller's  discoveries,  and 
that  which  forms  an  era  in  the  progress  of  physi- 
ology, is  the  irritability  of  the.  animal  fibre..  This 
irritable  or  contractile  power  is  that  property  by 
which  muscles  recede  from  stimuli,  and  become 
shorter  on  being.touched  by  them.     It  is  a  power 

t  Baron  Albert  de  Hallzr  was  born  at  Berne,  October  l8,  1708, 
and  died  in  1 777.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Hge  in  which  he  lived ;  being  equally  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  his  learning)  the  vigour  and  conwrehensiveness  of  his  mind,  the 
purity  of  his  taste,  and  the  excellence  of  his  moral  and  religious  character. 
His  great  attainments,  and  the  uncommon  powers  which  he  displayed  iti 
Almost  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine,  botany,  and  various  branches  of  natural  history,  and  also  in 
classical  and  polite  literature,  are  generally  known.  He  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a  friend  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  not  only  professed  to 
believe  in  revelation,  and  to  cherish  a  warm  attachment  to  the  gospel ;  but 
amidst  his  multipfied  avocations,  he  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  scrip- 
tores,  and  the  evidences  of  their  divine  origin;  and  entered  the  lists  as  their 
avowed  advocate  and  defender.  His  excellent  Letters  to  bis  Daughter  will 
long  remain  a  monument  at  dnce  of  his  regard  to  religion,  and  of  his  pater-  ' 
99X  fiddity.    See  HsNAr's  Mcannri^of  Albert  ic  ffai/gr,  M.  V.  &c.  ^c. 
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inherent  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and  essential  to. 
life.  It  is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so 
Kttle  connected  with  feeling,  which,  is  the  lead-; 
ing  property  of  nerves,  that,  upon  stimulating^^ 
any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caustic,  or  irri- 
tating it  with  a  sharp  pomt,  or  directing  the  elec- 
tric spark  through  it,  the  muscle  instantly  con- 
tracts; although  the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be  tied; 
although  the  nerve  be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the 
muscle  entirely  from  all  connection  with  the  ner* 
vous  system;  although  the  muscle  itself  be  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  body;  and  although  the  animal 
upon  which  it  be  performed  have  lost  all  sense  of 
feeling,  and  have  been  long  to  all  appearance 
dead.  It  is  by  this  irritable  principle  that  an  in- 
cised muscle  contracts  so  powerfully;  and  that  a 
divided  artery  shrinks  and  retires  into  the  flesh. 

This  important  principle  of  irritability,  which 
Haller  denominated  Vis  Insitdy  from  its  being  an 
inherent,  independent  and  permanent  property  of 
the  living  fibre,  was  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  preceding  physiologists.  Boerha ave  acknow-^ 
ledged  an  active  power  in  the  heart,  and  a  latent 
principle  of  motion  in  the  parts  of  it  when,  di- 
vided; but  nevertheless  he  attributed  this  to  the 
nerves,  though  the  communication  with  the  brain 
had  been  entirely  cut  off.  The  celebrated  Dr, 
Whytt,  of  Edinburgh,  followed  nearly  the  same 
path,  with  only  some  difference  in  point  of  expres-^ 
sion.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  now  under 
consideration,  this  physician  was  engaged  in,  a 
controversy  with  Haller  on  this  subject.  Whytt 
contended  that  all  the  phenomena  of  irritability 
might  be  referred  to  nervous  influence,  and  rejected 
his  antagonist's  principle  of  muscular  action,  as 
founded  in  error,  and  unnecessary  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  to  this  Vis  Nervosa 
of  Whytt,  though  maintained  with  all  th^  aid  of 
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itigentiity  and  learmng^  Haller>  with  mudi  greater 
force  and  conclasiveness  of  reasoning,  persisted  in 
opposing  his  doctrine  of  Vis  InsitCy  as  a  primary, 
essentia],  and  inherent  quality  of  the  living  fibre, 
dependent  on  its  original  structure  and  organiza* 
tion,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves.  Not 
many  years  ago  Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  Observations  on  the  Stmcture  and  Func* 
tions  of  the  Nervous  Systenir  renewed  the  at- 
tempt, though  it  is  conceived  without  success,  to 
invalidate  the  doctrine  of  Haller. 

In  pursuance  of  this  interesting  doctrine,  Hal* 
LER  contemplates  the  living  body  under  a  four-fold 
division,  into  parts,  1.  Irritable;  2.  Inirritable; 
3.  Sensible;  4.  Insensible.  Among  irritable  parts 
he  ranks  the  heart,  the  muscles  generally,  the  dia* 
phragm,  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  the  intes* 
tines,  the  gall-duct,  the  arteries,  the  absorbents, 
and  the  bladder.  Among  inirritable  parts  he 
reckons  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the 
spleel^,  and  the  nerves.  Among  sensible  parts  he 
enumerates  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
nerves,  the  skin,  the  internal  membranes  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  the  ureters,  the 
muscular  flesh,  and  the  breasts.  Among  insensible 
parts  he  considers  the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater, 
the  periosteum,  the  peritonaeum,  the  pleura,  the 
pericardium,  the  omentum,  the  cellular  texture, 
the  cuticle,  the  rete  mucosum,  the  fat,  the  ten- 
dons, the  capsules  and  ligaments  of  the  joints,  th« 
bones,  the  marrow,  the  teeth,  and  the  gums. 

From  this  account,  given  by  Haller,  of  the  va-^ 
nous  parts  which  are  united  to  form  an  animal 
system,  it  results  that  the  irritable  znd  sensible  por^ 
tions  are  comparatively  few  and  small;  that  th» 
great  mass  of  the  body  consists  of  inirritable  and 
insensible  parts,  which  serve  to  combine,  envelope 
and  defend  the  former,  asd  thereby  tocopstitute  a 
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moving  perfect  whole,  adapted  to  itsamtie:  the  ac:> 
tions  of  life,  and  to  sustain  the.  impres^on  of  sury 
rounding  objects.  » 

In  this  arduous  inquiry^^  tvhich  so  long,  engagect 
the  mind  of  Haller,  and  which  led  to  so  many 
interesting  results,  he  was  not  condemned  to  the 
necessity  of  labouring  alone.  The  example  of  the 
preceptor  inspired  many  of  his  pupils  with  the 
same  spirit  of  exertion  and  enterprize.  Zinv,. 
Zimmerman,  Caldani,  and  several  others^  ani- 
mated by  a  liberal  emulation,  laboured  with  in- 
defatigable diligence  to  extend  and  improve  the 
discoveries  of  their  illustrious  ma^er,  .  Tims,  by 
the  combined  exertions  of  the  teacher  and  his  stu*' 
dents,  was  the  philosophy  of  animal  life  mote 
deeply  investigated  than  ever  before,  and  eventu- 
ally placed  on  a  basis  almost  entirely  new.   ' 

The  effects  of  Haller's  doctrine  of  irritability 
in  improving  physiological  and  medical  principles 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
It  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  to  say  that  he 
seems  to  have  laid  the  true  foundation'^ of  the  sci* 
ence  of  medicine;  if  indeed  such  a  foundation  can 
be  said  to  be  yet  laid.  From  Haller,  more  than 
from  any  single  writer.  Dr.  Brown,  and  other  mo-*' 
dern  systematic  reformers,  who  have  done  most  to 
improve  medical  principles,  seenr  to  have  borrowed 
the  torch  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  direct 
their  progress,  and  to  explore  the  obscurities  of 
their  route. 

But  notwithstanding  Haller's  felicity  in  ac- 
complishing so  much  to  aid  the  progress  of  physi- 
ology, he  did  not  live  to  witness  two  of  the  most 
signal  improvements  in  that  science  which,  the 
eighteenth  century  can  boast.  He  died  in  the  year 
1777,  just  about  the  time  when  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  began  to  be  shed  upon  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  digestion. 
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iThe  office  6f  tVe  Lungs ^  which  is  how  bf  all  the 
Animal  functions  the  best  understood  and  the  most 
Susceptible  of  scientific  illustration;  was  unknown 
to  Haller.  He  supposed  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  respiration  wias  to  form  the  voice:  That 
such  a  man,  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
ceding and  cotemporary  phy$iolbgiits  on  this  sub- 
ject, should  have  acquiesced  in  this  conclusion,  is 
indeed  matter  df  surprize ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
serves  to  fix  the  source,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of 
this  great  discbvery; 

To  modem  chemistry  the  praise  of  unfolding  the 
mystery  of  respiration  is  certainly  due .  The  estab* 
lishment  of  this  truth  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to 
subvert  the  old  and  to  ferect  a  new  system  of  physi* 
ology .  And  if  no  other  benefit  than  this  had  arisen 
from  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  chemistry 
offers  to  the  woHd,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  rescue 
that  science  from  neglect,  and  to  assign  it  an  ele- 
vated rank  among^  the  objects  of  human  know- 
ledgei 

It  is  bfteti  asserted  that  hmch  of  the  true  office 
bf  the  lungs  was  known  to  the  physiologists  of  thd 
seventeenth  Century.  Even  from  much  more  ari- 
fcient  writers  expressions  sometimes  escape  which 
show  a  tendency  to  just  views  of  the  subject^  as  fof 
example,  when  kir  received  in  respiration  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  pabulum  vitaey  spiritus  alimen'* 
tum^  &C;  But  in  the  century  just  mentioned  a 
tnuch  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  was  un- 
doubtedly made.  Verheyen  observed  that  those  , 
animals  which  respire  most  have  the  warmest 
blood;''  Lower  demonstrated  that  the  blood  re- 
ceives a  new  and  a  brighter  colour  in  passing 
through  the  lungs."     Verheyen  and  Borelli  both 
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proved  that  the  air  lost  something  by  coming  vCt 
contact  witli  that  organ."*  And  the  former  re* 
marked  that  this  something  is  absorbed  by  the 
lungs;  is  probably  that  which  maintains  combus* 
tion,  which  <jualifies  the  ah:  to  support  animal  life,, 
and  imparts  to  the  blood  the  vermilion  colour/ 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century  Dr. 
Hook  and  Dr.  Mayow  published  opinions  con-^ 
cerning  respiration,  which  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  doctrine  now  generally  received  than  could 
be  readily  believed  if  their  writings  themselves  did 
not  bear  witness.  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
obscurely  acquainted  with  oxygen  and  its  absorp^ 
tion  in  breathing.  The  latter,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Beddoes/  *^  was  acquainted  with 
**  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  per^ 
**  ceived  the  action  of  vital  air  in  almost  all  the 
"  wide  extent  of  its  influence.  He  carried  on  hi* 
^'  investigation  of  respiration  from  the  diminution 
^  of  the  air  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  to  the 
^*  change  it  produces  in  the  blood  during  its  pas- 
*^  sage  through  the  lungs.  The  office  of  the  lungs,. 
•*  says  Dr.  Mayow,  is  to  separate  from  the  air,  and 
*^  convey  to  the  blood  one  of  its  constituent  parts.*' 
It  is  astonishing  that  such  suggestions  should 
have  been  so  little  known  and  so  little  attended  ta 
by  succeeding  physiologists..  They  seem  to  have 
attracted  but  slight  regard  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication, and  very  soon  afterwards  to  have  beea 
Completely  forgotten.  But,  after  all,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  superior  light  of  modern  discove- 
ries, reflected  on  organs  of  eager  discernment,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  of  those  anti- 
quated writings  to  perceive,  in  the  few  truths  they 
contain,  blended  and  buried  under  so  much  obscu*' 

w  Tract,  Di  wu  Respiraiioniu 
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tf  ty,  mistake  and  error,  the  true  principles  of  res- 
piration. 

There  cannot  be  stronger  proof  of  the  fact  that 
these  obscure  hints  of  the  real  use  of  respiration 
were  unknown  or  forgotten  by  succeeding  physio- 
logists, than  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Haller 
and  Dr.  Wiluam  Hunter,  ,  The  opinion  of  the 
former  of  those  great  physiologists,  concerning  the 
subserviency  of  respiration  chiefly  to  the  formation 
of  the  voice,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
latter,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  published  in 
1784,  expresses  himself  as  follows :  **  Respiration 
**  we  cannot  explain;  we  only  know  that  it  is,  in 
*^  fact  J  essential  and  necessary  to  life.  Notwith- 
**  standing  this,  when  we  see  all  the  other  parts  of 
**  the  body,  and  their  functions  so  well  accounted 
*'  for,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  respiration  will  be 
*'  so  likewise.  And  if  ever  we  should  be  happy 
**  Enough  to  find  out  dearly  the  object  of  this  func- 
**  tion,  we  shall,  doubtless,  as  clearly  see,  that  thit 
**  organ  is  as  wisely  contrived  for  an  important 
*^  office,  as  we  now  see  the  purpose  and  importance 
*' of  the  heart  and  vascular  system;  which,  till 
**  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  discovered,  was 
**  wholly  concealed  from  us.'* 

Jt  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  to  what  is  al- 
ready stated  concerning  Hook  and  Mayow,  that 
Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Hales  were  much  engaged  on 
the  same  subject,  and  that  the  latter  particularly 
was  greatly  useful  by  his  experiments  and  re- 
searches in  pneumatic  philosophy,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  brilliant  improvements  of  his  successors 
in  that  inquiry. ' 

The  splendid  progress  of  pneumatic  chemistry 
which  ennobles  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  been  detailed  in  another 
place.  The  discovery  of  oxygen^  and  the  analysis 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  prominent  points  in  that  pr(>- 
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gress;  and  they  likewise  constitute  the  basis  of  thei 
principles  which  were  afterwards  so  successfully 
applied  to  explain  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
function  of  respiration. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  the  merit  of  taking 
the  lead  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
pneumatic  chemistry  to  explain  the  function  of  the 
lungs,  is  due  to  Dr.  Priestley.*  In  the  year  1774 
he  discovered  the  existence,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
perties, of  oxygen.  Mr.  Scheele  made  the  same 
discovery  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Not  long  af- 
terwards these  two  philosophers  demonstrated  that 
the  quantity  of  oxygenous  gas  is  diminished  in 
respiration.  In  1776  Lavoisier  proved  that  at- 
mospheric air  is  compounded  of  oxygen  and  azote, 
brought  by  means  of  caloric  to  the  state  of  elastic 
fluids.  In  the  following  year  that  eminent  philoso- 
pher discovered  that  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  found  in  air  after  it  has  been  respired  for 
some  time,  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  it. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  found,  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, that  no  animal  can  live  in  aif  totally 
deprived  of  gxy gen ,  This  fact  was  sopn  confirmed 
and  extended  by  the  experiments  of  many  other 
philosophers,  who  proved  that  even  fishes,  which 
do  not  perceptibly  respire,  and  frogs,  which  can 
suspend  their  respiration  at  pleasure,  speedily  die 
if  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  becomes 
destitute  of  oxygenous  gas,"* 
.  By  a  further  prosecution  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  it  was  not  long  after-; 
wards  satisfactorily  established,  that  certain  re- 
markable changes  are  produced  by  respiration  not 
only  upon  the  air  respired,  but  likewise  upon  the 

«  For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  facts  detailed  in  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  on  the  subject  of  respiration,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a 
very  respectable  work,  entitled,  A  System  of  Cbcmistryy  by  TaoMAf 
Thomson,  M.D.     4  vols.  8vo.  i8oa. 
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blood  exposed  to  this  air.  The  most  noted  changes 
observed  to  take  place  in  the  air  itself  subjected  to 
respiration  are  the  following:  a  part  of  the  air 
respired  entirely  disappears;  the  rest  becomes 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  loaded 
with  water  in  the  state  of  vapour.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  these  changes  effected  in  the  air  respired, 
and  for  the  numerous  and  laborious  experiments 
from  which  these  conclusions  were  inferred,  the 
world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Priestley,  Cigna, 
Lavoisier,  Menzies,  Seguin,  and  Davy. 

Changes  no  less  remarkable  are  found  to  be 
produced  in  the  blood  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
lungs.  The  principal  of  these  are  as  follow :  the 
blood  absorbs  air;  it  acquires  a  florid  red  colour, 
and  the  chyle  mixed  with  it  undergoes  such  alte- 
ration as  to  lose  its  colour  and  disappear;  it  emits 
i^arbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  carbon  itself;  and  it 
emits  water,  and  perhaps  hydrogen.  The  writers 
who  have  principally  signalized  themselves  in 
tracing  and  making  known  these  changes  in  the 
blood,  are  Priestley,  Cigna,  Fourcroy,  Has- 
senfratz,  Bepdoes,  Watt,  and,  very  lately, 
Mr.  Davy. 

The  theories  of  this  function,  as  deduced  from 
facts  successively  discovered,  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  such  facts,  and  the  impres- 
sions which  they  made  on  different  minds.  ^  Dr. 
!I^iestley,  the  first  of  the  modern  chemical  phi- 
losophers, as  was  before  remarked,  who  attempted 
to  investigate  the  use  of  respiration,  seems  to  have 
considered  it,  from  some  of  his  earliest  experiments, 
chiefly  as  an  excretory  process.  He  believed  that 
the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  gives  out 
phlogiston  to  the  air,  which,  when  expired,  he 
supposed  to  be  loaded  with  that  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  main  purpose  of  resplra-i 
tion  is  to  discharge  phlogiston  from  the  blood. 
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Soon  after  these  conclusions  had  been  formed  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  M.  Lavoisier  directed  his  eflPorts 
to  ascertain,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible^ 
the  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  respiration.  In  order  to  explain  this  func-» 
tion  he  framed  a  theory,  which  assumed,  as  its 
basis,  that  all  the  changes  produced  on  the  air  in- 
spired are  produced  in  the  lungs;  and,  of  conse^ 
quence,  that  all  the  new  compounds  and  substances 
detected  in  the  air  expired,  are  formed  in  the  i 
lungs.  It  was  a  principle  of  this  theory,  that  the 
blood  absorbs  no  air  in  the  lungs;  but  that  it  dis- 
charges hydrogen  and  carbon,  which,  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  inspired,  form  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  This  theory  was  adopted  by 
LiA  Place,  Crawford,  Gren,  and  Girtanner, 
with  some  small  modifications,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  particularize*  Upon  close  inspection, 
it  appears  that  this  theory  of  Lavoisier  does  not 
materially,  differ  from  the  original  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  viz.  that  the  object  of  respiration  is  to 
free  the  blood  of  phlogiston.  The  difference  con- 
sists chiefly  in  terms  and  in  detail.  For  if  carbon 
and  hydrogen  be  substituted  for  phlogiston,  which 
is  often  necessary  in  reconciling  the  statement  of 
facts  delivered  by  the  phlogistians  and  antiphlogis^ 
tiansy  the  two  theories  will  be  found  entirely  to 
agree.  M.  Lavoisier  did  little  to  establish  his 
theory  by  proof  He  only  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  ex- 
actly  corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  it  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  water  emitted.  But 
as  this  coincidence  of  quantities  cannot  be  proved^ 
nis  theory  is  unsupported,  so  far  as  the  establish- 
ment of  it  depends  upon  such  coincidence. 

Afterwards,  when  a  greater  number  of  facts  and 
illustrations  of  this  subject  had  been  collected,  a 
different  theory  was  offered  by  La  Grange.    Ao 
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i^rding  to  him^  the  oatygen  which  disappears  in 
Respiration  combines  with  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs,  and  at  the  moment  of  this  com- 
bination there  is  set  loose  from  the  blood  a  quan« 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  which  are  thrown  out  with  the  air  cx- 

Eired.  This  theory  was  adopted  and  illustrated 
y  M,  Hassenfratz,  who  succeeded  in  proving 
its  superiority  to  that  of  Lavoisier  and  his  associ-- 
ates.  The  establishment  of  this  theory  depended 
upoQ  proving  that  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  alone  is  absorbed  from  the  inspired  air. 
This  was  indeed  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
chemical  philosophers  for  some  time;  but  as  it  has 
lately  been  brought  into  question,  and  the  contrary 
assorted,  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  variation  of 
theory  which,  has  thence  been  attempted  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Davy  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  azote^ 
as  well  as  oxygen,  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  lungs 
in  respiration.  As  the  azote  which  disappears  in 
breathing  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  products  of 
respiration,  it  has  been  thence  concluded  that  it 
IS  absorbed  by  the  blood.  The  Experiments  of 
Mr,  Davy  led  him  to  believe  that  atmospheric  air 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  an  undecomposed  and 
unaltered  state  5  that  it  is  afterwards  decomposed 
in  that  fluid  by  the  affinity  of  the  red  particles  for 
its  oxygen;  that  the  greater  part  of  the  azote  is 
liberated  without  undergoing  any  change,  and 
again  given  out  and  mixed  with  the  air  in  expira- 
tion ;  but  that  a  minute  portion  of  it  remains  con- 
densed in  the  serum  and  coagulable  lymph,  and 
passes  with  them  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart* 
A  minute  examination,  and  decision  as  to  the  cor* 
rectness  of  these  facts,  will  not  be  attempted  in  this 
place.  But  admitting  the  facts  to  be  justly  stated^ 
fixe  following  changes  will  appear  to  be  produced 
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by  respiration.  The  blood  in  passing  thrbugli  tfig 
lungs  absorbs  a  portion  of  air,  and  carries  it  alon^ 
with  it  through  the  blood  vessels.  In  the  course 
of  the  circulation  this  air  is  gradually  decomposed 
by  the  blood,  the  oxygen  and  part  of  the-  azote 
entering  into  new  combinations,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  azote,  of  carbonic  dcid  and  water, 
is  evolved.  On  returning  to  thd  lungs,  the  blood 
receives  a  fresh  quantity  of  air,  arid,  at  the  same 
time,  discharges  the  azotic  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas^ 
and  watery  vapour  which  had  been  formed  during 
the  circulation.  This  theory  of  respiration  by  Mr. 
Davy  is  believed  to  be  the  latest  of  those  deserving 
especial  notice  which  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century.* 

Besides  the  general  theories  of  respiration  which 
have  been  just  stated^  it  will  be  propef  to  mention' 
a  few  of  the  leading  discoveries  on  this  subject^ 
and  the  authdfs  to  whoih  they  respectively  belong. 

It  was  not  till  Dr.  Priestley  had  discovered 
that  venous  blood  acquires  a  scarlet  colour  when 
brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  and  arte- 
rial blood  a  purplish  red  colbur  when  put  in  con- 
tact with  hydrogen  gas ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
oxygen  gas  itistantly  gives  venous  blood  the  colour 
of  arterial,  and  that  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  arterial  blood  the  colour  of  venous; — it  wa^ 
not  till  the  accomplishment  of  this  discovery  that, 
philosophers  began  to  attempt  any  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  respiration ^ 

To  Dr.  Priestley  Kkewise  belongs  the  merit  of 
that  instructive  experiment  of  enclosing  blood  in  £C 
bladder,  and  exhibiting  the  passage  of  oxygen 
through  its  moistened  coats,  by  the  florid  colour 
thence  imparted  to  the  blood,  in  order  to  demon- 
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Abate  the  mode  in  which  oxygen  finds  its  way 
through  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs. 

Dr.  CxooDwiN- was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
experiment,  in  which  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  ex- 
hibited by  opening  the  chest  of  a  living  dog,  and 
exposing  to  view  the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
la  this  experiment,  the  blood  driven  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
appears  of  a  dark  venous  complexion ;  but  on  its 
return  from  the  lungs,  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  it  is 
changed  to  a.  bright  vermilion  colour.  He  also  de- 
monstrated that  the  bright  florid  appearance  of  the 
blood,  derived  from  oxygen  received  in  the  lungs, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  it  to  stimulate 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  in  order  to  produce 
"the  contraction  which  propels  the  blood  mto  the 
aorta.  For  whenever  an  intermission  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lungs  denied  the  access  of  air,  the  blood 
m  the  pulmonary  veins  returning  to  the  heart  was 
i^f  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  was  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  due  contraction  of  that  organ. 

That  respiration  is  the  source  of  the  iemperature 
oi  animals,  or  of  what  is  commonly  called  animal 
heat,  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  light  recently 
thrown  on  that  function.  Physiologists  long  ago 
observed  that  animals  which  do  not  breathe  have 
a  temperature  little  higher  than  the  medium  in 
which  they  live.  This  is  the  case  with  fishes  and 
many  insects.  Man,  quadrupeds  and  birds,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  the  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  be  proved  that  the  heat  of  all  animals  is  pror 
pOrtional  to  the  quantity  of  air  they  breathe  in  a 
given  tiniie.  These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  heat  of  animals  depends 
upon  respiration.  On  this  subject  the  philosophi- 
cal wprld  are  under  strong  obligations  to  Dr. 
Black,  whose  doctrine  of  latent  heat  offered  the 
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first  hints  towirds  an  explanation  of  the  cail6e  of 
temperature  in  breathing  animals.  It  was  ob- 
served, in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  discoveries 
of  this  eminent  chemist  plate  him  in  a  high  rank,, 
ttnd  constitute  much  of  the  foundation  of  that  che- 
mical philosophy  which  is  the  boaSt  of  modenl 
times,  arid  the  source  of  numberless  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  early  perceived  the 
light  which  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat  i?^as  calculat- 
ed to  shed  on  the  temperature  af  anirtials,  and  witti 
great  sagacity  availea  himself  of  the  advantage. 

Dr.  Black  formed  the  following  theory  of  ani- 
mal heat.  He  supposed  part  of  the  latent  heat  of 
the  air  received  into  the  lungs  to  become  sensible  j 
that  the  temperature  of  that  organ  and  of  the  blood 
passing  through  it  is  consequently  raised;  and 
that  the  blood,,  thus  heated,  communicates  its 
temperature  to  the  whole  body.  This  opinion  was* 
plausible,  but  by  no  means  free  from  objections  j 
for  admitting  the  truth  of  it,  the  heat  of  the  body 
ought  to  be  highest  in  the  lungs,  and  thence  gra- 
dually to  abate  in  proceeding  to  the  extremities > 
which  is  not  the  fact.-  The  auth6r*s  attempts  to^ 
topport  this  theory  weffe  so  feeble  ^s  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  himself  considered  it  as  untenable. 

Lavoisier  first  announced,  in  1777,  that  animal 
heat  was  owing  to  the  caloric  disengaged  from 
oxygen  gas,  during  Its  decomposition  and  conden- 
isation  in  the  lungs.  Dr.  Crawford,  in  1779, 
adopted  this  opiniony  and  suppoited  it  by  experi-^ 
ments.  They  both  believed  that  all  the  changes 
produced  by  respiration  are  performed  in  the  lungs  j 
and  their  theory  differs  but  little  in  reality  from 
that  of  Dr.  Black.  They  supposed  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atiposphere  to  combine  in  the  lungs 
with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  emitted  by  the 
blood;  th^t,  during  this  combination,  theoxygeft 
gas  sets  free  a  great  quantity  of  caloric;  and  tnaH 
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^s  caloric  is  not  only  sufficient  to  mfliptain  the 
temperatyire  of  the  body,  but  also  to  carry  oflf  th^ 
pew  foijmed  water  ix;i  the  stat;e  of  vapoi\r,  as 
^ell  aSf  the  x:arJbQiyc  acid,  and  to  raise  con- 
<sideraWy  1;%  tenype^ratuj:^  ,9f  the  air  expired, 
^ccordi^g  rto,  the  opinion,  therefore,  .of  these 
philosqph^^  the  whole  of  the  caloric  which  sup- 
ports the  heat  of  the  body  is  extricated  in  the 
jiviags.  But  on  ihis  hypothesis  the  question  will 
arise,  hojw"  it  n^ppen;5  that  the  heat  of  each  indi- 
ividual  is  maintained  pearly  the  same  in  every  part 
pfhis  body?  'to  explain  this.  Dr.  Crawford  er^-^ 
4eavoijred  itp.prpve,  by  .well  devised, experiments, 
^|;iat  the  capacities  for  containi;^  caloric  in  arterial 
and^jVenous  biqod,.  are  nearly  as  11.5  tp  10;  that 
is  to  jsay,  if  it  .require  a.  quantity  of  caloric,  reprei- 
sented  by  ^ll.JI,  to  heat  a  pound  of  art^ri^  blood 
from  zero  to  30°.  it  will  only  require  a  quantity 
las  10,  to  h«at  a  ppund  of  veiiojis  blopd  £i:b^i  zero 
,to36%      1  .  /  \ 

-On  these  experinjients the  foUowIngconclusiofls 
Wrere  fOTfued.  Oxygen  gas  is  decomposed  in  ,the 
Jungs,  in  consequence  .of  the  affinity  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  for  oxygen  being 
greater  than  that  of  oxygen  for  caloric,  or  of  the 
HQarbon  and  hydrogen  for  the  blood-  Jn  proportion 
,a^  thje  oxygen  unites  with ^ the  hydrogen  and  car- 
*tH>n,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed;  the 
.c5Lloriccpmt)ines with. the  v^|K)us  blood,  which,  in 
losing. its  carbon  and  hydrogen,  becomes  arterial, 
and  has  its  capacity  for  containing  caloric  immedi- 
ately augmented.  Tl;ie  blood,  now  become  arte- 
rial, in. its  circulation  through  the  body,,  gradually 
.absorbs  carbon  and  hydrogen^  repasses  to  the  ve- 
nous state,  and  sets  free  a  portion  of  calpric  in  pro^ 
-portion  as  its  .capacity  for  containing  it  is  di- 
;minished4  According  to  this  doctrine,  therefore, 
.the  .aimQst  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
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body  is  owing  to  the  gradual  and  successive  changes 
pf  arterial  blood  to  venous  throughout  the  body, 
and  of  venous  to  arterial  in'  the  lungs.  .  It  is  also 
agreeable  to  this  doctrine  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  temperature  of  some  parts  or  the  body  may- 
be caused  by  arterial  blood  absorbing' more  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  or,  i^i  other  WQfdSi  becoming  riiore 
rapidly  venous, 

Hov^ever  ingenious  this  explanation  deserves  to 
be  regarded,  it  has  not  been  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  difference  in  specific  caloric,  admitting  the 
calculation  to  be  accurate,  is  justly  thought  too 
small  to  account  for .  the  great  quantity  of  heat 
which  must  be  evolved.  And  it  the  opinion  of 
some  be  true,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water 
emitted  in  expiration  are  not  formed  in  tfi6  lungs, 
but  during  the  circulation,  this  doctrine  must  be 
altogether  untenable.  .    : 

This  defect  in  Dr.  Crawford's  hypothesis  mi^ht 
perhaps  be  remedied,  if  Mr.  Davy's  supposition 
of  air  entering  the  blood  and  combining  with  it  in 
the'  state  of  gas,  should  be  admitted.  In  that  case 
it  is  evident  that  the  air  at  first  would  only  set  jfree 
part  of  its  caloric,  and  that  the  remainder  mu&t 
gradually  escape  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  cir- 
culation. In  another  mode,  likewise,  that  defect 
has  been  attempted  to  be  remedied.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  attends  almost 
all  chemical  combinations;  that  all  animal  fluids 
which  pass  through  capillary  vessels  and  glands,  for 
the  purposes  of  secretion,  are  subjected  to  such  new 
chemical  combinations,  as  must  incessantly  give 
out  heat;  and  that  this  glandular  action  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  more  general  and  copious  source  of 
animal  temperature. 

From  the  view  of  respiffction  now  given,  it  re- 

.  suits  that  the  final  causes  of  that  function  are  these: 

J,  To  complete   the  assimilation   of  the  blood; 
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e.  To  produce  and  support  animal  heat:  3.  To 
impart  a  quality  to  the  circulating  fluid  which  en- 
ables it  to  stimulate  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

After  this  account  of  respiration,  which,  from 
its  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  has 
J)€en  treated  of  more  at  large  than  was  at  first  in- 
tended, it  is  proper  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
"(of  Digestian^'  This  function  in  its  full  extent  in- 
cludes all  the  changes  which  aliment  undergoes  for 
the  formation  of  chyle,  whether  such  changes  are 
effected  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  or  small  intes- 
-tines;  But  as  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  office  of 
the  stomach  which  has  received  the  most  importr 
^ant  improvement  within  the  period  assigned  for 
this  retrospect,  and  as  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
•cess,  such  as  mastication,  deglutition,  the  admix- 
^ture  of  saliva,  &c.  were  tolerably  well  understood 
before,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  direct  the  chief 
'attention  to  the  former  branch  of  the  subject. 

Galen  supposed  heat  to  be  the  principal  cause 
^  of  digestion,  and  this  opinion  so  generally  prevailed 
for  a.  long  time  that  the  term  coction  was  used  by 
the  greater  part  of  physiologists  instead  of  digesr 
tion.  But,  though  the  effect  of  heat  in  assisting 
and  expediting  digestion  is  universally  admitted, 
no  person  will  now  contend  that  it  is  the  sole 
cause. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  theorists  of 
digestion  have  ascribed  it  either,  singly,  to  fer- 
mentatioTiy  mechanical  action^  or  the  operation  of  a 
solvent  in  the  stomach  \.  or  to  the  combined  effects 
of  two  or  all  of  these  agents. 

Dr.  BoERHAAVE,  dissatisficd  with  the  opinions 

■  of  ^11  who  had  gone  before  him  on  this  subject, 

and  leaning  strongly  to  mechanical  theory,,  ad- 

•  mitted  fermentation  ^s  one  cause  of  digestion,  but 

principally  ascribed  it  to  trituration^  pressure^  and 

powerfijl  .^2£(W^afia;e.    The  analogy,  of  digestion. 
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as  perfonned  in  certain  birds,  seems  «to  have  led 
him  into  this  doctrine.  He  had  observed  the  os^ 
trick  to  swallow  pieces  of  iron  and  glass,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  trituration,  because  the  sound 
<yS  grinding  was  perceptible  to  those  who  listened. 
In  the  grafiivorous  birds  he  had  uoticed,  in  addi-r 
tion  to  the  crop  furnished  with  salivary  glands 
to  macerate  and  soften  their  food,  a  gizzard,  or 
second  stomach,  provided  with  strong  muscles  ti> 
triturate  the  grain,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  swallow  gravel  to  assist  the  operation,  Cour 
sidering  the  predominance  of  mathematical  doc^ 
trines  at  that  period,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
great  mechanic  in  medical  science  was  desirous  to 
explain  digestion  on  mechanical  principles. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Chesei^dek 
appears  to  have  imbibed  some  correct  notions  on 
this  subject  He  remarked,  that  in  serpents,  some 
birds,  and  several  kinds  of  fishes,  digestion  seemed 
to  be  performed  hy  some  unknozvn  menstrvmn;  as 
he  frequently  found  in  their  stomachs  animals  so 
totally  digested,  before  their  form  zvas  destroyed, 
that  their  very  bones  were  rendered  soft. 

About  the  same  time  M.  Reaumur  instituted 
-a  set  of  experiments  concerning  this  function; 
and,  by  a  number  of  clear  and  decisive  facts,  ex- 
hibited in  his  excellent  memoirs  on  this  subject, 
proved  the  existence  and  agency  of  a  solvent  in 
-the  stomach. 

About  the  year  1777,  the  Abbe  Spallanzani, 
Professor  of  Natural  Hislpry  in  the  University  of 
Pavia,  began,  by  his  numerous  experiments  and 
•diversified  inquiries,  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
<  function  of  digestion.  Having  directed  his  inqui^ 
ries  to  a  great  number  of  animals,  man,  quad* 
rupeds,  birds,  fishes  and  amphibia,  he  was  led  to 
divide  an  extensive  variety  of  stomachs,  differing 
from  one  another  in  many  important  points  of 
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ttrucfure  and  functions,  into  three  classes,  the 
muscular^  intermediate  and  membranousf 

Among  such  as  have  musadar  stomachs,  he  par- 
ticularly examined  common  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  pigeons,  &c.  In  these  that  organ  is  pro- 
vided with  very  large  and  powerful  muscles,  capa- 
ble of  grinding  down  to  powder  the  grains  and 
other  ahment  which  they  receive.  He  proved  by 
his  experiments,  that  such  muscular  stomachs  can 
pulverize  pieces  of  glass,  and  abrade  and  smooth  the 
tugged  edges  of  the  hardest  substances,  even  of 
granite,  without  any  injury  to  the  animaL  He 
tesorted  to  experiments  to  illustrate  the  force  of  tri- 
turation in  these  stomachs,  which  a  person  of  less 
ardour  in  this  kind  of  investigation,  and  more  ten- 
derness for  the  animal  creation,  would  certainly 
have  spared.  He  caused  a  leaden  ball,  beset  with 
needles  fixed  in  it,  with  the  points  outwards,  to 
be  forced  down  the  throat  of  a  turkey.  He  con- 
trived to  make  another  swallow  a  ball  of  a  still 
more  formidable  construction;  for  it  was  armed 
with  small  lancets,  sharp  at  the  points  and  edges, 
instead  of  needles:  both  balls  were  covered  with 
paper,  to  prevent  the  throat  of  the  animal  from 
being  hurt  as  they  descended,  but  fixed  so  loosely 
as  to  fall  off  in  the  stomach.  The  consequences 
proved  the  force  and  ruggedness  of  these  muscular 
stomachs ;  the  needles  and  lancets  were  broken  to 
pieces  and  voided  without  wdunding  or  injuring 
the  animal. 

*  But  notwithstanding  such  proofs  of  the  strength  . 
and  activity  of  this  kind  of  stomach,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  solvent  powers  of  a  gastric  liquor 
are  combined  even  in  these  animals  with  the  ope- 
ration of  gastric  muscles,  to  effect  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  that  they  mutually  assist  each  othen 

t  DimrMim  rs!aH'9t  U  tU  Nsiurgf  Hu^jf  ff  Ammois  and  VtsOaikff 
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Spallanzani'^  next  experiments  were  directecl 
to  animals  possessing  what  he  called  intermediafe 
stomachs;  such  as  are  endowed  with  muscles  less 
thick  and  strong  than  the  former,  but  more  §o 
than  the  membranous  stomachs*  Among  these  he 
examined  and  made  experiments  upon  the  raven, 
the  crow^  the  heron,  and  many  other  birds>  which 
have  this  intermediate  structure  of  the  organ  in 
question.  It  was  found  in  these  birds,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  digestion  is  performed  by  a  more 
equal  combination  than  in  the  former  cases,  of 
the  forces  of  muscular  action  and  a  gastric  menr 
struum  secreted  for  the  purpose. 

These  interesting  experiments  on  digestion  Were 
iinished  with  those  animals  which  have  thin  mem- 
branous stomachs.  This  class  comprehends  an 
immense  number  of  species,  as  man,  quadrupeds, 
iishes,  reptiles,  &c.  No  triturating  power  is  pos- 
sessed  by  the  stomachs  of  this  description ;  for  their 
muscular  fibres  seem  to  exert  little  other  effect 
than  that  of  propelling  their  contents  through  the 
pylorus.  In  proof  of  this  is  alleged  the  well 
known  fact  that  cherries  and  grapes  are  often  re- 
ceived and  voided  entire  from  the  human  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric 
liquor,  in  these  animals,  was  found  almost  solely  to 
effect  the  dissolution  of  food,  after  the  preparatory 
treatment  of  mastication,  and  the  admixture  of 
saliva.  To  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  powerful  agent 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  Spallanzani  enclosed 
different  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 
linen  bags,  and  in  wooden  tubes,  perforated  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  the  gastric  juice; 
these  he  swallowed  himself,  and,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, the  contents  of  them  were  found  to  be  dis- 
solved and  discharged.  He  satisfied  himself  that  no 
trituration  could  takd  place  by  employing  tubes 
so  thill  and  weak  that  the  slightest  pressure  would 
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fcave  crushed  them  to  pieces  5  yet  not  one  was  ever 
broken,  nor  could  he  ever  perceive  the  smallest  de- 
pression or  fissure.  Of  the  active  solvent  powers 
of  this  gastric  fluid  he  gives  many  remarkable 
proofs.  In  a  dog  it  not  only  dissolved  bones,  but 
was  found  to  corrode  the  enamel  of  two  dentes  inr 
dsorestvk&n  from  the  jaw  of  a  sheep.  And,  from 
some  experiments  on  hirhself,  he  observed  it  to  be 
sufficiently  powerful  to  digest  not  only  muscular 
fibres  and  membranes,  but  tendon,  cartilage,  and 
even  bone  itself,  when  not  of  the  hardfest  kind. 

The  conclusions  arising  from  these  experiments 
of  the  Professor  of  Pavia  were,  about  the  same  time^ 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  others  equally  inge- 
nious and  interesting,  undertaken  by  Dr.  Edwari> 
Stevens.''  He  prevailed  on  a  person  to  swallow 
little  hollow  spheres  of  silver,  filled  with  food  of 
diflferent  kinds;  the  sides  of  the  spheres  being  per- 
forated in  various  places,  the  gastric  juice  had 
access  to,  and j  of  course,  could  act  upon  their  con- 
tents; and  when  voided,  the  food  within  them 
was  found  to  be  dissolved^  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely, according  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  its  remaining  in  the  stomach. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter  is  to  be 
always  enumerated  among  those  who  have  im- 
proved our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  digestion* 
In  addition  to  many  other  improvements,  he  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  question,  how  the  stomach 
itself  can  remain  unhurt,  while  it  encloses  so  pene- 
trating and  active  a  solvent  as  the  gastric  juice, 
seeing  that  it  consists  of  materials  similar  to  a  large 
proportion  of  our  food?  He  ascribes  to  the  living 
principle  in  animals  the  power  which  the  stomach 
possesses  to  resist  that  actioti  of  its  gastric  fluid 
which  penetrates  and  dissolves  the  aliment*     In 

d  See  lu>  InuwgftrMl  Dwcrtation^  published  at  £dmburgh,  in  the  year 
JC777. 
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confirmation  of  this  he  observes,  that  intestinal 
worms  can  remain  a  considerable  time  unhurt  in 
the  stomach,  while  they  retain  the  principle  of  lifej 
but  as  soon  as  they  lose  this^  they  are  dissolved  and 
digested,  like  other  substances.  In  like  manner 
he  asserts,  that  while  the  stomach  itself  retains  this 
living  principle,  the  gastric  flmd  cannot  exert  its 
solvent  powers  on  it  5:  but  when  the  person  dies, 
particularly  in  cases  of  violent  and  sudden  death, 
that  fluid  immediately  begins  to  corrode  it,  and 
sometimes  is  found  to  have  made  its  way  entirely 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.' 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  result  from  all  the  most 
successful  inquiries  concerning  digestion,  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  this  function 
is  variously  performed  by  mechanical  acfion,  or 
ehemical  s'oltifion,  in  different  animals,  according  to^ 
the  structure  of  the  stomach,  and  the  nature  of  the 
gastric  secretion;  and*  that  in  man,  and  many 
other  tribes  of  animals  which  possess  similar  orga- 
nization of  this  viscus,  it  is  effected  by  the  solvent 
operation  of  the  gastric  fluid  independently  of  tri* 
turation. 

Besides  the  points  in  physiology  already  noticed^ 
many  others  might  be  mentioned  which  have  un- 
doubtedly received  much  elucidation  and  improve- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  late  century.  The  senses 
of  Vision  and  Hearings  which  had  previously  de- 
rived a  great  deal  of  light  from  the  endeavours  used 
to  hivestigate  them,  have  been  examined  with  still 
more  minuteness  and  success  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  many  new  facts  and  principles  con- 
cerning them  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained., 
But  the  doctrines  of  AS!?cr^^2on  and  jNTi/^nVfow,  though 
so  fundamental  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  witb 
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the  animal  economy,  notwithstanding  all  the  dilt<- 
gence  and  ingenuity  bestowed  on  them  by  a  mul- 
titude of  physiologists,  have  not  been  cultivated 
with  equal  success,  and  indeed  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  better  understood  at  this  time  than  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  Vitality  of  the 
bloody  which  was  first  distinctly  taught  in  modern 
times  by  Harvey,  found  a  new  and  able  advo- 
cate in  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  maintained,  in 
his  lectures,  that  the  ^uids  as  well  as  the  solids 
were  possessed  of  the  principle  of  life.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  this 
doctrine  are  not  only  ingenious  and  forcible  in 
themselves;  but  they  derive  additional  strength 
from  the  theory  of  respiration,  and  the  principles 
of  pneumatic  chemistry,  which  are  now  generally 
received. 

Within  the  period  assigned  to  this  retrospect, 
the  functions  and  laws  of  the  Nervous  System  n^yc 
been  investigated  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Willis, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  this  improvement,  by  his  accurate  description 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Vieussens,  in  his  Neu* 
rographta,  pursued  the  subject  with  much  discern- 
ment. Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hoffman 
still  further  prosecuted  this  inquiry;  and  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  it.  Dr.  Cullen  exerted 
all  his  powers  in  the  same  course.  The  use  made 
by  the  two  latter  of  the  knowledge  gained  on  this 
subject,  in  constructing  their  medical  theories^ 
will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  under  the 
succeeding  head. 

Comparative  physiology  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  ardour  and  success  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury now  under  contemplation.  Haller,  though 
chiefly  devoted  to  human  physiology,  did  not  neg- 
lect the  instruction  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
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comparative  view  of  the  functions  of  man  and 
other  animals.  The  Hunters,  the  Monros,  and 
most  of  the  other  distinguished  anatomists  of  the 
late  century,  laboured  in  this  field  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  assiduity.  The  great  anatomical  work 
planned  by  Vicq-d'-Az yr,  which  was  mentioned 
under  the  preceding  head,  was  principally  designed 
to  deduce  a  body  ofphysiological  principles,  which, 
by  comparison,  might  illustrate  the  functions  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  The  numerous  com- 
parative inquiries  concerning  animals  of  warm  and 
cold  blood,  and  those  which,  in  respect  of  the 
function  of  generation,  are  distinguished  into  yi- 
viparous  and  oviparous,  have  already  thrown  much 
new  and  important  light  on  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  opened  a  train  of  investigation  which 
hereafter  will  probably  lead  to  still  more  interest- 
ing results.  Mr.  Blumenbach,  of  Goettingen, 
whose  physiological  labours  deserve  very  high 
praise,  has  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  jus 
Specimen  Physiologia  comparata  inter  animantia 
calidi  sanguinis  Vivipara  et  Oviparaf  The  re- 
cent work  of  M.  CuviER,  on  comparative  anato^ 
my,  furnishes  an  abundance  of  the  materials  re- 
quisite for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  this 
part  of  science. 

Within  a  few  years  the  irritability  of  vegetables 
has  attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists; and  the  interesting  facts  which  it  offers  have 
been  naturally  combined  with  the  great  body  of 
corresponding  facts  presented  by  the  animal  king- 
dom. Such  general  views  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  the  light  they  afford 
may  be  clearly  discerned  in  an  estimate  of  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  medical  opinions,, 
To  the  account  before  given  of  the  labours  of 

/  Vide  dtamfftt,  Sof,  J^^.  StiM$,  Q»t^.  tqI  Vfn 
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Haller,  in  the  former  part  of  the  century,  to 
ascertain  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, it  would  be  improper  not  to  add  those  lately 
undertaken  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Abbe 
FoNTANA.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which 
accuracy  and  industry  are  eminently  conspicuous, 
the  Abbe  has  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  existence  of  a  principle  in  the  animal 
fibre,  independent  of  nervous  energy,  from  which 
result,  on  the  application  of  certain  exciting  powers, 
the  various  actions  suited  to  the  support  or  animal 
life.  This  principle,  which  with  Haller  he  de- 
nominates irritability,  has  been  since  proved  by  a 
great  variety  of  facts  to  be  susceptible  of  two  re- 
markable changes  in  the  living  fibre,  viz.  increase 
and  diminution,  depending  upon  the  abstraction 
or  accumulation  of  stimulant  powers.  In  support 
of  this  general  principle,  which  is  supposed  uni- 
versally to  belong  to  animated  nature,  the  aid  of 
many  facts,  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
has  been  recently  added.  As  the  functions  of 
the  animal  economy,  viz.  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion,  to  which  the  nerves  seem  alone  to  be 
necessary,  are  never  satisfactorily  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  presumed  that  the  ab- 
sence of  nerves  in  this  kingdom  can  in  no  degree 
diminish  the  analogy  which  is  attempted  to .  be 
established  between  these  two  grand  divisions  of 
created  nature.  It  is  contended  by  these  physi- 
ologists that  there  is  a  principle  of  action  common 
to  both  kingdoms,  upon  which  their  respective 
functions  chiefly  depend,  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  are  laid  down 
for  the  regulation  of  the  irritability  of  the  animal 
fibre.  By  the  term  irritability,  nothing  more  is 
here  meant  than  merely  to  express  a  fact;  which 
£act  is  this,  that  certain  parts  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables are  possessed  of  a  property,  by  which,  upon 
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the  appKcation  of  a  stimulus,  the  ends  of  a  straight 
fibre  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  <lia« 
meter  or  area  of  a  curved  or  circular  one.  is  dimi^ 
jiished. 

For  the  facts  respecting  the  functions  of  vegeta- 
bles from  which  the  above  mentioned  principles 
have  been  drawn,  the  world  is  indebted,  among 
many  others,  to  Hales,  Grew,  Duhamel,  Bon- 
K^T,  BuFFON,  Spallanzani,  Des  Fontaines, 
Gmelin,  Ingenhouz,  Hitnter,  Broussonet,  Dar- 
win, and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples 
of  the  Limuean  school.  And  when  the  progress 
made  by  them  in  vegetable  physiology  is  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  discoveries  obtained  by 
Haller  and  Font  ana  in  animal  physiology,  it 
will  not  appear  surprizing  that  inferences  and 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  interest  have  recently 
been  thence  deduced  •  The  physiological  principles 
of  Brown  and  Darwin,  which  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  medical  world, 
9TC  conclusions  resulting  from  that  great  body  of 
facts.  But  of  these  more  particular  notice  tirill  be 
taken  under  the  next  head. 

Theories  of  Generation  have  engaged  much 
attention  during  the  last  century.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  one,  Leuwenhoeck  at- 
tracted notice  by  his  microscopical  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  semen  masculinumy  in  which  he  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  numerous  animalcula;  one  of 
which  was  destined  to  form  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  embryo.  This  supposed  discovery  gave  rise 
to  a  theory  not  yet  altogether  exploded,  according 
to  which  the  womb  of  the  female  only  affords  to 
the  embryo  a  lodging,  and  the  requisite  supplies 
of  nourishment. 

M.  BuFFON  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  fe- 
male holds  a  more  important  share  in  the  process 
of  generation.    He  asserts  that  animalcula^  or  or* 
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fanic  particles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  semen  of 
oth  sexes;  and  he  derives  that  of  the  female  from 
the  ovaria,  denying,  at  the  same  time,  that  any 
ovum  exists  in  those  parts.  But  in  this  he  is  com* 
monly  supposed  to  be  mistaken. 

The  opmion  more  generally  adopted  within  a 
few  years  is,  that  an  impregnation  of  the  ovum 
by  the  influence  of  the  semen  masculinum  is  es- 
sential to  conception.  The  Abbe  Spallanzani 
has  thrown  much  light  on  this  obscure  subject; 
he  labours  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  the  animalcule  exists  entire  in  the  female 
ovum,  and  that  the  male  semen  is  only  necessary 
to  vivify  and  put  it  in  motion. 

This  part  of  physiology  furnishes  one  among 
numerous  instances,  in  which  modern  improve- 
ments in  science  serve  to  support  and  confirm  re- 
ligious faith.  It  was  mentioned,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, that  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  began  to 
be  discarded  by  the  ablest  physiologist^;  still, 
however,  it  continued  to  find  some  advocates  long 
after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  The  athe^ 
istical  tendency  of  this  doctrine  is  obvious;  for  if 
a  single  animal  could  be  produced  in  this  manner, 
what  should  prevent  the  universe  from  having 
come  into  existence  without  an  intelligent  author? 
Accordingly  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  pro- 
duction of  animals  was,  in  general,  fondly  em- 
braced by  those  who  wished  to  exclude  God  from 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world.  But 
all  the  experiments  and  discoveries  which  were 
made,  on  the  subject  of  generation,  in  the  course 
of  the  century  under  review,  have  served  to  dis- 
credit this  doctrine ;  so  that  it  is  now  considered, 
by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  as  exploded.  It 
is  true,  difficulties,  or  rather  darkness  and  doubt, 
rtill  exist,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  genera^ 
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tion  of  one  class  of  animals;  but  all  modern  e** 
periments  seem  to  concur  with  analogy  in  show-^ 
mg,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  and  untenable.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  every  successive  step  which  has  been  taken  in 
developing  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  and  every  new  ray  of  light  that  ha^ 
been  shed  upon  this  interesting  subject,  in  modem 
times,  have  made  more  apparent  the  absurdity  of 
atheism,  and  furnished  new  demonstration  of  the* 
existence  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  First  Cause* 
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At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  medical  system  of  Galen 
was  restored,  and  began  generally  to  prevail. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  famous  Para- 
celsus laid  the  foundation  of  a  chemical  system, 
which  attracted  much  notice,  and  excited  a  vio- 
lent contest  with  the  followers  of  Galen.  The 
efficacy  of  the  remedies  employed  by  Paracelsus 
and  his  disciples,  and  the  bold  and  confident  terms 
in  which  their  virtues  were  extolled,  procured, 
with  many,  the  reception  of  his  system,  and  for  a 
long  time  supported  its  popularity  and  fame.  But 
the  regular  and  systematic  physicians  still  generally 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  and,  by  their 
superior  learning,  were  enabled  to  keep  possession 
of  the  schools  of  physic  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

About  this  time  the  discovery  of  the  circulatimi 
of  the  blood  began  to  be  generally  received,  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle^ 
and  the  thoracic  duct,  gave  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
Galenic  theory.  In  the  destruction  of  this  theory, 
the  operation  of  the  revolution  in  philosophy,  ef- 
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fccted  by  Lord  Bacojj,  deserves  likewise  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned;  His  method  of  philosophizing 
exhibited  the  futility  of  the  numberless  hypotheses 
which  are  fouAd  in  the  system  of  Galen,  and  ex- 
cited a  disposition  to  observe  facts  tod  make  expe- 
riments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  thd 
contest  between  the  Galenical  and  Chemical 
physicians  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity and  itidecorum.  The  influence  of  the 
writings  of  Galileo,  aided  by  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  introduced  mathematical 
reasoning  into  the  doctrines  of  medicine^  The 
progress  made  about  this  time  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  organic  structure  of  animals,^  which  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  ah  acquaintance  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  had  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  itiechanical  philosophy,  in  order  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy* 
The  agency  of  the  nerves  or  moving  powers  of  ani- 
mals was,  at  that  time,  so  little  understood,  that 
physicians  universally,  whether  Galenists,  Chemists^ 
or  Mathematicians,  considered  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fluids  as  the  cause  of  diseases,  and  the 
medium  of  the  operation  of  remedies.  Hence  arose 
the  Humoral  Pathology^  which  then  predominated 
in  every  system  of  opinions^  however  diversified  in 
other  respects.  While  the  followers  of  Galek 
were  daily  losing  ground  from  the  circumstances 
which  have  just  been  stated,  the  Chemists  gained 
8ome  accession  of  strength  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  humoral  pathology.  Chemical  reasoning 
was  readily  adopted  to  explain  the  various  acri- 
monies which  were  supposed  to  infest  the  circu- 
lating mass,  and  thereby  to  give  origin  to  diseases. 
,On  this  ground  the  use  of  stimulating,  cordial  and 
sudorific  remedies  became  fashionable  throughout 
Europe^  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen,- 
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tufjr.  This  doctrine,  which  exhibits  the  last  gfi«l« 
mering  of  the  chemical  sect,  attained  its  utmost 
height^  and  was  taught  and  practised  with  the 

freatest  applause  by  the  celebtated  FkANcts  Dte 
#E  BoE,  more  known  by  his  Latin  name  of  Syl- 
vius, Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  who  continued  for  many  years  the  rnedi* 
cal  oracle  of  Europe,  and  gave  an  eminent  degree 
of  eclat  to  the  seminary  to  which  he  belooj^ed* 
With  this  physician  acidity  formed  the  principal 
source  of  morbid  aiFections,  and  he  extended  and 
supported  his  doctrine  by  every  analogy,  that  the 
learning  of  that  period  and  the  utmost  ingenuitf 
could  devise.  Agents  adapted  to  correct  or  expel 
this  acrimony  were  exalted  into  universal  remedies^ 
and  supplied  every  intention  of  cure* 

To  oppose  the  cardiac  and  akxipharmic  doctrines 
of  the  Sylvian  school,  which  often  consisted  in  doing 
violence  to  nature,  and  could  not  fail,  when  car* 
tied  to  extremes,  of  increasing'  the  .mischie£5  it 
Was  intended  to  remove,  required  the  powers  of  a 
great  and  original  mind.  For  this  pi:^pose  the  il-* 
fustrious  Sydenham  was  eminently  suited.  The  sa* 
gacity  of  this  physician  led  him,  by  an  almost  sei^^^ 
mg  intuition,  t^  discern  and  obey  the  dictates  of  na* 
ture,  and  to  afford  every  proper  assistance  without 
umng  her  to  useless  and  hazardous  efforts.  The 
effects  of  this  revolution  were  immediately  seen  io 
the  improved  treatment  of  acute  diseases  of  every 
class,  when,  instead  of  the  fashionable  alexiphar*^ 
mic  remedies,  intended  to  promote  imaginary  de- 
purations, by  additional  heat  and  increased  sti»- 
rnulus,  a  safer  antiphlogistic  or  cooling  pian  was 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  unload  the  oppressed  habit^ 
lo  reduce  excessive  action,  and  ta  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  system  for  the  subsequent  conflict. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century^ 
the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  mo* 
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4ica]  dieoryliad  attained  its  greatest  height.  Th€j 
mathematicians  were  alike  hostile  to  the  Galenists 
aad  Chemists.  With  equal  aversion  they  discarded 
the  qualities^  elements,  temperaments,  concoctions 
and  crises  of  the  Galenist ;  and  the  Arch^e^ls  of  Van 
Helmont,  the  salts,  the  svlpkur,  the  mercury,  the 
ecids^  alkalies,  effervescaices,  fermentations,  ebul^ 
litians  and  deflagrations  of  the  Chemist.  Instead 
of  ajph  objects  as  these,  the  mathematical  patho- 
logists endeavoured  to  direct  the  public  attention 
to  fnechanical  tension  and  relaxation,  to  true  and 
spurious  plethora,  to  obstruction  and  error  loci,  to 
excessive  or  deficient  motion  of  the  fluids ^  and  to 
their  lentor,  tenuity  or  dissolution.  Flushed  with 
their  success  in  astronomical  inquiries,  and  with 
their  dominion  over  the  globe  we  inhabit,  the 
Mathematicians  confidently  imagined  they  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  subjecting  the  province  of  me- 
dicine to  their  extensive  empire-  The  Chemists  of 
that  day  had  little  to  urge,  against  the  claims  of 
these  invaders.  Their  loose,  visionary  and  capri- 
cious doctrines  (for  such  was  undoubtedly  much 
of  the  chemistry  of  that  period)  could  make  no 
successful  'opposition  to  the  axioms,  postulates, 
propositions,  lemmas,  problems,  theorems,  demon- 
strations, corollaries,  and  calculations,  with  which 
the  mathematicians  were  constantly  armed  when 
they  entered  into  controversy.  Bellini,  of  Flo- 
rence, as  was  formerly  observed,  was  among  the 
first  medical  writers  who  introduced  mechanical 
reasoning;  and  soon  afterwards  the  application  of 
it  was  extended  still  further  by  Professor  Borblli, 
who  prosecuted  the  subject  with  great  learning  and 
aeal.  The  laborious  calculations  made  by  these 
mathematicians  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  heart  in 
propelling  the  blood,*  and  by  the  stomach  in  the  di- 

g  BoRELLi  believed  that  he  made  it  clearly  to  appear,  that  the  force  of 
fhe  heart  is  ec^ual  to  i%opoo pounds  weight;  while  Dr.  Keil's  calculatioi^ 
icdnces  the  power  of  the  left  veotricle  to  Jive  wnat*  • 
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gestion  of  food,  are  signal  examples  of  the  delu-' 
sion  which  then  occupied  the  most  respectable 
minds.  But  no  person  at  this  period  seems  to  have 
proceeded  further  in  this  course  than  the  celebrated 
Dr.  PiTCAiRN,  who,  during  some  of  the  last  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  held  a  medical  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  flattered 
himself  that  medical  principles  might  be  supported 
by  a  clear  train  of  mathematical  reasoning,  which 
would  defy  the  attacks  of  the  sophist,  and  which 
would  be  exempt  from  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
and  prejudice.  His  works  are  full  of  postulates, 
data  and  demonstrations.'  And,  after  a  long  parade 
of  geometrical  forms,  he  supposes  himselr  to  have 
arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  science  of  me- 
dicine.* 

The  mechanic  theory  of  medicine  is  now  so  ob- 
solete that  even  the  most  illiterate  affect  to  smile 
at  the  absurdities  of  that  kind,  which  were  often 
uttered  by  learned  men.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that;  amidst  all  its  extravagance,  it  was  an 
important  step  towards  improvement ;  and  it  will 
certainly  be  rescued  from  contempt  by  the  recol- 
lection that  it  was  once  honoured  with  the  great 
names  of  Borelli,  Boerhaave  and  Newton. 

The  Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  though  hurried 
into  wild  extremes  by  the  rage  of  mathematical 
reasoning  which  then  prevailed,  possessed  an  un- 
rivalled celebrity  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  history  of  medicine  at  that  period  par- 
ticularly dwells  on  the  merits  and  services  of  many 
of  their  physicians,  and  abundantly  justifies  their 
claim  to  distinction. 

Thus  stood  the  science  of  medicine  at  the  be- 

h  PiTCAiicN  concludes  his  chapter,  De  dhuione  Morhorum,  thus  trium- 
phantly ;  **  ^uapropter  non  dub'tto  me  solvisse  nohile  prohlema^  quod  est  ^  dato  morBe^ 
ini}enire  remedium,  yamque  opus  exegi"  Vide  Mlementa  Medicha  Pbysica^ 
J[fatbemati£a,  p.  1 77.  The  annals  of  science  can  scarcely  furnish  a  more 
»(|-iking  exam|>le  of  th^  delu^ipn  of  epthusiasm,  or  the  blindness  of  prejudiqp. 
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ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  auspi- 
cious period,  every  part  of  science  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  correct  and  improved  aspect,  and, 
from  the  vast  and  diversified  labours  of  the  pre- 
ceding age,  it  had  become  more  practicable  ♦  to 
select  and  combine  the  materials  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  theories  of  medicine  which  were  speedily 
to  appear.  Accordingly,  very  early  in  the  century 
three  new  and  considerably  different  systems  were 
presented  to  the  world  in  the  writings  of  Stahl, 
HoFFMAK,  and  Boerhaave.  And  they  are  the 
more  worthy  of  examination  at  the  present  time, 
as  they  not  only  engrossed  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians during  a  great  part  of  the  century,  but  as 
even  now  they  are  not  without  influence  upon 
principles  and  practice . 

Notwithstanding  the  seniority  of  Stahl  and 
Hoffman  by  a  few  years,  they  were,  as  theorists 
of  medicine,  strictly  the  cotemporaries  of  Boer- 
haave. It  is  judged  expedient  to  begin  with  the 
latter  in  this  place,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  and  celebrity  of  his  system,  but 
because  his  doctrines  held  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  predominant  philosophy  of  that  period,  and 
those  of  the  two  others  with  the  succeeding 
theories. 

Herman  Boerhaave  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  afl  respects  he  de- 
serves to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  adorned  the  medical  profession.  He 
possessed  a  vast  range  of  erudition,  and  had  cul- 
tivated the  auxiliary  branches  of  medicine  with 
such  assiduity,  that  he  particularly  excelled  in 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  botany.  No  physician, 
since  Galen,  has  so  authoritatively  swayed  the 
empire  of  opinion,  nor  been  more  universally  obey- 
ed in  the  schools  of  physic.     Endowed  by  nature 
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teith  a  powerful,  logical  and  systematic  mind,  ha 
^emed  to  be  desigped  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
of  error  and  prejudice  with  which  he  found  medi* 
cal  learning  overgrown,  to  collect  knowledge  from 
every  source,  and  to  present  it  to  the  world  em* 
bodied  in  that  clear,  consistent,  elegant  and  lumi- 
nous state  of  arrangement,  which  constitutes  him 
the  parent  of  medical  theory/ 

In  framing  his  system  of  physic,  Boerhaavb 
seems  diligently  to  have  studied  the  writings  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  physicians,  from  Hippo- 
crates down  to  Sydenham.  Though  extremely 
partial  to  the  mechanical  principles  of  Bbllini 
and  PiTCAiRN,  he  appears  to  have  endeavoured, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  divest  himself  of  prejudice 
in  favour  ot  former  systems,  and  to  make  a  candid 
and  genuine  selection  of  truth  from  every  source. 
Besides  availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  other  observers  of  nature  in  every 
age,  he  drew  many  of  his  doctrines  from  the  che- 
mical as  well  as  mathematical  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived. 

9  This  great  man  was  born  at  a  village  near  Leyden,  in  the  year  x66S» 
amd  died  in  1 738.  The  space  which  he  filled  in  the  scientific  world,  for 
tipwards  of  forty  years,  was  so  great,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  ignorant  of  his  immense  learning, 
liis  singular  talents,  or  his  numerous  and  inestimable  works.  His  moni 
|tnd  religious  character  is  as  worthy  of  commemoration  as  his  intellectual 
endowments.  **  Some,  though  few,*'  (says  his  great  disciple,  HallsiJ 
will  rival  him  in  erudition ;  his  divine  temper,  kind  to  all,  beneficent  to 
foes  and  adversaries,  detracting  from  no  man's  merits,  and  binding  by  £i- 
▼ours  his  daily  opponents,  may  perhaps  never  be  paralleled."  He  was  at 
once  a  practical  philosopher  and  an  eminent  christian*  No  one  was  ever 
less  moved  by  the  attacks  of  envy  and  malice ;  no  one  ever  bore  with  more 
firmness  and  resignation  the  evils  of  life.  Simplicity  was  the  chajraaerisic 
of  his  manners.  He  was  easy  and  familiar  in  his  converse ;  perfectly  free 
from  parade  of  every  kind;  grave  and  sober  in  demeanor,  and  yet  disposed 
to  pleasantry,  and  occasionally  induing  in  good  humoured  raillery.  He 
was  almost  adored  by  his  pupils,  whose  interests  he  regarded  with  the 
kindness  of  a  parent,  and  whom,  when  sick,  he  attended  preferably  to 
soy  other  patients.  Piety  of  the  most  amiable  cast,  was  wrought  in  the 
Tery  habit  of  his  soul;  the  perusal  of  the  scriptures  was  one  of  his  habitual 
amd  stated  employments;  and  the  business  of  every  day  was  preceded  by  the 
devotional  exercises  of  the  closet*  General  £iQgraj^by  by  John  Ailk£Vt 
M.  D*  and  otber^i  vol.  ii. 
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Bosi^haave's  Institutes j  which  is  \iAstkecreticai 
Work^  contain  all  the  discoveries  in  anatomy  and 
physiology  knowii  at  that  time;  and  that  system 
Jikewise  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  which  he 
thought  proper  to  adopt.  His  AphorismSy  or  prao- 
tical  work)  with  all  their  imperfections,  contain 
perhaps  more  medical  learning  than  any  book  ex* 
tant  of  the  same  size. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  BoefhaaxHatt 
system  is  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or 
disease,  upon  mechanical  principles.  Under  the 
impression  of  such  opinions  he  considered  the 
body  chiefly  as  an  hydraulic  machine^  com- 
posed of  a  conic,  elastic j  inflected  canal,  di^ 
vided  into  similar  less  canals,  all  proceedings 
from  the  same  trunk,  which  being  at  last  col- 
lected into  a  retiform  contexture,  mutually  open 
into  each  other,  and  send  off  two  orders  of  vessels, 
lymphatics  and  veins,  the  former  terminating  in 
different  cavities,  the  latter  in  the  heart;  that 
these  tubes  are  destined  for  the  convevance  of  the 
animal  fluids,  in  the  circulation  of  which  he  sup- 
posed life  to  consist,  and  on  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed motion  of  which  he  judged  health  to  de- 
pend. He  therefore  believed  obstruction  to  be  the 
proximate  czuist  of  most  diseases;  and  this  ob- 
struction he  supposed  to  be  produced  either  by  a 
tXMistriction  of  the  vessels,  or  by  a  lentor  in  th^ 
blood. 

In  Boerhaave's  doctrine  of  obstruction^  which 
is  fundamental  in  his  system,  he  makes  an  impor- 
tant use  of  LEtrwENiiOECK's  supposed  discoveries 
concerning  the  blood.  That  eminent  microsco- 
pical investigator  had  imagined  that  he  found  each 
f  lobule  of  red  blood  composed  of  six  serous  glo- 
ules,  the  serous  of  six  lymphatic  globules,  the 
lymphatic  of  six  other  globules  still  finer,,  and  «^ 
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bn  in  a  similar  progression  till  these'  particles  Werd 
diminished  down  to  the  finest  and  most  subtile  o£ 
all,  namely,  the  nervous  fluid.  According  to 
BoERHAAVE^s  Opinion,  the  diameters  of  the  vessels 
also  decreased  in  the  same,  regular  series^  perfectly 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  globules.  This 
explains  his  frequent  introduction  of  error  loci  in 
his  account  of  obstruction  and  inflammation.  But 
as  the  notions  of  Leuwenhoeck  on  this  subject  are 
now  generally  exploded,  so  likewise  must  .be  the 
inferences  and  doctrines  grounded  upon  them- 

It  was  taken  for  granted  by  Boerhaave,  and  by 
almost .  all  preceding  medical  writers,  that  dis* 
jeases  always  arise  either  from  so'me  depravity 
jdf  the  fluids,  or  some  fault  in  the  composition 
or  cohesion  of  the  simple  solids;  and  that  wher- 
ever such  disorders  exist,  they  are  always  sus* 
,ceptible  of  a  definite  character,  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  senses.  He  believed  the  fluids  to 
be  liable  to  contamination  by  acid  and  alkaline 
acrimony,  and  by  other  morbific  matters  variously 
c<MQStituted,  and  to  be  disordered  by  lentor  and 
excessive  tenuity.  The  simple  solid,  according  to 
Jhis  doctrine,  is  subject  to  very  frequent  changes  of 
.condition,  from  weakness  and  excessive  stifihess  or 
elasticity,  and  from  laxity  and  rigidity. 

Boerhaave  supposed  the  proximate  cause  of 
fev^r  to  consist  in  a  lentor  or  viscidity  prevailing  in 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  stagnating  in  the  extreme 
vessels.  To  this  he  attributed  the  cold  stage  of 
fevers,  and  all  its  consequences.  It  is  true  that 
he  afterwards  introduced,  though  with  some  doubt 
and  hesitation,  as  an  additional  part  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  an  inertia  of  that  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid  which  is  destined  to  the  heart.  It  was 
one  of  his  positions,  that  the  morbid  heat  in  fever,- 
.being  a  symptom  only^^  might  therefore  be  disre- 
garded. 
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Mis  doctrines  6f  acid  and  alkaline  acrimony,  of 
fermentationy  and  of  morbific  matter  in  the  blood, 
were  evidently  derived  from  the  chemical  theories 
which  then  prevailed;  And  from  the  mechanical 
philosophy  he  borrowed  his  opinions  concerning 
the  diseases  of  the  simple  solid;  concerning  defici- 
ent or  excessive  circulatory  motion;  concerning 
obstruction  and  error  loci;^  and  concerning  the 
lentor  and  morbid  tenuity  of  the  fluids. . 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this 
system  are  numerous  and  important.  Though  it 
was  exhibited  by  the  illustrious  author  in  a  very 
attractive  and  elegant  form,  and  long  possessed  an 
unrivalled  degree  of  reputation ;  yet  it  appears  that 
time  and  the  great  mass  of  improvements  since 
made  in  every  department  of  medical  knowledge 
have  effected  its  entire  overthrow. 

The  leading  defects  in  the  Boerhaavian  system 
are  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  humoral  patho- 
logy, and  a  constant  neglect  of  the  moving  powers 
of  the  animal  body.  In  his  notions  of  various  acri- 
monies and  of  lentor  he  yielded  almost  entirely  to  a 
hypothetical  mode  of  reasoning.  In  his  consider- 
ation of  the  diseases  of  the  solids,  he  dwelt  too 
much,  on  the  changes  of  the  simple  inanimate  solid, 
and  too  little  on  those  of  the  living  or  vital  solid. 
Most  of  the  faults,  however,  of  his  theory  are 
chargeable  rather  on  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  on  the  general  imperfection  of  knowledge  at 
that  period,  compared  with  the  present,  than  on 
any  defects  in  himself.  It  is  surprizing  that  he 
considered  his  system  as  having  advanced  so  near 
to  perfection ;  for  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years 
after  he  had  formed  it,  he  seems  to  have  made  in  ' 
all  that  time  but  few  corrections  or  additions  which 
can  be  thought  to  be  of  any  moment. 

j  By  this  phrase  is  meant  the  entrance  of  particks  of  the  hlood  lata 
vessels  whose  capacity  is  too  small  to  transnut  them. 
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The  next,  medical  theorist  whose  system  dfe- 
piands  notice,  is  George  Ernest  Stahl,  Professor 
of  Medicine  ^t  Halle,  in  Saxony,  who  was  so  illus- 
triously distinguished  for  his  improvements  in  Che- 
mistry, mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work- 
for  a  long  time  this  was  the  prevailing  system  in 
Germany  5  and  the  traces  of  it  may  be  discerned 
in  many  modern  writings,  which  still  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  authority. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system  is  that 
the  rational  soul  of  man  presides  over,  and  governs 
the  whole  economy  of  his  body  both  in  health  and 
sickness.  In  all  ages  physicians  have  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, by  which  it  is  enabled  to  resist  injuries,  and 
to  correct  and  remove  the  diseases  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  This  power,  by  many  of  the  ancients,, 
was  vaguely  termed  nature^  and  under  the  denoml- 
nation  aims  conservatrix  et  medicatrix  natwrce,  has 
been  long  celebrated  in  the  schools  of  medicine. 

Stahl  explicitly  founds  his;  system  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  this  power  of  naturCy  so  much  spoken 
of,  is  nothing  else  than  a  faculty-  of  the  rational 
soul.*  On  many  occasions  he  imagines  the  soul 
to  act  independently  of  the  state  of  the  body;  and 
that,  without  any  physical  necessity  arising  from  a 
particular  state,  the  soul,  merely  in  consequence  of 
its  intelligence,  perceiving  '  the  application  of 
noxious  powers,  or  the  approach  of  disease  from 
any  cause,  immediately  excites  such  motions  in  the 
body  as  are  suited  to  obviate  the  hurtful  or  pemi- 


k  It  appears  that  physicians  are  by  no  meaos  nnammous  in  their  modiBf 
ef  Qcderstanding  tht  StabHan  theory.  In  proof  of  this  the  following^ 
quotation  is  olSered  from  a  writer  of  high  repatation.'*  StahX;  has  been 
reproached  for  having  ascribed  too  much  to  the  soul;  but  they  who  have 
done  this,  either  have  never  read  his  works,  or  did  not  understand  them. 
The  soul,  according  to  Stahl,  is  a  being  purely  material;  or  rather  he 
admitted  no  soul}  •^  the  vita!  prmcipfe  of  an  orgaaised  body.'*  ZiIh 
MERMAN  on  MxJ^cricnet^  vol.  i.  p.  99« 
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cious  effects  which  might  otherwise  take  place.  He 
sometimes  mentions  two  opposite  principles  or  pro- 
pensities in  the  human  frame;  one  constantly  and 
4iniformiy  tending  to  corruption  and  decay,  the 
other  to  life  and  health ;  the  former  founded  on  the 
elementary  composition  of  the  body,  the  latter  de- 
pending immediately  on  the  energy  of  the  mind 
or  soul.  By  means  of  the  nerves,  the  influence  of 
the  soul  is  extended  to  every  part  of  the  system, 
and  if  their  action  be  impeded  or  deranged,  disease 
is  the  unavoidable  consequence.  A  plethora  and 
lentor  of  the  blood  is  therefore  the  proximate  cause 
of  disease,  as  the  energy  of  the  mind  is  thereby 
diminished,  and  its  action  on  the  body  obstructed. 
Hence,  to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  to  break  down  the 
slentor  of  the  blood,  the  soul  exerts  all  its  powers, 
and  excites  haemorrhages,  sweats,  diarrhoeas,  fevers, 
and  the  like.  These  efforts  are  sometimes  happy 
and  successful;  at  other  times  they  fail  to  answer 
the  purpose,  and  may  occasionally  even  do  mischief, 
especially  when  opposed  by  the  improper  interfer- 
ence of  physicians,  or  by  some  internal  accidental 
or  organic  impediment. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  health  and  disease  which 
Stahl  deliveried  to  his  pupils  and  readers,  and 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  and  support 
by  all  his  great  powers  of  learning  and  injg^enuity. 
But,  in  his  ponderous  volume  on  this  subject,  en* 
titled  Theoria  Medica  Vera^  we  look  in  vain,  for 
the  logical  arrangement,  the  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity which  are  constantly  displayed  in  the  writings 
of  BoERHAAVE.  There  were  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, in  various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, many  followers  of  Stahl,  who  thoroughly 
imbibed  his  principles,  and  pursued  his  practice  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  Among  these,  Juncker 
and  Carl,  particularly  the  former,  in  his  work,  en-r 
titled  Compectus  Therapei^  Specialise  have  given 
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a  much  better  account  than  himself  of  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  their  Preceptor. 

To  many,  the  Staklian  theory  appears  so  fanciful 
and  absurd,  that  they  can  scarcely  think  it  deserv- 
ing of  a  serious  refutation.  But  still,  it  has  been 
often  thought  there  are  such  appearances  of  intel- 
ligence and  design  in  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  many  eminent  physicians  have  been 
induced  to  countenance  similar  opinions.  Among 
these  may  b§  mentioned  Perrault,  in  France ; 
Nichols  and  MEAD,in  England ;  Porter  field  and 
SiMSON,  in  Scotland;  Gaubius,  in  Holland;  and 
perhaps  Whytt,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  writers  who  adopt  the  opinions  of  Stahl, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  Nichols  and  Qaubius 
may  be  considered  as  two  of  those  who  deserve  the 
highest  consideration.'    The  consequences  resultr 


/  In  an  elegant  prelection  by  Dr.  Nichols,  which  he  published  under 
the  title  of  Oratio  de  Amma  Mediea,  we  find  the  following  visionary  ex- 
cesses of  Stablianhm*  According  to  him,  the  soul  at  first  forms  the  body» 
smd  governs  it  ever  afterwards.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  prudence  of  the  soul, 
^at  the  semen  is  not  perfected  in  males,  till  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
system  are  prepared  for  generation ;  and  he  sees  her  sagacity  in  the  slow 
and  gradual  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  thereby  dividing  the  force  of  the 
disease  and  greatly  lessening  the  danger.  After  violent  pain  or  exhaustion 
t>y  fatigue,  the  soul  hides  herself  in  sle^p,  in  order  to  recruit  the  body  or 
to  rectify  any  disorder ;  hence  the  inclination  to  sleep  after  child-birth  ;* 
hence  also  the  frequent  sleeping  of  infants,  whose  anima  is  so  engrossed 
with  attention  to-  the  vital  motions  as  to  mind  little  else.  When  t6o  much 
distracted  and  perplexed  with  external  things,  she  often  neglects  her  in- 
ternal duties ;  and  hence  health  is  so  much  impaired  by  fear,  grief,  love 
and  other  violent  passions.  He  also  accuses  the  soul  of  occasional  fits  of 
caprice  and  ill- humour,  by  which  she  is  led  to  disregard  her  office,  "and  in- 
dulge herself  in  freaks  of  petulance  and  perverscness.  In  fevers,  the  sud- 
den failing  of  the  strength  and  pulse  ought  to  be  regarded,  he  tells  us,  af 
signs  of  the  souFs  abandoning  the  body  in  despair,  and  intending  soon  to 
relinquish  if.  Nay,  he  sometimes  imputes  to  her  cowardice  and  fcdly  ia 
euffering  the  body  to  sink  under  diseases  by  no  means  deadly  in  their  owiy 
nature ;  in  falling  into  undue  alarm  and  trepidation,  thereby  becoming 
unfit  CO  discharge  her  ofiice,  and  being  often  precipitated  into  miKhief  and 
injury;  and  in  deserting  her  post  in  a  moment  of  peril,  when,  were  she 
always  wise  enough  to  neglect  things  of  inferior  moment,  and  to  attend 
solely  to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  she  might  not  only  prevent  dis- 
eases, so*  far  at  least  as  they  proceed  from  internal  causes,  but  might  pro^ 
tract  the  life  of  man  to  an  indefinite  period,  it  may  be.  to  a  ^lousao^ 
years !  \  Vide  Oratio  de  Anima  Medica^  passim.  -        * 
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ing  from  such  doctrines  may  be  discovered  from 
what  appears  in  their  writings.  If  it  be  thought 
proper  to  admit  such  a  capricious  government  of 
the  animal  economy  as  these  writers  in  some  in- 
stances maintain,  it  will  follow  that  a  rejection 
must  take  place  of  all  the  physical  and  mechanicai 
reasoning  which  is  employed  concerning  the  human 
body. 

Nor  are  the  consequences  of  such  doctrines  coir* 
fined  to  reasoning  and  speculation.  It  appears 
that  Stahl  and  his  followers,  in  the  whole  of  their 
practice,  whatever  may  have  been  asserted  to  the 
contrary,  were  very  much  governed  by  their 
general  principles.  Trusting  to  the  wisdom  and 
constant  attention  of  nature^  they  proposed  the  art 
of  curing  diseases  hy  expectation.  As  practitioners,- 
therefore,  they  seem  to  have  been  cautious,  inde- 
cisive and  timid  in  the  extreme  j  they  adopted,  for 
the  most  part,  only  very  feeble,  inert  and  frivolous 
reniedies;  and  they  strenuously  opposed  the  use 
of  some  of  those  which  are  most  efficacious  and 
the  most  deserving  of  confidence. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however,  to  the 
Stahlian  practitioners  not  to  acknowledge  that 
they  greatly  enriched  medical  science,  by  their  in-* 
cessant  and  unwearied  observation  of  the  history 
and  phenomena  of  diseases,  and  were  instrumental 
in  directing  the  attention  of  physicians  to  those 
salutary  efforts  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  too  ac- 
curately understood,  nor  too  diligently  pursued 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

Frederick  Hoffman  is  the  last  of  the  three  il- 
lustrious systematists  whose  different  theories  of 
medicine  were  disclosed  jto  the  world  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the 
colleague  and  rival  of  Stahl  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  and  a  most  learned  and.voluminous  writer. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  he  flourished  as  a  pracv 
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titioner  and  author,  enjoyed  a  splendid  reputation^ 
and  added  greatly  to  the  mass  of  medical  science. 
Hoffman  had  the  discernment  early  to  perceive 
the  error  of  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  hypothetical  doctrines  of  the  Aw- 
moral  pathology^  and  the  other  wild  opinions  then 
prevailing  among  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
theorists.  He  set  himself  to  cultivate  and  improve 
what  BoERHAAVE  had  neglected.  He  diligently 
undertook  to  explore  the  functions  and  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system^  and  wisely  concluded  that 
noxious  causes  much  more  generally  affect  the 
solid  moving  potvers  than  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
body.  He  admitted,  indeed,  into  his  system  some 
portion  of  the  mechanical,  Cartesian  and  chemical 
doctrines  which  bad  previously  prevailed ;  but 
these  did  not  blind  him  to  the  light  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 
According  to  him,  atony  and  spasm  are  the  great 
sources  or  disease ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  all  internal  disorders  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  some  preternatural  affection  of  the  liv- 
ing solid. "" 

^  Hoffman's  pathology  of  fever  deservedly  ex- 
cited great  attention.  Though  he  undertook,  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
tentions of  nature,  he  certainly  contemplated  her 
process  in  fever  with  more  sagacity,  and  rejecting 
chemical  and  mechanical  analogies  on  this  subject, 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause  of  fever  in  the 
peculiar  nature  and  affections  of  the  vital  motions. 
He  supposed  the  noxious  cause  producing  fever, 
(in  the  language  of  the  schools,  the  remote  cause) 
to  operate  first  on  the  living  solids,  producing  a 
general  spasm  of  the  nervous  and  fibrous  system, 
Degirining  in  the  external  parts,  and  proceeding 

m  Vide  Fred.  HorPMAN,  Opera  Omnia  PbysUo'Medlca^  vol,  i,  JBdei* 
JSff#.  SjftUm%  torn*  lit*  §  z.  cap«  iv^  p.  308*    Gc»a6Ta  edition* 
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towards  the  center.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  must 
of  course  take  place,  impelling  the  circulating 
fluids  in  an  increased  ratio  on  the  heart  and  lungs; 
which  stimulating  these  organs  to  increased  action, 
the  fluids  are  thereby  repelled  towards  the  extre-^ 
mities,  and  thus  the  phenomena  of  fever  are  pro- 
duced. There  are,  therefore,  according  to  Hoff- 
man, two  distinct  sets  of  motions  in  fever;  the  first, 
from  the  extremities  towards  the  center,  arising 
immediately  from  the  spasm,  and  accompanied  by 
a  small  pulse,  anxiety  and  oppression;  the  second, 
from  the  center  towards  the  surface,  which  is  the 
effort  of  nature  to  resolve  the  spasm,  and  indicated 
by  a  full  strong  pulse  and  increased  heat.  The 
first  of  these  sets  of  motions  is  baneful,  and  some- 
times fatal ;  the  second  is  medicinal  and  salutary. 
By  these  views  of  the  nature  of  fever,  he  supposes, 
the  physician  ought  to  be  directed  in  counteract- 
ing the  morbid  actions,  and  in  assisting  the  sana- 
tive process  of  nature." 

The  general  pathological  doctrines  of  Hoffmait 
undoubtedly  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and 
form  a  distinguished  era  in  the  history  of  medical 
theory.  Though  his  opinions  on  the  subject  offe- 
rer, however  improved  by  a  succeeding  theorist, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  rapidly  falling  into  disre- 
pute ;  still  they  evince  deep  and  just  views  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  much  observatipn  of  the  na- 
ture and  phenomena  ofdiseases. 

The  originality  of  Hoffmanns  scheme  of  patho- 
logy has  been  brought  into  question;  and  nobody 
can  doubt  that  he  received  many  important  hints 
from  preceding  writers.  Van  Helmont  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
cervous  system  with   any  discertiment.      Some, 

n  Hot f  MAN,  0/.  Omn.  voL  L  torn.  IL  p.  io» 
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indeed,  have  gone  so  far  ^  to  pronounce  him  the 
author  of  the  spasmodic  theory  of  fever;  but  what- 
ever intimations  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  given 
of  febrile  spasm  in  diflferent  parts  of  his  huge  in- 
digested work,  they  are  surely  too  crjude  and  in- 
distinct to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  theory  of 
fever.  Dr.  Willis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  also  laid  some  foundation  for 
this  doctrine,  in  his  Pathologia  Cei^ebri  et  Ner- 
vorum; and  Baglivi,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  had  improved  it  still  further  in  his 
Specimen  de  Fibra  Motrici  et  Morbosa!* 
\  The  theory  of  diseases  last  stated  formed  the 
ground-work  of  a  system  which  was  adopted  and 
taught  for  many  years,  with  great  celebrity,  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Cullen,  of  Edinburgh.  He  as- 
sumed the  general  principle  of  Hoffman,  that 
the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  can  only  be 
explained  by  referring  them  to  the  state  and  affec- 
tions of  the  primary  moving  powers  of  the  animal 
economy.  He  endeavoured  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation and  uses  of  this  principle  as  far  as  possible; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  expunged  certam  hypo- 
thetical doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology,  w^hich 
Hoffman  had  suffered  to  remain,  and  to  depre- 
ciate  the  value  of  his  system. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  embraced  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  the  brairiy  with  all  its  ramifications  and 
dependencies  combined  to  form  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, is  the  primary  organ  of  the  human  body, 
whose  different  conditions  constitute  the  various 
states  of  health  and  disease.  In  pursuance  of  this 
hypothesis,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  instead 
of  being  the  principal  of  the  vital  functions,  as  in 

9  Dr.  F£RRiA&»  of  Manchester,  in  the  preface  to  hts  MaRcat  Hitiorin 
and  Rifleetienst  makes  the  following  remark :  **  The  assertion  of  a  spas- 
modic state  of  the  extreme  vessels  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  commonlj 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Hoffman,  was  first  made  by  Dft  Puns,  in  his  compre- 
hensive treatise  fft  JFdrt.' 
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the  Bocrhaavian  doctrine,  occupies  only  a  secon- 
dary degree  of  importance  in  the  animal  economy. 
Dr.  CuLLEN  supposed  it  to  be  evident  that  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  iii 
the  brain,  which  unites  the  several  parts,  and 
forms  them  into  a  whole,  is  at  different  times  in 
different  degrees  of  mobility  and  force.  To  these 
different  states  he  applies  the  terms  of  excitement 
and  collapse.  To  that  state  in  which  the  mobility 
and  force  are  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
the  fiinctions,  or  where  these  states  are  any  way 
pretematurally  increased,  he  gives  the  name  of 
excitement;  and  to  that  state  in  which  the  mobility 
and  force  are  not  sufficieif  for  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  functions,  or  when  they  are  ditninished 
from  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  before,  he 
gives  the  name  of  collapse/ 

Dr.  CuLLEN*s  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
fever  have  excited  much  attention  and  controversy 
in  the  medical  world.  He  delivers  an  account  of 
them  in  the  following  words :  "  Upon  the  whole^ 
our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly  this.  The  re- 
mote causes  are  certain  sedative  powers  applied  to 
the  nervous  system^  which,  diminishing  the  ener- 
gy of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the 
whole  of  the  functions,  and  particularly  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  extreme  vessels.  Such,  however,  is, 
iat  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, that  this  debility  proves  an  indirect  stimulus 
to  the  sanguiferous  system ;  whence,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  cold  stiage,  and  spasm  connected 
with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries 
is  increased,  and  continues  so  till  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  ex- 
tending this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  re- 

•     p  S€C  hil  Intfauta  of  Medicine^  J  1^6  to  T35. 
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storing  thetefore  their  action,  and  thereby  e*sptf^ 
cially  overcoming  the  spasm  affecting  them;  upoi* 
the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweaty 
and  other  marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretoriesy 
take  place/'^ 

As  Hoffman's  theory  of  fever  evidently  pro- 
duced that  of  CuLLEN,  it  is  proper  to  ascertaiir 
the  points  of  variance  betweien  them.  According 
to  Hoffman^  the  first  effect  of  the  remote  cause 
of  fever  is  the  spasm,  producing  a  re-action,  aa 
has  already  been  stated  iti  the  account  given  of 
his  doctrine.  Cullen  introduced  a  previous  link 
into  the  chain  of  effects:  he  contended  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  noxious  power  (the  remote  cause) 
was  a  general  debility,  consisting  in  a  diminution 
of  the  energy  of  the  brain.  To  this  debility  he 
attributes  the  spasm,  and  to  the  spasm  the  re-ac-* 
tion  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  which  re-action 
continuing  till  the  spasm  is  resolved,  removes  thef 
debility  and  the  disease.  According  to  Hoffman, 
the  -spasm  belongs  to  the  class  of  motions  which* 
he  pronounces  to  be  baneful;  but  Cullen  pre-» 
sumes  it  to  be  salutary,  arid  therefore  ascribes  ity 
in  the  language  of  the  schools^  to  the  vis  medica-* 
trix^atuue. 

Dr.  Cullen's  theory  of  fever  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and,  for  a  considerable  time^ 
maintained  its  ascendency,  especially  in  the  British 
dominions  and  in  the  United  States.  Few,  hbw*- 
ever,  at  the  present  day,  seem  to  consider  it  as 
tenable.  The  author  has  not  undertaken  to  ex-' 
plain  in  what  manner  the  debility  in  the  whole  of 
the  functions  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the 
sanguiferous  system ;  nor  how  this  stimulus  ope* 
rates  in  exciting  the  cold  stage  and  spasm*  The 
co-existence  of  atony  and  spasm  in  the  same  vessek 

, J  Pint  ttn€^  of'  Ue  Practice  of  Physic^  vol.  i.  p«  55^ 
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is  regarded  by  many  as  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
No  explanation  is  offered  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  augmented 
by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage  and  spasm. 
The  process  by  which  this  augmentation  restores 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  extends  swch  energy 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  is  also  left  entirely  in  the 
dark.  His  introduction  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
natune  is  liable  to  almost  all  the  objections  of 
the  anima  medica  of  Stahl,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  no  better  than  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance. In  all  these  respects,  and  many  others,  this 
celebrated  doctrine  rests  on  hypothetical  ground. 
This  will  appear  the  more  surprizing,  as  the 
learned  author  professed  to  disclaim  all  those  hy- 
pothetical opinions  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
theories;  and  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
his  doctrine  of  fever  was  only  an  induction  from  a 
generalization  of  facts. 

It  would  be  injustice,  however,  to  Dr.  Cullek, 
not  to  subjoin  that  his  merits  are  extensive  and 
universally  acknowledged.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
faithful  collector  of  facts.  His  works  often  con- 
tain admirable  descriptions  and  sagacious  discri- 
minations of  diseases.  His  great  excellence  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  methodical  arrangement. 
But  it  is  commonly  remarked,  and  apparently 
with  truth,  that  he  was  much  more  successful  in 
demolishing  the  systems  of  others  than  in  erecting 
his  own. 

The  next  system  which  demands  attentiori,  in 
the  order  of  time,  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh.  This  original,  eccentric,  unfortunate 
man  framed  a  physiological  and  pathological 
theory,  wh'ich,  amidst  great  errors,  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  contains  many  vigorous  con* 
4;eptions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  some  which  it  is 
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probable  the  improvements  of  future  tirrfes  wil|. 
serve  much  further  to  elucidate  and  confirm. 

Brown  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  his  system, 
the  existence  of  an  unknown  principle,  on  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  stimuli,  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  health  and  disease  depend,  and  which  he  de- 
nominated excitability.  This  excitability  he  be* 
lieved  to  vary  in  different  animals,  and  in  the  same 
animal  at  different  times.  As  it  is  more  intense, 
the  animal  is  more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  ex* 
citing  powers.  Exciting  powers,  or  stimuli,  may 
be  referred  to  two  classes ;  either  external,  as  heat, 
food,  wine,  poisons,  contagions,  the  blood,  se- 
creted fluids  and  air;  or  internal,  such  as  the  func- 
tions of  the -body  itself,  muscular  motion,  thought, 
emotion  and  passion.  Excitability  produces  no 
effect,  or  rather  does  not  exist,  unless  exciting 
powers  are  applied ;  for  if  they  are  entirely  with- 
drawn, death  as  certainly  ensues  as  when  excita- 
bility is  consumed  by  the  excessive  application  of 
them;  life  is  therefore  a /(?rce^/^te/<?.  Excitement 
may  be,  in  just  measure,  too  great  or  too  small. 
Stimuli  applied  in  due  proportion  produce  that  just 
degree  of  excitement  which  constitutes  the  state 
of  health.  If  the  stimuli  are  diminished  below  the 
healthy  proportion,  he  supposed  the  excitability 
to  accumulate ;  if  increased  beyond  this  propor- 
tion, to  be  expended ;  and  on  these  opposite  states 
he  attempted  to  found  a  theory  of  diseases,  de- 
nominating the  former  direct,  the  latter  indirect 
debility.  Diseases  he  divided  into  two  classes. 
Sthenic  and  Asthenic^  or  such  as  arise  from  in- 
creased or  diminished  excitement.  He  believed 
no  agent  on  the  living  body  could  properly  receive 
the  title  of  sedatives  and  insisted  that  every  power 
that  acts  on  such  a  body  is  stimulant,  or  produces 
excitement  by  expending  excitability.  Whatever 
ppwers  therefore  may  be  employed,  and  however 
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they  may  vary  from  such  as  are  habitually  applied 
to  produce  due  excitement,  tHey  can  only  weaken 
the  system  by  urging  it  into  too  much  motion,  or 
suffering  it  to  sink  into  languor.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  included  both  the  nervous  and  muscular 
powers  under  the  term  of  excitability ;  yet  he  did 
not  consider  the  excitability  as  a  property  residing 
in  and  depending  upon  the  mechanism  of  particu- 
lar parts,  but  as  an  uniform,  undivided  property, 
pervading  the  whole  system,  which  cannot  be 
affected  in  any  one  without  being  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  in  every  other  part. 

Dr.  Brown  supposes  the  proximate  cause  of 
fever  to  consist  in  debility,  which  may  be  either 
direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
iloxious  powers  previously  applied  to  the  system. 
Hence  he  makes  two  divisions  of  fevers:  1st. 
Those  which  depend  on  direct  debility,  such  as' 
intermittent  fevers,  typhus,  &c.  2d.  Those  which 
depend  on  indirect  debility,  such  as  malignant 
fever,  confluent  small-pox,  plague,  &c.  Having 
therefore  assigned  to  fever  its  place  in  his  series  of 
descending  excitement,  he  neglected  particularly 
to  inquire  into  its  symptoms,  or  to  enlarge  on  its 
treatment.  TJ^us  debility,  i^v^hich  was  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  Dr.  Cullen,  formed,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  essence  of  fever. 
He  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  spasm;  he 
ridiculed  re-action  and  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce; 
and  he  wholly  overlooked  the  phenomena  of  mor- 
bid association  and  morbid  heat. 

-In  a  word,  the  basis  of  Dr.  Brown's  system 
seems  to  be  this;  in  whatever  state  of  the  body, 
whether  healthy  or  diseased,  there  always  exists 
either  too  strong  or  too  weak*  an  excitement. 
Hence  there  can  be  only  two  species  of  disease, 
two  methods  of  treatment,  and  two  kinds  of  me- 
flicinal  agents. 
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In  framing  his  system,  Brown  seems  to  have 
combined  the  irritability  and  sensibility  of  H^l-- 
LER  to  form  his  excitability;  and  to  that  eminent 
physiologist  he  was  probably  more  indebted  for  the 
first  hints  of  his  doctrine,  and  especially  for  the 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  than  to  any  preceding 
writer.  His  general  principles  are  supposed  moro 
correctly  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  animal  econo^ 
my  in  health  than  in  disease.  The  fundamental 
position,  that  excitability  is  accumulated  and  ex- 
pended in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  stimulation,  ap- 
pears to  be  confirmed  by  many  facts  concerning 
the  application  of  heat  and  the  taking  in  of  food, 
during  the  healthy  states  of  the  body,  or  when  it 
is  only  affected  by  cold  or  hunger.  Whether  it 
equally  holds  good  in  the  state  of  disease  is  more 
liable  to  doubt.  He  was  acquainted  with  only 
one  mode  of  action  of  the  living  principle,  that 
whiph  has  been  described  by  a  succeeding  theorist 
under  the  name  of  irritation ;  while  he  was  wholly 
regardless  of  the  influence  of  sensation,  volition 
and  association.  He  neglected,  or  was  ignorant  ' 
of  most  of  the  important  relations  which  the  doc- 
trines of  modem  chemistry  bear  to  the  animal 
economy,  and  to  the  composition  of  animal  mat-r 
ter.  These,  however,  comprise  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  criticisms  to  which  this  system  is  ex- 
posed. 

But  with  all  these,  and  many  more  faults,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  praise  of  genius  and  ori- 
ginality in  an  eminent  degree  belongs  to  Dr.  Brown, 
The  simplicity,  comprehensiveness  and  consist- 
ency, as  well  as  novelty,  of  his  system,  gave  it 
a  very  seducing  appearance,  and  contributed  greats 
ly  to  its  prevalence.  One  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lences of  it,  as  applied  not  only  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  but  to  the  general  conduct  and  preserva^r 
tion  of  health,  is,  that  it  impresses  on  th^  mind  ji 
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teftse  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  suddenly 
gomg  from  one  extreme  of  exicitement  to  another/ 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new 
medical  theory  was  presented  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  celebrated  work  which 
he  entitled  Zoonomia. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is,  iii  every  part 
of  the  animal  system,  a  living  principle,  which  is 
termed  Sensorial  Power,  which  is  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause  of  all  its  motions,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secreted  in  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row. This  sensorial  power  is  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  in  four  different  ways,  or  it  possesses;, 
in  other  words,  four  different  faculties  or  modes 
of  action,  which,  in  their  passive  state,  are  de- 
nominated irritabilityj  sensibility^  voluntarity,  and 
associabilitys  and  in  their  active  state,  or  during 
exertion,  they  are  termed  irritation,  sensation,  vo-^ 
lition,  and  association.  The  faculty  termed  irrita-- 
tion  is  exerted,  and  produces  fibrous  motions  in 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  external  bodies 
acting  on  any  part  of  the  system  where  sensorial 
power  resides.  That  of  sensation  is  exerted  in 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
occasioned  by  fibrous  motions  originally  produced 
by  the  sensorial  power  of  irritation.  That  of  vo- 
lition is  exerted  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of 
desire  or  aversion,  occasioned  by  fibrous  motions, 
which  had  been  previously  produced  by  the  senso- 
rial power  of  sensation.  That  of  association  is  at 
first  exerted  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of 
fibrous  motions,  previously  occasioned  by  irritation, 
sensation,  or  volition. 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  modes  of  action  of 
the  sensorial  power.  Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  de- 
liver the  other  fundamental  principles  of  his  theory. 

r  Sqe  Brown's  Mlt^cnf*,  pasum. 
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During  the  application  of  any  of  the  above-s 
mentioned  stimuli,  the  sensorial  power  becomes 
exhausted ;  on  the  contrary,  while  any  of  them  are 
withdrawn,  it  becomes  accumulated. 

In  order  to  illustrate  and  establish  his  important 
doctrine  of  association.  Dr.  Darwin  asserts  that 
there  are  various  circles  of  associate  motions  in  the 
animal  system,  which  may  take  their  names  from 
that  faculty  of  the  sensorial  power  by  which  they 
are  introduced.  Those  circles,  for  example,  which 
are  introduced  by  an  irritative  motion,  may  be 
termed  irritative  associate  motions;  and>  in  like 
manner,  the  sensitive  and  voluntary  associate  mo- 
tions are  produced  and  denominated.  All  these 
several  circles  of  motions  act  on  one  another  by 
means  of  the  sensorial  power  of  association;  they 
may  be  affected  by  other  sensorial  motions,  such 
as  those  of  irritation,  sensation  and  volition;  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  compounded,  each  one 
of  smaller  circles;  as  for  instance,  the  great  circle 
of  irritative  associate  motions  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  smaller  circles  of  the  same  kind. 

Conformably  to  this  scheme  of  association,  the 
introductory  link  of  any  circle  of  associate  motions 
may  have  its  action  increased,  diminished,  or  sus- 
tained in  the  natural  degree.  The  first  may  take 
place  either  in  consequencfe  of  excess  of  sensorial 
power,  the  stimuli  being  in  their  accustomed  de- 
gree ;  or  in  consequence  of  excess  of  stimuli,  the 
sensorial  power  being  in  its  natural  degree ;  or  in 
consequence  of  excess  of  both.  The  second  may 
arise  either  from  want  of  sensorial  power,  the 
stimulus  being  in  its  usual  degree;  or,  from  sub* 
duction  of  stimuli,  the  sensorial  power  being  in  its 
natural  quantity;  or  from  want  of  sensorial  power 
and  subduction  of  stimuli.  The  third  takes  place, 
when  both  the  sensorial  p6wer  and  the  stimuli  are 
in  proper  degree.     In  some  cases,  the  morbidly  in- 
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cYeased,  as  well  as  the  morbidly  diminished  action* 
of  the  introductory  link  of  a  circle  of  associate  mo- 
tions are  followed  by  siitiilar  actions  of  the  other 
links;  at  other  times,  by  contrary  actions:  In  the 
former  case  there  is  direct^  in  the  latter,  reverse 
sympathy.  The  morbidly  diminished  Actions  aris- 
ing from  subduction  bf  stimuli  are  sooner  relieved 
than  such  as  are  occasioned  by  want  of  sensorial 
power.  The  morbidly  increased  actions  which 
arise  from  excess  of  sensorial  power  are  more  vio- 
lent than  those  which  are  produced  by  excess  of 
stimuli.  Hence  inflammatory  diseases  are  common- 
ly preceded  by  subduction  of  Stimuli,  and  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  sensorial  power.  But  wheii 
excess^  of  sensorial  pow^r  is  acted  upon  by  excess 
of  stimuli,  the  exertion  which  follows  is  far  greater 
and  more  destructive.  Hence  the  mortification 
of  frozen  limbs  when  brought  near  the  fire. 

According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  all  those  parts  which 
are  subjected,  during  health,  to  perpetual  action,  as 
the  heart  and  arteries,  accumulate  sensorial  power 
faster  when  impeded,  than  those  whigh  are  sub- 
jected only  to  intermitted  action.  When  stimulf, 
which  are  usually  applied  to  any  particular  parfcpf 
the  system,  are  withdrawn^  an  accumulation  of  sen- 
sorial power  takes  place  there,  proportioned  to  the 
subduction  of  those  stimuli  and  to  the  state  of  that 
part. 

The  exertion  bf  ^ny  part  of  the  system.  Dr. 
Darwin  believes,  may  be  proper^  or  greater,  or 
smaller  than  it  ought  to  be.  All  diseases,  there- 
fore, originate  in  the  exuberance,  deficiency,  or 
retrograde  action,  of  the  faculties  of  the  sensorium, 
as  their  proximate  cause;  and  consist  in  the  dis- 
ordered motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  body,  as  the 
proximate  eflPect  of  the  exertions  of  those  dis- 
ordered faculties.  Hence,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  before  mentioned,   health,    inflamma- 

aN 
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tion,  and  the  various  degrees  of  exhaustion  of  sen-^ 
serial  power,  or  torpor  from  accumulation  of  ftenw 
sorial  power,  will  be  found  to  ensue. 

After  premising  these  general  principles,  and  de-^ 
ducing  froin  them  many  important  doctrines  con* 
cerning  the  sound  and  diseased  states  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  Dr,  I>arwin  proceeds  to  offer  his 
theory  of  fever,  which,  whatever  nmy  have  been 
the  remote  cause  of  it,  he  supposes  to  consist  in  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  direct  or  reverse  associated 
motions.  It  commences  in  a  particular  organ,  oc-» 
cupies  one  or  more  disordered  tribes  or  trains  of  as- 
sociate motions,  and  is  more  or  less  complicated 
according  to  the  number  of  such  disordered  tribes. 
.  Dr.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  fever  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  follows.  When  the  torpor  of  any 
part  of  the  system,  owing  to  deficient  irritation,  oc- 
casioned either  by  the  i>ubduction..of  the  natural 
^timulij  and  consequent  accumulation  of  sensorial 
power,  or  by  the  application  of  powerful  stimuli 
and  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  same  living  prin-' 
ciple,  is  such  as  to  occasion  diminished  action  of 
that  part,  the  following  effects  will  take  place: 
th3.next  link  of  the  tribe  of  associate  motions  fall^ 
alsd  into  a  torpor,  from  defect  of  excitement  of 
the  sensorial  power  of  association,  and  so  the  sub- 
sequent one,  tin  a  general  torpor  affects  the  sys-' 
tern.  This  constitutes  the  cold  paroxysm  of  fever. 
This  general  torpor  remains  till  the  accumulation 
of  the  sensorial  power  of  association  is  formed, 
which  overbalances  that  defect  of  excitement  of  ^^ 
sociation,  and  then  the  torpor  ceasef ,  and  the  hot 
fit  of  fever  is  produced.  When  the  torpor  of  the 
part  first  affected  is  occasioned  by  the  subduction 
of  the  natural  stimuli,  this  is  likewise  thrown  intor 
increased  action  during  the  hot  fit.  But  if  it  arise 
from  exhaustion  of  sensorial  power,  the  part- re-* 
mains  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  hot  fit^  The  torpof 
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Sodaced  by  the  sttbduction  of  iiatuml  ^timtilf,  as  it 
is  overcome  at  the  end  of  the  cold  fit,  ailw^ys  gives 
rise  to  fevers  of  strong  pulse;  since,  in  such  case, 
all  the  parts  of  the  system  have  their  actkm^  \ti* 
creased  during  the  hot  fi  t ,  The  torpot  afisittg  from 
the  exhaustion  of  sensoria)  power  produces  vari* 
ous  effects,  according  to  the  part  in  which  it  takes 
place.  When  seated  in  the  stomach,  if  always 
produces  continued  fever,  with  weak  pu)se.  In 
this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  torpid  state  of  the 
stomach,  the  arterial  system  likewise  falls  into  tor- 
por,' from  defect  of  the  excitement  of  association ; 
therefore  an  accumulation  of  the  sensorial  power 
,of  association  takes  place  m  the  arterial  system. 
But  this  accumulation  is  m  great,  owing  to  the 
uninterrupted  actions  of  the  stomach,  catenated 
with  those  of  the  arterial  system,  that  it  affects 
the.  next  link  of  the  associate  train,  that  is,  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin,  with  increased  energy. 
Hence  these  last,  in  this  kind  of  fever,  are  per- 
petually exerted  with  great  increitse  of  action. 
When  torpor  affects  the  secerning  vessels  of  the 
brain,  it  produces  fever  with  arterial  debility.  In 
this  case,  the  secretion  of  sensorial  power  being 
more  or  less  impaired,  languid  actions  of  every 
part  of  the  system  must  be  the  consequence.  In 
fevers  from  this  cause,  the  action  of  the  capilla- 
ries is  diminished  with  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
system.  .Hence  the  heat  of  the  body  does  not  rise 
iabove  the  natural  standard,  and  sometimes  it  is 
even  lower  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease; 
a  phenomenon  which  serves  to  direct  the  attention 
to  this  cause.  When  torpor,  from  exhaustion  of 
sensorial  power,  affects  other  parts  of  the  system 
sympathetrcally  associated  with  the  stomach,  such 
as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  the  stomach  falls  into  tor^ 

5)or,  from  defect  of  the  power  of  association,  and, 
n  like  manner,  the  arterial  systeui,  till  ^  general 
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torpor  is  formed,  which  constitutes  the  cold  fit. 
During  this  cold  fit,  an  accumulation  of  the  asso-« 
ciative  sensorial  power  takes  place  in  the  stomach, 
arterial  system,  &c.  which  more  than  compensates 
this  defect  of  excitement  in  the  sensorial  power 
of  association;  consequently  all  these  parts  are 
thrown  into  increased  action.  This  constitutes  the 
hot  fit,  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  accu- 
mulation of  the  sensorial  power  of  association,  and 
the  force  of  stimuli  applied  to  it,  will  prqduce  va- 
rious effects.  Hence  various  kinds  of  intermittent 
fevers;  or  these  increased  actions  may  be  in  such 
degree  as  to  produce  sensation,  and  thereby  oc- 
casion inflammatory  fevers:  or,  lastly,  such  in- 
creased actions  may,  in  consequence  of  their  vio- 
lence, produce  a  smaller,  or  greater,  or  complete 
exhaustion  of  sensorial  power  m  some  part  essential 
to  life.  Hence  various  kinds  of  continued  fevers 
with  arterial  debility,  or  even  death. 

On  this  extensive  scale  of  sympathy  and  associa-? 
tion.  Dr.  Darwin  endeavours  to  account  for  a 
great  number  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  and 
^specially  for  those  of  fever.  From  the  same  doc- 
trine he  deduces  the  indications  of  cure,  and  ex- 
plains the  operation  of  the  remedies  by  which  these 
indications  are  fulfilled.* 

The  extensive  and  accurate  observations  of  the 
laws  of  organic  life,  the  sagacious  conjectures  arid 
profound  reflections  which  abound  in  ihtZoonomiay 
inust  be  greatly  admired.  The  most  competent 
judges  seem  to  concur  in  pronouncing  it  the  ablest 
medical  work  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  col- 

s  The  nmnber  of  compartments  which  belonf^  ^o  the  system  of  medical 
philosophy  delivered  in  Zoonomia^  the  cycles  and  epi-cycles^  and  the  variety 
and  intricacy  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  render  it  difficult  to 
f  omprize,  within  a  short  compass,  such  an  abstract  as  can  do  justice  to  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  celebrated  author.  If  this  attempt  should  b^ 
found  unsuccessful,  the  difficulty  of  combining  clearness  and  breyity  in 
ll^etchf  s  of  svtch  a  ]jjnd  will  not  be  forgotten.  '    ' ' 
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lecting  and  arranging  the  facts  belonging  to  animal 
life,  and  unfolding  the  influence  of  morbid  associa- 
tion, which  involves  the  essence  of  diseases,  the 
author  undoubtedly  excels  all  preceding  writers. 
Still,  however,  his  work  must  be  allowed  to  labour 
under  great  faults  and  radical  deficiencies.  In 
many  instances  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion, and  suffers  fanciful  speculations  to  ilsurp  the 
place  of  facts  and  legitimate  reasoning.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  retrograde  action  of  the  absorbents,  of 
which  he  makes  such  frequent  and  important  use, 
in  a  great  many  various  states  of  disease,  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  which  seem  to  want 
confirmation.  And  there  is  reason,  indeed,  to  ap- 
prehend that  errors  still  more  fundamental  and  es- 
sential have  crept  into  this  vast  plan  for  binding 
together  the  scattered  facts  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  converging  into  one  point  of  view  the  laws  of 
animated  nature.  That  interesting  doctrine  com- 
mon to  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Darwin,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  to  be  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  excitabilit)^  or  sensorial  power  being 
accumulated  and  expended,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
stimulation,'  however  elegantly  it  may  admit  of 
illustration  by  the  use  of  heat,  light  and  food,  after 
coldness,  darkness  and  hunger,  seems  to  fail  in  its 
application  to  many  morbid  states  of  the  system. 
It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  often  to  happen  that 
excitement  and  excitability  are  increased  at  the 

i  The  originality  of  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  delivered  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win has  been  called  in  question.  He  himself  recognizes  the  coincidence 
of  some  of  his  opinions  with  those  of  Dr.  Brown  ;  but  contends  that  he 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  on  those  subjects  by  a  different  train  of  reasoning 
from  that  of  the  Scottish  theorist.  He  also  declares,  and  asserts  that  his 
friends  are  able  to  attest  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  had  lain 
by  him  twenty  years  before  its  publication.  These  facts  evidently  preclude 
the  probability  of  his  being  much,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  Dr.  Brown.  '  Dr. 
Hartley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who,  ckarly  and  with  effect,  em- 
ployed the  principle  of  association  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  ani- 
mal economy.  (See  Observations  on  Man.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dr* 
pA&wiN  was  Indebted  to  him  for  some  hinu  in  forming  his  great  n^ork. 
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same  time,  and  ped^aps  still  oftener  that  they  are 
diminished  and  wasted  together.''  The  radical 
defect  in  every  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  our  unac-^ 
quaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle^ 
a  defect  which  the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of 
all  human  knowledge  does  not  seem  likely  speedily 
to  supply. 

In  a  feview  of  the  systematic  arrangements  of 
medical  knowledge,  which  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would 
be  improper  to  pass  without  notice  the  learned 
and  laborious  work  of  M.  Lxeutaud,  first  Phy* 
sician  to  the  Monarch  of  France,  published  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Synopsis  Universa 
Medicirue.  This  singular  work  was  attempted  on 
the  plan  of  collecting  all  the  facts  that  experience 
has  taught,  without  any  reasoning  concerning  their 
causes^  But  the  total  want  of  method,  perhaps 
the  unavoidable  result  of  the  plan,  continually  intro- 
duced such  confusion  as  to  render  this  performance 
much  less  instructive  and  useful  than  might  have 
beene^tpected. 

It  may  also  appear  improper  to  omit  some  no? 
tice  of  a  theory  of  fevers,  formed  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Pr  ingle,  which,  from  its  peculiar  character^ 
has  been  denominated  the  putrid  theory.  Having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  malignant  diseases 
of  camps  and  military  hospitals,  that  respectable 
physician  adopted  the  notion  of  miasmata  and  con- 
tagions operating  like  a  ferment  on  the  animal 
fluids,  and  thereby  producing  putrid  fevers.  This 
doctrine  of  fevers,  however,  is  regarded  as  so 
Vague  and  improbable  that  few  have  been  induced 
to  adopt  it. 


^  Theautiior  is  aware  that  Dr.  Daiiwxn*s  theory  makes  proviaioii  t4| 
meet  this  difficuhy  and  to  explain  it;  but  whether  the  explanation  hp  su^s 
cicQtly.satisfactorjf,  remains  tp  tedecide/(i« 
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Amofig  living  authors,  many  have  been  so  justly 
distinguished  for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  theory 
and  treatment  of  diseases,  that  it  would  be  inex-» 
cusable  to  omit  their  names  in  this  retrospect*^ 
Our  learned  and  excellent  countryman.  Dr.  Rush," 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  medical  theorists  in  the 
United  States.  His  doctrine  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  fever  is  the  result  of  a  long,  vigilant  and 
enlightened  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  to  the  various  plans  of  cure  which 
his  extensive  learning  enabled  him  to  survey.  The 
pathology ,  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  had  beeii 
too  much  neglected  by  preceding  theorists,  seems 
to  have  employed  a  principal  share  of  his  attention 
in  framing  his  doctrine  of  fevers;  which  makes 
their  proximate  cause  consist  of  a  convulsion  in  the 
sanguiferous,  but  more  particularly  in  the  arterial 
system,  In  conformity  to  this  opinion,  his  decisive 
and  energetic  treatment  of  febrile  diseases  b 
chiefly  directed  to  the  reduction  of  excessive,  and 
the  liberation  of  oppressed  action,  by  depletion,  and 
other  analogous  means;  or  to  the  support  of  feeble 
action  by  appropriate  stimulants;  and  afterwards 
to  the  transfer  of  remaining  morbid  action,  of 
whatever  kind^  from  the  vascular  system  to  parts 
less  essential  to  life.* 

The  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  pestilential  fiuids,  which  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  by  Dr. 
MiTCHiLt,  so  radically  concern  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  diseases,  that  they  may  justly  be 
said  to  embrace  a  new  theory.  His  doctrine,  as 
Was  before  mentioned,  is  this,  that  the  acid  offspring 
of  putrefaction,  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote 
(which  latter  he  denominates  ^(?ptow).  chemically 
united^  forms  the  febrile  poison  whose  ravages  are 

•  Midiial  In^Hirki  and  Oiscryatmtt  vol,  iT« 
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often  so  fatally  experienced ;  and  that  alkailine  ana 
calcareous  substances  afford  the  best  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing its  virulence.  The  evidence  he  ad- 
duces to  maintain  this  doctrine,  drawn  from  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  authorities,  and  from  facts 
observed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  does  equal 
honour  to  hi^  diligence  and  erudition. 

In  Germany  there  are  several  eminent  physi- 
cians  who  lately  have  published  systems  of  medi- 
cal doctrines,  which  are  said  considerably  to  diffeiF 
from  all  preceding  ones,  and  which  attract  much  at- 
tention in  that  enlightened  part  of  Europe.  Among 
these,  the  names  of  Reil,  Roschlaub,  and  Hufe- 
LA-ND  deserve  particularly  to  be  mentioned;  but 
the  confinement  of  their  opinions  to  the  German 
language  prevents  them  from  being  sufficiently 
known  to  give  any  account  of  them  in  this  review. 

Within  a  few  years  Dr.  Reich,  of  that  country, 
has  presented  to  the  public  a  new  theory  of  fevers^ 
which  seems,  however,  to  have  attracted  but  little 
attention,  and  it  is  believe4  is  now  falling  into 
neglect.  His  fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  fevers 
are  produced  by  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween oxygen  and  the  other  principles  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  body;  and  that 
fevers  may  be-most  speedily  cured  by  introducing 
and  restoring  equally,  to  all  parts  of  tne  body,  sucn 
a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  is  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  equilibrium  between  the  different  constituent 
parish  And  h^nce  he  infers  that  acids,  especially 
the  mineral  acids,  and  particularly  the  muriatic 
acid,  are  more  adapted  than  any  other  remedies  to 
the  cure  of  fevers. 

Among  the  improvements  which  occurred  to- 
wards .the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pneu- 
matic Medicine  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  The 
knowledge  of  the  gases  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  assumed  a  regular    and  scientific  form; 
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bnd  the  analysis  of  the  atmosphere  by  Scheele  and 
Lavoisier,  at  that  period,  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
many  doctrines  of  the  animal  economy,  both  in  its 
healthy  and  diseased  state.  When  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  influence  in  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  the  constitution  of  animal  matter^ 
were  ascertained,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  gases  received  into  the  lungs  in  breath- 
ing might  become  powerful  remedies.  M.  Four- 
CROY  took  the  lead  in  this  inquiry,  and  was  soon 
Assisted  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Girtanker.  Dn 
Beddoes  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  pneu- 
matic practice  into  Great-Britain,  where  it  appears 
to  have  been  more  assiduously  cultivated,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  greater  variety  of  medical  purposes  than 
m  any  other  country.  The  names  of  Davy, 
Thornton,  and  Townshend  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  most  enterprising  cultivators  and 
improvers  pf  this  practice.  The  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  those  who  first  proposed  this  mode  of 
applying  remedies  seem  hitherto  scarcely  to  have 
been  answered;  but  how  far  industry  and  inge- 
nuity may  hereafter  vary  and  improve  the  prac- 
tice, must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  time. 

The  methodical  arrangement  of  diseases,  called 
Nosology,  had  its  birth  in  the  eighteenth  century^ 
This  consists  in  a  systematic  distribution  of  dis- 
eases into  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  on 
the  plan  of  natural  history.  This  scheme  of  ar- 
rangement was  first  conceived  by  Sydenham,  and 
afterwards  by  Baclivi,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  the  first  actual  attempt 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Francois  Boissier  de 
Sauvages,  an  eminent  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Montpelier,  who  published  his  laborious  'Work  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After 
Sauvages,  this  subject  was  cultivated  by  Linn^us, 
to  whose  genius  for  arrangement  every  branch  of 
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natural  history  is  so  greatly  indebted;  by  Ronoi/- 
pHus  Augustus  VoGEL,  of  Goettingen;  by  Johjt 
Baptist  Sagar,  of  Iglaw,  in  Moravia;  by  Dr. 
CuLLEN,  of  Edinburgh;  by  Dr.  Macbride,  of 
Dublin;  and  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia; 
besides  some  others  of  inferior  note.  For  some 
time  past,  the  influence  of  Nosology  has  been  evi- 
dently on  the  decline.  The  ever-varying  forms 
of  diseases  are  so  dissimilar  to  the  steady  and  fixed 
character  of  the  objects  belonging  to  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  confidence  and  zeal  with  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  cultivated  by  some  distinguished 
names.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  noso- 
logical inquiries  have  produced  many  good  effects ; 
they  doubtless  promote  the  discrimination  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  many  of  the  questions  they  involve  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  practical  physician. 
An  undue  reliance  upon  nosology,  and  allowing 
it  to  substitute  names  for  realities,'  seem  to  have 
produced  the  mischief  which  has  thrown  it  into 
discredit. 

The  cool  regimen  in  fevers  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  universally  acknowledged  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  physic  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  revolution  oh  this  point  was  begun  by  the  new 
and  interesting  doctrines  which  the  sagacity  of 
Sydenham  had  enabled  him  to  develope  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  age.  Every  day^s 
additional  experience  gave  some  new  confirmation 
of  this  important  practice.  A  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  diseases  of  hot  climatesy  where  the 
pleasantness  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  coolness  in 
fevers  had  overcome  the  opposition  both  of  theory 
and  prejudice,  gave  a  deep  blow  to  the  alexiphar- 
roic  and  heating  system.  The  good  effects  of 
coolness  in  the  small-pox,  and  more  especially  in 
the  improved  stages  of  the  inoculation  of  that  dis^ 
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ease,  seem  to  have  settled  the  determination  of 
physicians  to  extend  the  same  reniedy  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers.  And  the  conviction  since  wrought 
by  experience  and  observation,  both  on  the  public 
and  medical  mind,  may  now  be  said  to  have 
established  this  improvement  on  the  firmest  basis. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  use  of  cold 
air  and  cold  water  had  been  recommended  in  ar- 
dent fevers  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus, 
and  most  of  the  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  many  eminent  modems,  it  was  dis- 
countenanced by  BoERHAAVE  and  all  the  disciples 
of  his  school.  In  his  commentator  Van  Swieten, 
and  in  the  writings  of  Pringle,  Cleghorn,  Lind, 
and  even  Cullen,  little  is  to  be  found  in  commen- 
dation of  this  salutary  practice.  It  remained  for  the 
learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  in. 
Great-Britam,  to  extend  the  cool  regimen  in  fevers, 
by  adding  to  the  use  of  cool  air  and  cold  drinks, 
the  afiusion  of  cold  water  over  the  surface  of  the 
body,  when  in  a  very  dry  and  heated  state.  This 
remedy,  the  application  of  which,  by  long  ex- 
perience, he  has  been  enabled  precisely  to  regulate 
and  determine,  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  physic.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  century  under  review,  some 
particular  diseases  have  been  treated  with  more 
success  than  in  former  periods.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
few  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these. 

The  triumph  of  medicine  over  the  Small-Pox  has 
been  completed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
scourge  of  the  human  race  has  exceeded  all  other 
diseases  in  the  number  of  its  victims,  and  in  the 


fv  Sec  Dr.  Currie*»   Medical  ReporU  on  the  Effects  of  IViitir,  cold  aad 
warm^  tu  a  Remedy  in  Fever^  and  other  Dheascs*^ 
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frequency  of  deformity,  blindness,  and  other  dreads 
ful  consequences  inflicted  on  such  as  escaped  with 
their  Uves. 

The  practice  of  Inoadation  has  reduced  this 
frightful  malady  to  such  a  degree  of  mildness  and 
safety  that  it  no  longer  excites  the  terror  of  the 
community.  The  date  of  this  interesting  discovery 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  tradition  and  immemo-i 
rial  usage.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  among  the 
traditions  of  many  former  ages  in  Great-Britain, 
particularly  in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  particularly  in  Hindostan  and  China.* 

But  the  eighteenth  century  may  boast  of  the  first 
regular  and  satisfactory  notices  of  this  noble  im-. 
provement,  and  of  making  it  to  be  understood  and 
practised  in  an  intelligent  manner  among  all  the 
enlightened  part  of  mankind.  It  is  generally  said 
that  the  Circassians  first  inoculated  their  children 
in  order  to  rear  them  as  slaves  for  the  Turkish  Se- 


«  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  all  the  countries  above  mentioned, 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  inoculation  for  the  small-poz  having  been 
practised  by  the  common  people,  for  many  years  before  its  introduction 
by  the  physicians  of  Great^Britain ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  as  far  back  aa 
tradition  can  be  traced.  It  is  also  a  still  more  remarkable  fact,  that  iq 
Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  among  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  Ger* 
many,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  Asiatic  Conti-* 
nent,  distant  as  they  are  from  each  other,  differing  widely  as  they  do,  in 
manners,  customs,  laws  and  religion,  the  art  of  communicating  this  dis^ 
^ase  by  inoculation  was  designated  by  the  singular  phrase  of  buying  the 
small-'pox;  because  it  was  superstitiously  imagined  that  inoculation  would 
not  produce  the  proper  effect,  unless  the  person  from  whom  the  variolous 
matter  was  taken  received  a  piece  of  money,  or  some  article  in  exchange 
for  it.  See  Dr.  Woodville*s  History  of  Inoculation,  How  shall  we  ac- 
count for  so  many  different  and  distant  nations  agreeing  in  so  remarkable  a 
phrase  to  express  inoculation,  and  agreeing  also  to  connect  with  it  such  a  su- 
.  perstitlous  ceremony  ?  How  shall  we  account,  further,  for  this  art  being  con* 
fined  chiefljr  to  the  common  people,  or  the  less  civilized  pare  of  mankind,  while 
the  learned  were  ignorant  of  it  ?  May  it  not  be  admitted  as  one  proof  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice,  that  precisely  that  portion  of  the  com-r 
munity,  whose  habits,  in  every  country,  are  in  general  most  simple,  uni- 
form, and  stationary,  were  found  to  retsdn  a  practice  which  t^  mo^c 
polished  had  lost  ? 
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raglio;  and  it  was  certainly  first  introduced  into 
Constantinople y  from  Georgia,  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  age.     From  Constantinople  the  Bri* 
tish  nation  received  an  account  of  the  practice  of 
it  by  the  celebrated  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who 
caused  the  disease  to  be  thus  communicated  to  her 
own  children.     In  1721,  inoculation  was  first  re*  ^ 
gularly  adopted  in  England;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  the   operation   being  performed  upon 
some  of  the  children  of  the  Royal  family,  it  soon 
began  to  be  in  vogue.     Objections  both  of  a  phy- 
sical, moral  and  religious  kind  were  urged  against 
this  new  practice,  with  great  zeal  and  intempe- 
rance, by  many  respectable  persons  of  the  medical 
and  clerical  professions,  as  well  as  by  others  of 
inferior  character.     These   objections,  for  some 
time,  excited  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many  well* 
disposed  people,  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  inoculation.     Having  at  length,  however,  sur- 
mounted these  difliculties,    the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery became  every  day  more  highly  rated,  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  might  be  cqn-r 
sidered  as  established  upon  the  firmest  basis. 

In  the  year  1721,  and  in  the  same  month  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Lady  MontXgue  was  inocu^ 
lated  in  England,  this  mode  of  communicating 
the  small-pox  was  introduced  at  Boston,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  one  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  that  town,  having  observed,  in  a  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  printed  in  Lon- 
don, some  communications  from  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  giving  a  favourable  account  of  the 
practice,  and  the  small-pox  beginning,  about  the 
same  time,  to  spread  in  the  town,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  physicians  of  his  acquaintance  to 
make  trial  of  inoculation.  They  all  declined  it  ex- 
cepting Dr.  BoYLSTON.  He  began  with  his  own 
(:hildren  and  servants.     But  the  degree  of  odium 
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which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  this  measure  is 
scarcely  credible.  The  physicians  in  general  highly 
disapproved  his  conduct.  Dr.  Douglass/  one  of 
their  number,  who  had  received  a  regular  medical 
education  in  Scotland,  his  native  country,  stood 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.  He  wrote, 
declaimed,  and  employed  all  his  influence  against 
the  intrepid  innovator.  The  medical  gentlemen 
were  joined  by  the  populace,  who  were  so  much 
inflamed  against  what  they  esteemed  a  species  of 
murder,  that  Dr.  Boylston  was  in  danger  of  his 
life,"^  andDn  Mather  was  scarcely  less  an  object 
of  popular  indignation.  But  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  Clergy  of  Boston  embarked  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure;  they  preached  and  wrote"*  in 
favour  of  it,  until,  at  length,  their  influence,  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  success  attending  Dr.  Boylsxon's 
practice,  gradually  overcame  the  opposition;  and 
near  three  hundred  persons  were  soon  after  inocu- 
lated in  Boston  and  the  neighbouring  towns.* 


y  Dr.  Douglass  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  talents.  Hd 
published  some  small  medical  pieces,  and  corresponded  with  Dr.  t^oLDBW, 
of  New^ork,  who,  in  one  of  his  medical  communications,  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  respect.  He  was,  however,  conceited  and  arrogant, 
and  behaved  with  greatMisingenuousness  in  his  opposition  to  Botlston. 

z  Dr.  Bovlston's  house  was  attacked  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  and 
his  family  did  not  consider  themselves  safe  in  it.  He  was  assaulted  in  the 
streets,  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse,  and  execrated  as  a  murderer. 
Indeed,  many  sober,  pious  people  were  deliberately  of  opinion, when  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  inoculation,  that  if  any  of  his  patients  should  die, 
he  ought  to  be  capitally  punished.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Legislature 
for  prohibiting  the  practice,  under  severe  penalties,  and  actually  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  some  doubts  existing  in  the  Council,  its  pro* 
gress  was  arrested,  and  it  never  became  a  law.  See  HuTcniNsoN'd  Hif 
fory  of  Massachusetts y  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  &c. 

a  The  newspapers  teemed  with  pieces  on  both  sides  of  this  interesting 
controversy;  and  especially  with  some  of  a  very  virulent  character,  from 
the  opponents  of  inoculation.  The  Courant^  a  newspaper  edited  at  that 
time  by  a  b.'other  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  took  a  decided  part  with 
Douglass  and  his  coadjutors.  The  young  philosopher  was  then  an  ap« 
prentice,  in  the  office,  and  employed  his  opening  talents  in  favour  of  the 
•ame  deluded  party.    -ikf.^S.  Letter  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  EiiOT  t9  tit  Autbw*    ' 

h  Hutchinscn's  History  of  Massatbusetts^  vol,  li. 
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A  degree  of  the  same  prejudice  and  opposition, 
which  raged  with^so  much  violence  in  Boston, 
continued  to  be  manifested  not  only  there,  but 
also  in  many  other  places,  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.  But  the  practice  gradually  gained 
ground,  and  became  general  in  New-England;  in 
a  few  years  it  was  adopted  in  New- York  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  in  the  year  1738  had  reached  Charles- 
ton, in  South-Carolina. 

Till  near  the  close  of  the  century  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox  con- 
tinued more  and  more  to  prevail,  and  to  become 
the  settled  habit  of  all  that  portion  of  society  who 
were  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  and  possessed 
the  better  degrees  of  intelligence.  The  advantages, 
however,  of  this  practice,  notwithstanding  all  its 
benefits  to  the  individuals  who  employed  it,  were 
supposed  by  many,  on  a  general  calculation  of 
human  life,  to  be  extremely  problematical.  By 
carrying  the  disease  more  frequently  and  univer^ 
sally  through  cities  and  countries,  it  was  found  that 
the  poorer  classes  of  people,  which  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  every  nation,  were  much  oftener  ex- 
posed to  casual  infection;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  mortality  of  mankind  from  this  disease  was 
^  thereby  much  augmented. 

But  such  doubts  and  difficulties  as  these  arising 
in  the  mind  of  the  philanthropist,  and  much  of  the 
importance  of  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox, 
even  to  those  who  employed  it,  were  removed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  inoculation  of  the  Vaccine  Dis- 
ease, in  the  year  1798.  This  may  perhaps  be  justly 
considered  as  the  most  memorable  improvement 
ever  made  in  the  practice  of  physic.  By  substi- 
tuting a  disease  so  much  milder  that  it  cannot  fail 
of  bemg  universally  preferred,  and  one  which  at 
the  same  time  affords  effectual  security  against  the 
^mall-pox,  the  prospect  is  presented  .of  speedily 
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exterminating  the  Iatterdisease,and  thereby  closing 
a  great  outlet  of  human  life. 

To  Dr.  Jenner,  of  Great-Britain,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this  incomparable  discovery.  For  al- 
though there  has  existed,  perhaps  from  time  imme- 
morial, some  popular  knowledge  of  the  vaccine  dis-- 
ease,  and  of  the  fact  of  its  rendering  the  human  sjrs- 
tem  unsusceptible  of  the  small-pox  -,'  yet  the  practice 
of  inoculating  it  successively  from  one  person  to 
another  as  a  substitute  for  the  small-pox,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  principal  circumstances  which 
ought  to  regulate  that  inoculation,  in  order  to  con- 
fer upon  it  the  greatest  certainty  and  success,  seem 
undoubtedly  to  have  originated  with  that  physician. 
Further  investigations  and  discoveries  have  since 
been  made,  concerning  the  nature  and  the  inocu- 
lation of  this  disease,  by  other  physicians,  particu- 
larly by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Woodville,  and  Mr. 
Ring,  of  London.'' 

All  preceding  ages,  and  a  tonsiderable  portion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  abound  in  accounts  of 

e  For  a  numW  of  years  before  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery,  it  was  known 
to  many,  physiciaM  as  well  as  others,  that  a  disease  existed  unoni;  the 
cattle  in  Great-Britain,  particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  which  it  was  said, 
among  i3ie  common  people,  when  communicated  to  the  human^  subject, 
formed  a  defence  against  Small-Pox,  Dr.  Barry  tells  us  that  this  disease 
has  been  long  known  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Sbinach ;  he  givca  in- 
stances of  persons  who  had  passed  through  it  ffty  years  ago ;  and  mention* 
that  one  woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  declares,  that  as  long  as  she  can  re- 
member, the  opinion  prevailed,  that  people  who  had  the  SBinacb,  or  C#w- 
Pox,  could  not  take  the  Small-Pox ;  and  that  many,  at  that  early  period, 
purposely  exposed  themselves  to  the  former,  to  avoid  taking  the  latter. 
Traces  have  also  been  found  of  some  knowledge  of  this  disease  existing  m 
other  parts  of  Europe,  among  the  lower  classes  of  people,  a  number  of 
years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jenner.     See  Barry  on  Cow-Pcx. 

d  An  institution  in  Great-Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  ana 
communicating  the  vaccine  infection,  and  particularly  for  inoculating  the 
poor,  has  been  formed  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery.  For 
this  the  public  are  principally  indebted  to  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
exertions  of  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London.  A  similar  institution  has  been 
more  recently  formed  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The  first  person  who 
inoculated  with  the  vaccine  virus,  in  the  United  States,  was  Dr.  Watbr- 
HoirsE,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Uaiwersity 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
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the  dcstructiveness  of  the  Scurvy  in  ships  on  long 
voyages,  in  armies,  particularly  in  garrisons,  as 
well  as  in  some  regions  of  the  high  latitudes* 
Towards  the  close  or  the  period  under  examina- 
tion, that  dreadful  disease  has  been  disarmed  of 
all  its  violence,  and  seems  now  to  be  completely 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  healing  art* 
This  revolution  has  been  effected  by  procuring  for 
persons  in  the  situations  above  mentioned  more 
comfortable  shelter,  cloathing  and  food.  Fresh 
meats  substituted  for  salted,  and  vegetables  plen- 
tifully supplied,  especially  the  vegetable  acids, 
may  be  considered  among  the  principal  means  of 
prevention  and  cure*  The  citric  acidy  in  particu- 
lar, has  accomplished  wonders  in  this  disease;  and 
the  late  discovery  of  crystallizing  it  renders  the 
remedy  conveniently  portable  to  any  distance,  and 
capable  of  preservation  in  all  climates  and  seasons^ 
and  for  any  length  of  time.  The  eminent  services 
of  Dr.  LiND  in  improving  our  knowledge  of  this 
disease  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  philosophic 
and  enterprising  Captain  Cook  was  the  first  who 
reduced  the  improvements  in  nautical  medicine  to 
practice,  in  all  their  extent,  and  with  complete 
success/ 

Pestilential  diseases  are  supposed  to  have  greatly 
abated  in  frequency  and  malignity  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century*     This  observation,  how- 

t  tA  the  ^M  voyage  for  the  establishment  of  the  East'-tndia  Company^ 
out  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  men  one  hundred  and  five  died  of  scuroj^ 
before  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lord  Anson,  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world,  lost,  fi'om  the  same  disorder,  four-fifths  of  his  origin 
nal  number.  Those  who  have  read  the  narrative  of  his  expedition,  hf 
Robins,  will  recollect  the  dreadful  picture  which  is  drawn  of  the  ravages 
of  this  disease,  in  the  vessels  under  his  command.  Captain  Gook,  thirty 
years  after  Anson,  with  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men, 
performed  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  the 
climates,  from  52  dcg.  north,  to  7a  deg.  south,  with  the  loss  of  only  ono 
man,  who  had  been  previously  indisposed.  See  Dr.  Ramsay's  learned 
and  interesting  Revieiuoftbe  Improvements ^  Jpro^rw  V^dStati  of  Mdii'mc  m 
fbe  Migbteiutb  Qwtury^  ^9.  p.  %^  and  30.' 
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ever,  must  be  understood  to  be  chiefly  restricted 
to  those  parts  of  the   world  which,  during  that 
period,  have  been  making  progress  in  civilization* 
intelligence  and  refinement.     In   many  parts  ot 
Asia  and  Africa,^  and  in  European  TurkeyV  it  is 
probable  that  little  abatement  of  the  ravages  of 
such  diseases  has  actually  taken  place.     The  de* 
graded  state  of  man  in  most  of  the  Mahometan 
countries;  the  poverty^  filth   and  wretchedness 
which  oppress  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  their 
crowded  cities,  and  the  inattention  to  cleanliness 
and  ventilation,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  most 
opulent,  aided  by  the  influence  of  their  doctrine  of 
fetalism,  seem  to  leave  them   little  prospect  of 
emerging  from  their  present  condition  into  one 
more  respectable,  and  exempt  from  malignant  dis- 
eases.    The  contrast  of  health  and  disease,  in  the 
Christian  and  Mahometan  world,,  while  it  affords 
to  the  pious  mind  a  satisfactory  confirmation  oi 
his  faith,  furnishes  also,   to  the  philosopher  and 
physician,  an  instructive  lesson,,  with  regard  ta 
the  comparative  influence  of  the  respective  prin- 
ciples- and  institutions  of  Christianity  and  Maho- 
metanism. 

The  comparative  mildness  and  infrequency  of 
pestilential  diseases  in  Christian  Europe,  during 
the  late  century,  are  probably  owing  to  a  combi- 
nation of  many  causes.  Much  may  be  safely  as-*- 
cribed  to  improvements  in  the  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  of  houses,  in  diet,  in  apparel,  in  habits, 
customs,  and  all  the  modes  of  life.  Cities,  which 
are  usually  the  great  nurseries  of  pestilence,  are 
now  less  crowded  than  in  former  ages.  The  com- 
forts,, decencies,  and  elegances  of  life,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  are  now  enjoyed  by  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  in  preceding  times.  To  the  same  causes, 
also^  may  be  ascribed  the  almost  entire  banish-* 
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ment  of  that  loathsome  disease  the  Leprosyy  from 
the  civilized  world,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  effected  in  the,  course  of  the  last  age. 

The  frequent  and  mortal  prevalence  of  the  pes^ 
tilential  disease  called  YeUow  Fever,  i|i  the  cities^ 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  last  ten  years,  forms  a  memorable 
event  in  the  medical  history  of  this  country,  during 
the  century  which  is  the  subject  of  this  retrospect. 
The  malignity  and  ravages  of  this  epidemic  im- 
pressed the  public  mind  with  the  deepest  appre- 
hensions, and  undoubtedly  gave  a  new  impulse  and 
vigour  to  medical  investigation.  The  origin  of 
this  disease  has  been  warmly  contested  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  We$t-Indies,  and  in  Europe^ 
While  many  maintain  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
exhalations  of  putrefaction,  whether  $uch  putre- 
faction be  found  in  the  filth  of  cities,  of  marshy 
grounds,  or  of  vessels  on  the  water;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  assert,  that  it  is  always  produced  by 
contagion  emitted  from  the  sick  labouring  under 
the  disease,  and  successively  propagated  from  one 
person  to  another.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  be 
fast  losing  ground  among  the  better  informed  part 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  public ;  while 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  former  is  accumu- 
lated, and  rendered  more  luminous  and  irresistible, 
by  the  occurrences  of  every  epidemic  season. 
Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin,  course, 
precursors,  and  concomitant  circumstances  of  this, 
and  of  other  pestilential  diseases,  by  Mr.  Noah 
Webster,  in  his  History  of  Epidemics,  an  inge- 
nious and  learned  work,  in  which  a  rich  and  cu- 
rious amount  of  information  on  this  subject  is 
brought  together  and  exhibited  in  a  very  impres- 
sive^ manner.  Though  the  author  is  no  physician, 
he  hijLS  made  a  most  valuable  present  to  the  medi- 
cal World,  and  has  entered  and  pursued  with  much 
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ability  a  path  of  inquiry,  which  will  probably  con- 
duct to  very  interesting  and  instructive  conclusions. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  modes  of  treating  yellow 
fever  have  received  great  improvement,  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  Those  who  have 
written  on  this  disease  with  most  reputation,  are 
Dr.  Rush,  of  the  United  States,  who  has  had  ample 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  it,^  and  Drs.  Jack- 
Son  and  Chisholm,  of  Great-Britain. 

The  diseases  of  Camps,  Armies,  and  Military 
Hospitals  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  received  great  improvements  in 
the  course  of  the  late  century.  The  means  of  pre- 
venting diseases,  in  such  situations,  are  much 
more  attended  to  than  formerly;  particularly  all 
circumstances  which  respect  the  sites  of  encamp- 
ments, the  shelter,  cloathing,  food,  cleanliness,  &c, 
of  troops,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  stationed.  For  many  of  these  improve- 
ments the  public  are  indebted  to  Sir  John  Prin- 
GLE,  Drs.  Donald  Monro,  Brocklesby,  Hun- 
ter, and  others,  who  have  written  on  the  diseases 
of  armies.  The  means  of  preventing  and  curing 
the  diseases  incident  to  Seaman  have  also  been  more 
diligently  and  successfully  studied  in  the  course  of 
the  last  age  than  ever  before .  For  very  enlightened 
inquiries  and  useful  publications  on  this  subject 
we  owe  much  to  Drs.  Lind,  Macbride,  Clarke, 
Blane  and  Trotter, 

/  The  intrepidity  and  benevolence  displayed  by  Dr.  Rush,  during  the 
•everal  seasons  in  which  pestilence  has  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  deserve 
the  highest  eulogium.  This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
season  of  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  that  city,  arrayed  in 
greater  terror  than  ever  before  or  since,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
when  the  methods  of  treatment*  were  comparatively  little  understood;  whea 
it  was  universally  considered  as  an  highly  contagious  disease ;  and  when 
the  fortitude  ilnd  services  of  this  distinguished  physician,  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  epidemic,  were  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  If  the  admirers  of 
moral  heroism  celebrate,  as  they  justly  do,  the  conduct  of  the  good  Bishop 
4/  Marselllts,  and  of  the  benevolent  Lord  Mayor  of  London ^  it  is  conceived 
that  the  firmness  and  useful  exertions  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  similar  circumstanceii, 
^re,  in  no  respect,  less  worthy  of  their  commemoration  and  praise. 
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Modern  times  have  also  giv^'n  rise  to  improved 
modes  of  preserving  the  health,  and  promoting  the 
comfort  of  persons  confined  in  Prisons,  and  other 
close  apartments.  The  honour  doe  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales,  and  Sir  John  Princle,  for  their  phi- 
losophic inquiries,  and  enterprising  exertions  to 
forward  this  branch  of  improvement,  are  generally 
known.  But  to,  no  individual  that  ever  lived  is 
the  cause  of  humanity  more  indebted  for  .'services 
of  this  kiiid^  than  to  the  ^  immortal .  Howard, 
whose  long  and  paitiful  jouTfties,  persevering  la- 
bours, and  successful  plans  for  meliorating  the. 
condition  of  Prisoners,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
to  which  he  could  obtain  access,  will  ever  form 
one  of  the  most  honourable  pages  in  the  annals  of 
human  natui^^.^  ' 

The  diseases  of  Warm  Climates  isirt  become 
better  understood,  by  the  efforts  of  modem  times 
to  extend  the  range  of  geographical  and  commer- 
cial enterprise;  and,  from  their  bold  and  definite 
features,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  theory 
and  treatment  ofsuch  as  prevail  in  more  temperate 
regions.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  that  important  and 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  which  rebtes  to  the 
comparative  frequency  and. force  of  particular  dis- 
eases, as  th^ey  appear  in  different  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  in  different, states  of  society,  had  been 
but  little  eiiplored  prior  to  the  period  which  we 
are  now  considering. . 

The.  exertions  recently  made  to  investigate  the 
nature  and  causes,  and  to  lesseti  the  fatality  of  Pul- 
monary Consumption,  deserve  a  transient  notice. 

g  In  John  Howard  the  eighteenth  century  may  hoast  of  having  pro- 
duced an  UNIQUE  IN  THE  HISTORY  Of  manJ.  It  would  bcunjust  to  com- 
pare him  with  any  hero  of  benevolence,  merely  human,  before  or  since  hi» 
time,  for  such  an  one  never  existed.  -It  has  .heen  truly  said,  that  his  plan 
for  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellCFtv  creatures  was  original ;  and  that 
it  was  a&  full  ol  genius  as  of  humanity.  That  it  was  the  Religion  of 
Christ  which  directed  and  animated  the  exertions  of  this  wonderful  man, 
etc  one  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  his  history  and  character. 
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If  «ich  exerticns  have  not  yet  produced  all  the 
good  consequences  which  humanity  could  wish, 
there  is  yet  ground  to  believe  they  have  effected 
some  good,  and  that  no  effort  in  such  a  cause  will 
be  filially  ;lost  Justice  requires,  whenever  this 
subject  is  me;:tioned,  that  the  philanthropic  la- 
bours of  Rush  and  Bepdoes  should  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. Similar  exertions  have  also  been  made, 
and  with  like  consideraWte  success,  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  and  cure  of  Strophduy  and  the  Dis^ 
eases  ofjtheMind,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others 
equally  worthy  of  notice. 

Under  this  head  it  is  proper  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  successFut  attempts  which  have  beei) 
made,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  to  enable  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  to  speak.  Deafness  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  considered  such  a  total  obstruction  to  speech, 
and  the  knowledge  of  written  language,  that  the 
attempt  to  teach  those  who  are  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,:  either '^ to  speak  or  read,  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  vain.  This  continued  to  be 
the  case  till  after  the  middle  of  the  century  under 
review.  Dr.  John  WalLis,  towards  the  close  of 
the  preceding  age,  hadj* indeed,  suggested  in  hi$ 
Grammatica  Lingine  Anglicaricey  a  plan  for  con- 
veying ideas  to  the- minds  of  the  deaf,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  by  ordinary  ^igns.  His  attempt  was 
succeeded  by  those.of  his  countrymen  Baker  and 
HoLpER,  each  of  whom  devised  a  plan,  and  made 
some  progress  in  it's  execution.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  other  attempts,  attended  with  partial 
success,  by  Helmont,  an  ingenious  German,  and 
Amman,  a  Swiss  physician.  ,  There  was,  however, 
little  done  to  any  yaluaj>k;..puTpQse,.  till  the  year 
1764,  when  Mr,  Thomas  Braibwood,  of  Edin- 
burgh, undertook  the  difficult  task.  '  In  that  year 
he  began  with  a  single  pupil,  when,  his  exertions 
being  attended  with  cpnjpkte  suc9ess,  he  was 
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encouraged  to  cjttend  his  views,  and  afterwards 
taught  a  considerable  number  to  speak  distinctly,  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  understand  arithmetic,  and 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  The  same 
curious  and  highly  interesting  art  has  also  been 
practised,  on  a  different  plan,  but  with  great  suc- 
cess, by  M.  Heinecke,  of  Leipsic;  and  by  Father 
Vanier,  M.  pERkiERE,  and  the  Abbe  L'Emb, 
of  Paris.  The  last  named  gentleman  has  been 
more  successful  than  any  other*  He  had  in- 
structed upwards  of  one  thousand  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  before  he  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  M. 
SicARD.  A  regular  institution  for  this  kind  of 
instruction  was  established  in  London,  in  1792, 
under  the  care  of  Mr*  Watson,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Braidwood. 

The  late  century  has  likewise  made  great  pro- 
gress in  ascertaining  the  means  of  restoring  the 
suspended  actions  of  life.  Humane  Societies^  for  the 
recovery  of  drowned  persons,  which  began  to  be 
instituted  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
have  since  been  multiplied  to  such  extent,  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  most  great  sea-port  towns. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
knowledge  formerly  possessed  on  this  subject;  and 
the  means  now  employed  are  much  more  rational 
and  successful  than  the  rude  and  often  pernicious 
ones  which  used  to  be  resorted  to.  Many  effofti 
have  likewise  been  made  to  prevent  the  premature 
interment  of  such  as  are  only  apparently  dead;  by 
which  some  valuable  lives  have  been  saved,  and 
more  caution  relative  to  this  point  impressed  on 
the  community.  The  service  rendered  by  many 
physicians  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  promoting 
objects  of  this  kind,  deserves  honourable  comme- 
moration. Of  these  perhaps  few  are  entitled  to 
a  larger  tribute  of  acknowledgment  than  Drs* 
Hawses  and  Lettsom,  of  London. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  descend  to  a  great  variety" 
of  particulars,  in  which  the  means  of  curing,  or 
mitigating  diseases,  have  been  radically  improved^ 
during  the  period  under  consideration;  but  the 
limits  of  this  retrospect  forbid  such  details.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  a  large  portion  of  dis- 
eases, however  faithfully  observed  by  preceding, 
and  even  by  the  most  ancient  physicians,  have, 
within  this  period,  been  better  understood,  ar- 
ranged, and  discriminated  than  ever  before;  and 
that  remedies  of  superior  efficacy  have  been  se- 
lected, their  qualities,  virtues,  and  uses  more  folly 
ascertained,  and  the  best  mode  of  their  application 
rendered  more  definite  and  precise.  The  number 
of  incurable  diseases,  also,  has  been  diminished, 
and  the  treatment  of  many  hazardous  and  violent 
ones  so  far  improved  as  greatly  to  diminish  their 
force  and  danger.  The  recent  doctrines  of  Associ- 
ation and  Sympathy  in  morbid  action,  and  the  inte- 
resting practical  doctrine  which  results  from  the0^,^ 
of  the  transfer  of  morbid  action  irom  vital  parts  to 
such  as  are  less  essential  to  life,  have  unfolded  a 
vast  extent  of  medical  exertion  and  usefulness, 
which  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  physicians  of 
former  centuries. 

The  practical  toriters  on  medicine,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. From  so  large  a  catalogue  it  is  difficult 
to  select  the  few  names  of  which  the  brevity  of 
this  review  will  allow  the  insertion.  Besides  at 
considerable  number  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  Wintringham  and  Huxham, 
on  epidemical  diseases,  deserve  a  high  place;  Cleg- 
horn,  on  the  diseases  of  Minorca;  Hillary, 
Whytt,  Fothergill,*  Heberden,  Lind,  Jack- 

b  Dr.  FoTBERGiLL  died  in  1780,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Distin- 
guished as  he  was  for  his  learning,  the  solidity  of  his  talents,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  success  of  hi^  medical  practice  2  he  was  rendcTed  sttU  moi;ie  con- 
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soK,  FoRDYCE  and  Chisholm  do  honour  to  the 
British  nation.  Among  the  French  Senac  and 
LiEtJTAUD,  and  among  the  Germans  Storck  and 
De  Haen  hold  the  first  rank;  to  say  nothing  of 
many  others,  in  ialmost  every  cultivated  part  of 
Europe,  who  have  obtained  much  distinction  by 
their  practical  writings  on  medicine. 


SURGERY    AND   OBSTETRICKS; 

That  department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  dis- 
feases  to  be  cured  or  alleviated  by  the  hand,  by  in- 
struments, or  by  external  applications,  is  denomi* 
nated  Surgery.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  art  had  considerably  emerged  from 
the  low  state  in  which  all  preceding  ages  had  left 
it.  Many  respectable  writers  had  appeared  in  the 
course  of  that  century,  whose  exertions  to  improve 
the  practice  of  surgery,  and  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  such  improvements,  were  attended  with  so 
much  success  as  to  render  the  progress  of  it  com- 
paratively rapid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  that  the  numerous 
improvements  in  other  branches  of  medicine,  which 
are  detailed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  chapter^ 
must  have  greatly  advanced  the  progress  of  sur- 
gery. Every  step  in  the  cultivation  of  anatomy 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  confers 
some  advantage  on  medical  or  operative  surgery. 

•j^icuous  bf  the  purity  of  his  moral  and  i^elig^ious  character,  and  the  ardour 
of  his  philanthropy.  His  great  influence  was  continually  exerted  for  the 
increase  of  human  happiness.  Of  every  institution  within  his  reach,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  or  the  interests  of 
humanity,  he  was  a  zealous  and  active  promoted.  Of  public  and  private 
charity  he  was  ah  illustrious  example;  and  we  are  informed,  that  a  large 
number  of  those  improvements  which  have  so  much  contributed  to  the 
health  of  the  city  of  London,  either  originated  fiQm  hi>  CQuaseUi  or  were 
effected,  ia  a  great  inpasvre,  by  his  influence. 
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The  improved  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  has  like- 
wise served  to  divest  it  of  much. of  that  useless 
machinery  with  which  it  was  formerly  encum- 
bered, to  retain  only  what  appears  to  rest  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  and  to  aid  ingenuity  in  sup- 
plying many  important  deficiencies.  Hence,  the 
surgery  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  not  only 
boast  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  diseases,  but  likewise  a 
superior  simplicity,  neatness,  ease  and  expedition 
in  the  perfcwrmance  of  operations. 

Early  in  the  century  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  retrospect,  Laurence  Heister,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  published 
his  system  of  surgery,  which  continued  till  about 
fifteen,  years  ago  to  be  the  only  tolerably  complete 
system  in  possession  oiF  the  public.  This  work 
comprised  whatever  the  experience  of  former  times 
had  approved  as  useful,  and  such  observations  and 
precepts  as  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
leamOT  author  himself  enabled  him  to  add.  Some 
other  systematic  arrangements  of  chirurgical  know- 
ledge were,  indeed,  attempted  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Platner,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Leipsic,  published  his  institutes  of  surgery  in  the 
year  1745;  and  Ludwig,  of  the  same  University, 
favoured  the  world  with  a  similar  publication  in 
1767.  But  both  these  works,  though  possessed 
of  great  merit,  are  too  compendious  to  give  a  plear 
and  distinct  account  of  the  numerous  topics^  of 
which  they  treat. 

In  Great-Britam,  Mr.  CfeESELDEN  was  much 
<iistinguished  by  his  chirurgical  eminence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  He  improved  the  lateral 
operation  of  Uthotomi/,  and  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  diseases  of  the  Eyes.  His  pupil,  Mr* 
Samuel  Sharpe,  obtained  soon  afterwards  a  high 
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TCputation.  His  Treatise  on  the  Operations  (^ 
Surgery y  and  his  Critical  Inquiry ^  were  deservedly 
considered  as  performances  of  great  value  at  that 
period  The  elder  Monro,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  among 
those  who  did  much  to  improve  the  practice  of 
surgery  about  that  time.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  century  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  London^ 
began  to  acquire  great  celebrity  as  an  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  and  was  joined  not  long  afterwards 
by  his  brother,  Mn  John  Hunter,  who,  as  an 
operator,  was  still  more  distinguished.  To  the  ex- 
ertions of  these  eminent  men  the  art  is  indebted 
for  many  valuable  improvements,  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  After  the  middle  of  the  century 
Mr.  Percivall  Pott  began  to  take  a  high  station 
among  British  surgeons,  added  greatly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art,  and  published  many  excellent 
writings,  which  are  still  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  present  Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
enriched  surgery  by  many  important  additions  to 
the  preceding  stock  of  knowledge,  which  greatly 
increase  the  lustre  of  his  reputation.  Late  in  the 
century,  about  the  year  1788,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  completed  his  System  of 
Sujgeryj  which  was  compiled  with  much  learning 
and  diligence,  and  exhibited  an  advantageous 
view  of  the  progress  and  improvements  in  surgery 
up  to  that  period. 

The  particular  improvements  in  surgery  during 
the  late  century  are  extremely  important,  and  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  labours  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  made;  but  they  are 
likewise  so  numerous  that  only  a  few  of  them  can 
be  mentioned  consistently  with  the  necessary  bre- 
vity of  this  retrospect. 

The  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  Hamorrhagies, 
from  the  division  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  have 
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been  much  improved  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. The  first  notices  of  the  instrument  for 
this  purpose,  called  the  Tourniquet,  originated  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  amazing  that  so 
simple  an  instrument,  and  so  obvious  a  means  of 
compressing  arteries,  should  have  remained  un- 
known till  that  period.  Surgery  must  have  been 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  rudeness  and  imbecility 
when  no  operation  of  importance  could  be  under- 
taken on  any  of  the  extremities  but  with  the 
greatest  danger  of  bleeding  to  death,  and  large 
wounds,  otherwise  in  no  degree  hazardous,  must 
often  have  proved  mortal  for  the  want  of  this  sim- 
ple contrivance.  The  first  attempts  to  construct  it 
were  very  rude  and  imperfect;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Mons.  Petit,  of  Paris,  by  adding  the  screw, 
to  render  it  much  more  convenient  and  powerful 
in  the  compression  of  arteries.  Another  interest- 
ing improvement  in  securing  arteries  belongs  to  the 
late  century.  Instead  of  the  7ieedle  and  ligature, 
which  were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose  after 
operations,  the  tenaculum,  or  forceps,  is  now  em- 
ployed, which  produces  much  less  pain,  and  pre- 
vents many  ill  consequences  of  the  old  method. 
The  first  application  of  the  needle  and  ligature  to 
surgical  purposes,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ambrose 
Parey,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  great  im- 
proyement.  Since  that  time  many  variations  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  using  them;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  different 
kinds  of  Sutures  have  been  still  further  improved  in 
many  important  respects. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  Head  from  exr 
ternal  violence  has  been  extremely  improved  within 
the  period  of  this  retrospect.  For  this  interesting 
part  of  the  progress  of  surgery  the  world  is  much 
indebted  to  M.  Le  DraN;^  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Brom- 
FIELD,  and  others. 
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The  various  species  of  Hernia  are  muchibetter 
understood  within  the  last  fifty  years;  and  much  ' 
of  the  progress  in  this  branch  of  surgery  is  due  to 
the  acuteness  and  indefatigable  labours  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pott.  The  disease  termed  Hydrocele^xzs  also, 
within  the  same  period,  been  investigated  with 
much  more  success  than  ever  before ;  for  this  much 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bell,  and  Sir  James  Earle. 

The  interesting  subject  of  Aneurismshzs  derived 
great  additional  light  from  the  researches  of  modem 
anatomists  and  surgeons.  Dr.  William  Hunter 
examined  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  with  great 
diligence  and  success.  The  present  treatment  of 
the  popliteal  aneurism,  which  forms  a  memorable 
improvement  in  surgery,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr. 
John  Hunter. 

The  lateral  operation  oi Lithotomy^  which  is  iiow 
generally  preferred,  owes  much  of  its  present  im- 
proved state  to  the  labours  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
late  century.  Mr.  Cheselden  did  a  great  deal  to 
improve  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  century;  and, 
3ince  his  time,  much  has  been  done  by  Pott, 
Bromfield,  Gooch,  Sir  James  Earle,  and  many 
others.  The  Gorget y  which  is  so  important  among 
the  several  instruments  employed  in  this  ope- 
ration, was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  of 
London. 

In  the  management  of  Fractures  and  Luxations 
much  advantage  has  been  obtained,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  by  avoiding  the  constrained  and  un- 
natural positions  formerly  imposed  in  such  cases, 
and  generally  placing  the  affected  limbs  in  that 
easy,  relaxed  and  bent  position  which  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  patient  prompts  him  to  assume. 
By  this  means  much  pain  is  spared,  and  the  straight- 
ness  and  perfect  recovery  of  the  affected  limbs  ex- 
ceedingly promoted.     The  efforts  of  Mr.  Pott  in 
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effecting  this  salutary  reform  deserve  very  honour- 
able mention* 

The  treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds  is  another 
point  on  which  the  surgery  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury claims  a  great  deal  of  improvement.  This 
has  been  chiefly  effected  by  giving  up  the  artificial 
and  over-officious  management  or  former  times,  by 
admitting  the  operation  of  general  principles,  in- 
stead* of  considering  them  as  poisoned  wounds, 
and  by  adopting  the  light,  easy  and  superficial 
dressings  which  experience  has  been  found  to  ap- 
prove. 

Much  light,  during  the  late  century,  has  been 
thrown  on  the  various  diseases  of  the  Eyes,  and 
particularly  on  the  Cataract.  The  same  may  be 
observed  oi  Fistula  Lachrynialisj  and  of  Fistula  in 
Ano.  Among  many  others,  Mr.  Pott  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  all  these  subjects, 
and  to  the  banishment  of  many  prejudices  and 
errors  concerning  them,  which  fifty  years  ago  ex- 
isted in  great  force.  To  the  same  distinguished 
practitioner  surgery  is  indebted  for  a  mode  of  .treat- 
ing Curvatures  of  the  Spine,  far  more  successful 
than  any  previously  known. 

Lately  Mr.  Abernethy,  of  London,  has  sug- 
gested a  mode  of  treating  Lumbar  Abscess,  whicn 
sometimes  succeeds  very  happily,  and  often  affords 
reasonable  grounds  of  hope  in  that  deplorable  dis- 
ease. And  not  long  since,  the  theory  and  manage- 
ment of  Ulcers  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
persevering  labours  of  many  surgeons,  among 
whom  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Bell,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Baynton,  Mr. 
Whateley,  and  Mr.  Nayler.  The  subject  of 
Wounds  has  recently  been  treated  with  great  ability 
and  discernment  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  deservedly  sustains  a  high  rank  among  the 
surgeons  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
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But  the  greatest  of  all  improvements  in  sutgeiy 
iwrliich  the  eighteenth  century  can  boast,  consists  in 
the  maxim  of  Saving  Skin  in  all  operations,  and  in 
the  universal  doctrine  and  practice  of  Adhemtiy  as. 
BOW  received.  This  improvement  is  so  simple 
and  so  important  that  it  is  wonderful  to  find  it 
reserved  for  the  surgeons  of  so  late  a  period.  The 
merit  of  this  discovery  does  not  seem  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  any  individual.  A  share  of  it  doubt- 
less attaches  to  Mr.  Alanson,  of  Liverpool,  in 
Great-Britain,  and  several  others  who  directed 
their  inquiries  to  this  object  about  the  same  time*. 
But  to  Mr.  John  Hunter  more  is  certainly  due 
than  to  any  other  person.  This  improvement  was 
first  applied  to  amputatioUy  then  to  the  operation 
of  the  treparty  next  to  the  extirpation  of  schirrous 
mammae,  afterwards  to  all  the  great  operations,  and, 
lastly,  to  all  recent  wounds.  In  short,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  assert,,  that  this  doctrine  and 
practice  of  adhesion  has  done  more  tofwomote  the 
progress  of  surgery,  within  a  few  years,,  than  any 
discovery  of  modem  times,  not  excepting,  per- 
haps, even  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
progress  of  Obstetricks  in  the  late  century.  By 
this  term  it  is  usual  now  to  understand  hot  only 
the  art  of  facilitating  the  birth  of  children,  but 
that  of  managing  pregnant  and  puerperal  women. 
During  the  period  of  our  retrospect,  the  improve- 
ments which  this  art  has  received  may  justly  be 
considered  as  numerous  and  important,  and  fiilly 
equal  to  those  which  are  claimed  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  medicine. 

Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  obstetricks  have 
assumed  a  much  more  regular  arid  scientific  form 
within  the  period  in  question.  The  anatomical 
structure  of  the  body,  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  art, 
was  well  understood  in  former  ages.     But  the  in- 
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tricate  and  interesting  relations  of  one  part  to 
another,  their  distances  and  their  inclinations,  both 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  foetus,  form 
a  branch  of  inquiry  on  this  subject  which  has  been 

Erosecuted  to  advantage  only  in  modern  times. 
)r.  Smellie,  of  Great-Britain,  is  supposed  to  de- 
•  serve  the  praise  of  beginning  this  improvement  and 
pursuing  it  to  considerable  extent .~    * 

By  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only 
many  new  truths  have  been  brought  into  view,  but 
a  multitude  of  errors,  prejudices  and  superstitious 
opinions,  which  fbrmerly  misled  the  obstetrical 
art,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  banished.*  Na- 
ture has  resumed  its  dominion,  and  is  now  followed 
as  the  sajFest  ^uide.  Much  of  the  officious  and  vio- 
lent interposition  of  former  practitioners,  to  hasten 
or  controul  the  natural  process  of  parturition,  has 
been  found  to  be  injurious,  and  is  now  generally 
relinquished.  The  modern  instruments,  in  com- 
parison of  those  employed  by  the  ancients,  are  few 
in  number,  simple  in  construction,  and  seldom  re- 
sorted to.  . 

The  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state  have  been 
much  better  understood,  discriminated  and  treated 
within  a  few  years,  than  in  preceding  times.  The 
late  publications  of  Dr.  Smellie,  Dr.  Manning, 
Dr.  HtTLME,  Dr.  Leak,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Moss, 
Dr.*  Hamilton,  Dr.  Denman,  Dr.  Osborn,  M. 

m  Dr.  Sm£lli£  18  said  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  considered  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  female  pelvis,  as  adapted  to  the  head  of  thefcetus ;  and 
to  have  abolished  many  superstitious  notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that 
prevailed  in  the  management  of  wSmen  in  labour,  and  of  children ;  and  to 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  most  of  his  maxims  adopted  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.     Ramsay's  J^^mw,  p.  13. 

H  Van  SwiETEN  quotes  several  authors  of  reputation,  who  had  advised 
lying-in  women  to  keep  their  beds  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  par- 
turition ;  and  this  was  frequently  done  without  changing  their  bed-linefl. 
The  children  were  also  incased  from  head  to  foot,  so  as  to  be  totally  de* 
prived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs.  These  absurd  and  unnatural  practices  have» 
within  the  last  half  century,  been  gradually  exploded,    hid. 
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Bactdelocqitb^  and  many  others,  whose  names  ^re 
only  excluded  by  the  brevity  of  our  plan,  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  of  obstetricks, 
and  do  great  credit  to  their  profession.  The  ele*- 
gant  plates  of  Dr.  Wllliam  Hunter,  before  men- 
tioned, may  also  be  considered  as  a  great  acqiii«> 
isition  to  the  theory  and  pi^actice  of  this  art. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  nomenclature,  tnemethd* 
dical  arrangement,  and  especially  of  the  virtues  of 
those  substances  which  are  employed  either  for  nu^ 
triment  or  the  cure  of  diseases,  must  be  considered 
as  forming  a  very  important  branch  of  medicine. 
Accordingly  it  has  receivedmuch  of  the  attention  of 
physicians  in  all  ages.  But  in  no  period  of  equal 
length  have  inquiries  on  this  subject  been  pursued 
with  so  much  accuracy  and  success,  or  the  discove- 
ries and  improvements  been  so  numerous,  as  during 
the  centuty  under  review.  Many  new  articles,  in 
this  period,  have  been  added  to  the  former  cata- 
logues; the  properties  of  articles  formerly  knowa 
and  employed  have  become  better  understood  than 
before;  the  application  of  old  remedies  greatly  ex- 
tended; and  the  whole  subject  made  to  wear  a 
more  scientific  aspect. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  already  given 
of  the  state  of  the  other  branches  of  medicine,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive  that  materia  medica,  so 
closely  connected  with  them,  in  its  principles  and 
application,  must  have  been,  at  the  «ame  period, 
in  a  corresponding  situation ;  perhaps  it  may  even 
be  said  to  have  been  less  cultivated  at  that  time 
than  any  other  branch  of  medical  science.  But 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

2R 
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century  the  views  of  medical  philosophers  begsGft 
to  be  much  more  correct  and  enlarged  on  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  subjects  belonging  to  the  heal-^ 
ing  art.  About  this  time  the  cardinal  qualities', 
and  other  jargon  of  the  Galetiists;  the  distilled 
waters,  essences,  quintessences  and  extracts  of  the 
chemists;  and  many  of  tliGiwild  opinions  respect-* 
ing  the  application  and  efficacy  of  remedies,  which 
resulted  from  mathematical  and  mechanical  doc-* 
trines,  began  to  decline;  while  new  light,  from 
various  quarters,  directed  to  more  rational  methods 
(rf  experimenting  and  philosophizing  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  improvements  which  were  made  in  the 
science  of  Botany,  in  the  course  of  the  last  age, 
proved  the  source  of  many  important  additions  to 
the  materia  medica.  New  plants  of  great  medi- 
cinal value  were  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
globe*  Vegetables  were  examined,  and  their  pro- 
4)erties  ascertained  by  means  of  more  numerous, 
patient  and  enlightened  experiments  than  pre- 
ceding naturalists  had  atteippted.  The  service 
rendered,  particularly  to  this  branch  of  the  materia 
medica,  by  Chomel  and  Geoffroy,  of  France; 
by  VoGEL,  of  Germany ;  by  Linn-eus,  and  his  pupil 
Bergius,  of  Sweden ;  and  by  Alston,  Withering, 
WooBviLLE,  ami  others,  of  Great-Britain,  are 
generally  known.  All  these  writers  have  treated 
of  plants,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  medical 
uses,  and  the  greater  number  of,  them  have  de- 
livered formal  systems.  But  besides  what  was  ef- 
fected by  their  inquiries,  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  perhaps  been  still  more  increased  by 
many  of  the  other  illustrious  botanists  mentioned  in 
the  precedmg  chapter./  For  while  these  latter  have 
laboured  to  distinguish  plants  from  one  another, 
and  to  present  them  iii  a  convenient  method,  few 
of  them  have  failed  to  pay  some  attention  to  their 
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tnedicinal  virtues,  and  in  many  instances  to  make 
very  interesting  experiments  of  their  effects  on  the 
buman  body. 

The  improvements  in  Minevalogj/,  during  the 
period  imder  review,  have  also  furnished  many  new 
articles,  and  extended  our  knowledge  of  others  in 
the-  materia  medica.  The  eminent  services  ren« 
dered  to  medicine  in  this  way,  by  Scheele,  Berg- 
man, Klaproth,  Vauquelin,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  distinguished  mineralogists,  are  so  gene- 
rally known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
the  subject. 

While  the  progress  of  natural  history  has  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  the  enlargement  and  correction 
of  the  materia  medica,  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  Chemistry  have  served  still  more 
eminently  to  promote  the  same  end.  When  the 
employment  of  chemical  remedies  first  became  an 
object  of  miich  attention,  in  the  hands  of  PAkA>^ 
PBLsus  and  his  followers,  it  was  attended  with  so' 
much  error,  and  embraced  so  many  visionary  and 
absurd  opinions,  as  rather  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
medical  science,  than  illustrate  its  principles,  or 
guide  their  application.  And,  indeed,  till  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  doctrines  of  the 
chemist,  when  applied  to  medicine,,  served  little 
other  purpose  than  to  amuse  and  mislfead.  But 
modern  chemistry,  in  every  respect  a  more  just, 
rational,  and  dignified  science  than  what  had 
been  called  by  that  name  in  the  preceding  age,  has 
opened  resources  for  the  materia  medica  of  in» 
calculable  value ;  and  is  daily  furnishing  the  en- 
lightened physician  with  some  pf  the  most  effica^ 
cious  means  of  pregerving  health  and  combating 
disease. 

The  chemical  inquiries  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  brought  to  light  many  new  medicines,  some 
pf  which  hold  the  first  rank  for  convenience,  chqap* 
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ness,  and  efficacy.  From  the  same  source  physi- 
cians have  learned  to  reject  many  inert  and  nselessr 
substances  which  formerly  held  a  place  in  the 
materia  medica.  They  have  been  taught^  also, 
by  chemistry,  greater  accuracy  in  forming  their 
preparations,  more  easy,  efficacious,  and  correct 
methods  of  exhibiting  different  "substances,  and 
more  definite  rules  for  adapting  remedies  to  dis- 
eases. To  enumerate  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
the  materia  medica,  through  the  medium  of  che- 
mical investigations,  would  be  to  repeat  the  long 
catalogue  of  great  chemists  before  given,  whose 
names  do  so  much  honour  to  the  last  age. 

Several  systematic  Writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica have  been  already  mentioned.  To  these 
mi^ht  be  added  a  much  greater  number,  who  have 
written  learnedly  and  extensively  on  the  subject, 
did  not  the  limits  of  this  review  forbid  such  an? 
enumeration.  It  would  be  improper,  however, 
not  to  take  some  notice  of  what  has  been  dcnte  m 
this  department  of  medical  philosophy  by  LiEtr- 
taud',  Feerein,  and  especially  by  Venel,  of  France ; 
by  Cartheuser,  Spielman,  and  Murray,  of  Ger- 
many; and  by  Hill,  Lewis,  Alstok,  Citllen, 
and  Darwh^,  of  Great-Bfritain.  Of  these  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lewis,  improved  by  Dr.  Aikei^;  that  of 
Professor  Cullen  ;  and  particularly  the  Apparatus 
Medicaminum  of  Professor  Murray,  of  Goettin- 
gen  (the  most  extensive,  learned,  and  complete 
of  all),  are  entitled  to  the  largest  share  of  esteem. 

The  late  work  of  Professor  Barton,  on  the 
materia  medica  of  the  United  States,*   forms  a 

9  Collecttotts  for  an  Essay  towards  m  Materia  Med'ua  of  the  United  States., 
SVo.  179S.  Under  this  modest  title,  Dr.  Barton  has  presented  a  body  of 
information,  and  discovered  an  accuracy  and  extent  of  learning,  which 
might,  without  impropriety,  have  made  higher  cbims.  It  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  this  work  is  so  favourably  received  by  the  author's  country- 
men, that  a  second  edition  was  lately  demanded,  into  which  he  has  tntrod\itcec^ 
cpi^sidefable  additions  and  improvements. 
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very  valuable  additicm  to  the  knowledge  before 
possessed  on  this  subject,  and  reflects. high  honour 
CH»  its  learned  author.  From  the  extent  of  infor* 
matien,  the  vigour  of  mind,  and  the  ardent  zeal  by 
which  this  American  naturalist  and  physician  is 
distinguished^  we  iftay  hope  for  further  investiga- 
tion$»  and  richer  discoveries  of  the  medical  trea- 
sures of  our  country. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all,  or  even 
the  greater  part  or  the.  new  articles  with  which  the 
materia  medica  has  been  enrichedy  in  modem 
times,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  some  no* 
ticc  cf  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  and  useful. 

The  first  application  of  Electricity  to  medical 
purposes  belongs  exclusively  to  the  eighteenth 
century. .  It  was  before  observed  that  Mr.  Krat- 
ZENSTEiN,  of  Germany,  was  the  first  person  who 
appRed  the  electric  fluid  to  the  cure  of  diseases^ 
^nd  that  the  course  of  experiment  and  inquiry  on 
this  subject  was  further  pursued  by  the  Abbe  Nol- 
L£T^  and  by  many  others,  at  later  periods.  After  cor- 
recting numerous  errors  arising  from  the  extravagant 
calculations  of  the  first  experimenters  on  medical 
electricity,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
in  many  diseases.of  nervous  derangement  and  mus- 
cular debility;  59  that  it  is  now  fully  established  as 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  an  agent,  which  is  pro- 
bably nearly  allied  to  electricity,  and  which  is  de- 
nominated Galvanism^  or  the  Galvanic  Fluids  has. 
become  a  popular  application  in  certain  diseases. 
The  original  discovery,  together  with  the  progress 
and  gradual  extension  of  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  That  this 
wonderful  agent  possesses  great  efficacy  in  many 
pases  similar  to  those  in  which  electricity  is  found 
to  afford  relief,  seems  to  be  too  well  attested  to 
^dmit  of  doubt  5  but  the  extent  of  its  application, 
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the  rules  which  ought  to  regelate  it,  and  the  dc*^ 
gree  and  permanency  of  rehef  which  it  is  capabk 
of  affording,  have  been  so  imperfectly  investigated, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision  or  cer-r 
tainty  on  the  subject. 

The  introduction  of  Factitious  Airs  into  the 
materia  medica  may  be  considered  as  marking 
a  splendid  and  very  interesting  period  in  its  history. 
Some  facts  on  this  subject  were  stated  in  a  pre- 
ceding section,  to  which  it  will  only  be  added, 
that  though  our  knowledge  of  this  important  class 
of  remedies  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  are  probably 
few  sources  from  which  more  important  aid  to  the 
physician  may  be  expected  to  be  hereafter  derived. 

The  affusion  of  Watery  cold  and  warm,  on  the 
body,  in  fevers  and  other  diseases,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place  as  a  new  article  in  the  ma? 
teria  medica,  at  least  with- respect  to  the  principles 
and  manner  of  its  application.  The  simplicity, 
pleasantness,  universal  readiness  of  access,  and  un-r 
questionable  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  soon  recommend  it  to  general  use.  The 
honour  due  to  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  for  his 
enlightened  experiments,  and  valuable  publication 
on  this  subject,  was  before  noticed. 

The  efficacy  and  uses  of  Peruvian  Bark  have 
been  better  understood,  within  the  last  century, 
than  in  any  former  period.  Its  free  and  successful 
exhibition  by  modern  physicians,  in  intermittent 
feversy  in  scrof)hula,  in  cases  of  gangrene  and 
mortificationy  and  in  numerous  diseases  of  relaxa- 
tion and  debilitj/y  is  well  known.  To  the  exerr 
tions  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  others,  in  introduce 
ing  this  medicine  into  general  use  in  Great-Britain, 
much  honour  is  due. 

The  use  of  Mercury  has  also  been  greatly  ex-r 
tended,  and  its  effects  more  accurately  observed, 
during  the  century  under  review.     The  introductt^ 
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tioti  of  this  metal  as  a  remedy  in  a  multitude  of 
diseases/  and  especially  in  malignant  fevers,  may 
be  considered  as  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals 
of  medicine.  Those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  recommending  the  use  of  mercurial 
preparations  in  the  latter  class  of  diseases,  are  Drs. 
Rush  and  Chisholm. 

The  great  extension  of  the  use  of  Opium  in  the 
eighteenth  century  deserves  particular  notice;  but 
the  principles  of  this  extension,  and  the  variety  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  lately  employed,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  detailed. 

Digitalis  has  long  held  a  place  in  the  ^  materia 
medica;  but  its  efficacy  in  certain  diseases,  parti- 
cularly in  dropsy  and  pulmonary  consumption^  has 
been  clearly  known  but  a  few  years.  For  much 
information  respecting  the  virtues  of  this  powerful 
vegetable,  we  are  indebted  to  the  publications  of 
Drs.  Withering,  Beddoes,  and  others. 

The  use  ofLeady  particularly  ia  various  external 
^plications,  has  been  better  understood,  and  more 
frequently  employed,  within  the  last  half  century, 
than  before.  Those  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished by  their  inquiries  into  the  medical  virtues 
of  this  substance  are  M.  Goulard,  of  France,  and 
Dr.  Aiken,  of  Great-Britain. 

Many  of  the  best  preparations  of  Antimony  now 
employed  by  physicians,  were  either  wholly  un- 
known, or  little  used,  prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  important  station  they  now  hold  in 
medical  prescriptions  is  well  understood. 

Several  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  Poisons 
have  been  either  first  introduced  into  the  materia 


p  The  use  of  Mercury  in  the  Small^Pox  was  resorted  to,  ia  the  Ameri* 
can  Colonies,  first  in  1745,  when  it  was  employed  with '  success,  by  Dr. 
Thomas,  a  respectable  practitioner  of  Virginia,  and  by  Dr.  Muirxson,  an 
emioent  physician  of  Long^lsland,  in  the  province  of  New- York.  See  Dr« 
BAht*y  Dwtrtatfw  m  Smqil-Pwt  ^uoud  by  Dr.  Huxaam. 
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medica,  or  used  with  unprecedented  freedom  in  tkd 
course  of  the  period  under  review.  As  a  speci- 
men of  these  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  Arsenic^ 
Conium  Maculatuniy  Atropa  Belladona,  Solamini 
Dulcamara f  Hyoscyamus,  and  Datura  Stramonium, 
which,  with  several  others,  have  been  often  and 
usefully  applied  by  modern  physicians. 

The  introduction  into  medical  use  of  the  Caro-^ 
Una  Pink-Root  (Spigelia  Marylandica),  by  Dr. 
Garden,  of  South-Carolina;  (^ the Seneka  Snake-' 
Root  (Polygala  Seneka)^  by  Dr,  Tennant,  of  Vir^ 
ginia;  of  Gum  KinOy  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  of  Ctt"- 
prum  Ammxmiacumy  and  of  many  new  Acids^  by 
various  persons,  may  also  be  ranked  among  the 
less  important  of  the  class  of  improvements  now 
under  consideration. 

Finally,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single 
important  article  in  the  materia  medica  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  physicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  nol'  been  better  understood,  better 
prepared,  more  extensively  applied,  or  rendered 
more  convenient  and  efficacious  in  its  combina" 
tions,  than  in  preceding  times.  Were  it  possible 
to  include  in  this  brief  review  a  further  detail 
of  particulars,  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  many 
great  names,,  and  various  branches  of  science,  to 
which  the  materia  medica  has  been  laid  under 
'  great  obligations  in  the  course  of  this  active  and 
eventful  period. 


To  the  foregoing  review  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  distin* 
guished  above  all  preceding  ages,  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  Medical  Schools.  These  have 
multiplied  greatly,  have  been  placed  on  a  more 
extensive  and  liberal  footing,  and  been  more  fre- 
quented than  in  any  former  period.     At  the  be- 
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Sifintng  of  the  dentury  under  review,  and  indeed 
nrmg  tfee  former  half  of  it,  the  University  of 
Leyden  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  place  of 
medical  instruction.  Next  to  this,  in  respecta- 
bility, stood  the  schools  of  Italy.  Soon  afterwards 
the  great  school  of  Edinburgh  began  to  be  formed. 
In  17 19,  the  first  Monro,  of  that  city,  undertook  to 
deliver  lectiores  on  anatomy.  He  was  in  a  short 
time  joined  by  other  able  teachers,  who  formed  a 
reralarplan  of  medical  instruction,  and  gained,  in 
a  rew  years,  a  high  reputation.  Indeed,  for  more 
*han  forty  years  the  school  at  Edinburgh  held  the 
first  rank,  and  was  resorted  to  more  than  any  other 
by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  During 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  that  celebrated  in- 
stitution may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have,  in  some 
degree^  declined;  or  rather  to  be  more  successfully 
rivalled  than  before,  by  several  establishments  for 
medical  instruction,  especially  by  some  on  the  con* 
tinent  of  Europe.  The  German  medical  schools, 
in  particular,  have  lately  much  increased,  both  in 
number  and  excellence. 

Medical  AssociationSy  for  propnoting  the  intern- 
course,  combining  the  efforts,  and  diffusing  the  con- 
centrated knowledge  of  many  physicians,  though 
not  the  exdusive  product  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
yet,  when  considered  with  respect  to  their  number 
and  useiiilness,  may  be  ranked  among  the  distin- 
guishing honours  or  the  period  under  consideration. 
They  have  been  creatly  multiplied  during  this  pe- 
riod, in  every  civilized  part  of  the  world ;  have 
made  many  important  publications,  and  eminently 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  healing  art. 
To  recount  the  number  of  these  established  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  or  to  make  the  most  gene- 
ral estimate  of  the  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  science  of  medicine,  would  fill  many 
pages- 

■    %s 
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Next  in  importance  to  Medical  Schools  and  Sih 
cietiesy  are  the  Medical  Journalsj  and  lother  peri- 
odical publications,  intended  to  promote  the  scf-r 
ence  of  medicine,  whidh  distinguished  the  tast  age: 
^It  is  believed  that  the  honour  or  giving  birth  to  this 
species  of  publication  belongs  to  the  century  under 
review.  At  an  early  period  of  it,  the"  Transactions^ 
of  medical  societies,  and  the  collections  of  Obser* 
vations  and  Inquiries  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  began  to  make  their  apjpearance, 
and  to  awaken  the  minds  of  practitioners.  Among 
the  regular  Journals  in  the  English  language^  ex* 
clusively  devoted  to  this  department  of  knowledge^ 
the  Medical  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Duncan^  of 
Edinburgh,  hold  the  first  place,  both  with  respect 
to  time  and  merit.  This  work  was  succeeded  by 
the  Annals  of  Medicine,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
assisted  by  his  son.  Within  the  few  last  years 
of  the  century,  works  of  this  kind  have  greatly 
multiplied^  not  only  in  Great-Britain,  but  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  learned  world.  The  great 
utility  of  these  publications  is  unquestionable.  The 
number  of  iriiportant  hints  which  they  have  pro- 
posed, of  new  remedies  which  they  have  sug^* 
gested,  and  of  new  paths  of  inquiry  which  they 
bave.  opened,  is  too  great  to  be  reckoned.  **  It 
^^  is  no  exaggeration,"  says  a  learned  American 
physician,  "  ta  assert,  that  the  medical  facts  and 
**  observations  which  have  been  published  in  the 
*^  eighteenth  century,  have  done  more  towards  ex- 
*'  plaining  the  functions,  and  curing  the  dise^es 
"  of  the  human  body,  than  all  that  remained  on 
*^  record,  for  many,  perhaps  for  all  the  centuries 
**  that  had  preceded  since  the  creation."^ 

The  establishment  of  numerous  and  extensivcr 
Hospitals y  by  which  the  eighteenth  century  is  emi- 

9  Ramsay's  JUtvitw  of  the  ImprovmtnU  of  MedUitUf  ice.  p.  X6,  tf^ 
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faently  distinguished,  may  be  considered  as  scarcely 
more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  than 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  the  Heathen  World  never 
produced  an  Hospital;  and  if  any  institutions  of 
this  kind  now  exist  among  pagans,  they  have  de- 
rived from  Christendom  the  benevolent  plan.  The 
astonishing  multiplication  of  such  establishments, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
especially  in  Great-Britain,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  reader; 
and  that  every  institution  of  this  kind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  medical  school,  from  which 
the  richest  stores  of  instruction,  both  in  surgery  and 
the  practice  of  physic,  are  continually  drawn,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

To  the  peculiarities  or  the  eighteenth  century 
already  stated,  it  may  be  added,  that  every  branch 
ef  knowledge  connected  with  the  healing  art  has 
been  rendered  more  accessible  and  popular,  by 
the  exertions  of  philanthropic  and  liberal  minded 
physicians.  For  a  number  of  preceding  ages  me- 
dical science  was  hidden  under  the  veil  of  dead 
languages,  and  obscured  by  the  technical  jargon, 
and  the  love  of  mystery  which  long  distinguished 
niedical  practitioners;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
century  under  consideration,  and  especially  the 
latter  hzilf  of  it,  the  love  of  mystery,  though  not 
completely  vanquished,  has  much  declined.  The 
elements  of  medical  knowledge  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  capacities  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. Plain  and  popular  works  for  the  use  of 
Families  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  and 
much  useful  knowledge  respecting  the  best  means, 
in  ordinary  cases,  of  preserving  ^nd  restoring  health, 
for  the  first  time,  generally  disseminated.  Among 
the  many  popular  works  of  this  kind,  which  might 
be  roention^d,  thps^  of  Tissot,  JJuchan,  Wji^lich, 
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Tennant,  of  Virginia,  published  a  small  work 
on  the  Pleurisy  J  in  which  he  brought  into  view 
the  virtues  of  seneka  snake-root,  which  were  be- 
fore unknown.  Not  long  afterwards,*  Dr.  John 
MiTCHEL,  of  Virginia,  published  an  ingenious 
Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  different  Colours  of  People 
in  different  Climates,  in  which  he  displayed  much 
anatomical  and  other  learning/  About  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Philadelphia,  drew  up  some  useful  medi- 
cal memoirs,  which  were  published  in  a  periodi- 
cal work  in  London."  Nearly  cotemporary  with 
the  last  mentioned  publications,  were  several  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
in  Connecticut,  who  was  much  distinguished 
among  his  countrymen  for  his  acquirements  and 
skill,  and  who  particularly  published  a  Disserta^ 
Hon  on  the  Inoculation  of  the  SmalUPdx  in  Ame- 
rica, which  has  been  often  mentioned  respectfully.** 
In  1753  Dr.  John  Lining,  of  South-Carolina, 
published  an  accurate  history  of  the  American 
Yellow  Fever,  which  was  the  first  that  was  given 
to  the  world  from  our  continent.  Dr.  Lionel 
Chalmers,  of  the  same  State,  in  1754,  commu-* 
nicated  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  some 
useful  remarks  on  Opisthotonus  and  Tetanus,  which 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Obser^ 
vations  and  Inquiries.  This  gentleman  also  pub-^ 
lished,  in  1767,  an  Essay  on  Fevers,  in  which  he 

f  This  Essay  was  sent  to  Mr.  Collin  son,  of  Great-Britain,  and  wa* 
intended  as  a  solution  of  the  prize  problem  on  that  subject,  announced  by 
the  Academy  of  Bourdeaux,  It  was  aifterwards  published  in  the  PbilosepbUal 
ftransactions,  vol.  xliii.  p.  loa — 150.  Dr.  MiTCHEL  also  wrote  ably  on 
the  Tellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in  174a.  His  instructive 
manuscripts  on  this  subject  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  by 
whom  they  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush.  See  Rush  on  Tellow  Fever ^ 
Svo.   1794. 

V  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
-   V  It  is  possible  that  other  medical  publications  were  made  in  New* 
Sngland,  about  this  time,  equally  worthy  of  notice;  but  tbe  author  b^ 
not  been  80  fortunate  as  to  see  or  hear  of  them* 
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gave  the  outlines  of  the  spasmodid  theory,  vvhtch 
ad  been  before  taught  by  Hoffman,  and  wa^ 
afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  by  Cullkn.  In 
1764  Dr.  Garden,  a  scientific  physician  of  South- 
Carolina,  before  mentioned,  presented  to  the  pub-' 
lie  an  account  of  the  medical  properties  of  Pink-^ 
Rooty  and  gave,  at  the  same  time,  a  botanical  de- 
scription of  the  plant.  About  the  same  time,  Dr. 
CoLDEN,  and  Dr.  Jacob  Ogden,  both  of  New* 
York,  published  some  valuable  observations  on  a^ 
species  of  Sore  Throat,  which  was  then  prevalent 
and  mortal.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  dlso 
made. medical  communications  on  other  subjects, 
which  were  esteemed."'  To  this  list  may  be  added 
Dr.  John  Jones,  also  of  New- York,  who  was 
greatly  distinguished  as  a  surgeon,  and  who  pub- 
li^ed  a  work  on  Wounds  and  Fractures,  which  is 
an  honourable  monument  of  his  learning  and  prcK 
fessional  skill. 

Though  these  physicians  were  not  all  of  them 
natives  of  America;  and  though  their  pubKcations 
were  generally  small,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  much  value  at  the  present  day;  yet,  considered 
as  indications  of  a  growing  taste  for  medical  in- 
quiries, and  as  among  the  means  of  exciting,  in 
a  young  country,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an 
ambition  for  the  attainment  of  medical  fame  (as 
examples  of:  which  alone  they  are  mentioned), 
they  doubtless  deserve  respectful  notice  in  this 
sketch.  They  contributed  to  bring  the  American 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  scattered  over  an 
immense  territory,  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and,  doubtless,  concurred  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  forward  the  plans  of  association  and 
instruction  which  soon  began  to  take  place. 

w  Dr.  Cold  EN  is  the  gemlcnm  before  mentioned  as  Lieocenant<>Go* 
▼emor  of  New- York,  and  as  having  diitipguirfied  Umielf  by  bis  knovr- 
i^gCOf  Aitrwomy  9XiAM9t9ny, 
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About  the  year  1762  Dr.  William  Shippek 
and  Dr.  John  Morgan,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  youthful  friends,  who  had  gone  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  to  complete  their  medi*- 
cal  education,  and  who  had  received  its  honours^ 
mtt  in  London,  whither  they  had  repaired  for  the 

Eurpose  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  large 
ospitals,  and  excellent  teachers  of.  that  city^ 
They  there  agreed  to  attempt  the  establishment  6i 
a  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1764,  Dr»  Shippen  gave  the  first  course 
of  lectures  upon  Anatomy  that  ever  was  delivered 
in  America.  In  1765  Dr.  Morgan  laid  before 
the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philade^>hia  a  plan 
for  teaching  all  the  branches  of  medicine,  and  con- 
fehing  medical  degrees.  This^plan  was  adopted; 
Dr.  Shippen  was  recognized  as  Professor  of -4»fl^ 
tomtfy  and  Dr.  Morgan  was  appomted  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine j  and  soon  afterwards  be* 

fan  to  teach  them.  In  the  year  1768  Dr.  Adam 
kUHN,  whahad  studied  under  the  celebrated  Lm- 
NiEus,  was  appointed  Professor  of  B^am/^  and  of 
the  Materia  Medica;  and  in  1769  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  who  had  just  completed  his  medical  studies 
in  Europe,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Chemistry^ 
To  these  gentlemen  was  added  Dr.  Thomas  Bond, 
who  was  selected  to  give  Clinical  Leciuresy  on  the 
pases  of  disease  in  the  Pennsylvania  HospitaL 
The  first  American  Medical  School,  thus  organized, 
became  the  resort  of  students  from  every  part 
of  the  then  Colonies:  It  has  since  undergone  con- 
siderable changes,  by  the  death  and  resignation  of 
Professors,  and  new  appointments;  but  continues 
to  flourish;  and  will  now  bear  a  very  honourable 
comparison,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  talents  and 
learning  of  its  Professors,  with  the  most  respecta- 
ble institutions  of  a  similaf  j^ind  in  Europe, 
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In  1764  Dr.  Shippen  lecturied  to  ten  stlidentSi 
In  the  season  of  1801 — 2  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  different  Medical  Professors  amount- 
ed to  one  ktmdred  and  thirtyy  of  whom  tzventy- 
one  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Do9tor  of 
Medicine; 

The  laudable  example  set  by  the  physicians  and. 
college  of  Philadelphia,  soon  excited  the  zeal  of 
the  physicians  of  New- York  to  establish  a  medical 
school  in  King's  College;  accordingly,  in  1767  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  governors  of  that  insti- 
tution, by  Drs.  Samuel  Cjlossey,  Peter  Middle- 
ton,.  John  Jones,  James  Smith,  Samuel  Bardj 
and  John  V.  B.  Tennent,  urging  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  attempting  to  form  a  plan  of 
medical  instruction,  and  offering  their  services  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  In  consequence  of  thid 
letter  the  governors,  a  few  days  afterwards,  elected 
Dr.  Clossey  Professor  of  Anatomy^  Dr.  Middle-^ 
TON  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology^  Dn 
Jones  Professor  of  Surgery^  Dr.  Smith  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Bard  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
Dr.  Tennent  Professor  of  Midwifery.  In  1770^ 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Tennent,  and 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Smith  out  of  the  province,  the 
office  of  instruction  in  Materia  Medica  was  com-^ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Middleton,  and  Chemistry  to  Dn 
Bard^  Lectures  were  regularly  given  by  the 
above  named  gentlemen  j  but  no  medical  degrees 
had  been  conferred  by  the  college^  when  the  revo- 
lutionary war  entirely  deranged,  and,  in  effect,  de- 
stroyed the  whole  establishment. 

In  1784  the  Regents  of  the  University  made  aa 
attempt  to  revive  the  medical  school,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  appoint  several  Professors  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege (the  new  style  by  which  King's  College  became 
known,  OB  the  change  of  government),  for  the  pur- 

aT 
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S%tJt  of  ptirduirig  the  former  plan  of  kstrnctiotf 
ut  the  gentlemen  so  appointed  did  not  all  deliver 
tecturesj  the  courses  aetuallf  given  were  short 
and  iricomplete,  and  the  undertaking  langui^ed^ 
and  finally  feil  to  the  ground.   . 

'After  several  other  ineffectual  attempts  to  esta- 
t)li$h  a  course  of  medical  instruction  in  the  city,  the 
Trustees  of  Golumbia  College,  in  ItS^S,  organized 
the  school  on  its  present  plan,  and  commenced  t, 
Course,  which  has  succeeded  better  than  any  former 
attempt.  The  Faculty  of  Pliysic,  as  then  consti- ' 
tuted,  consisted  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dean;  Dr^ 
WaiGHTPosTj'Professorof  .^wo^^wiyi  Dr.  William 
Hamersl^y,  Professor  of  the  In^titnte^  of  Medi^ 
(tine;  Dr.  John  ^.  fi.  RonoERs,  Professor  of  Mid*' 
ioifery;  Dr.  Nicholl,  Professor  of  CAemiV/r^;  Dn 
Richarb  Kissam,  Professor  of  Bot^myi  and  Dr^ 
llictt  ARb  J8a  YLE  Y,  ProfcssoT  of  SixtgeT^.  These  gen-' 
tlemen  j  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  received 
a  regiltar  medical  education  in  Europe,  soon  com-' 
ftienced  the  several  departments  -of  instruction  as- 
signed ta  them*  The  first  medical  degrees  were 
conferred  by  this  institution  in  17»-S ',  and  though  il 
has  not  §rown  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  ex«^ 
jiected,  from  the  learning  and  tatents  of  its  Pi*o- 
fessors,  yet  it  holds  a  respectable  station,  feftd  has? 
rendered  very  important  services  to  the  intere^  of 
medical  science  itt  the  state. 

The  third  medical  school  established  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  in  the  University  of  Cam-' 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  This  institution  took  it^ 
rise  from  the  benefactions  of  several  enlightened 
and  liberal  persons,  who  Were  desirotis  of  pro- 


ar  By  means  of  the  2eal  and  enterprise  of  Professor  ^ost  Cblitailiia  Cot 
lege  is  possessed  of  a  Valuable  coHeCtion  of  Anatomical  Prepatathns ;  to  com* 
plete  "which  that  accomplished  Anatomist  made  two  voyages  to  Europe.  11;' 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  collection  of  the  kind  introduced  itkt»  ihof 
United  Ststtes,  ftitd  certainly  the  best. 
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«oting  the  knowledge  of  medical  science.  Dr. 
EiiBKiEL  Hi:r$by,  an  eminent  physician  of  Hingw 
bam,  in  that  State,  who  died  in  1770,  bequeathed 
one  thousand  pounds,  Massachusetts  currency,  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  His  widow,  at  her  death,  left  a 
like  sum,  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  object,  Hig 
brother.  Dr.  Abner  Hersey,  of  Barnstable,  and 
Dr.  John  Cummikg,  of  Concord,  left  each  five 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  also  applied  to  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  medical  instruction.^ 
These  generous  donations  were  aided  by  that  of 
William  Erving,  Esquire,  an  opulent  gentleman 
of  Boston,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  gave  one 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  support  of  an  addi- 
tional  Professor.* 

Though  the  first  of  the  benefactions  above  stated 
was  made  some  time  before  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  yet  nothing  effectual  wa« 
done  toward  executing  the  will  of  these  public 
spirited  donors  till  near  the  close  of  it.  In  1781 
Dr.  John  Warren  began  to  lecture  in  Boston 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery ,  and  prosecuted  his  plan 
for  two  seasons.  In  1783  the  government  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  proceeded  to  organize  a 
regular  medical  school,  when  Dr.  Warren  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sursery;  Dn 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic;  and  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter, 
professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  Sinc^ 
that   period  these  gentlemen  have  regularly   de^- 

y  Theie  several  suniSy  amounting  to  three  thousand  pounds,  Massachiuettt 
^rrency,  are  funded,  and  their  annual  proceeds  equally  divided  betweeq 
the  Processors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery^  and  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic ;  each  of  which  Professorships  bears  the  name  of  Hers et. 

s  The  bequest  of  Mr.  Ekving  was  exclusively  deyoted  by  him  to  th4 
support  of  a  professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  This  profes^ 
fo^if^ip  also  l^ears  |:he  name  pf  its  first  i^id  principal  benefactor. 
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liyered  lectures  on  the  several  branches  assigned 
to  them  5  and  though  the  number  of  students  who 
usually  attend  them  is  comparatively  small,  yet 
they  are  annually  increasing;  and  the  erudition  and 
talents  of  the  Professors  afford  a  satisfactory  pledge 
that  the  institution  will,  at  no  distant  period,  reach 
a  much  higher  station  both  of  respectability  and 
usefulness. 

The  fourth  and  last  medical  school  formed  in  the 
United  States,  is  that  connected  with  Dartmouth 
College,  in  the  State  of  New-Hampshire.  This 
establishment,  for  instruction  in  medicine,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1798;  when  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine,  to 
ItciMXQ  on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Midicifery,  and  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Sfalding  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Me- 
dica.  A  considerable  number  of  young  gentlemen 
have  attended  the  lectures,  and  several  have  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  this  institution. 

The  establishment  of  Medical  Schools  in  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
^rand  era  in  our  national  progress,  and  as  producing 
important  eflPects  on  the  character  of  our  physicians. 
The  happy  influence  of  these  institutions  has  also 
been  much  aided  by  the  formation  of  Medical 
Societies,  in  almost  every  State,  which  have  all 
come  into  being  within  the  last  forty  years.  The 
effect  of  such  establishments  in  exciting  a  thirst  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  in  producing  a  spirit 
of  generous  emulation ;  in  cultivating  a  taste  for 
observation  and  inquiry;  and  in  combining  the 
efforts  and  the  skill  of  physicians,  in  every  part  of 
pur  country,  must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive 
mind.  Many  of  the  Inaugural  Theses,  defended 
and  published  by  the  students,  in  the  American 
piedical  school?,  would  be  considered  as  honour«i:s 
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ble  specimens  of  talents  and  learning  in  the  most 
renowned  universities  of  Europe.'' 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  century  under 
review,  medical  publications  have  greatly  multi- 
plied in  the  United  States;  many  of  which  do  equal 
honour  to  their  authors  and. our  country.  Among 
these  the  numerous  and  valuable  works  of  Dr. 
Rush  hold  the  first  place;  and  to  no  individual  are 
we  more  indebted  for  promoting,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  that  laudable  and  enlightened  zeal 
for  medical  improvements,  which  has  been  so  hap- 
pily increasing,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  among 
American  physicians.  In  a  catalogue  of  our  me- 
dical writers  also,-'T3fi'^.  Maclurg,  Mitchill, 
Barton,  Ramsay,  Caldwell,  CuRRiE,  and  several 
others,  would  be  entitled  to  particular  notice,  did 
not  the  limits  of  the  present  sketch  forbid,  an  at- 
tempt to  do  justice  to  their  respective  merits. 

In  the  year  1797,  a  periodical  publication,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Medicul  Repository,  was  com- 
menced by  Drs.  Mitchill,  Miller,  and  Smith, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
country,  may  be  considered  as  an  important  event, 
in  noting  the  successive  steps  of  medical  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  the  premature  d^ath 
of  the  last  named  gentleman,  who  bid  fair  to  attain 
the  most  honourable  eminence  in  his  profession, 
this  work. sustained  a  great  loss.*     It  is  still,  how- 

a  'Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  all  the  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  concurred  in  permitting  their  medical  graduates  to  write  and 
defend  their  Inaugural  Dissertations  in  the  English  language.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement,  or  a  literary  retrocession,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  another  place. 

b  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  was  born  in  the  year  1771,  at  Litchfield,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  where  his  father,  a  respectable  physician  still  resides. 
He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eleven;  and  after  leaving  that  insti- 
tution, completed  his  education  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight, 
since  President  of  Yale  College,  and  who  at  that  time  presided  over  an 
academy  of  distinguished  reputation  at  Greenfield.  After  this  he  pur- 
sued a  regular  course  of  medical  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  father  j 
fofamenccd  the  practice  of  pjiysic  at  Weathersfield  in  1792,  and  removed 
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ever,  prosecuted  with  undiminished  excellence  and 
success;  and  furnishes  at  once  very  reputable  spe^ 
cimens  of  the  learning,  talents  and  zeal  of  many 
American  physicians;  and  a  most  usefiil  vehicle 
for  conveying  to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  every 
improvement  in  the  spience  of  medicine. 


•pap 
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GEOGRAFIfY. 

As  few  sciences  are  more  interesting  than  Geo* 
graphy,  so  few  have  received  more  attention,  or 
been  more  improved  and  extended  during  the  pe^ 
riod  under  consideration.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  almost  half  the  surface  of  the  globe 
was  either  entirely  unknown,  or  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  so  small  and  indistinct,  as  to  be  of  little 
practical  value.  Since  that  time  such  discoveries 
and  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geography 
has  assumed  a  new  face,  and  become  almost  a  new 

to  the  city  of  New-Tork  in  I79J>  where  he  remiuned  tintil  1798,  whea 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  raged  with  so  much  violence  in 
the  city  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  surviving  Editors  of  the  Medical 
Repository  speak  of  their  deceased  poUeague  in  the  ,fQllowing  honourable 
terms. 

**  As  a  physician,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  He  had  eipplored,  at  his  early 
age,  an  extent  of  medical  learning,  for  which  the  longest  lives  are  seldoQi 
found  sufficient.  His  diligence  and  activity,  his  ardour  and  perseverance^ 
knew  no  common  bounds.  The  love  of  science  and  the  impulse  of  phUdn? 
ihropy  directed  his  wholeprofessional  career,and  left  little  room  for  the  calcu- 
lations of  emolument.  He  had  formed  vast  designs  of  medical  improvement, 
which  embraced  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  were  animated  ny  the  sou} 
of  benevolence,  and  aspired  after  every  object  of  a  liberal  and  dignified 
ambition.  His  writings,  already  published,  incessantly  awaken  regret,  tha^ 
the  number  of  them  is  not  greater.  They  display  singular  diligence  and 
acuteness  of  research,  the  talents  of  accurate  and  extensive  observation,  grea^ 
force  and  precision  of  reasoning,  and  the  range  of  a  vigorous  and  com? 
^rehensive  mind •'*     Mcdicat  Refoutory^  v.  ii.  p.  9X49  21^*  ;tenn4  £^iott. 
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icience/  A  spirit  of  curiosity  has  stimulated  man- 
kind  to  unprecedented  activity  in  exploring  remo4:e 
tegions  or  the  earth.  Individual  voyagers  and 
travellers,  and  private  associations  have  done  muck 
to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  globe.  Be- 
sides the  exertions  of  these,  the  governments  of 
Great-Britain,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark 
tod  Russia  have  severally  directed,  or  encouraged 
expeditions  of  discovery  and  of  scientific  research. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  occasional  mis- 
takes and  misfortunes  of  mariners,  while  they  over- 
trhelmed  with  distress  the  immediate  sufferers, 
have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  infor- 
tnation  with  respect  to  distant  countries,  and  thus, 
by  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  to  increase 
the  objects  and  the  means  of  naval  enterprise. 

Although  in  these  geographical  discoveries  Great- 
Britain  has  undoubtedly  made  the  most  distin- 
guished figure;  yet,  with  respect  to  time,  the 
honour  of  priority  belongs  to  Russia.  Early  in  the 
century,  Peter  the  Great,  to  whose  mind  bold 
and  grand  enterprises  were  familiar  and  habitual, 
conceived  the  design  of  exploring  regions  of  the 
earth,  which  had  not  been  before  visited  by  civil- 
ized man,  and  by  this  means  promoting  the  wealth, 
cultivation,  and  aggrandizement  of  his  empire.  In 
pursuance  of  this  design,  he  formed  several  expe- 
ditions for  discovery,  which,  though  not  crowned 
with  complete  success,  were  yet  considerably  use- 
ful, and  laid  the  foundation  of  greater  attainments 
after  his  death.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  several 
large  districts  of  country  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Asia  were  first  visited  and  explored  by  Euro-* 


<  %j  ^tttgraphy  hem  U  AesBt  DiDit  tsulf  Vfhax  the  ^rord  ftrictly  impoiti^ 
¥a.  a  dfescrlpfeien  of  the  extent,  divisions,  and  Mpect  of  the  snr^ce  of  «iif 
|;k>be,  bttt  also  toait  of  tlie  ether  itatUtkal  inquiries,  wlucii  modem 
writers,  however  improperly,  have  uoiYttnttUy  agreed  «9  iUcMe  ia  fg6»^ 
graphical  tfeatiset. 
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peans;  Under  his  auspices,  soitte  entejprisiftg 
navigators,  in  1713,  discovered  the  chain  of  islands 
called  the  KtirileSj  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatca. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  same  monarch,  also. 
Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow  discovered 
a  number  of  other  islands  in  the  adjacent  seas^ 
and  established  a  profitable  trade  vi^ith  the  natives. 
The  former,  a  native  of  Denmark,  in  1728,  first 
entered  the  strait  which  divides  Asia  from  the 
American  continent,  and  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name/  This  spirit  of  dis- 
covery continued  to  animate  the  government,  but 
more  particularly  the  subjects  of  Russia,  for  many 
years  after  the  demise  of  the  Czar.  About  this 
time  some  private  adventurers  in  that  country  be- 
came fired  with  the  ambition  of  discovering  a 
north-east  passage  to  India  Between  the  years 
1730  and  1740,  many  daring  voyagers  successively 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan.  Among 
these,  MoROviEF,  Malgyn,  Skurahoff,  Menin, 
and  Laptief,  deserve  particular  notice.'  The  la- 
bours they  underwent,  and  the  dangers  they  en- 
countered, were  incredible;  but  all  their  exertions 
and  discoveries  served  only  to  furnish  increasing 
evidence,  that  if  such  a  passage  exist,  it  is  next 
to  impracticable,  and  always  dangerous. 

In  1740  Bearing  undertook  another  voyage, 
in  the  course  of  which,  with  wonderful  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  he  traversed  the  ocean,  from 


d  Though  Be  BRING  sailed  into  this  strait,  yet,  probably  owing  to  the 
fog,  he  did  not  discern  land  on  the  eastern  side.  The  strait  was  more  fully 
explored,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  gave  it  Bbhring's 
hame.  He  discovered  that  the  two  continents,  at  this  place,  approack 
within  forty  miles  of  each  other.  It  has  been  since  ascertained,  by  the 
voyages  of  Meares,  Dixon,  Vancouver,  La  Perousg,  and  others, 
that  to  the  north  of  this  strait  the  Asiatic  shore  tends  rapidly  to  the  west- 
ward, while  the  American  stretches  nearly  in  a  northern  direction,  tJIlyrM 
the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  degrees,  the  continents  are  joined  by 
•olid  and  impenetrable  bonds  of  ice. 

e  'Mavqk's  abridged  Account  of  Russian  Discoveries, 
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the  coast  of  Kamtschatka  to  the  Isles  of  Japan^ 
and  furnished  information  which  was  highly  useful 
to  succeeding  adventurers.  He  was  followed  by 
Nevoptsikoff,  in  1745,  Paikoff,  in  1758,  Tol- 
STYKE,  in  1760,  and  various; others  of  less  note^ 
by  whom  several  additional  groups  of  islands,  in 
what  is  called  the  Northern  Archipelago,  were  dis- 
covered, the  character  of  their  respective  inhabit*- 
pnts  ascertained,  and  new  channek  of  trade  laid 
open  to  the  commercial  world; 

While  the  Russians  were  thiis  busily  and  sue*- 
cessfttlly  employed  in  exploring  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  and  the  seas  between  that  country 
and  the  American  coasts  the  Southern  Ocean  be^ 
came  an  object  of  attention  to  several  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  In  this  immense  field  for  the  dis-^ 
toJay  of  naval  skill  and  enterprise.  Captain  Woom 
KOGERSj  an  English  commander,  was  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself*  He  was  followed  by  Feu* 
iLLiE,  Frezier,  and  Barbinais,  all  of  France* 
To  these  succeeded  Clipjperton  and  Shelvocke^ 
of  Great-Britian,  who,  in  a  voyage  of  some  celcf 
brity  round  the  world,  traversed  the  same  seasi 
*nK)ugh  none  of  these  navigators  made  very  splen- 
did discoveries,  yet  we  are  indebted  to  them  all 
for  many  details  of  geographical  information,  which 
were  at  that  time  highly  interesting,  and  served 
greatly  to  instruct  and  aid  those  who  came  after 
them. 

In  172  i  the  Dutch  West*India  Company  fitted 
out  a  squadron,  under  the  command  odf  Commo* 
dore  RoGGEWEiN,  and  dispatched  him  to  the  Pa* 
cific  Ocean,  in  search  of  unknown  countries.  The 
discovery  of  a  Southern  Continent  was  the  particular 
object  of  this  expedition.  And  although  the  re- 
spectable navigator  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  his  main  purpose, 
yet  he  discovered  a  number  of  islands,  and  wat 
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considered  as  having  made  a  valuable  addition  ti* 
the  geogrsqphical  knowledge  of  his  time. 

In  1735  Don  Juan  and  DonUlloa  were  sept,  by 
command  ofthe  King  of  Spain,  to  South- America^ 
on  an  expedition,  which  was  before  noticed,  for 
ascertaining  the  Figure  qf  the  Eatth.  Few  voyages 
have  been  more  justly  celebrated  than  this.  By 
the  labours  of  the  bold  and  active  Spaniards  who 
conducted  -  the  undertaking,  and  by  the  faithful^ 
accurate  and  enlightened  observation  of  the  French 
academicians  who  were  united  with  them  in  the 
grand  design,  not  only  their  primary  object  was 
gatined,  bat  large  and  valuable  stares  of  information 
were  furnished,  in  astronomy,  geography,  navi* 
gation,  and  the  sciences  in  general. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the 
throne  of  Britain,  he  became  fired  with  a  zeal 
for  discovery,  which  had  for  some  time  lain  dor- 
mant in  that  country.  Two  vbyages  were  accord- 
ingly set  on  footj  the  one  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Middleton,  and  the  other  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  with  a 
view  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  through 
Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  East-Indiers.  It  is  scarcdy 
necessary  to  say  that  both  these  undertakings  w^ere 
unsuccessful  with  respect  to  their  main  object; 
still,  however,  they  were  productive  of  some  use- 
ful information ;  as  was  also  the  celebrated  voyage 
of  Lord  Anson,  undertaken  principally  for  war- 
like purposes,  about  the  same  t(me.^  When  his 
present  Britannic  Majesty  came  to  the  crowir, 
the  same  i?eal  for  geographical  discovery  continu- 
ed and  increased.  The  delusive  hope  of  finding 
a  great  Southern  Continent,  which  had  so  long 
filled  the  minds  of  the  learned,  presented  an  in* 

/  The  account  of  Anton's  Voyage,  which  is  well  drawn,  was  said  to  !>« 
executed  by  Dr.  Walters,  agentleman  who  accompanied  his  lordship  ai 
«Jiaplaui  \  but  the  real  compiler  of  the  narrative  was  Mr.  Robin's. 
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vitbg  object  both  to  his  love  of  science  and  his 
love  of  glory  and  aggrandizement.  Accordingly 
Captains  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  were 
successively  dispatched,  with  orders  to  sail  round 
the  world,  and  to  explore  with  particular  care  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  Terra  Ans trails  incognita^ 
so  fondly  sought,  continued  to  elude  the  search  of 
these  enterprising  commanders;  but  they  returned 
laden  with  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  which  they  had  discovered,  and  of 
other  coasts  and  shores  which  they  had  viewed, 
and  which  were  but  partially  known  to  preceding 
adventurers. 

The  idea  of  finding  a  north-east  passage  to  In- 
dia was,  during  a  great  part  of  die  eighteenth 
century,  generally  entertained  by  navigators.  It 
was  before  remarked,  that  the  Russians,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  century,  made  numerous  at*- 
tempts  to  solve  this  important  question  in  geo- 
graphy, but  without  success;  excepting  that  each 
succeeding  attiempt  rendered  the  practicability, 
and  especially  the  safety  of  such  a  passage,  still 
more  improbable.  In  1773  Captain  Fhipps, 
since  Lord  Mulgrave,  was  dispatched,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  British  government,  toward 
the  North  Pole,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  80th  degree  of  north  lati.- 
tude,  where  the  mountains  of  ice  presented  invin*. 
cible  opposition  to  his  further  progress.  Although 
the  expedition  of  Phipps  confirmed  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Russians,  Dutch,  and  others,  of  the 
impracticability  of  a  passage  to  the  east,  through 
those  seas;  and  although  it  considerably  increased 
our  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  the  globe,  not 
a  few  believe  that  such  a  passage  really  exists,  and 
that  it  may  yet  be  found. 

But  of  all  the  circumnavigators  and  geographical 
4ispoverers  who  have  distinguished  the  eighteenth 
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(Century,  Captain  James  Cook,  of  Great-Britain, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  viewed  as  the  most  illustri- 
ous,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  or  theusefuhiess 
of  his  enterprises.  His  three  voyages,  undertaken  by 
prder,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
and  performed  between  the  years  1768  and  1779, 
were  productive  of  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge, 
equally  interesting  and  valuable,  concerning  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  which  he  visited.  He 
collected  important  original  information,  respect- 
ing islands  and  coasts  long  before  discovered,  and 
supposed  to  be  well  known.  He  discovered  many 
others  which  had  never  been  before  visited  by  any 
European.  And  even  where  the  honour  of  disco- 
very could  not  be  strictly  ascribed  to  him,  yet  he 
observed  with  such  accuracy,  and  described  with 
such  faithfulness,  that  the  interests  of  science,  of 
commerce, '  and  of  humanity,  are  perhaps  more 
eminently  inciebted  to  him,  thahto  any  other  indi-? 
vidual  in  the  same  sphere  of  action,  since  the 
days  of  CoLiTMBUS. 

The  discoveries  made  by  this  •celebrated  circumr 
navigator  were  numerous.  He  ascertained  that  the 
idea,  so  long  and  fondly  cherished  by  geographers, 
pfthe  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent,  was 
either  entirely  without  foundation ;  or,  that  if  such 
a  continent  existed  at  all,  it  must  be  given  up  as 
inaccessible  and  useless  to  man.  He  demonstrated 
the  impracticability  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  which  had  been  for  so  many  generationis 
an  object  of  solicitude  and  pursuit,  and  which 
the  attempts  to  discover  had  cost  so  many  expen- 
sive voyages  and  lives.  He  fully  ascertained  the 
vicinity  of  Asia  to  the  American  continent,  and 
thus  determined  the  probability  of  the  latter  having 
been  peopled  from  the  former.^     He  discovered  a 

g  Before  the  discovery  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  continent  to  AmCf 
rica  it  had  long  been  considered  a  question  of  difficult  solutiooi  ^oyr  th^ 
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numbetof  islands^  particularly  ^<?«>  Caledonia^  and 
the  Sandivich  Islands,  some  of  them  large  and 
populous,  and  presenting  important  objects  of  com- 
mercial and  scientific  pursuit.  His  observations 
threw  much  light  on  the  manners,  the  trade,  the 
affinities,  and  the  probable  origin  of  nations.  And, 
finally,  to  the  laudableexertionsof  this  distinguished 
voyager,  and  to  those  of  the  learned  men  who  ac- 
companied him,*  almost  every  branch  of  natural 
history  is  indebted  for  great  and  valuable  improve- 
ments. And  though  to  these  important  services 
his  life  was  finally  sacrificed;  yet  seldom  has  the 
memory  of  any  man  been  loaded  with  more  just 
and  liberal  honours,  not  only  by  his  countrymen, 
but  by  the  civilized  world. 

Wh lie  Capt .  Cook  was  accomplishing  the  splendid 
discoveries  which  have  placed  him  above  all  rival- 
^hip  in  the  history  of  modern  navigation,  the  French 
go vertiment,  desirous  of  signalizing  itself  in  the  same 
honourable  career,  began  to  project  voyages  for  this 
purpose.  Accordingly,  in  1766  M.  Bougainville, 
^  naval  commander  of  talents  and  enterprise,  was 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  circumnavigated  the  globe.  His  discoveries  were 
numerous  and  important,  consisting,  particularly, 
of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
displayed  great  abilities  as  an  officer,  observed  with 
accuracy,  and  reported  with  faithfulness;  and  the 

latter  became  peopled,  as  the  general  Deluge  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants 
tii  the  earth,  excepting  thoso  who  were  miraculously  preserved  with  Noah, 
in  the  Ark,  which  is  generally  supposed,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
to  have  rested  on  a  mountain  of  Asia.  So  formidable  did  this  difl&cuhy 
appear  to  some,  that  it  led  them  to  renounce  their  belief  in  the  sacred  hi^ 
tory.  It  is  true,  several  plausible,  and  even  probable  suppositions  might 
be  made  to  avoid  this  impious  alternative;  but  the  discoveries  of  Cook, 
and  succeeding  navigators,  show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The 
two  continents  are  now  known  to  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that, 
even  throwing  out  of  view  the  possibility  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
on  the  ice,  the  passage  might  easily  have  been  effected  by  means  of  canoes. 
pt  small  Boats. 
k  ^^  JQ9S?b  Banks,  Dr.  SoLANt)XR,Dr.  Fo&ster,  and  several  others. 
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instruction  with  which  his  narrative  abounds  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  mind.  In  firmness,  resolution,  and  talents 
for  observation,  he  was  probably  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  celebrated  Cook;  and  although  the 
list  of  his  achievements  is  by  no  means  so  large, 
or  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  British  commander, 
yet  his  voyage  will  long  be  accounted  honourable 
to  himself,  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  his  country. 
To  Bougainville  succeeded  Messrs.  Pages  and 
SuRviLLE,  who  also  made  a  number  of  valuable 
discoveries  and  observations,  especially  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  which  have  secured  for  their 
names  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  modem 
voyages.  In  1771  Kerguelen,  Marion,  and  Dw 
Glesmur,  were  successively  busied  in  exploring 
the  same  seas,  in  quest  of  a  southern  continent. 
And  though  the  additions  which  they  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  globe  were  by  no  Ineans 
great,  yet  they  were  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  re- 
spectful mention  in  the  present  sketch. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1783,  a  new 
voyage  of  discovery  was  projected  by  the  French 
government,  and  preparation  made  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  objects  of  this  expedition  were 
to  improve  geography,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
and  philosophy  in  general ;  to  collect  accounts  erf" 
the  customs  and  manners  of  different  nations  j  and 
to  open  new  fields  of  commercial  enterprise.  Never, 
probably,  was  the  plan  of  a  voyage  more  enlightened 
and  extensive,  the  instructions  given  to  its  conduc- 
tors more  scientific  and  precise,  or  the  provision  made 
for  its  execution  more  liberal  and  perfect.'  The 
immediate  direction  of  it  was  committed  to  Messrs. 
de  la  Perouse  and  de  Langle,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  learned  men,  who,  in  1785,  saile4 

i  See  thcToyage  of  la  Perousjc,  particularly  toL  t. 
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from  France,  under. the  most  favourable  auspices^ 
Seldom  has  any  expedition  of  the  kind  excited  so 
general  an  interest  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Or  promised  more  brilliant  success.  The  melan- 
choly fate  of  LA  Perouse  and  his  companions  is 
well  known.  Happily,  however,  all  knowledge 
of  the  voyage  is  not  lost  with  its  unfortunate  con- 
ductors. From  the  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
some  important  geographical  discoveries,  especially 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  the  seas  between 
that  continent  and  Japan.  From  them,  also,  the 
accounts  of  some  preceding  navigators  have  re- 
ceived satisfactory  confirmation ;  the.  mistakes  of 
others  have  been  corrected;  and  impositions  under 
which  the  learned  world  had  long  lain,  either 
through  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  their  au- 
thors, have  been  detected  and  removed. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  extent  oi  Netc-HoU 
land  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  the  most 
important  acquisitions  in  modern  geography. — • 
That  large  portion  of  our  globe,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  called,  with  propriety,  a  new  continent^ 
had  been  discovered  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and,  as  some  suppose, 
earlier;*  but  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
this  discovery,  little  was  known  respecting  it. 
Many  supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  southern 
continent,  for  which  navigators  had  been  so  long 
and  eagerly  searching.  In  1770  the  celebrated  Cap- 

j  The  length  of  Neto^Holland  is  about  9730  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
i960;  80  that  its  extent  is  but  a  quarter  less  than  that  of  Europe,  It  doe* 
Jiot  appear  to  be  yet  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  whether  the  whole 
of  this  great  territory  is  a  continued  tract  of  land,  pr  divided  into  two  or 
more  islands,  by  narrow  straits. 

k  Mr.  PiNKCRTON,  the  latest,  and  probably  the  best  systematic  writer 
on  Geography  in  the  English  language,  seems  rather  inclined  to  adopt  th« 
opinion  that  New-Holland  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  §paniard«i 
kfsr  %  c€«(.ury  b«f9rc  thf  Dutch  navigators  law  r«A  Dimtns  Ltnd, 
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tain  Cook  visited  and  explored  the  eastern  coast  of 
New-Holland,  to  the  extent  of  near  two  thousand 
miles-  In  1773  its  insular  Situation  was  ascer-^ 
tained  by  Captain  Furneaux.  Since  that  period 
much  geographical  and  other  information  lespect^^ 
ing  it  has  been  obtained,  and  presexlted'  to  the 
public,  by  Hcjuter^  Marshall,  Collins,  atid  se-* 
vera!  others,  -who  have  done  much  toward  invest!^ 
gating  the  appearance  and  prdductions  of  soihcJ 
important  portions  of  that  extensive  country/ 

To  the  above'  may  be  added  the  discovery  of 
the  Pelew  JstandSy  in  1783,  by  Captain  Wilson| 
the  discovery  of  several  islands,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, by  Captain  Shortland,  between  Nezv-* 
Holland  2LtidJaxxi;  the  discovery  of  another  cluster^ 
about  the  same  time,  by  Captain  Marshall,  iit 
the  seas  between  New-HoUarid  and  China  i  and 
'the  still  more  interesting  information  given  us  by 
the  successive  voyages  of  Portlock,  Dixok^ 
Etches,  Meares,  and  Vancouver,  concerning 
the  north-western  coast  of  America.  By  the  faisl 
of  these  gentlemen,  particularly,  we  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  islands,  ofl 
that  side  of  our  continent,  riot  less  numerous  or 
extensive  than  those  on  the  eastern  side ;  and  with 
many  new  facts,  which  throw  light  on  the  geo^ 
graphy,  prbductions,  and  advantages  of  that  part 
of  the  globe, 

^  The  Spanish  nation  was  once  among  the  most 
adventurous  and  enterprising  in  Europe.  Hie 
discoveries  made  in  former  times  under  theii' 
auspices,  and  the  talents  and  atchievements  of  their 
liaval  commanders,  raised  them  high  in  the  scale 
of  national  greatness.  This  spirit  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,-  dormant,  for  near  a  century  and 
a  half.     Excepting  the  voyage  of  Don  Ujlloa, 

/  See  the  Foyiigi  of  G^wrttvr  Paiu.zr.  4to.  z;S9l. 


^o  expedition  of  any  magnitude^  for  promoting 
knowledge,  had  been  instituted  by  the  Spanish 
government  for  a  long  time  previous  to  that  which 
IS  about  to  be  mentioned.  The  published  accounts 
of  Cook's  voyages  soon  excited  the  curiosity  and 
the  jealousy  of  that  nation^  The  government 
fitted  out  several  vessels,  at  diifferent  times,  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  the  hope,  of  rivalling,  if 
not  surpassing,  the  exploits  of  the  far-famed  Eng- 
lish discoverer.  Of  these  attempts,  the  latest  and 
most  conspicuous  was  that  made  in  1789,  under 
the  direction  of  Don  Malespina  and  Don  Bas* 
TAMENTE.  These  commanders  deserve  an  honour- 
able place  among  the  geographical  discoverers  of 
the  century.  They  made  many  valuable  map^ 
find  charts  of  coasts,  particularly  on  the  Americaii 
continent,  which,  though  visited  before,  had  not 
i)een  satisfactorily  explored  or  delineated.  They 
discovered  a  new  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Southern 
Ocean;  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  navigation,  natural  history,  and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  various  savage  nations,  of 
whom  little  was  before  known. 

Besides  the  more  distinguished  voyages  which 
have  been  enumerated,  several  others  are  entitled 
to  notice  in  the  present  sketch,  as  having  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  geography.  The 
voyages  of  Nieuhoff  and  Osbeck,  to  China,  early 
sn  the  century;  the  voyag;e  of  Chabart,  in  11 53  ^ 
that  of  CouRTANVEAux,  m  1768;  of  Stavorinus, 
to  some  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  in  1768;  of  Ker- 
GUELEN,  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  Shetland  ^nd  Nor^ 
way,  in  1772;  of  Forrest,  in  1774;  of  De  la 
Crennie,  Borda,  andPiNGRE,  in  1778;  of  Mar- 
<:hand,  round  the  world,  in  1790;  of  Entrecas- 
TAux,  in  search  of  la  Perouse;  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  several  others. 
Who  have  all  furnished  some  new  and  valuable  in- 

»x 
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formation  concerning  the  countries  which  ttfej' 
respectively  visited. 


From  the  foregoing  very  imperfect  view  of  what 
has  been  ddne  by  the  princifpal  Naval  discoverers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  extetid  our  knawkdge  of 
the  globe,  it  will  appear  to  fofrm  at  great  amount 
of  geographical  improvement.  Their  achieve- 
ments, however,  form  but  a  part  of  our  acquisi- 
tions in  geography:  for,  *while  discoveries  by  sea 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, enterprising  Travellers  have  been  equally 
diligent,  bold  and  persevering,  in  exploring  the 
interior  of  countries  before  unknown,  and  in  mak- 
ing us  acquainted  with  their  territorial  limits,  their 
governments,  manners,  riches,  and  science.  Some 
notice  of  these  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
a  tolerable  exhibition  of  modern  advances  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  under  cotisidera*. 
tion,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  was  comparatively 
little  known.  While  the  names  of  its  various  king- 
doms, especially  on  the  sea-coast,  were  familiar 
to  the  scholar,  their  internal  limits  and  condition 
were  very  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  best 
informed.  But,  since  that  time,  this  defect  of  in- 
formation has  been  so  richly  supplied,  that  little 
seems  wanting  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  most 
inquisitive. 

Peter  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
^ent  many  Swedish  prisoners  into  Siberia.  Until 
that  time  little  had  been  known  concerning  the 
interior  of  those  northern  regions.  Strahlen- 
«ERG,  one  of  the  prisoners,  employed  himself  in 
exploring  the  country,  for  the  promotion  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  He  collected  and  published 
much  important  information 3  and  his  map  of  that 


pMTt  of  Asia  which  he  delineated,  and  presented  to 
the  public  in  1737,  may  be  considered  as  laying  the 
first  foundation  for  anything  like  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  that  portion  ot  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  knowledge  derived  from  Strahlenberg  hay 
been  since  greatly  improved  and  extended  by  the 
travels  of  Professor  Pallas  and  others. 

About  the  year  1716,  Dr.  Shaw,  an  Englisb 

fentleman  of  character,'  travelled  into  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  collected  much  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  those  countries,  particularly  cal- 
culated to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  sacred  his- 
tory. In  1720  Mr,  Bell  travelled,  in  the  suite 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  from  Petersburgh  to 
Pekiriy  and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  made 
many  curious  observations  on  that  part  of  Asia 
through  which  he  passed,  which  he  afterwards 
presented  to  the  public  in  a  very  interesting  form. 
At  several  later  periods  Syria  has  been  visited, 
and  mauy  additional  accounts  respecting  it  given 
by  Mr.  Dawkins,*"  the  Abbe  Mariti,  M.  Vol- 
NEY,  M,  Qassas,  and  Mr.  Browne.  During 
the  same  period,  our  knowledge  of  Arabia 
has  been  extended  by  the  travels  of  Niebuhr, 
Sauveboeuf,  and  others.  Persia  has  been  also 
more  fully  explored  than  ever  before,  by  Hanway. 
Count  DE  Ferrieres,  Sauveboeuf,  Franklin, 
Gmelin,  Pallas,  and  Forster.  The  geography 
and  condition  of  Hindostan  have  been  elucidated 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Hodges,  Bartho- 
xoMEo,  Forster,  and,  above  all,  by  Major  Rennel, 
whose  map  of  that  country,  and  his  memoir  ac- 
companying it,  have  been  pronounced,  by  a  good 
judge,  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  valuable 
geographical  presents  ever  made  to  the  public," 

m  The  materials  collected  by  this  gentleman,  who  visited  Syria  in  17^1, 
were  compiled  into  a  very  respectable  and  authentic  work,  entitled  the 
fiuins  o/Balheci,  and  published  in  1757,  by  Mr.  Robert  Wood. 

n  Historical  Disquisitioh  concerning  Mia,  By  WliWAM  Ro*ERT«>N| 
».D.  F.i;..S,    gyo.   1791,  /"rtfyfe. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centdry; 
some  valuable  information  respecting  China ')[vgA 
been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Christtan 
Missionaries  from  EUirope.  Since  that  period  our 
acquaintance  with  China  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. For  this  we  are  chiefly  indent^  to  the 
works  of  Du  Halde,  Grossier,  Stattnton,  and 
Van  Braajm .  Few  works  have  been  read  with 
more  interest  than  the  celebrated  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy,  by  Sir  George  SxAtm* 
TON;  and  seldom  has  any  work  of  the  kind  been 
found  more  rich  in  curious  information. — T<xTtwry 
has  been,  during  the  same  time,  partially  explored 
by  various  travellers;  the  Birman  Empire^  hy  Sym- 
MES;  776e/,  by  Turner  ;  Kamtschatka^  by  Bell, 
L.ESSEPS,  and  others. — ^To  the  above  sources  of  in^ 
formation  concerning  different  parts  of  Asia,  may 
be  added  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta^  and  par-» 
ticularly  its  late  illustrious  President,  Sir  William 
Jones,  whose  diligence  and  success  in  investigat-* 
ing  every  avenue  of  knowledge,  relating  to  the 
arts,  sciences,  literature,  government,  morals  and 
religion  of  the  principal  Eastern  Empires,  were 
only  equalled  by  his  exalted  virtues,  and  bis  stu- 
peiidous  general  learning,  which  render  him  a 
prodigy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ."^ 

Much  new  and  valuable  information  respecting 
the  Asiatic  Isles  has  also  been  obtained,  and  laid 
before  the  public,  by  various  modem  travellcTS, 
Since  the  time  of  Kcempfer,  Japa7i  has  been  vi- 
sited by  Thunberg,  and  others,  who  have  made 
interesting  additions  to  what  was  before  known 
concerning  that  empire.  The  Philippine  Islands 
have  been  successively  visited  and  examined  by 
Sonnerat,  Forrest,  and  Stavorinus;  the  Sunda 


9  See  his  PTtrhf  lately  published,  with  great  «pleiulor>  in  6  vok  4t% 
^e  also  the  AtiaiU  RMarcbtS'^atiim 
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f^andsy  by  Beeckman,  Marsden,  Foersch/ 
SoNNERAT,  Thunberg,  Forrest,  and  LePoivrej 
Amboyna  and  Celebes  by  Rumphius  ;  and  Ceylon  by 
THt^^NBERG;  besides  the  numberless  details  re* 
ceived  concerning  less  important  islands,  and  by 
less  conspicuous  travellers,  at  difFerent  periods  erf 
the  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  under  re- 
view, the  interior  of  Afrka  was  even  less  known 
than  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  fact,  little  more 
had  been  done  than  to  survey  the  coasts,  and  to 
mark  the  capes  and  harbours  of  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  since  that  time,  by  the  exertions  of  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  persevering  travellers, 
our  knowledgeof  that.extensive  country  has  rapidly 
increased;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of 
our  curiosity  being,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
much  more  fully  gratified.  •  Early  in  the  century^ 
the  travels  of  Dr.  Shaw  intt)  Barbary,  of  Pocockx 
and  NoRDEN  into  Egypt,  and  of  Kolbem  to  the 


p  Foersch's  narrations  are  not  always  to  be  TcHed  on.  His  celebrated 
account  of  the  Bobun  Upas  tree,  said  to  grow  in  the  jfsiasd  of  Jawiy  hM 
been  long  a  monainent  of -his  credulity,  er  lof  his  disposition  to  ezaggoratd. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Dr.  Daii^i^^  should  treat  this  account 
with  80  much  f«spect.  (See  the  notes  to  his  Batunic  Garien.)  The  trod| 
is,  if  we  mav  credit  the  declaration  of  the  most  orediuble  inodern  travel 
lers,  no  such  tree  exists.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vegetable  poi- 
sons of  some  Asiatic  islands  are  uncommonly  numerous  and  eztreme}f 
▼inilent.  la  the  island  q(  CcUhas  they  ate  so  frequent  and  deadly  th^t 
it  has  been  called  the  Isle  of  Poisons,  It  produces^  we  are  told,  thi 
dreadful  Macassar  poison,  a  gum  which  exudes  from  the  leaves,  and  haM 
of  9.  species  of  rA«x, -probably  the  iQxicodenJtvn,  This  species,  together  witl^ 
the  other  poisonoi^  .trees  on  the  same  island,  is  called  by  the  natives  ipo  pr 
upas.  Such,  inde^dj  is  the  deleterbus  activity  of  this  tree,  that,  when 
deprived  of  all  poetic  exaggeration,  it  still  rjoms^ios  unriyallcd  in  its  pow.ec9 
of  destruction.  From  the  sober  narrative  of  Rdmphius,  we  learn  that  nq 
other  vegetable  can  live  within  a  nearer  distance  than  a  stone's  throw;  that 
birds,  accidentally  lighting  on  its  branches,  are  inuncdiately  killed  by  ^« 
poisonous  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it;  and  that,  in  order  to  procure 
the  juice  with  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  whole  body  with  a  thicic 
coU0n  clo(h«  If  a  person  approach  it  bareheaded,  it  wuses  thp  hair  ta 
U\\  off;  -and  a  drop  of  the  fresh  juice,  applied  on  the  slifin,  if  it  do  not 
produce  immediate  death,  will  (siuse  an  ulcer  very  di$pulc  to  be  cur^«Tir 
fee  PjN|5KIIT0N*«  Qeo^r^by^  toI.  i.  p.^I^. 
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Cape  of  Good-Hope  and  the  parts  adjacent,  fiir* 
nished  the  civilized  world  with  much  valuable  in-' 
formation  concerning  those  countries.  At  later 
periods  Egypt  has  been  explored  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory and  philosophical  plan,  by  Niebuhr,  a 
commissioner  of  the  King  of  Denmark  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  by  Sa VARY,  Volney,  and  Sonnini,  dis- 
tinguished travellers  of  France.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  interesting  communications  respecting 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  that  country, 
by  the  learned  men  lately  sent  thither,  in  connec-p 
tion  with  the  far-famed  and  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion by  the  French  government. 

The  interior  of  Southern  Affica  has,  within  a 
few  years  past,  been  explored  and  made  known  to 
us  by  De  la  Caille,  Thunberg,  Sparman,  Vail-^ 
i.ANT,^  Patterson,  and  Barrow;  while  the  A^r- 
fkem  parts  have  been  visited  and  examined  by 
Poiret,  Lempriere,  Chenier,  Hoest,  Agrell, 
and  others;  from  whose  travels  a  great  mas^  of 
Hew  and  curious  facts  may  be  derived,  respecting 
the  natural,  civil,  apd  moral  condition  of  thosQ 
barbarous  countries. 

Prior  to  the  year  lt68  little  had  been  heard  or 
known  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Abj/ssinia,  from 
the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Lobo,  until  that  period.  It 
was  in  the  above  mentioned  year  that  Mr.  Bruce, 
a  Scottish  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
modern  travel,  undertook  to  explore  that  exten- 
sive territory,  with  a  particular  view  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  dangers  which  he  enr 
countered  in  this  enterprise,  the  difficulties  which 
he  overcame,  and  the  views  which  he  exhibits  of 
the    countries  which  he  visited,   present  a   very 


gr  Both  Sparman  and  Vaillamt,  especially  the  latter,  have  beca 
charged  with  being  deficient  in  that  first  of  all  requisites  in  a  traveller^ 
fidelity.  But  allowing  for  a  mixture  of  fiction  in  their  statements,  thev 
hvf^  certainly  given  us  much  curious  and  Tahiable  informa|ion» 
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Amusing  and  instructive  spectacle  to  the  inquiring 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  errors  into 
which  he  falls,  and  the  inordinate  vanity  which 
appears  in  every  page  of  his  narration.  It  has 
been  said,  that  to  this  ardent  and  intrepid  man  we 
are  indebted  for  more  important  and  more  accurate 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
especially  concerning  the  nations  established  near 
the  Nile,  from  its  source  to  its  mouths,  than  all 
Europe  could  before  have  supplied.  After  Bruce, 
the  next  traveller  of  note,  who  undertook  to  ex- 
plore the  same  country,  and  the  parts  adjacent^ 
was  Mr.  Browne,  who  went  through  Abyssinia 
and  Egypt;  visited  several  large  districts  into 
which  EAiropeans  had  never  before  penetrated; 
and,  by  the  account  given  to  the  public  of  his 
travels,  has  considerably  enkrged  the  sum  of  our 
geographical  knowledge. 

In  1788  a  number  of  the  nobility,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  liberal  curiosity,  in  Great-Britain, 
formed  an  association,  the  express  object  of  which 
was  to  explore  the  interior,  of  Africa.  This  ob- 
ject they  have  pursued  with  a  laudable  zeal,  and 
with  a  very  honourable  and  gratifying  success/ 
The  successive  travels  of  Houghton,  Lucas,  Led- 
YARD,'  and  Park,   under   their  direction,  have 

r  See  tbe  Proeeedmgs  of  the  African  AftoctatScit, 

s  Mr.  John  Ledtard  was  an  American,  born  m  the  State  of  Coimec* 
iicnt.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  in  New-Hampshire,  at  the  usual 
age,  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  Etivinity ;  but,  being  obliged  to  leave  that 
institution,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  before  hi^ 
education  was  completed,  he  resolved  to  indulge  his  taste  for  activity  and 
enterprise*  Accordingly,  he  engaged  as  a  common  sailor  pn  board  a  shij^ 
bound  from  New- York  to  London.  On  his  arrival  there  he  entered  as 
corporal  of  marines  with  the  celebrated  Capt.  Cook,  then  about  to  sail  on 
fais  third  voyage  of  discovery.  Young  Ledtard  was  a  favourite  with  that 
illustrious  navigator,  and  was  one  of  fie  witnesses  of  his  tragical  end.  Afccf 
this  he  travelled  many  thousand  miles  through  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  intending  to  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  American  continent,  and 
ttftverse  the  interior  of  his  native  country.  But  being  arrested  in  the  pur- 
tttit  of  this  plan  by  order  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  at  length  returned 
to  England,  where,  in  1788^  h^  engaged  at  thCtS^vice  of  the  African  Asso- 


been  productive  of  much  new  and  curious  injfor* 
mation  concerning  the  countries  which  they  visited-w 
The  last  of  these  gentlemen,  in  particular,  has  re* 
cently  brought  to  our  knowledge  a  more  interest- 
ing and  important  number  of  facts  concerning  the 
moral,  political,  and  physical  condition  of  Western 
Africa,  thatn  had  been  <^ne  by  any  preceding  tra* 
veller/  Nor  is  it  a  circumstance  of  small  moment^ 
in  estimating  the  vaJue  of  Mr.  Park's  travels, 
that  they  have  called  forth,  from  Major  RENiJELL,  a 
most  learned  and  instructive  body  of  remarks,  and 
other  materials  for  throwing  light  on  the  geography 
of  that  extensive  country.  The  succession  of  maps, 
delineating  important  portions  of  Africa,  pub- 
lished by  this  last  named  gentleman,  between 
1790  and  1800,  forms  a  curious  series  of  documents 
respecting  our  progressive  knowledge  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  publications  of  Loy- 
ART  and  Degrandpre  also  contain  some  valuable 
information  concerning  Western  Africa^  particu- 
larly the  large  territory  included  under  the  names 
of  Congo  and  Loango. 

In  1791  a  society  was  formed  in  Great-Britain^ 
by  a  number  of  benevolent  persons,  under  the  name 
of  the  Sierra  Leona  Company.  The  principal  de- 
sign of  this  society  was  to  obtain  a  settlement,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  called  by  the  name, 
which  they  assumed,  for  a  large  body  of  destitute 
Africans,  or  descendants  of  Africans,  then  in  the 
British  dominions;  and,  through  the  medium  of 
this  colonial  establishment,  to  do  something  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 

ciatioti,  lior  the  purpose  t>f  exploring  t&e  interior  of  that  country*  In  piiiw 
luauce  of  this  agreement,  he  reached  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  the  month  of 
August  of  the  same  year.  He  had,  however,  proceeded  but  little  w*y  on 
his  travels,  when  death  unexpectedly  terminated  his  career. 

t  The  narrative  of  Park's  journey  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  thfi^ 
late  Bryan  Edwards.  See  History  of  tU  WcU'Jndicty  ¥ol.  iii.  Adver- 
tisement by  Sir  Wiljliam  Yowno, 
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tiqn  into  those  benighted  regions.  Although  in- 
istituted  with  a  different  view,  the  exertions  of  this 
society  have  subserved  the  cause  of  geographical 
discovery.  Hie  messengers  and  agents  of  the  as- 
sociation have  added  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Africa*  Among  these,  Messrs-  Watt  and 
WiNTEi^BOTHAN^  dcscrvp  to  be  honourably  mention- 
ed. Their  enterprising  journey  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  Especially  the  information  which 
they  furnished  respecting  the  Foulah  nation,  en* 
titles  them  to  the  thanks  of  every  loveiF  of  huma-* 
nity  and  of  science^ 

New  light,  of  a  curious  arid  interesting  kind,  ha$ 
&lso  been  thrown,  during  the  period  under  review, 
On  the  geography  and  condition  of  sojnfc  of  the 
African  Jslmili.  For  much  of  this  information  we 
are  indebted  to  Flagourt,  Adanson,  Rochqn, 
Mariojj,  CoQif:,  G^ANT,  and  BEi^NAiiDiN  pe  St. 
PiSRREi  Several  of  th^se  gentlemen  ob§erved  with 
9,  philQsophic  eyej  and  communicated  their  knowr 
kdg9  with  a  scientific  precision,  which  it  may  be 
asserted  ^re  found  with  peculiar  frequency  among 
modern  travellers. 

A  large  portion  of  Europe  was  so  well  known, 
antecedently  to  the  commencement  of  the  period 
iyhich  we  are  considering,  that  geographical  dis^ 
}£Overies  could  scarcely  have  any  place  with  respect 
to  iti  But  from  this  general  remark  must  be 
excepted  the  Empire  of  Jltissia,  and  Turkey  in 
Eurppe,  Concerning  these  important  portions  of 
the  globe,  the  last  age  has  brought  to  light  much 
valuable  information  beyond  what  the  most  learned 
of  the  preceding  century  possessed. 

When  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the  throne,  the 
Russian  Empire  was,  properly  speaking,  ranked 
among  the  incognitfL  of  the  earth .  That  celebrated 
monarch  early  engaged  in  projects  for  exploring 
th^  interior  of  his  vast  dominions,  and  developing 
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the  fesoufces,  the  capacities,  and  the  wafits  of  hi* 
people.  Much  was  ddne,  during  his  reign,  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  but  he  left  still 
ihote  td  be  performed  by  his  successors.  His  de-^ 
sign  was  prosecuted  with  great  zeal  and  success, 
by  Catharine  II.  who,  in  1768,  sent  ^  number  of 
learned  men  to  different  parts  of  her  extensive  em- 
pire, to  ascertiain  its  physical,  moral,  and  political 
tondition.  They  were  ordered  to  pursue  their  in- 
quiry upon  the  differ'ent  sorts  of  earths  and  waters ; 
xipon  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  barren  and 
desert  spots;  upon  the  local  disorders  incident  to 
liian  and  animals,  and  the  niost  efficacious  means 
of  relieving  them ;  upon  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
particularly  of  sheep;  on  the  rearing  of  bees  and 
silk  worms;  on  the  different  places  and  objects  of 
fishing  and  hunting;  on  minerals;  on  arts  and 
trades;  and  on  forming  a  Flora  Russica,  of  col- 
lectiort  of  indigenous  plants.  They  were  particu- 
larly instructed  td  rectify  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  towns;  to  make  astronomical,  geo- 
graphical, arid  meteorological  observations;  td  trace 
the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  to  make  exact  maps  and 
charts  i  to  hQvety  distinct  and  accurate  in  remark- 
ing and  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  people,  their  dress,  languages,  antiquities, 
traditions,  history,  and  religion  j  and^  in  a  word,  to 
gain  every  information  which  might  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  real  state  of  the  whole  empire.^ 

In  this  arduous  service,  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Le- 
PECHEN,  GuLDENSTjEDTj  and  othcjs^  wcrc,  about 
the  same  time,  employed,  and  furnished  with  every 
accommodation,  in  the  power  of  their  royal  patfon, 
which  could  facilitate  their  pursuit.  It  is  generally 
known  that  they  performed  the  task  committed  to 

V  Coxe's  Travels  into  ^uisia^  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  350,  3^1,  &c.  For  the 
t)aFticular  account  of  the  difierent  routes,  &c.  of  these  learned  tr^^cllcriy 
Me  TooK£*8  Firw  of  Ratsia^  Jnttoductory  DUfimnu 
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jthem  with  ability  and  faithftilness;  and  that  they 
collected  and  communicated  rich  stores  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  districts  which  they  respecr 
tively  visited.  Indeed,  their  researches  may  be  ponr 
sidered  as  the  basis  of  all  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic accounts  which  have  been  subsequently 
given  to  the  world  concerning  that  growing  emr 
pire.  The  observations  made  by  Professor  Pallas, 
during  his  laborious  and  persevering  tours,  have 
been  regarded  as  peculiarly  instructive  and  valu- 
able. 

Since  the  travels  and  discoveries  of  the  Petersr 
burgh  academicians  above  named,  a  number  of 
other  travellers  have  adventured  in  the  same  ample 
field  of  observation  and  inquiry.  There  is  not 
room  in  this  place  to  recount  their  names  or 
achievements.  The  travels  of  Mr.  Coxe,  the  well 
known  British  tourist,  in  that  country,  furnish  the 
reader  with  much  instruction  and  entertainment, 
But  probably  the  most  cornplete  and  satisfactory 
accounts  of  Russia  now  extant,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Physical^  Morale  Civil y  and  Political  History 
of  Russia  y  ancient  and  modern^  by  M.  Le  Cl^rc;  in 
the  Description  of  all  the  Nations  in  the  Russian  Em-r 
pire,  by  M.  George;  and,  lastly,  in  the  Viezv  of 
the  Russian  Empire^  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
.  Concerning  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  progress  of 
our  knowledge  has  been  slower  and  less  interesting. 
It  still  remains,  in  a  great  measure,  among  the  un- 
known parts  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  little  ground 
to  regret  our  ignorance  of  it,  since  there  seems 
abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  presents  but 
few  grand  or  pleasing  objects  to  the  inquiring 
mind.  Fixed  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
and  moral  congelation,  its  inhabitants  offer  nothing 
to  interest,  or  to  instruct,  save  an  example  of  evils 
to  be  abhorred  and  avoided.  Such,  howevgr,  as 
J:l)ey  and  thejr  country  are,  we  have  derived  spmg 
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valuable  information  concerning  them  from  varibuif 
sources.  Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  respec- 
table are  the  accounts  of  Peyssonelle,  Sestinij 
Guys,  and  Toderini;  the  travels  of  Baron  De 
ToTT,  Demo,  STEPHENot»oLi,fioscovlcA,andScRO^ 
FANi;  to  wl^ich  maybe  added,  as  in  a  certain  view 
worthy  of  attention,  those  of  Lady  MontAguEj, 
L^dy  Craven,  and  Mr.  Dallaway,  But  prOt 
bably  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  thi^ 
portion  of  the  globe,  to  be  found  in  any  one  work'jj 
is  comprised  in  the  Survey  of  Turkey,  by  Mr, 
Eton.  From  these  sources  a  tolerable  idea  may 
be  formed,  not  only  of  the  geography,  strictly  speak-t 
ing,  but  also  of  the  manners,  arts,  literature^  an4 
general  condition  of  that  degraded  country. 

Besides  the  travellers  above  mentioned,  wh6 
have  explored  the  interior  of  countries  before  iittle 
known,  the  last  century  is  remarkable  for  having 
produced  an  unprecedented  number  of  that  species 
of  works  denominated  Traveh,  Tours,  2indJou7fiies 
into  parts  of  the  world  before  generally  known,  and 
frequently  visited.  To  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
these  wotild  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  pi^seht 
sketchy  and  to  select  a  small  portion  out  of  the 
immense  number,  would  almost  necessarily  inn 
volve  some  injustice  to  the  rest.  Thou|;h  thes^ 
travellers  have  added  little  to  the  stocjk  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  properly  so  called,  they  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  manners  an4  customs 
of  various  nations;  they  have  made  the  literati  of 
diflferent  countries  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  many  of  them  abound  with  pictures  of 
human  nature  at  once  lively,  just,  new,  arid  highly 
interesting.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  characteristic 
of  modern  travels  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as,  in 
some  degree,  peculiar  to  the  last  age.  That  there 
is  a  philosophic  cast,  an  attention  to  the  different 
shades  of  human   character,   and   an   aspect  of 
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scientific  inquiry  ttiore  prevalent  irt  sonie  kte 
productions  of  this  class,  than  cart  be  found  in  most 
of  th^it  predecessors,  has  probably  been  often  re- 
marked by  the  hi6st  superficial  readers. 

At  the  beginning  iof  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  hf 
hr  the  greatef- part  of  the  ArheriainVontmenty  atid 
ev6tt  of  what  is  ftow  called  the  Umted  Stales y  Was 
unknown  territory.  Since  that  li'rtie  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  has  been  explored,  and  much  curious 
mfdrnaalion  inspecting  it  furnished  by  ttlimetoui 
travellers, 

Diflferent  portions  of  the  southern  and  south- 
T?^r66tern  parts  of  North-Arfi&rica  have  been  yisi'ted 
and  explored^  dlirin^  the  period  uhdet  review,  by 
Lawson,*  Bosstj,'*  Brickeilj  Adair,'  Bartram/ 
D'AuTERocHE,  and  Clavigero,*  whose  publica- 
tions abound  with  instructive  artd  interesting  nar- 
ratives concerning  the  territorial  limits,  the  in»- 
h^bitants,  a^d  the  natural  history  of  the  districts 
which  they  traversed.  Much  information  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  the  western  parts  of 
North- America  has  been  givert  by  Boon,  Carvei^,** 
HurcHiNs,  and  others;  and  the  northern  and  north- 
western, by  Charlevoix,  Curry,  Long,*  PoNt), 
CartWright,  Hearne,''  Henry,  Titrner,  and 
Mackenzie.  The  last  named  traveller  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
i^ached  the  -Pacific  Ocean  by  an  over-land  progress 
froto  th^  east."^ 

,v  A  New  ^oyt^  to  CaroHka,  amahnu^  the  exact  dacrtpHw^  and  KdturM 
jlisHryof  that  country*  4tO.  I709. 

«;  Travels  in  Louisiana.    Trabslated  by  Forster.     2fr  vols.  8vo.  X77X* 

9c  Account  of  the  AimtricaH  Indians, 

y   Travels  through  North  and  South^CoToliM^  Georgia^  Vfc-, 

9t  Histdry  of  Mexico*     2  vols.  4tO, 

ti  Travels . 

h  Travels  of  an  Indian  Interpreter,     4tO. 

c  .Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort^  in  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  Northern 
Cfean*  4to.  1795. 

d  Mr.  Mackenzie,  now  SirALEXANDBR  Mackenzie,  ascertained^ 
beyopd  all  disputC}  that  there  u  no  northern  conunuoication  between  the 
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Besides  the  travellers  who,  with  laudable  enter* 
prise,  have  done  much  toward  exploring  such 
parts  of  our  country  as  were,  a  few  years  ago, 
wholly  unknown,  we  are  indebted  to  many  other 
gentlemen  for  various  publications,  which  have 
served  greatly  to  improve  American  geography, 
The  Geographical  Essays  of  I^ewis  Evans,  pubr 
lished  in  1755,  together  with  the  maps  accompa- 
nying them,  formed  an  important  step  in  the  pro- 
gress ofrour  knowledge  of  that  part  of  America  of 
which  he  treated.  The  geography  of  Virginia  ha^ 
been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  of  Ken- 
tucky^ by  Mr.  Jmlay;  of  New-Hampshire^  by  Di^. 
Belknap;  of  Vermont^  by  Dr.  Williams;  and 
of  the  District  of  Maine y  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  But 
the  most  full  and  satisfactory  work  on  American 
geography,  hitherto  given  to  the  public,  is  that  by 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Morse,  whose  talents,  zeal,  and  in- 
dustry, in  collecting  and  digesting  a  large  amount 
of  information  on  this  subject,  are  well  knowuj 
both  in  Europe  ^nd  America,  and  have  been  very 
honourably  rewarded  by  public  patronage. 

The  geography  of  South-America,  though  far 
from  being  so  fully  and  accurately  understood  as 
could  be  wished,  has  yet  been  much  investigated 
and  made  known  during  the  last  age.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  century  Don  Ulloa;  who  was  bcr 
fore  mentioned,  visited  and  spent  much  time  in 
Peruy  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  Neiv-Granada,  and 
several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican 
Gulph.  At  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same  part 
of  the  New  World,  Messrs.  Condamine,  Godin, 
and  BouGUER,  travelled  for  several  years,  and  com- 
municated to  the  public  a  great  variety,  and  a 
very  valuable  amount  of  information  respecting 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  except  at  so  high  a  latitude  as  to  be  render^ 
wholly  impracticable  by  perpetual  ice.  This  long  contested  question  wil( 
probably  be  considered  henceforth  as  fettled. 
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llie  interior  of  those  extensive  countries.  Thd 
travels  also  of  Cattaneo,  Helms,  and  Dobriz- 
HOFFER,  in  Pern  and  Paraguay;  of  Bancroft 
land  Stebman,  in  Guiana;  ofARMATEUR,  in  Cay-^ 
erme;  and  of  Falkner,  in  Patagonia^  have  con-* 
tributed  greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  know* 
ledge  respecting  the  southern  division  of  this  west- 
ern continent.  Don  Malespin^a,  before  men- 
tioned, made  an  excellent  survey  of  the  coast,  from 
Rio  de  Plata  to  Panama.  But  the  best  geogra- 
phical view  evei^  published  of  a  lai^ge  portion  of 
South-America  is  exhibited  in  the  Mapa  Geogra- 
phica  del  America  Meridional  published  in  1775; 
by  Don  Juan  i)E  la  Cruzj  Geographer  to  the 
King  of  Spain.* 

Besides  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
Stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  to  which  the  en- 
terprise of  navigators  and  travellers  has  given 
birth j  the  last  age  is  distinguished,  above  all 
otherSj  by  the  production  of  large  and  excellent 
systematic  works  on  the  subject  of  geography; 
The  difference  in  fulness  and  accuracy,  between 
the  geographical  treatises  published  at  the  com- 
inendemeAt  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  those 
which  appeared  toward  the  close  of  it,  can  be 
adequately  conceived  by  none  but  those  who  have 
Compared  them  together.  The  successive  works 
of  Gordon,  Bowen,  Middle  ton,  Collyer,  Sal- 
mon, Guthrie,^  arid  Payne,  held  an  important 
rank  at  the  dates  ^f. their  respective  publications. 
The  extensive  geographical  work  of  Mr.  Busch- 


€  This  map  was  republished,  in  London,  With  improvements,  by  Faden^ 
in  1799. 

f  This  work,  it  is  said,  was  not  compiled  by  Guthrie,  whose  name 
it  bears,  but  by  another  person.  Who  had  the  permission  to  avail  himself 
of  the  popularity  of  that  gentleman's  character.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ; 
'  the  work,  with  all  its  dcficiences  and  errors,  immediately  ^ned  general 
patronage,  and  entirely  supplanted  Salmon's  Geographical  Gk-ammar, 
whi(h  had  before  enjoyed  univi^rsal  favour. 
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vnq,  of  Geripj^apy,  ni^  b?  centered  as^,^  on  th€i 
whole,  the  most  laborious  and  complete  of  the 
ag^.  To  these  may  be  added  tb^  l?rge  and  very 
respectable  work  of  Professor  Ebeling  On  the 
geography  of  America/  and  that  ojf  Bruns  oi| 
Africa. 

TThe  elucidatioris  of'  Ancient  Geography^  by 
several  modern  writers,  Jire  highly  interesting  and 
valuable^  $Lnd  deserve  to  be  regained  among  the 
signal  improvements  of  the  eighteenth  ceQtMry^ 
The*  service  rendered  to  sciepce  in  this  wajf  by 
M.  O'Anv^lle,  is  top  wejl  kijo^n  to  require 
eujlogium.  The  more  recept  WP^^ks,  of  a  sinail^^p 
kind,  by  Gossi^luN,  of  France^  and  by  R^NNEH^ji 
of  Great-Britainy  also  do  honour  to  their  author^ 
^ud  to  the  age. 

Jn  few  respects  has  the  last  century  displayed 
greater  improvement  than  in  the  number,  acciir^ 
racy,  and  elegance  of  its  Maps.  The  maps  of  M^ 
Delisle  were  early  and  extensively  celebrated^ 
^ince  that  time  the  maps  of  G^ssinij*  D'Anvillb, 
La  Rochette,  Robert,  Wells,  Sottzman,  Ren-» 
KELL,  A^RowsMiTH,  And  many  others,  4re  entitled 
to  honqwrable  distinction .  At  the  beginning  of  tlwi 
iwriod  under  review  there  w^s  scarcely  a  m^pin  ex- 
istence of  any  part  of  the  American  continent,  that 
deserved  the  name.  Sincef  that  time  almost  every 
known  part,  and  especially  the  United  States,  have 
been  delipfeated  with  accuracy  and  neatness/   The 

g  The  diligence  itnd  succett  with  which  Prdfesso^  Ei^sixng  has  Iahonf<« 
ed  to  ehicidate  the  Geogn^by  and  Hittory  of  the  American  States,  ate 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  information 
which  he  has  collected,  and  has  t»een  for  Mnne  time  engaged  in  laying  be- 
fpre  his  countrymen,  on  this  subject,  thoogh  w  9fmi  reip^cts  imperfect 
and  erroneous,  as  Was  unavoidable,  is  yet  by  far  the  most  accurate  and  full 
that  was  e?^r  given  to  (he  public  by  an  turope^. 

h  The  m»p  .of  France,  by  Cassini,  Was  begun  in  S744,  and  finished  in 
1^94,  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  thi;ee  ^heets^  This  is  probdily  the  laigetf 
^lap  ever  formed  by  human  industry. 

i  It  W98  the  wnh  of  the  authqr  tp  have  giiKn  a  list  of  the  best  maps  of 
the  several  American  States,  which  haxe  keen  formed  ia  the  course  of  tbc 
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Charts  which  have  been  formed  ia  modern  times 
are  also  distinguished  by  their  excellence,  above 
^H  preceding  specimens.  Among  these  the  Nep^ 
tune  Orientate  of  M.  De  Mannivilette,  the 
charts  of  the  Atlantic,  by  Bellin;  of  thePacific^ 
by  Ar&owsmith^  of  the  American  coast,  by  Du 
Barres  and  Malespima;  of  the  Western  Isles^  by 
HuDDART^  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  byTopiNO;  the 
numerous  charts  of  detached  islands,  coasts,  har- 
bours, and  straits,  by  Dalrymplb,  are  among  the 
most  respectable.  Besides  these  the  charts  by 
Mount,  Davidson,  Murdock,  Laurie,  Gil- 
bert, Whittle,  Heather,  and  many  more^  de- 
serve honourable  notice. 

The  Gazetteers,  Atlasses,  and  other  helps  to  the 
acquisition  of  geographical  knowkdge,  have  also 
become  very  numerous  during  the  last  age.  They 
were  not  only  less  common  in  former  periods,  but, 
in  fact,  little  known,  and  of  small  comparative 
value.  Their  introduction  into  popular  use  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  eighteenth  century .  The  authors 
and  compilers  of  these  are  so  generally  kno?vn, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  Those 
of  CrutweLl,  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse, 
are  among  the  latest  and  be&t  in  our  language. 

Unprecedented  pains  have  been  taken,  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  to  collect  into 
regular  series  of  volumes  those  accounts  of  voyages 
and  travels  which  might  serve  to  eive  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  condition  of  the  globe,  and  of 
the  activity  and  adventures  of  distinguished  men 

period  under  review ;  but  the  want  of  correct  information  deterred  him 
from  the  attempt.  A  good  map  of  the  State  of  New- York  has  been 
long  a  desideratum.  This  deficiency  is  likely  to  be  soon  supplied  by  Sim  to  v 
De  Witt,  Esq.  Surveyor-General  of  New- York,  who  has  a  large  and 
splendid  map  of  the  State  in  considerable  forwardness.  From  the  well 
known  skill  and  accuracy  of  this  gentleman,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
but  that  his  work  will  meet  the  wishes,  and  abundantly  deserve  the  patron- 
9/gfi  of  the  public. 
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in  exploring  distant  countries.  The  collections 
of  this  nature  formed  by  Harris^  CAMPBELLy 
Churchill,  Salmon,  Guthrie,  Hawksworthv 
DALRYMPLEy  and  Mayor,  of  Great -Britain;  by 
Des  Brosses,  of  France;  by  Estala,  of  Spain;  and 
many  others,  hold  an  important  rank  among  the 
instructive  and  amusing  productions  of  the  age. 


The  discoveries  and  improvements  above  stated, 
besides  correcting  and  enlarging  our  geographical 
knowledge,  have  also  led  to  many  and  important 
additions  to  the  stock  o{  general  science.  There  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  natural  philosophy^  or  natural 
history,  which  has  not  received  considerable  im- 
provement from  this  source.  New  light  has  been 
thereby  shed  on  the  doctrines  of  the  tideSy  and  the 
winds  J  the  nature  and  laws  of  magnetic  variations 
have  been  better  understood;  the  sciences  of  zoo-^ 
logy^  botany y  and  mineralogy  have  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  advanced;  immense  collections  of  na- 
tural curiosities  have  been  made  from  every  known 
region  of  the  earth ;  and,  what  is  by  no  means  of 
least  importance^  opportunities  have  been  afforded 
of  studying  human  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
ef  making  rich  collections  from  the  vocabularies  of 
different  languages,  of  comparing  habits  and  cus-^ 
toms,  of  investigating  the  records  and  traditions  of 
nations  scarcely  at  all  known  before;  and  thus  of 
acquiring  rich  materials  towards  completing  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  man. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  our  knowledge  of 
Antiquities,  principally  by  means  of  geographical 
discoveries,  and  the  inquiries  naturally  flowing 
from  them,  has  beconie  incomparably  greater  than 
tvas  ever  before  possessed  by  man.  **  When  the 
^'  Egyptians,'',  says  a  modern  eloquent  writer^ 
"  called  the  Greeks  children  in  Antiquities ^  we  may 
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'*■  well  call  them  children;  and  so  we  may  call  all 
^*  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  the  prO' 
^*  crress  of  society  only  within  their  own  limits. 
*'  But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled 
^*  at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of 
*^  barbarism,  and  no  mode  of  refinement,  which 
"  we  have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our 
"  view:  the  very  differfent  civility  of  Europe  and 
**  of  China;  the  barbarism  of  Persia  and  Abyssinia; 
*'  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia ; 
*'  the  savage  state  of  North-America,  and  of  New- 
**  Zealand,  are  all  spread  before  us;  we  have  em- 
*^  ployed  philosophy  to  judge  on  manners,  and 
*^  from  manners  we  have  drawn  new  resources  for 
^*  philosophy."^ 

Geographical  discoveries  have  ied  to  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  intercourse  among  men.  Though 
this  remark  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
last  paragraph,  it  deserves  separate  consideration. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
intercourse  between  distant  nations  of  the  earth 
was  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  former  period, 
and  was  considered  highly  honourable  to  numan 
enterprise:'  but  since  that  period  it  has  been  in- 
creased to  a  wonderful  degree;  insomuch  that  at 
the  present  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest 
countries  have  seen  and  know  more  of  each  other, 
than  those,  in  many  cases,  who  resided  compara- 
tively in  the  same  neighbourhood  an  hundred  years 
ago.  jfi'^ii 

Great  advantages  to  Commerce  have  ^iso  arisen 
from  the  geographical  discoveries  above  recited. 
The  extension  or  the  fur-trade  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  is  one  important  and  beneficial 
event  of  this  nature.  This  article  of  commerce 
was  rapidly  becoming  more  scarce  in  those  parts 

J  See  Burke's  Letter  to  Robertson,  in  Professor  Stewart's  Account 
fff  tbi  Life  aMd  If^rit'mgs  of  that  historian. 
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of  the  world  from  which  traders  had  before  ©b* 
tained  it :  it  was,  therefore,  a  most  seasonable  and 
interesting  discovery  to  make  them  acquainted  wilil 
a  coast  on  which  they  might  be  supplied  with  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  which  is  likely  to  fiimish 
an  inexhaustible  store  for  ages  to  come.  To  this 
siraal  commercial  advantage  might  be  added  many 
others,  were  it  expedient  to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 
It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  omit  taking  no- 
tice, that  the  numerous  groups  of  Islailds,  lately 
discovered  in  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  have  risen  to  un- 
expected importance,  and  promise  to  be  of  still 
greater  utility.  These  Islands  afford  very  convenient 
victualling  and  watering  places  for  ships;  and  if 
the  civilized  nations  who  visit  them  were  as  in- 
dustrious and  successful  in  introducing  among 
them  the  blessings  of  literary,  moral  and  religious 
Jcnowledge,  and  the  arts  or  cultivated  life,  as  in 
initiating  them  into  the  vices  which  corrupt  and  de- 
grade, we  might  expect  soon  to  see  them  become 
the  happy  seats  of  literature,  science,  arts,  and 
pure  Christianity,  and,  in  time,  reflecting  rich  bles- 
sings on  their  benefactors. 

The  enlargement  of  geographical  knowledge 
during  the  late  century,  nas  led  to  an  increase  of 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  By  this  means  the 
productions  of  every  climate  have  become  known 
and  enjoyed  in  every  other;  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  one  country  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  most  distant  regions;  and  the  comforts 
of  living,  and  the  refinement  of  luxury,  have  gained 
a  degree  of  prevalence  among  mankind  greatly  be- 
yond all  former  precedent.  Never,  assuredly,  in 
any  former  age,  were  so  many  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  the  manufactures  of  different  coun- 
tries enjoyed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  as  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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-  Finally,  the  ^eograpbical  discoveries  of  the  kst 
age  have  contributed  to  illustrate  and  confirm  Be^ 
velation.  The  discoveries  of  Behring  and  Cook 
were  before-mentioned  as  throwing  Hght  on;  the 
population  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  tending 
to  support  the  sacred  history,  But>  besides  these, 
the  knowledge  gsumed  by  modern  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers, of  the  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of 
different  nations,  especially  of  those  on  the  Eastern 
Continent,  has  served  to  illustrate  the  meaning,  and 
unfold  the  beauty  of  many  passages  of  scripture, 
before  obscure,  it  ndtunintelligiDle;  and  has  fur- 
nished abundant  and  rtriking  evidence  in  support 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  common  origin,  the 
character^  the  dispersion,  and  the  subsequent  his^ 
tory  of  mankind.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MATHEMATICS. 

X HE  seventeenth  century  was  the  '^  golden  age'* 
of  mathematical  science.  Never,  since  the  revival 
of  learning,  has  this  branch  of  knowledge  been 
cultivated  with  such  brilliant  success  as  during 
that  period.  The  grand  inventions  of  Logarithms^ 
by  Napier,  and  otFhmons^hy  Newton,  together 
with  the  numerous  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  Des  Cartes,  Briggs,  Kepler,  Gregory,  Leib- 
nitz, and  many  others,  must  ever  render  the  age 
of  those  great  men  a  distinguished  aera  in  the  an- 
nals of  mathematics.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
grand  discoveries  of  these  philosophers,  and  the 

i  Tc  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  point  more  fully  ia  a  subseq^uent  part  o£ 
ihu  work. 
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unusual  lustre  of  their  characters,' may  have  con-^ 
tributed,  by  an  influence  far  from  being  unnatural, 
to  repress  the  ambition  and  discourage  the  exer^ 
tions  of  some  who  came  after  them.  But,  al- 
though the  eighteenth  century  can  boast  of  no 
discoveries  so  splendid,  nor  of  any  advances  so  ho- 
nourable, as  belong  to  the  preceding,  yet  it  pro- 
duced both,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  secure  a  re- 
putable place  in  the  history  of  this  sublime  iscience. 
Though  the  Fluxionary  Analysis  had  been  in- 
vented by  Newton  thirty  years  before,  yet  that 
great  mathematician  first  published  his  new  doc- 
trine OB  this  subject  in  1704.  The  controversy  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  Leibnitz,  in 
consequence  of  this  publication,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  the  age.'  It  seems  to  have  been  long  and  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  the  credit  of  this  celebrated 
invention  is  due  to  the  illustrious  British  philoso- 
pher, and,  of  course,  that  the  claim  of  his  German 
rival  was  unfounded." 

/  Soon  after  Newton  published  his  doctrine  of  Fluxiofu,  his  book  wat 
reviewed  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic.  In  the  course  of  this  reviewy 
an  intimation  was  given  that  he  had  borrowed  from  Leibnitz,  and  that 
the  honour  pf^  the  invention  properly  belonged  to  the  latter.  Dr.  KcitL,' 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  h\%  countryman.  After  a  number  of  controversial  papers  had 
been  exchanged  on  the  subject,  Leibnitz  complained  to  the  Royal  Society 
©f  injustice  on  the  -part  of  N  ewto  n  and  his  friends.  The  Society  appointed 
ft  commitcee  Qf  its  members  to  investigate  the  questions  in  dispute,  who* 
after  examining  all  the  letters  and  other  papers  relating  to  it,  decided  in 
favour  of  Newton  and  Keill.  These  papers  were  published  in  I7I»» 
unddr  the  title  of  Commercium  Ephtplicum,  8vo. 

m  In  the  eloquent-  and  comprehensive  Euhgium  upon  Dr.  David  Rit- 
TENHOusE,  the  late  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Rush,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  there  is  the  follow* 
jng  passage :  '*  It  was  during  the  residence  of  our  ingenious  philosopher 
with  his  father  in  the  country,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
JPluxiontt  of  which  sublime  invention  he  believed  himself  for  a  while  to  be 
the  amhor ;  nor  did  he  know,  for  some  years  afterwards,  that  a  contest  had 
been  carried  on  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  for  the  honour 
of  that  great  and  useful  discovery.  What  a  mind  was  here !  without  literary 
friends  or  society,  and  but  two  or  three  books,  he  became,  before  he  had 
reached  his  fouc-and-twcntieth  year,  the  rival  of  the  two  greatest  matl^c- 
mattciani  in  Europe." 
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Withih  the  period  under  consideraltion  sev^raS 
new  and  valuable  branches  of  mathematics,  novr 
in  use,  have  been  either  wholly  discovered,  or 
placed  on  a  footing,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely,  new.  It  will  be  proper  briefly  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  more  important  of  these. 

In  1717  Dr;  Brooke  Taylor  invented  a  new 
branch  of  analysis,  which  he  called  the  Method  of 
Increments^  in  which  a  caldulus  is  founded  on  the 
properties  of  the  successive  values  of  variable 
quantities,  and  their  differences  or  increments. 
This  method  is  nearly  allied  to  Newton's  doctrine 
of  Fluxions y  and  arises  out  of  it;  insomuch^  that 
many  of  the  rules  formed  for  one  serve  also,  with 
little  variation,  for  the  other.  By  means  of  the 
Method  of  Increments  many  curious  and  useful 
problems  are  easily  solved,  which  scarcely  admit  of 
a  solution  in  any  other  way.  It  is,  particularly, 
of  great  use  in  finding  any  term  of  a  series  proposed, 
and  also  in  findipg  the  sums  of  a  series  ^iven.  In 
1763  an  ingenious  and  instructive  treatise  on  this 
tiew  method  was  published  by  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
threw  further  fight  upon  it.  The  Differential 
Method  of  Mr.  Stirling,  which  he  applied  to  the 
summation  and  interpolation  of  series,  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Method  of  Increments,  but 
not  so  general  and  extensive. 

In  1724  M.  Lagny,  of  France,  discovered  a 
liew  mode  of  measuring  angles^  which  he  deno- 
minated Goniometry.  By  means  of  this  method 
he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  angles, 
without  the  use  of  either  scales  or  tables,  and  with 
great  exactness;  a  method  which  exceedingly  ab- 
breviated, or  lendered  wholly  unnecessary,  many 
tedious  calculations^ 

In  1746  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Scotland,! 
published  new  and  elegant  Theorems,  of  great 
value  to  the  mathematician^  by  which  he  extended 
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tbe  appHcation  of  ^ecmietry  to  many  problems,  to 
Ibe  sohitipn  of  which  the  Algebraic  Calculus  h^ 
been  aloae  supposed  adequate4 

About  the  year  1758  the  ifivention  of  a  new 
branch  of  the  analytic  art,  under  the  name  of  the 
Residual  Analysis^  was  published  by  Mr.  Lanb£n« 
of  Great-Britain.  By  means  of  this  new  operation 
he  enabled  the  mathematician  to  ^Ive  a  variety  of 
problems,  to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had 
usually  been  applied,  in  a  way  entirely  original, 
and  by  a  process  more  simple,  natural,  and  elegant, 
than  formerly.  He  applied  this  method  to  draw* 
ing  tangents,  and  finding  the  properties  of  curv-e 
lines,  and  to  the  solution  of  many  curious  and  dif*- 
ficult  problems^  both  in  mechanics  and  physics. 

The  invention  of  the  Antecedental  Calcfdas,  a 
new  method  of  geometrical  leasoning,  first  pub- 
lished in  1753,  by  James  Glenie,  Esq.  of  North- 
Britain,  also  deserves  isome  notice.  This  is  a  branch 
of  general  geometrical  proportion,  or  universal 
comparison,  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
antecedents  of  ratios,  having  consequents,  and  a 
standard  of  comparison  given,  in  the  various  de*- 
grees  of  augmentation  and  diminution  which 
they  undergo  by  compoMtion  and  decomposition* 
This  method  proceeds  without  any  consideration 
of  motion  or  of  time,  but  is,  notwithstanding, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  inventor,  applicable  to  every 
purpose  to  which  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
fluxions  has  been  or  can  be  applied. 

The  doctrines  of  Tontines,  Annuities,  and  Re^ 
versionary  Payments,  were  first  reduced  to  system, 
and  brought  into  use  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  Halley,  of  Great-Britain,  and  De  Moivre, 
of  France,  were  among  the  earliest  cultivators  of 
this  department  of  mathematical  science.  It  was 
afterwards  much  improved  and  extended  by  the 
successive  labours  or  Simpson,  Price,  Webster^ 
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MoROAK,  and  Maseres,  of  Great-Britain;  fcyDs- 
PARCiEUX,  of,  France;  and  by  many  others,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe* 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  utider  review, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  flourished  the  cele* 
brated  Eitler,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  and  most  excellent 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He,  invented 
the  calculation  by  Sines;  he  carried  to  new  de- 
grees of  perfection  the  Integral  Caladus;  he  did 
much  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  more  remarka- 
ble Ctinyi?^;  he  contributed  greatly  to  simplify  and 
extend  the  whole  system  of  Analytical  operations; 
and  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  new  light  upon 
almost  every  part  of  mathematical  science." 

Besides  those  branches  of  mathematics  which 
are  entirely  the  growth  of  the  last  age,  almost 
every  part  of  this  science  has  been  extended  and 
improved  within  the  $ame  period.  Of  a  few  of 
these  some  transient  notice  will  be  attempted. 

Since  Newton  published  an  account  of  his  cele- 
brated method  of  Fluxions ^  this  carious  part  of 
mathematical  science  has  received  new  light,  and 
been  carried  to  new  degrees  of  extent,  simplicity 

H  I.XONARD  EuLER  WES  hotVL  at  Basil,  in  1707,  and  died  in  1783,  in 
tKe  76th  year  of  his  age.  The  mathematical  genius  and  erudition  of  this 
man  were  truly  wonderful.  No  individual  of  the  eighteenth  century  can 
be  compared  to  him  for  the  number  and  value  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
made  in  this  branch  of  science,  and  for  the  improvements  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  His  publications  are  numerous;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  on  which  he  has  not  thrown  some  new  light,or  to  which 
he  has  not  made  some  important  additions.  On  every  subject  which  he 
undertook  to  investigate,  he  displayed  a  vigour,  a  penetration,  and  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind,  which  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
philosophers.  Euler  was  not  less  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  liis 
moral  and  religious  than  for  the  greatness  of  hts  intellectual  character. 
To  singular  probity,  and  great  social  amiableness,  he  added  the  piety  of  an 
eminent  christian.  He  was  a  warm  and  active  friend  to  religion,  fervent 
in  his  devotions,  and  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  public  and  private 
duties.  If  ever  he  felt  indignation  against  any  particular  class  of  men,  it 
Was  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  especially  against  the  apostles  of  in- 
fidelity. He  published  a  valuable  work  in  defence  of  revelation,  at  Berlin, 
in  1747. 

3A 
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and  refinement.  For  these  improvements  we  are 
indebted  to  Taylor,  Craig,  Maclaurin,  Em- 
MERSON,  Landen,  Simpson,  and  Waring,  of 
Great-Britain;  to  ClaiRaut,  Nicole,  D'Alem- 
BERT,  Condorcet,  De  La  Croix,  and  De  La 
Grange,**  of  France;  to  Manfredi,  of  Italy}  to 
Pacassi,  a  nobleman  of  Germany;  and  to  none> 
perhaps,  more  than  to  the  great  Euler,  whose 
work  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  the  inverse  me^ 
thod  of  Fluxions,  may  be  considered  as  holding 
the  first  rank  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats* 

The  principles  of  Algebra  have  received  import- 
ant additions,  and  been  more  satisfactorily  dis- 
played during  this  period,  than  by  the  mathema- 
ticians of  former  times.  Of  this  department  of 
mathematical  science  the  most  distinguished  culti- 
vators were  Stirling,  Simpson,  and  Waring,  of 
Great-Britain;  the  Bernoullis,  Cramer,  and 
Eu^LER,  of  Switzerland ;  and  Clair aut,  Bez^ut, 
Lagny,  De  La  Grange,  and  De  La  Place,  of 
France. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  almost  every  branch 
of  what  is  called  Modern  Analysis,  much  new  lights 
and  many  curious  refinements  have  been  introduced 
by  the  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  doctrines  of  Series,  of  Increments,  of 
Differences,  of  Infinitesimals^  &c.  great  ingenuity 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  modern  times* 
And  the  application  of  these  to  astronomy,  and 
Other  branches  of  philosophy,  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  grand  aera  in  the  history  of  scienge. 
/For  many  of  these  improvements  the  public  is  in- 
debted  to  several  of  the  mathematicians  men- 

"  ^  •  M.  La  Orange  has  latelf  presented  to  the  World  a  very  importanC 
work,  entitled,  the  tbnry  of  the  Analytical  Functions^  in  which  he  18  supposed 
Co.have  shown,  that  every  thing  hitherto  called  FluMotu^  or  the  Differential 
Calculus  (the  phrase  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent  of  Eita'ope  to  express 
Fluxions),  whether  according  to  the  method  of  Newton  or  LsiAmtSf 
may  be  reduced  to  the  ordinsuy  calculations  of  fine  ^uaotitici. 
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ttoned  in  the  last  paragraph;  to  whose  names 
may  be  adde<l  those  of  Baron  Maseres,  of  Great-^ 
Britain,  and  ^  D'Alembert,  Vandemonde,  and 
Arbogast,  of  France. 

The  doctrine  of  Logarithms  has  also  been,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  in  several  respects, 
improved.  New  methods  of  calculating  loga- 
rithmic tables  have  been  given  by  Sharpe,  Tay- 
i,OR,  Jones,  Dodson,  Reid,  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman Dr.  Rittenhouse/  and  last  of  all  Mr. 
BoNYCASTLE.  Bcsides  the  labours  of  these  great 
mathematicians  the  subject  of  logarithms  genetallr 
has  been  more  fully,  and  happily  illustrated  than 
before,  by  the  several  learned  works  of  Leibnitz^ 
WoLPius,  Keill,  Maclaurin,  and  Simpson. 

Several  of.  the  highen  branches  oi  Geometry^  par- 
ticularly the  doctrines  of  Curves^  Conic  Sections, 
&c.  have  been  cultivated  with  great  diligence, 
during  the  period  under  review,  and  earned  to 
higher  degrees  of  precision  and  refinement  than  in 
any  preceding  age.  Among  many  who  are  entitled 
to  much  honour  for  their  contributions  to  this  class 
of  modern  improvements,  it  will  be  proper  to  select 
Clairaut,  L'Hospital,  Mairan,  Maclaurin, 
Emerson,  Cramer,  Murdoch,  Hamilton^  Gua- 
RiNus,  EuLBR,  Robertson,  and  Glenie.  To  at- 
tempt an  enumeration  even  of  the  principal  im-r 
provepients  whicji  these,  and  many  other  illustri- 
ous mathematicians,  have  conferred  on  this  branch 
of  the  science,  would  be  to  travel  far  beyond  the 
necessary  limits  of  this  chapter.  The  improved 
state  of  Algebra^  and  of  the  Fluxionary  calculus, 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  within  a  few 
years  past,  m  the  subtleties  of  Analysis  in  general, 
have  brought  the  more  sublime  parts  of  geometry 
more  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacities,  and 

f  S^  Transacttom  rffie  AmerUdn  P$ihsof>bitai  Sfckiy^  To|.  "T* 
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by  their  means  greatly  multiplied  the  cultivators  of 
this  department  of  mathematical  science* 

But  this  is  not  all;  even  thos6  branches  of  ma* 
thematics  in  which  no  great  discoveries  have  becm 
made,  and  upon  which  no  signal  light  has  been 
thrown  within  thp  last  age,  have  yet  received'  im- 
provements of  a  less  interesting  and  brilliant  kind<.  > 
Former  discoveries  have  been  extended;  old  doc* 
trines  have  been  simplified . and  refined;  ne^ter^ 
shorter,  and  more  lucid  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
same  results  have  been  devised;  perspicuous,  ele- 
gant, and  comprehensive  theorems  have  taken  the 
place  of  those  which  wereTOore  prolix  and  obscure; 
and  many  subtleties  and  refinements  sugges^ted  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  preceding  age,  but  not  sufc 
ficiently  developed  by  themi  have  been  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  unfolded.  * 

It  is,  also,  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  addition;  to 
all  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place*  in 
mathematical  science,  as  such,  it  has  been  applied 
to  many  objects,  during  the  last  age,  to  the  illus- 
tration and  accomplishment  of  which  it  had  never 
before  been  directed.     A  great  number  of  diflS- 
cult  and  most  interesting  problems  in  astronomy 
have  been   resolved  by  the  Analytic  Method^  first 
applied  to  this  object  by  Euler.  -  His  calcula- 
tions, by  this  method,  of  the  perturbations  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  of  the  theory  of  the  moon,  may 
be  regarded  as  models  of  simplicity  and  beauty. 
The  same  illustrious  mathematician  also  first  in- 
troduced analysis  into  the  doctrines  of  the  motion 
of  fluids;  and  by  this  means  threw  great  light  on 
the  hydraulic  principles  and  laws.     Mr;  ^Epinits, 
of  Pet^rsburgh,  before  mentioned,  has  made  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  reduce  the  mysterious  pheno-» 
mena  oi  Electiicify  and  Magnetism  to  the  regula-. 
rity  of  algebraical  calculation.     M.  De  Lisle,  of 
France,  has  endeavoured,  with  no  small  degree  of 
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siscei^ss,  to  iorm  a  liew  system  of  Mtnieralagical 
Characters  J  on  the  principles  of  geometry;  and 
M,  Hauy,  of  the  same  country,  has  given  a  most 
elaborate  and  plausible  system  of  .doctrines,  on 
Ctystailization,  which  all  proceed  upon  fixed 
mathematical  rules. 

To  this  chapter  belongs  some  notice  of  the  at- 
tempts which  were  made,  during  the  period  undef 
consideration,  to  fix  on  an  universal  and  uniform 
Standard  of  Measure.  Siich  a  standard  has  been 
considered  a  grand  desideratum,  ever  since  men 
began  to  speculate  on  subjects  of  this  nature;  btit 
probably  in  no  former  period  was  it  ever  an  objec* 
of  so  much  attention,  and  of  such  £ligent  research, 
as  in  that  which  we  are  now  reviewing.  And 
though  none  of  the  attempts  to  obtain  a  standard  of 
this  kind  have  been  attended  with  complete  suc^ 
eess,  yet  several  of  themt  were  so  ingenious,  and 
engaged  so  much  of  the  inquiry  of  scientific  meri^ 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence. 

HuYGENs,  the  celebrated  Dutch  Astronomer, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  seenl^ 
to  have  first  proposed  the  length  of  a  Pendulum  v'u 
brating  in  a  given  time,  as  a  standard  of  measure. 
He  proposed  to  take  a  pendulum  that  should  vi- 
brate seconds,  to  measure  it  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension to  the  point  of  oscillation,  and  to  assume 
the  third  part  or  such  a  pendulum,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  an  horary  foot,  as  a  standard  to  which 
the  measure  of  all  other  feet  might  be  referred;  In 
1779,  Mr.  Hatton,  of  Great-Britain,  undertook 
to  improve  on  the  principle  of  Huygens,  by  apply- 
ing a  moveable  point  of  suspension  to  one  pen- 
dulum, so  as  to  pK)duce  the  same  effect  that  would 
result  from  the  use  of  two  pendulums,  thQ.  cjif- 
ference  of  whose  lengths  was  the  intended  mea* 
sure.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  also  of  Great-Britain, 
considerably  improved  upon  this  idea,  in  his  tract 
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on  the  subject,  published  in  17fi7/  ..  His  plan  is  to 
obtain  a  measure  of  the  greatest  length  that  conve- 
niency.  will  permit,  from  two  pendulums,  whose 
vibrations  .are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  I,  and  whose 
lengths  ^  coincide  with  the  English  standard  in 
whole  numbers.  A  further  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  employing  this  instrument  as  a  standard  of 
measure  is,  i:o  make  use  of  a  pendulum  without 
a  bob,  or  a  uniform  cylindrical  rod,  which,  in  a 

g'ven  latitude,  at  a  certain  height  above  the  sur- 
ce:  of  the  ocean,  and  at  a  certain  temperature^ 
shall  vibrate  in  a  given  time.  The  use  of  a  pen- 
dulum of  this  kind,  it  is  believed,  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  now  President  of  the 
United. States,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  on  the 
subject  of  wdights  and  measures,  while  Secretary 
of  State,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  fede- 
ral government/  It  is  supposed  that  this  last  men- 
tioned standard  is  preferable,  both  in  simplicity  and 
accuracy,  to  all  others. 

The  attempt  made  in  France,  within  a  few  years 
past,  to  form  a  standard  of  length,  weight,  and 
capacity,  by  measuring  a  certain  number  of  de** 

frees  on  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  is  generally 
nown.  This  plan  is  considered,  by  good  judges, 
as  having  some  important  advantages;  though  in 
simplicity  and  practicability  it  is  certainly  interior 
to  the  one  last  mentioned. 

The  last  century  is  also  eminently  distinguished 
for  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  Tables^  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  mathematician, 
particularly  in  giving  facility  and  precision  to  his 
calculations.  Such  of  these  as  pertain  immediately 
to  astronomy  were  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter. 

q  An  Attempt  iovaardx  oStainhg  invarlahU  Measuret  of  Length,  Capacity 
and  Weigh,  from  the  Mensuration  of  Time, 

r  Mr.  jEFFERflON  does  not  claim  the  merit  of  this  invention;  it  wa« 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  an  ingenlQUS  watch-maker 
of  Phikdelphia. 
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Besides  these  may  be  enumerated  the  tables  of 
Logarithms,  of  SineSy  Secants,  and  Tangents,  of 
D^erence  of  Latitude  and  Departure,  of  Meridio- 
nal Points,  of  Loxodromic  or  Rhumb  Lines,  all  of 
which,  and  many  more,  have  been  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection,  during  this  period,  which 
Was  never  before  known.  The  tables  more  parti- 
cularly entitled  to  honourable  mention  are  those  of 
Sherwtn,  Sharpe,  Gardner,  and  Taylor,  of 
Great-Britain  3  of  Vega,  of  Germany ;  and  of  J  am- 
BERT,  Callet,  and  De  Lalande,  of  France. 

To  give  an  account,  in  detail,  of  the  various  in- 
ventions and  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  Mathematical  Instruments,  during 
the  last  age,  would  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to 
the  present  review.  Some  of  these  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  another  place;  and  many 
more  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader,  whose 
mind  is  conversant  with  objects  or  this  nature.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  numerous  and 
important.  The  accuracy  of  construction,  the 
elegance  of  workmanship,  and  the  ease  and  expe- 
dition of  manufacture  which  modern  artists  have 
attained,  are  equally  wonderful,  and  honourable 
to  the  century  under  consideration. 
•  The  science  of  mathematics  has  been  but  little 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
under  review.  Our  country,  indeed,  has  been  by 
no  means  deficient  in  the  production  of  mathe- 
matical genius;  but  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
particular  situation  of  most  of  those  who  might 
hiave  distinguished  theniselves  in  this  department 
of  knowledge,  have  prevented  that  devotedness 
to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  which  is 
necessarj''  to  the  attainment  of  excellence,  or  to 
accomplish  improvements.  Still,  however,  some 
small  productions  of  this  kind,,  occasionally  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  Transactions  of  our  learned 
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Societies,  afford  a  very  respectable  specimen  of  tt'e 
talents  and  erudition  of  our  countrymen,  and  hold 
up  to  view  several  names  with  distinguished  ho* 
nour/ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

_  NAVIGATION. 

Navigation,  considered  both  as  an  art  and 
a  science,  was  greatly  advanced  during  the  late 
century.  This  advancement  was  owing  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  which  are  worthy  of  being 
transiently  noticed  in  the  present  sketch. 

The  Construction  of  Ships  has  received,  in 
modern  times,  very  considerable ,  improvements* 
That  method  of  building  which  is  favourable  to 
rapid  sailings  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years, 
gaining  ground,  in  place  of  the  old  method,  in 
which  capacity  was  chiefly  consulted.  New  and 
advantageous  plans  of  rigging  vessels  have  been 
adopted,  and  better  modes  of  working  them  than 
^were  formerly  in  use.  In  the  science  of  naval 
architecture,  and  of  navigation  generally,  perhaps 
no  individual  has  done  more  to  useful  purpose  than 
EuLER,  of  whose  ingenious  and  excellent  labours^ 
in  several  departments  of  science,  we  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak.  In  consequence  of  his 
celebrated  publications  on  this  subject,  the  mathe- 
maticians of  France   were   incited  to  study  the 

*  The  first  volume  on  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  ever  pre* 
tented  to  the  public  by  a  native  American,  made  its  appearance  in  the  course 
of  the  current  year  (i8oa),  under  the  title  of  Essays,  Maibtmatteal  tmi 
Physical,  by  Jar  ED  Mansfield,  of  New- Haven,  Connecticut.  Thb 
ivriter  displays  a  degree  of  mathematical  genius  and  erudition  which  docf 
honour  to  himself  and  his  country. 
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tfitfory  of  ship-buildingy  by  which  means  nautical 
€cience  in  that  country  made  remarkable  progress, 
A  taste  for  the  same  species  of  inquiry  afterwards 
began  to  grow  in  Great-Britain ;  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
various  public  societies^  has  since  produced  many 
iihportaat  improvements. 

In  estimating  the  revolutions  which  took  place 
in  naval  architecture  in  the  course  of  the  last  age^ 
perhaps  few  are  more  signal  than  the  great  m- 
crease  in  the  dimensians  of  ships  of  the  same  rate. 
Ships-  of  war,  in  particular,  are  now  generally  a 
fourth  j  and,  in  many  cases,  a  third  larger  than  ves- 
sels of  the  same  number  of  guns  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  century.  In  this  augmentation  the 
naval  architects  of  France  took  the  lead,  and  hav^ 
gone.ithe  greatest  lengths;  the  British  followed 
their  example,  and  have  carried  every  thing  which 
relates  to  the  construction  and  management  of 
ships  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection; 

While  modern  ships  are  larger  thaa  the  ancient^ 
they  are  at  the  same  time  more  light  and  pimple  in 
their  structure.  The  cumbrous  apd  useless  orna- 
ments which  the  false  and  unphilosophical  taste  of 
preceding  ages  employed,  have  been  laid  aside; 
and,  in  general,  those  principles  of  architecture 
adopted  which  combine  the  advantage  of  easy 
management  with  the  greatest  burden.. 

The  Mariner's  Compass^  though  it  has  been  iti 
use  for  several  centuriesi  was  attended  with  great 
imperfections  and  inconveniencies  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Gowin  Knight,  of  Great- 
Britain^  in  consequence  of  his  invention  of  Jj^ti* 
^ficial  Magnets  J  was  enabled  considerably  to  im- 
prove this  inestimable  instrument.  The  compasses 
made  by  hitn  were  found  to  exceed,  in  regularity 
and  exactness,  all  those  which  had  been  con- 
structed before  his  time.     After  him  further  im- 
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provements  of  importance  were  niide  by  Mt^ 
Smeaton,  and  Mr.  M*CirtLocH,  klso  of  Great- 
Britain.  The  complete  Azimuth  Compass  is  one 
of  the  most  valiiable  presents  tvhich  modem  genius 
has  made  to  navigators. 

The  compass  is  scarcely  of  more  importance  to 
the  mariner,  than  the  celebrated  invention  of  the 
Quadrant^  commonly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hadley,  of 
Great-Britain,  but  of  which  the  honour  really  be- 
longs to  Mr.  GopFREY,  a  philosophic  artist  or  Phi- 
ladelphia. To  which  may  be  added  the  numerous 
improvements  of  this  instrument,  some  of  which 
were  mentioned  in  another  place;  to  say  nothing 
of  many  others,  under  the  names  of  Sdctants,  Oc* 
tants,  &c.  constructed  on  like  principles,  and  for 
similar  purposes. 

Almost  all  the  m-ethcds  now  in  use  for  findings 
the  Longitude^  whether  by  means  of  Lunar  Obser'^ 
vaiions^  the  position  of  Jupiter's  Satellites^  or  oi 
well  constructed  Time-keepers^  were  first  brou|;ht 
into  general  use  during  the  last  century.  The  rise,, 
progress,  and  authors  of  these  several  discoveries 
and  improvements  were  briefly  detailed  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  important  place  which  they  hold  ia 
the  annals  of  navigation  is  too  generally  understood 
to  require  formal  elucidation. 

The  invention  of  EphemerideSy  or  Nautical  At- 
fnanacksy  is  another  important  event  which  be- 
Ibngs  to  the  century  under  review.  They  were 
£rst  published  for  the  use  of  mariners,  by  M.  Die 
La  Caille,  about  the  year  1755.  Dr.  Maske-  * 
LYNE,  in  England,  followed  his  example,  and  first 
published  them  in  that  country,  about  the  year 
1767.  The  effects  of  these  almanacks  in  advancing 
the  art  of  navigation  is  well  known.  Their  influ* 
ence  in  promoting  the  Lunar  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  is  worthy  of  particular  remark.  The 
extreme  facility  with  which  that  operation,   for- 
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roerly  8o  tedious  and  difficult,  is  now  performed, 
^  even  by  common  seamen,  deserves  to  be  noticed 
as  a  distinction  of  the  age  under  consideration. 

The  great  augmentation  in  the  number  ofMaps 
and  Charts y  and  the  manifest  improvements  in  their 
construction,  accuracy,  and  elegance,  may  also 
be  mentioned  among  the  circumstances,  in  modern 
times,^  which  have  contributed  to  the  -  advance- 
mcnt  of  navigation.  The  degree  in  which  these 
improvements  have  promoted  the  safety,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  expedition  of  late  voyages,  is  scarcely 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  calculation. 

>  But  there  are  few  modem  improvements  in  the 
art  of  navigation  more  gratifying  to  humanity  than 
the  remarkable  and  very  successful  attention  to  the 
Health  of  Seamen,  which  characterizes  the  conduce 
tors  of  late  voyages.  The  names  of  those  who  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  by  devising  and  bringing 
into  use  the  most  approved  methods  for  pro- 
moting this  end  were  respectfully  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  division  of  this  work.  The  great  con* 
trast  which  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  voy* 
ages  presents  with  respect  to  the  comparative  de- 
struction of  the  health  and  lives  of  mariners  which 
they  produced,  cannot  but  forcibly  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  every  reader,  and  exceedingly  gratify 
the  benevolent  mind.  Besides  the  improvements 
in  diet  and  regimen  on  ship-board,  to  which  mo^ 
dern  science  and  humanity  have  given  rise,  and 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  preserve  the 
health  of  seamen,  the  introduction  of  Ventilators 
into  ships  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
important  means  of  promoting  the  same  object, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  preserving  the  timber 
and  cargoes  of  vessels.'     To  these  may  be  added 

/  For  the*  invention  of  one  of  the  most  complete  and  useful  plans  for 
ventilating  ships,  we  are  indebted  to  our  ingenious  countryman,  Mr.  Wyn» 
icoop,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  contrivance  for  this  purpose  has  receive^ 
}iigh  praise  from  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  t?f  its  m?nts« 
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some  notice  of  the  jiiodern  improved  methods  of 
constructing  PumpSy  and  other  hydraulic  machi- 
nery of  ships,  by  which  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
navigators  are  greatly  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  which  have 
been  mentioned,  some  notice  might.be  taken  of 
the  various  plans  for  ^romoiinz Sub-marine Naviga^ 
Hon,  which  have  been  laid  beiore  the  public  at  dif-» 
ferent  .times,  and  by  different  persons  in  the  course 
of  the  last  age;  of  the  attempts  to  construct  Lzfe-^ 
boats, for  the  safety  of  mariners  in  cases  of  extremity ; 
of  the  improved  methods  which  have  been  invented 
for  facilitating  the  guidance  of  ships  on  the  ocean, 
and  for  measuring  their  prowess.  But  to  give  an 
intelligible  enumeration  of  these  and  of  many  other 
modem  improvements  in  navigation  would  lead  to 
a  minuteness  of  detail  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  sketch. 

Besides  many  ingenious  individuals  to  whom 
mariners  are  indebted  for  patronizing  and  aiding 
their  art,  much  is  also  due  to  some  learned  and 
other  societies y  for  their  useful  exertions  to  promote 
the  same  end.  But  perhaps  to  no  public  bodies 
will  the  annals  of  modem  navigation  be  found  to 
ascribe  more  than  to  the  Board  of  Longitude ,  and 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  of  Great-Britain. 

From  the  concurring  influence  of  all  the  consit 
derations  above  stated,  enterprising  men  havelearn-i 
ed,  within  the  eighteenth  century,  to  traverse  the 
most  distant  seas,  with  a  degree  or  ease,  confidence 
and  expedition,  wholly  unknown  in  any  former 
age.  A  voyage  from  Europe  or  America  to  India, 
\s  now  performed  in  half  the  time  that  it  cost  an 
hundred  years  ago;  and  even  a  voyage  round  the 
world  is  considered  at  present  as  an  undertaking 
scarcely  more  formidable  than  a  voyage  from 
America  to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
Jn  question. 
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But  few  things  distinguish  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tuiy  more  than  the  extension  and  the  improve- 
ments of  the  system  of  Inland  Navigation.  Canals, 
for  the  conveyance  of  small  vessels,  through  dis- 
tricts of  country  not  favoured  with  rivers  adequate 
to  the  purpose,  have  been  more  or  less  in  use  for 
many  ages.  •  But,  during  the  last  age,  the  number 
of  these  canals  has  been  astonishingly  multiplied; 
various  improvements  in  the  construction  of  them 
have  been  adopted ;  and  they  have  become  an  in- 
calculable source  of  convenience,  comfort,  and 
.wealth. 

Very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  cutting 
canals  in  the  empire  of  Russia  was  undertaken  by 
command  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  prosecuted  on 
&  scale  of  wonderful  extent.  That  celebrated 
^monarch  was  led  to  this  underttiking  by  observing 
the  great  utility  of  canals  in  Holland,  by  means  of 
which  a  low  and  marshy  tract  of  country  was  con- 
verted into  a  rich,  populous,  and  fruitful  territory. 
Though  the  Emperor  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  his  plans,  yet,  under  his  auspices,  they 
were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  length,  and  con- 
tinued with  great  zeal,  by  his  successors,  especially 
by  the  late  Empress:  insomuch  that  there  is,  pro- 
bably, **  no  part  of  the  world  where  inland,  navi- 
gation is  carried  through  such  an  extent  of  coun- 
try as  in  Russia;  it  being  possible^  in  that  empire^ 
to  convey  goods  by  water,  four  thoicsandfour  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  fnile^,  from  the  frontiers  of 
China  to  Petersburgh,  with  an  interruption  of  only 
sixty-six  miles;  and  from  Astracan  to  the  same  capi- 
tal, through  a  space  of  one  thousand  four  hmidred 
and  thirty-Jour  miles;  a  tract  of  inland  navigation 
almost  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth!"*'  The  number  of  vessels  employed  on 

«  See  pBX&LiP9*f  HuUry  of  Inland  Navigation^  4to.  <:h9p.  iii« 
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the  different  otnals  of  Russia,  and  the  amount  of 
merchandize,  of  various  kinds,  for  which  they  far^ 
nish  means  of  transportation,  almost  exceed  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

Since  the  yidertaking-of  the  Russian  Emperor, 
similar  improvements  have  been  projected  and  ex- 
ecuted in  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  and  Spain; 
from  which  very  important  advantages  have  re- 
sulted to  those  several  countries,  and  from  which 
many  more,  by  due  attention,  might  be  produced. 
The  first  navigable  canal  cut  in  Great'^Britain  wa^ 
that  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,* 
and  completed,  at  his  expense,  in  1759,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  communication  between  his  coal 
works,  at  Worsley,  and  the  city  of  Manchester. 
This  work  was  planned  and  executed  by  Mr. 
James  Brindley,  an  engineer  of  singular  talents, 
and  the  author  of  the  present  most  approved  sys- 
tem of  canal  navigation.  His  great  and  original 
geniufe,  the  force  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in 
surmounting  the  difficulties  which  were  presented 
in  his  course,  and  the  various  improvements  which 
he  suggested  in  the  formation  and  management 
of  canals,  have  been,  very  deservedly,  the  subjects 
of  much  eulogy  by  every  succeeding  artist.  After 
Mr.  Brindley's  first  successfisl  attempt,  x:anals 
became  popular  in  Great*Britaiii  and  Ireland,  and 
a  considerable  number,  some  of  them  on  a  very 
large  scale,  were  undertaken  in  diflferent  parts  of 
those  countries.  Brindley,  who  died  in  1772, 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.Si^ATON,  Mr.  Whitworth, 
Mr.  Watt,  and  others,  who  eminently  distin* 
guished  themselves  as  engineers  in  the  same  line. 

'  Attempts  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  made  in 
tlie  United  States;  but  neither  on  so  large  a  scale, 
nor  hitherto  with  so  much  success,  as  in  Europe, 
The  trials,  however,  which  havd  been  made  in  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  New- York,  Virginia,  and 
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South-Carolina,  bid  fair  to  be  highly  lisefu],  and  to 
afford  an  honourable  specimen  or  American  enter- 
prise. In  several  of  the  other  States  plans  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  formed,  and  partly  executed ; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  a  few  years  more 
will  present  us  with  a  large  amount  of  this  species 
of  improvement  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGRICULTURE. 

No  art  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  this.  It  em- 
ployed our  first  parents  in  Paradise;  and  has  been 
more  or  less  an  object  of  pursuit  in  all  ages.  Like 
almost  every  other  object  of  human  attention,  how- 
ever, it  has  undergone  numberless  revolutions  of 
decline  and  revival,  in  different  periods,  and  among 
different  nations.  In  Egypt,  in  Palestine,  in 
Greece,  in  Persia,  and  in  the  Roman  Empire,  this 
art,  successively,  rose  into  importance,  flourished 
undervarious  wise  encouragements,  and  gradually 
declined  with  the  learning,  taste,  and  industry  of 
those  respective  countries.  From  the  time  oi 
Const ANTiNE  the  Great,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  annals  of  agriculture  fur- 
nish little  worthy  of  attention.  About  the  latter 
period,  in  consequence  of  many  laudable  efforts 
made  by  men  of  influence,  and  the  publication  of 
several  valuable  works  on  the  subject,  this  art  be* 
^an  to  revive  in  France,  and  in  Flanders.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  endeavoured,  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  conceal  the  means  which 
they  used  for  improving  and  increasing  the  pro* 
ductiveness  of  their  lands*    Whoever,  therefore^ 
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became  desirous  of  receiving  instracti(m  ih  theii* 
method  of  husbandry^  was  under  the  necessity  of 
visiting  their  country,  and  observing  for  himself; 
We  are  told  that  the  French,  at  this  period,  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  nine  different  sorts  of  ma^ 
nures;  but  of  the  nature  of  each  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  is  also  said  that  they  were  the  first 
people,  among  the  moderns,  who  ploughed  in 
green  crops,  for  the  sake  of  fertilizing  the  soil;  and 
who  confined  sheep  in  sheds  at  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  amount  of  their  compost 
manure." 

Agriculture  next  revived  in  Great-Britain.  To^ 
this,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  writings  of  Sir 
Hugh  Platt  very  much  contributed.  He  dis- 
covered, or  brought  into  use,  many  new  kinds  of 
manures, and,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  the  im-* 
provement  of  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth,  than 
any  other  individual  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Hartlib,  a  writer  much 
esteemed  in  his  day,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
predecessor.  The  exertions  of  these  men,  and 
others  of  less  note,  together  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nation,  prompted  gentlemen  of 
the  greatest  influence  to  encourage  agriculture,  to 
regard  it  4is  the  most  certain  and  productive  source 
of  wealth  to  their  country^  impoverished  by  pre-* 
ceding  wars,  and  to  promote  its  improvements 
with  zeal.  But  this  flourishing  era  or  husbandry 
was  of  short  continuance.  At  the  Restoration^ 
the  country  gentlemen  relapsed  into  negligence 
and  dissipation;  surrendered  the  rural  honours 
which  they  had  before  sought  with  so  much  eager- 
ness, and  left  them  to  be  pursued  by  the  least 
enlightened  part  of  the  community. 

Happily,  however,  this  decline,  like  the  pre- 
ceding revival,  was  also  of  short  duration.    -Mr. 

u  See  EDCfcIopaedT^,  art.  JjrrUulturu 
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lEvELT^N  wis  the  first  writer  by  whom  his  country- 
men became  again  inspired  with  just  sentiments 
on  this  subject;  and  by  whose  exertions  agricul- 
ture was  enabled,  once  more,  to  claim  its  formed 
-  dignity.  Indeed,  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle^ 
in  1748,  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe^  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  consent,  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of.  this  art>  which  has  been,  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  gradually  iiicreasing  in  extent  and  im- 
portance, and  assuming  more  of  the  tegular  and 
Consistent  aspect  of  a  science. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  many  capital 
and  most  useful  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  agriculture.  Individuals  of  wealth  and 
tastCj  and  learned  societies  have  embarked  in 
plans  ft)r  its  encouragement,  with  a  degree  of  en- 
lightened zeal  which  was  never  before  displayed i 
Many  ingenious  and  judicious  publications  have 
suggested  new  plans  and  objects,  of  cultivation^ 
have  diffused  a  knowledge  of  well  directed  expe- 
riments and  observations,  and  have  excited  a  ge- 
neral spirit  of  emulation  in  pursuing  this  kind  of 
improvement.  Philosophers^  in  this  century,  for 
the  first  time,  have  united  with  the  practical  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth,  in  exploring  new  means  of 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soili  andj  consequently, 
of  increasing  the  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  man; 

In  zeal  for  agricultural  improvements,  and  in 
the  success  with  v^hich  they  have  been  pursued, 
during  the  last  age,  Great-Britain  certainly  holds 
the  first  place*  Next  to  her  stands  France,  and 
afterwards  come  in  succession,  Italy,  the  German 
Empire,  &c.  In  .Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tur-» 
key,  and  Russia,  improvements  have  been  few, 
and  slowly  advancing.  It  is  true  that  pym  in  the 
last  mentioned  countrieSj  some  efforts  hive  been 
ipade,  by  associations  and  otherwise,  to  promote  the 
l?est  methods  of  cultivating  the  earthy  but  various 

ac 
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circumstances  have  hitherto  conspired  either  tor 
weaken  these  exertions,  or  render  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  ineffectual.  The  commercial  spint  of 
Holland  has  long  driven  from  her  view  every  ge- 
neral plan  of  agricultural  enterprise,  and  several 
of  the  other  nations  which  were  mentioned,  fixed 
in  inactivity,  under  the  congealing  influence  of 
Ignorance  and  slavery,  are  equally  unacquainted 
with,  and  indifferent  to  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  foundations  of  public  prosperity- 

Among  the  memorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
agriculture,  pertaining  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
may  be  mentioned  the  mode  ot  tillage  invented 
and  proposed  about  the  year  1760,  by  Mr.  jETHRa 
TuLL,  of  Oxfordshire,  in  England,  and  usually 
denominated  the  Horse-Hoeing  and  Drill  Hus^ 
handry.  The  objects  of  his  plan  are,  to  turn  up^ 
break  and  pulverize  the  soil  more  deeply  and 
thoroughly  than  by  th^  usual  means  before'  em- 
ployed, and  to  deposit  the  grain  in  the  earth  in 
such  regular  rows  as  to  admit  of  the  horse-hoeing 
cultivation  being  applied  to  it  in  the  course  of  its 
growth.  The  introduction  of  Tulles  system  is 
considered  as  forming  a  grand  era  in  agriculture, 
hot  only  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  utility,  but 
also  because  of  the  numerous  improvements  to 
which  it  indirectly  led. 

Essentia]  service  has  been  rendered  to  agricul- 
ture by  the  inquiries  of  modern  philosophers  into 
tlie  Physiology  of  Vegetables.  These  inquiries 
have  led  to  new  and  important  conclusions,  re- 
specting the  food  of  plants,  and  the  best  means  of 
promoting  vegetation^  On  this  subject  much 
valuable  information  has  been  communicated  ta 
the  public  by  Hales,  Hill,  Walker,  and  Dar- 
win, of  Great-Britain ;  by  Du  Hamel,  Des  Fon- 
taines, Broussonet,  and  H  assenfr  atz,  of  France ; 
by  Ingenhonz,  Van  Humboldt,  and  jACQiriNy 
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of  Germany;  and  by  Bonnet  and  Sehnebier,  of 
Geneva. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  improvements  which,  in  the  course  of 
it,  have  been  introduced  into  agriculture,  through 
the  medium  of  Chemistry.  Indeed,  the  modern  ap» 
plication  of  chemical  doctrines  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  grand 
era  in  the  history  of  science.  In  this  application 
of  chemical  philosophy  many  persons  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vice to  agriculture.  Among  these  the  Earl  of 
DuNDONALD  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.'"  He 
had  the  honour  of  publishing  one  of  the  first  formal 
treatises  on  this  subject.  He.  has  been  followed  by 
many  others,  who  have  pursued  the  inquiry  much 
further,  and  with;  great  success. 

The  nature  and  advantages  of  particular  Soils 
have  been,  more  or  less,  the  objects  of  inquiry  in 
all  a^es.  But  inquiries  of  this  kind,  in  the  couse  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  havq  been  more  numerous, 
enlightened  and  Useful  than  ever  before,  A  num- 
ber of  philosophers,  during  this  period,  have  made 
careful  analyses  of  different  soils,  and  by  this  means 
threw  much  new  light  on  the  principles  of  agri^ 
culture.  Those  who  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  investigations  of  this  nature  are  Giobert,  Berg- 
AfAN,  Kir  WAN,  and  Parmentier,  to  say  nothing 
of  several  others,  no  less  worthy  of  being  respect-, 
fully  mentioned  in  the  same  list. 

The  last  century  is  also  distinguished  by  the  in» 
troduction  of  several  new  and  important  Manures 
into  general  use,  Of  these  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  some  notice  in  our  rapid  course. 

The  great  advantages  or  Gypsum  as  a  manure, 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1768,  by  M.  Mayer, 

fv  5ee  hit  work  on  the  Cwmelt^  of  Agti^urnvfUh  Cbtmhfry^ 
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a  fespectable  German  clergyman.'  Since  that 
time  this  substance  has  been  used  with  much  suc- 
cess, not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  several  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America;  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  produces  its  fertilizing  effects, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  diligent  inqui- 
ries which  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  is  still 
far  from  being  satirfactorily  unfolded. 

The  efficacy  oi  Carbon,  or  common  CharcoaU  in 
promoting  vegetation,  was  first  ascertained,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  M.  Hassenfratz,  a  celebrated 
French  chemist.  He  found  that  this  substance  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  food  of  all  vegeta- 
bles, and  that  soils  are,  in  general,  fertile  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  it  which  they  contain. 
The  properties  and  effects  of  carbon  as  a  manure 
have  been  since  diligently  and  successfully  ex- 
amined by  various  other  writers  and  experimenters 
on  the  subject.  , 

The  general  use  of  Mark,  Lime,  Chalky  and* 
various  combinations  of  calcareous  matter,  as 
means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is 
chiefly  of  modern  date.  And  even  with  respect 
to  these,  and  such  other  manures  as  were  in  a  de- 
gree known  and  employed  in  ancient  times,  the 
mode  of  their  operation,  the  best  methods  of  apply- 
ing them,  and  the  various  circumstances  Which 
should  attend  the  application,  have  been  incom- 
parably better  understood,  within  a  few  years  past, 
than  in  any  former  period.  The  most  scientific 
and  satisfactory  modem  writers  on  manures,  in  ge- 
neral, are  Dundonald,  Middleton,  Darwin, 
and  Tennant,  of  Great- Britain;  Kir  wan,  of 
Ireland;  Parmentier,  of  France;  Rxjckert  and 
Von  Uslar,.  of  Germany;  and  Eller,  Walle- 
Kius  and  Gyx-lenborg,  of  Sweden. 

|r  T^MOCtioHi  of  SBi  Royfil  Irish  Academy^  vol.  Y.  p.  t^. 
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•  The  influence  of  Light  on  growing  vegetables 
has  alsor  been  investigated  with  great  success  by 
many  modern  philosophers.  Among  these  Hales, 
Priestley,  Abbe  Tessier,  Ingenhouz,  and  Sen- 
KEBi£R  are  entitled  to  particular  distinction.  From 
the  experiments  of  these  philosophers,  it  appears 
that  this  subtle  fluid  has  a  powerful  eflfect  on  the 
colour  of  vegetables;  that  when  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, it  enables  them  to  yield  pure  air;  and  that 
it  converts  many- substances,  which  would  other- 
wise become  putrid  and  offensive,  into  whole-- 
some  food  of  plants. 

The  efficacy  of  Electricity  in  forwarding  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  plants,  was  discovered 
and  satisfactorily  established  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  before  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Maimbray,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
the  first  who  applied  electricity  to  this  object. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Abbe  Nollet,  Mr.  Jal- 
LABERT,  M.  BozE,  and  several  others,  who  all 
formed  the  saine  conclusions.  Still  more  recently 
the  well  devised  and  indubitable  experiments,  of 
Messrs.  D'Ormoy,  Rozier,  Carmoy,  and  Bar- 
tholon,  all  of  France,  have  thrown  additional 
light  on  the  subject,  and  substantially  confirmffl 
the  results  of  preceding  experiments. 

The  influence  of  various  Factitious  Airs  in  has- 
tening and  retarding  the  progress  of  vegetation,  is 
a  branch  of  agricultural  inquiry  peculiar  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  this  subject  the  successive 
experimentsof  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Priestley,  Lord 
Dunbonald,  Sir  Francis  Ford,  and  Dr.  Dar- 
win, of  Great-Britain;  of  Hassenfratz,  and 
several  other  French  Chemists;  and  of  Jacquin, 
Von  Uslar,  and  Von  Humboldt,  ^of  Germany, 
have  furnished  very  interesting  and  important  in- 
formation. 

Resides  the  new  substances  employed  for  pro- 
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moting  the  fertility  of  soils,  andhasteniogthe  pro* 
cess  of  vegetation,  the  last  age  is  also  distinguished 
by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  and  im- 
portant objects  of  culture. 

Among  these  scarcely  any  is  more  worthy  of  at-^ 
tention  than  the  Potatoe.  This  valuable  root,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  found  originally 
in  North-America,  was  not  much  cultivated  in 
Europe  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  j 
and  even  then  was  chiefly  confined  to  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  seldom  seen  except  in  gardens, 
as  a  curiosity.  How  much  it  has  grown  in  im* 
portance,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  cultivation,  since 
that  period,  both  in  our  own  country,  and  in  aU 
most  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  is  well 
known .  Instead  of  being  deemed,  as  it  once  was, 
a  food  fit  only  for  the  lower  classes  of  society,  it 
has  come  into  general  and  almost  indispensible  use 
among  all  ranks.  It  has  added  another  to  the  list 
of  cheap,  simple  and  wholesome  articles  of  nu- 
triment, and  furnishes  an  additional  barrier  against 
famine,  beyond  what  our  ancestors  enjoyed. 

No  less  important  is  Maize,  or  Indian  Com, 
another  article,  which,  as  an  object  of  general 
culture,  may  be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure 
peculiar  to  the  century  under  review.  This  valua-i- 
ble  grain  was  little  cultivated,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  excepting  in  America.  Since  that 
time  it  has  not  only  become  an  object  of  more  ge^ 
neral  and  uniform  attention  in  our  own  pountry, 
but  it  has  been  introduced  with  success  into  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  several  oth^r  temperate  cli^ 
mates,  where  it  was  before  unknown,  and  has 
been  constantly  gaining  ground,  both  in  reputa^ 
tion  and  utility.  The  ease  with  which  this  species 
of  corn  is  cultivated;  its  great  productiveness;  its 
exemption  from  injury  by  those  seasons  and  insects 
which  destroy  other  grains;  its  singularly  whole- 
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some  atid  nutritive  qualities;  and  the  great  variety 
of  excellent  preparations  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
tender  its  extended  cultivation  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  agricultural  improvements  of 
the  age* 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane^  in  the  Ame** 
rican  islands,  though  not  wholly,  is  in  a  great 
measure,  an  improvement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury* The  great  importance  of  this  plant,  in  va- 
rious points  of  view,  renders  the  increase  of  its  cul- 
ture, m  any  part  of  the  world,  an  object  worthy  of 
particular  regard/  Connected  with  the  sugar 
cane  is  the  Slugar-Maple^  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  lately  grown  into  an  article  of  conse- 
quence. An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  value 
of  this  tree,  as  a  means  of  supplying  ourselves  and 
other  nations,  with  a  salutary  food,  by  perusing 
the  various  publications  which,  within  a  few  years 
past,  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  particularly 
those  of  Mr.  Noble  and  Dr.  Rush.  The  discovery 
that  sugar  of  an  excellent  quality  may  be  extracted 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Beet  Rooty  was  made 
a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Achard,  of  Germany, 
whose  experiments  have  been  considerably  aided, 
and  carried  to  a  greater  length  by  M.  Noldechen^ 
of  the  same  country* 

The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  Rice  into  the 
United  States,  to  any  extent,  is  one  of  the  honours 
of  the  period  under  consideration.  In  1698  a  ves- 
sel from  Madagascar  brought  some  of  this  grain  to 
Charleston,  in  South-Carohna*  The  Captain  gave 
such  a  description  of  it  to  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  determined  to  try  the  cultivation  of  a 

y  \n  1 700  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  England  amounted  only 
to  4^1^425  (fwt.  but  in  1790,  the  consumption  ff  this  article,  in  the  same 
country,  had  increased  to  166,573,344  lbs.  The  demand  for  it  has  been 
rapidly  growing  through  the  whole  century,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  al-* 
most  every  hovel,  the  tenant  of  which  has  the  means  of  purchasing  it.  Se« 
IUmsat's  JUvirWf  p<  ^9. 
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vegetable  which  appeared  congenial  to  their  soil^ 
For  a  number  of  years  they  made  little  progress  in 
It,  not  properly  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  or  the  means  of  culture  favourable  to  its 
growth,  and  having  little  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage  from  it,  to  animate  their  exertions. 
But  since  the  restraints  and  discouragements  of 
colonial  servility  have  been  taken  off,  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  this  grain  has  become  much  more  extended^ 
not  only  in  South-Carolina,  but  also  in  North-Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia,  and  is  now  to  be  regarded  as 
a  principal  staple  of  those  States.' 

Cotton  Was  first  cultivated  in  America,  to  any 
extent,  in  the  century  under  review*  As  it  hap-* 
pened  with  respect  to  Rice,  the  original  introduc-» 
tion  of  this  article  was  many  years  prior  to  its  be-» 
comingan  object  of  much  attention  and  importance. 
But  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  particu-« 
larly  to  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  within  a  few 
years  past,  from  cotton  having  become  a  principal 
object  of  agriculture  in  those  States,  are  truly  asto-* 
nishing.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  in  some 
parts  of  those  States,  the  amolmt  of  wealth  has 
more  than  trebled  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
from  this  source  alone* 

The  cultivation  of  Indigo  in  America  also  com- 
menced  within  the  period  of  the  present  retrospect. 
This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  had  ail 
American  residence  first  assigned  to  it  in  Mexico 
and  the  Leeward  Islands*'*  Its  introduction  into 
South-Carolina  took  place,  it  is  believed,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  not 
long  afterwards*  But  though  this  vegetable  a  few 
years  ago  held  an  important  place  among  the  ob- 

X  Attempts  have  been  made  on  a  small  scale,  to  cultivate  Rice  in  th« 
State  of  Maryland^  and  not  without  success ;  but  the  object  has  not  bees 
pursued  to  any  profitable  extent.     See  Borolet's  Husbandry, 

a  RAYNAi*s  HhtBrfi  of  the  East  and  tVest'Indtu* 
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jects  of  culture  in  that  southern  country,  it  has 
lately  engaged  much  less  attention  than  formerly. 

The  practice  of  naturalizing  foreign  'oegetablei^ 
in  different  soils,  has  been  practised  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive 5cak,*during  the  eighteenth  century,  than 
in  any  preceding  period;  Amidst  all  the  labour 
and  care  of  the  ancients  to  improve  agriculture, 
they  scarcely  enjoyed,  in  arty  degree,  the  advantage 
of  witnessing  experiments  of  this  nature.  Each 
country  was  m  a  great  measure  confined  to  its  own 
indigenous  productions*  This  continued j  for  the 
Most  part,  to  be  the  case  till  the  beginning  of  the 
century  under  consideration*  Since  that  time  the 
choicest  vegetable  productions  of  diiFerent  cliiliatcg 
have  been  transplanted  to  other  and  distant  re* 
gions;  and  great  advantages  to  agriculture  have 
arisen  from  this  source** 

The  cultivation  of  Fruit  tree^  has  become  an 
t)bject  of  increased  attention,  and  has  received 
many  improvements  in  the  course  of  the  last  age. 
New  and  delicate  modes  of  propagating  fruit  trees 
have  been  discovered;  new  and  useful  methods  of 
improving  the  flavour,  and  preserving  the  sound- 
ness of  fruit  have  been  adopted;  and  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  in  general,  rendered  more  import* 
ant  and  profitable  than  formerly.  Among  many 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  rendering 
service  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  may  be  men- 
tioned DuHamel,  Bradley,  Knight,  Speechly, 
HiTT,  Walker,  and  very  lately  Forsyth,  who  is 
€aid  to  have  improved  greatly  on  the  labours  of  all 
who  had  gone  before  him. 

^  From  the  increased  attention  td  agriculture  and 
gardening,  in  the  course  of  the  last  age,  has  arisen 

I  Among  matiy  other  imfcincds  ttrhich  might  he  a<!dnce<i>  it  19  hefieTed 
fhat  the  Br ead*f ruth-tree  was  never  seen  either  m  Em-omre  or  America  tilt 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centvrr.  The  Ute  laadable,  and,  in  a 
degree,  successful  exertions  of  the  Britisn  goYerament  to  naturalise  thil 
^ee  in  their  American  Iilandt,  are  worthy  of  hig^h  pntiie. 

3D 
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an  iihportant  fact,  which  the  friend  of  humaft 
happiness  must  contemplate  with  pleasure,  viz.  a 
great  increase^in  the  use  of  vegetable  food.  In  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  animal  food  constituted  aii 
undue  proportion  of  the  nutriment  of  man.  In  the 
eighteenth  some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  correction  of  this  error,  though  this  desirable 
end  is  yet  far  from  being  fully  accomplished.'' 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  truth,  to  mention  a  sin- 
gle principle  or  practice  in  agriculture  which  has 
not  been  more  or  less  improved  within  the  period 
under  eorisideratiori.  The  advantages  and  defects 
of  particular  soils;  the  efficacy  of  manures;  the 
rotation  of  crops;  the  improvement  of  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry ;  and  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  inquiries  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
have  been  investigated  with  great  diligence,  and 
have  received  much  elucidation  in  the  course  of 
the  last  age.  For  a  great  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects,  and  for  multiplied  im- 
provements in  agriculture  generally,  the  public  is 
mdebted  to  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, Mr.  Arthur  Young,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Coke,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  many  others,  of 
Great-Britain;  to  Messrs.  Du  Hamel,  Chateau- 

VJEUX,     TOURBILLY,     RoZIER,     TeSSIER,     BrOUS- 

^pNET,  TiLLET,  and  Parmentier,  of  France;  be- 
sides many  others,  equally  entitled  to  notice,  m 
other  parts  of  Europe^ 

Probably  the  most  complete  and  scientific  work 
on  this  subject  now  in  possession  of  the  public,  is 
the  Phytologiay  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture 
dndGardeningy  by  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Great-Britain. 
In  this  work  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  has 

t  Sir  John  Prinale  states,-  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mili^kr,  the  keeper 
of  the  liotanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  author  of  the  Gardeners  Diethtuary^ 
that  the  quantity  of  vegetables  used  in  and  near  London,  at  the  tlme.ctt 
the  Revolution,  in  i68S,  was  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  what  was  used  v$ 
ike  same  place  ia  11  $0*    See  Ramsay^s  Revievf, 
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kitroduced  a  great  amount  of  curious  information, 
and  of  judicious  principles  and  precepts;  but  its 
value  is,  doubtless,  diminished  by  the  whimsical 
opinions,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  he  so  fre- 
quently displays.  Perhaps  the  fault  most  worthy 
of  notice  is,  the  ridiculous  extreme  to  which  the 
author  presses  the  analogy  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  tribes,  and  the  principles  of  vegetation 
thence  deduced.  In  a  poem  this  would  be  ex- 
cusable; hence  the  Loves  of  the  Plants  may  be 
defended ;  but  in  a  sober,  didactic,  philosophical 
work,  it  is  much  better  calculated  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct. 

While  the  principles  of  tillage  have  been  better 
understood,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  more  ex- 
tensively diffused,  within  a  few  years  past,  numer-^ 
ous  and  very  important  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  art  of  selecting  and  rearing  Cattle^ 
and  other  animals  which  fall  under  the  care  of  the 
husbandmen.  The  attention  paid  to  the  breed, 
health,  growth,  and  general  economy  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  stock,  within  the  last  half  century, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Gr^at- 
Britain,  has  not  only  been  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  has  also  been  crowned  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  would  once  have  been  thought 
scarcely  possible. 

Connected  with  the  improvements  in  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle  above  stated,  are  the  new  articles  of 
Provender  for  cattle,  which  have  been  added, 
within  the  last  half  century,  to  those  formerly  in 
use.  For  this  addition  mankind  are,  probably,  inr 
debted  to  none  more  than  to  Likn^eus,  and  his 
disciples  in  Sweden ;  the  Abbe  Tessier,  of  France ; 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Great-Britain,  whose 
writings  on  the  subject  are  among  the  most  learnedj, 
judicious,  and  usetul  extant. 
'   ^Besides  the  writings  of  individual  authors  pij 
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agriculture,  and  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  it,  many  facts,  discoveries  and  improvements 
have  been  recorded  and  laid  before  the  public,  irr 
the  transactions  of  numerous  z^naxXixxxA  Societies^ 
formed  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  and  in 
America.  These  associations  have  proposed  ques^ 
tions  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  and 
dispussion;  have  offered  premiums  and  honours 
for  encouraging  the  necessary  inquiries;  have  in^ 
vited  free  communications  from  all  classes  of  citi^ 
zens;  and  by  these  meaiis  brought  to  light  many 
instructive  facts  and  doctrines,  which  the  exertions 
pf  detached  individuals  could  scarcely  have  deve^. 
loped.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  the  influence  qf  these 
associations  that  we  are  to  ascribe  much  pf  that 
pre-eminence  in  agriculture,  over  all  other  ages,i 
which  the  eighteenth  century  claims. 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  are  very  great.  Our 
farmers,  it  is  true,  are  far  from  having  kept  pace 
with  their  European  brethren  in  enterprise,  and 
the  adoption  of  new  and  profitable  modes  of  culti- 
vation. Many  of  them  obstinately  adhere  to  prac-i 
tices  which  have  been  completely  exploded;  and 
lieglect  others  and  better,  though  recommended 
by  the  fullest  experience^  But  ifmuch  remains  to 
be  done,  much  has  also  been  performed  towards 
the  correction  of  this  evil.  Within  a  few  years 
past,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
have  been  formed  in  all  the  principal  States  in  the 
Union.  Gentlemen  of  learning,  observation,  and 
property  have  zealously  embarked  in  this  interest- 
ing cause.  The  adoption  of  trans^^atlantic  improvcT 
ments  is  gradually  becoming  more  common;  and 
the  aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  our  country  indi^ 
cates  a  considerable  increase  of  enterprise  and  of 
taste  in  husbandry.    The  number  qf  our  country- 
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men  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  by  their  writings  is  small.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Chancellor  Livingston, 
Professor  Mitchill,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
whose  valuable  communications  appear  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New* 
York;  Judge  Peters/  and  Dr.  Logan/  of  Penn- 
sylvania)  and  Mr.  Bordley/  of  Maryland, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MECHANIC   ARTS. 

The  progress  of  civilized  man  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  asto- 
nishingly great.  To  attempt  a  review,  in  detail, 
^ven  of  the  priticipal  inventions,  discoveries  and 
improvements,  which  have  taken  place,  during  the 
period  in  question,  in  this  boundless  field  for  the 
exertion  of  genius  and  enterprise,  would  swel} 
this  section  into  many  volumes.  But  happily  the 
minds  of  most  readers  are  so  conversant  with 
many  of  the  objects  which  demand  attention,  in 
this  department  of  the  present  work,  that  such 
minuteness  of  detail  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  im^ 
possible. 

The  modern  discoveries  in  Mechanical  Philofo* 
phy  have  led  to  great  and  important  improvements 
in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  subserviency  of  those 
discoveries  to  the  progress  of  many  branches  of 
prt  will  readily  appear  from  the  perusal  of  the 

d  Agrkuliural  Inquiries  on  Plaster  of  Parts ^  &c  8vo.  l^^^% 
f  Agricultural  Experiments  on  Gypsum^  &c.  8vo.  1797* 
f  I{9k4  M  Huihutdry  gndJfytrtU  Affair*,  ^C  870.  1799. 
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chapter  which  relates  to  them.  That  tfiey  have 
contributed,  and  will  probably  yet  contribute,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  the  abridgement  of  la- 
bour, to  the  convenience  and  profit  of  artists,  and 
to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  manufactures,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  particular  explanation. 

The  great  discoveries  which  the  philosophers 
of  the  last  century  made  in  Chemistry^  may  also 
be  considered  as  rendering  very  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  mechanic  arts.  On  the  manufacture 
of  all  metallic  and  earthen  wares,  the  improve- 
ments in  chemistry  have  shed  important  light;  and 
indeed  to  all  the  arts  in  the  different  processes  of 
which  heat,  solution,  composition,  distillation,  fer- 
mentation, and  precipitation  are  necessary,  chcr 
mical  philosophy  has  furnished  valuable  aid. 

Never  were  manufactures  carried  on  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  during  the  eighteenth  century,  "es- 
pecially toward  the  close  of  it.  The  number  of 
hands,  and  the  amount  of  capitals  employed  in 
various  branches  of  manufacture  in  Europe,  may 
be  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed the  largest  establishments  of  any  former 
times. 

It  may  al§o  be  asserted,  that  manufactures  in 
general  were  never  carried  on  with  so  much  expe- 
dition and  cheapness,  or  with  so  much  elegance  of 
workmanship,  as  at  the  close  of  the  period  under 
review.  It  is  true,  these  circumstances  have  led 
to  an  increased  slightness^  and  the  want  of  durabir 
liti/y  particularly  in  some  articles  of  modem  manu- 
facture; but  in  many  more  cases,  a  great  improver 
ment  in  qualify^  as  well  as  in  elegance,  has  taken 
place. 

The  division  and  abridgement  of  labour  were 
carried  to  a  greater  length  in  the  course  of  the  last 
age  than  in  any  preceding  period.  The  influence 
of  both  these  circumstances  in  promoting  the  me- 
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chanic  arts,  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  every 
intelligent  reader. 

But  besides  these  general  remarks,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  in* 
ventions  and  improvements  of  the  mechanical  kind^ 
by  which  the  last  age  is  distinguished* 

The  different  kinds  of  machinery  for  Carding 
and  Spinning  Cottony  which  modern  times  have 
produced,  have  proved  a  source  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  manufacturers,  and  do  honour  to  the 
age.     Less  than  forty  years  ago,  the  only  machine 
much  used  for  reducing  cotton  wool  into  yam,  was 
the  One-thread'tvheel.     Other  methods,  indeed, 
had  been  thought  of,  and  proposed  for  promoting 
a.more  easy  and  expeditious  process;  but  without 
any  extensive  or  permanent  success.     At  lengthy 
about  the  year  1767,  Mr,  James  Hargrave,  an 
English  weaver,  constructed  a  machine,  by  means 
of  which  any  number  of  threads,  from  twenty  to 
eighty,  might  be  spun  at  once,  and  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent.    This  machine  is  called  ^  Jenny ^ 
and  deservedly  holds  a  high  place  among  modern 
inventions.     The  astonishing  abridgement  of  la- 
bour which  it  produces  has  been  too  muich  and 
generally  celebrated  to  require  illustration  here* 
Soon  after   the  invention   of  this  machine,  Mr* 
Hargrave  contrived  a  new  method  oi  carding 
.cotton,    more   easy   and    expeditious    than    the 
old  way  of  carding  by  the  hand,  which  was  now 
found  inadequate  to  the  rapid  progress  and  large 
demands  of  the  improved  mode  of  spinning.     He 
was  succeeded  by  several  other  ingenious  artists, 
who  laboured  with   success,  and  who  produced 
that  expeditious  plan  of  carding,  by  what  are  com-^  , 
monly  called  Cylinder-cards ^  which  is  now  so  ex* 
iensively  and  profitably  practised. 

The  next  and  most  remarkable  improvemeritsf 
in  this  kind  of  machinery  were  made  by  Mr.  Ark- 
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WRiGitr,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Arkw&icht^ 
also  of  Great-Britain.  He  laid  before  the  public 
his  new  method  of  spinning  cotton,  in  1768^  for 
which  he  obtainedfa  patent  in  1769.  In  1775  he 
also  obtained  patents  for  several  engines  which  he 
had  constructed  to  prepare  the  materials  for  spin*' 
liing.  The  result  of  his  different  inventions  is  a 
combination  of  machinery,  impelled  by  horses, 
water,  or  steam,  according  to  circumstances,  by 
which  cotton  is  carded,  roved  and  spun  with  won- 
derful expedition,,  and  with  great  exactness  and 
equality/ 

The  eifects  produced  by  these  splendidimprove- 
ments,  in  extending  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Great-Britain,  and  in  rendering  them  a  source  of 
national  virealth  and  aggrandizement,  are  generally 
known.  The  number  of  cotton  mills  erected 
within  a  few  years  past;  the  great  number  of 
hands  to  which  they  afford  employment;  theim« 
mense  capitals  devoted  to  them;  and  their  grejt 
productiveness,  present  a  spectacle  altogether  un^ 
paralleled  in  history. 

The  first  British  Calicoes  were  made  in  Lan« 
cashire,  about  the  year  1772.  The  mani^factura 
of  Muslins  WAS  first  successfully  introduced  into 
that  country  in  1781.  Both  these  branches  of 
manufacture,  which  were  before  chiefly  confined 
to  India,  have  lately  gained  an  extension,  and 
assumed  a  consequence  which  must  render  their 
introduction  a  most  important  era  in  the  history  of 
Great-Britain. 

Machines  for  carding  and  spinning  cotton  were 
introduced  into  several  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  century  undef 

g  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigut  washed  a  barber  $  and  was,  ili  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  in  very  low  circumstances.  He  rose  in  fortune  and  in  hone. 
rapidly;  and,  in  1793,  died  at  hU  manufaaory  in  Derbyshire,  leaving^ 
property  to  the  amount  of  £  joo^ooo-sterlin^;,  or  i^zsfioo  dollars.  H Aft« 
Bic*8  Biograpbitsil  DUt'iQnary^ 
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review.  But,  like  most  other  enterprises  in  the 
manufacturing  line,  undertaken  in  our  country, 
they  have  not  been  pursued  either  so  extensively 
er  so  profitably  as  could  be  wished. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  proper  to  take  some 
notice  of  two  American  inventions,  for  facili- 
tating the  making  of  wool  and  cotton  Cards. 
About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  a  machine 
was  invented  in  Massachusetts,  for  cutting  and 
bending  wire  in  a  state  con^pletely  prepared  for 
sticking  cards.*  Before  this  time  the  cards  used  in 
the  United  States  were  imported  from  Europe, 
Ever  since  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  our  own  country  to  supply  its  demands, 
and,  at  a  late  period,  for  exportation  to  a  considera- 
ble amount.  In  1797,  Mr.  Amos  Whittemore, 
Df  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetis,  invented  a  ma- 
chine, which,  by  a  simple  operation,  bends,  cuts, 
and  sticks  card  teeth,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  dozen 
pairs  of  cards  can  be  nimished  in  less  time  than 
was  formerly  required  to  make  a  single  pair.' 

Allied  to  the  inventions  above  enumerated  are 
the  improvemenis  in  the  art  of  Weaving  which 
modern  times  have  produced.  Among  these,  per- 
haps none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  Flying 
Shuttle^  lately  introduced  by  the  artists  of  Great- 
Britain.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  con-r 
trivance,  when  wide  cloth  was  woven  it  was  ne-? 
cessary  to  employ  two  or  more  hands  to  execute  the 
work.     The  same  task  can  now  be  executed  by 

b  Two  persons  claiined  the  iiiTeiitioB  of  this  machine,  viz.  Foster  and 
M'Clinch.  The  latter  had  his  machine  first  in  use,  being  more  of  a  prac- 
tical mechaaic;  but  it  was  said  that  he  had  privately  obtained  a  sight  of 
Foster's  work,  who  first  planned  the  machinery.  As  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  precise  truth  of  this  question,  so  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
public  to  which  of  these  gentlemen  the  honour  belongs. 

f  In  September,  X799,  WilUaic  Whittemore  and  Co.  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  car<^  with  this  machine,  in  Cambridge.  There  are  now 
twenty  three  machines  of  this  kind  in  operation  at  the  same  manufactory, 
which  are  able  to  fumUh  i-wo  bundrtd  dozcff  fain  of  cards,  on  an  aycf age, 
every  wce^. 
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one  person,  and  with  much  more  convenience  and 
expedition  than  formerly. 

It  was  before  remarked  that  Steam  Engines,  were 
scarcely  at  all  known  prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. To  the  honour  of  inventing  and  perfecting 
this  kind  of  machinery  the  artists  of  Great-Britaia 
are  entitled.  The  honour  particularly  due  to 
Messrs.  Newcomen,  Beighton,  and  Watt,  oix. 
this  subject,  has  been  acknowledged  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  force  of  Steam  has  been  applied,, 
during  the  period  under  review,  to  the  turning  of 
mills  for  almost  every  purpose;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  machines  moved  by  this  agent  are 
the  most  powerful  ever  formed  by  the  art  of  man.^ 

In  the  erection  of  Bridges,  modern  arti§tsi  have 
displayed  unprecedented  boldness  and  enterprise. 
The  first  bridge  constructed  of  cast  iron  was 
produced  in  the  eighteenth  century*  This  was. 
erected  over  the  river  Severn,  in  Shropshire,  South-^ 
Pritain,  in  1779,  by  Mr.  A.  Darley,  an  inge-. 
nious  iron^master,  assisted  by  the  exertions  o^ 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  of  the  same  profession.  The 
second  iron  bridge  was  construc;ted  on  a  larger 
scale,  over  the  same  river,  in  179^,  upop  a  new 
plan,  by  Mr,  Thelford,  A  third,  on  a  stiU  larger 
and  more  daring  scale,  was  built  over  the  river 
Wear,  in  Durham,  a  short  time  afterwards,  by 
Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  wooden  bridges,  of  several  kinds,,  and  on  va-» 
rious  new  constructions,  which  hs^ve  been  Invented 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  past^^  both  in  Europe 

j  One  of  these  enginei»  as  impraved  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  employed  for 
draining  the  deep  mines  of  Cornwall,  works  a  pump  of  eighteen  inches  di-i 
ameter,.  and  upwards  of  loo  fathom,  or  600  feet  high,  at  the  rate  often  to. 
twelve  strokes,  of  seven  feet  long  each,  in  a  minute,  and  with  one-fifth 
part  of  the  fuel  that  a  common  engine  would  take  to  do  the  same  work. 
The  power  of  this  engine  may  be  more  easily  comprehended  by  saying  that* 
it  can  raise  a  weight  equal  to  81,000  lbs.  eighty  feet  high  in  a  minute, 
yrhich  is  equal  to  the  combined  action  of  200  good  horae;.  See  Batamh. 
QardfMf  dddUtQnal  J^otu^  p.  jjj,  New- York  editioq. 
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tAd  America,  and  which  have  proved  sources  of 
great  public  utility. 

In  the  construction  of  Mills,  improvements  no 
less  remarkable  and  important  have  been  made, 
within  the  period  iti  question;  Of  thdse,  some 
have  arisen  from  the  new  light  lately  thrown  upon 
the  laws  of  hydravlics;  and  others  from  the  inge- 
nuity and  enterprise  of  practical  artists.  The  nu»- 
merous  experiments  and  discoveries,  and  the 
learned  writings  which  have  been  given  to  the 
l?eorld,  in  the  course  of  the  century,  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  by  Desaguliers,  Emerson^  Smeaton,  Bar- 
ker, and  Bltrns,  of  Great^Britain ;  by  Belidor, 
De  Parcieux,  and  others,  of  France;  by  Ber- 
je^oulEi,  of  Switzerland;  by  Lambert  and  Karst- 
NER,  of  Germany;  and  by  Elvius,  of  Sweden^ 
make  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  mechanical 
history  of  the  age. 

Equally  worthy  of  attention  are  the  successive 
inventions  and  improvements  of  modern  artists,  in 
the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  Wlieel  Carriages. 
To  enumerate  these,  and  to  attempt  to  give  a  list 
of  their  authors,  would  be  an  endless  taski  Suffice 
it  t6  say^  that  the  superiority  of  modem  wheel- 
carriages  over  those  possessed  by  our  predecessors^ 
in  lightness,  elegance,  beauty  of  form,  and  conve- 
nience, is  very  great,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
mechanical  honours  of  the  age. 

In  the  art  of  Coining  several  important  inven- 
tions have  been  produced^  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century.  Which  are  worthy  of  being  remem^ 
bered.  Probably  the  most  conspicuous  and  valua* 
Jble  of  these  is  that  by  Mr.  Boulton,  an  artist 
near  Birmingham,  in  Great-Britain.  *'  He  has 
lately  constructed  a  most  magnificent  apparatus  for 
coining,  which  has  cost  him  some  thousand 
pounds.  The  whole  machinery  is  moved  by  an 
Improved  steam-engine,  which  rolls  the   copper 
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for  half-pence  finer  than  copper  has  before  t>eett 
rolled  for  making  money;  it  works  the  coupoirs  or 
screw-presses  for  cutting  out  the  circular  pieces  of 
copper,  and  coins  both  the  faces  and  edges  of  thef 
money  at  the  same  time,  with  such  superior  ex-' 
cellence,  and  cheapness  of^workmanship,  as  well 
as  with  marks  of  such  powerful  machinery,  as 
must  totally  prevent  clandestine  imitation,  and, 
in  consequence,  save  many  lives  from  the  hand  of 
the  executioner*  By  this  machinery  four  boys,  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  'are  capable  of  striking 
thirty  thousand  guineas  in  an  hour,  and  the  ma-^ 
chine  itself  keeps  an  unerring  account  of  the 
pieces  struck."* 

Several  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of 
Printing  deserve  a  plaqe  in  this  imperfect  listw 
The  first  worthy  of  being  mentioned  is  the  Stereo^ 
typ(f  plan  of  printing,  which  has  lately  become  so 
feshionable,  especially  in  France-  Thife  plan  was 
first  invented  in  1725,  by  Mr.  Ged,  a  goldsmith, 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  among  other  books^  printed 
a  very  neat  edition  of  Salhist^  in  his  new  methods 
Owing,  however,  either  to  some  defect  in  the  plan, 
or  to  the  want  of  skill  in  the  execution  of  his 
specimen,  ^Mr,  Ged's  invention  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted but  little  notice.  In  1782  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Tilloch,  of  Great-Britain,  revived,  or  rathef 
re-discovered  this  art ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  Ged's  contrivance  till  long  after  he 
had  announced  his  own.  The  subsequent  year  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  it,  in  conjunction  with  Mr* 
Andrew  Foulis,  printer  to  the  University  of  Glas** 

i  Darwin's  SotanU  GardeMypttt  i.  cantff  x,  ifottf. 

/  This  word,  which  M.  Didot  of  France,  seems  to  hare  first  emplo^e^^ 
IS  derived  from  the  Greek  words,  rrE^coc,  jolidyt\  and  tvto;  *yfi»itt  de* 
tloting  that  the  types  are  soldered,  or  otherwise  connected  together. 

m  In  the  title  page  of  this  edition  there  are  the  following  words,  yntm 
Edinburgbi:  Gululmui  Oed,  aurtfaber  EiinetuUy  non  iypit  mobilihit^  nt  yulfff 
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f  OW.  At>out  the  year  1 7  89  M .  Didot,  of  France^ 
seems  to  have  ifivented,  a  third  time,  this  valuable 
art,  and  to  have  contrived  several  important  im- 
provements, which  render  his  mode  much  more 
convenient  ai^d  useful  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre-> 
decessors.*  The  Stereoti/pe  plan  of  printing  is  most 
happily  calculated  to  secure  accuracy  in  numeri-* 
cal  tables,  and  in  books  of  a  similar  kind«  Indeed^ 
for  publishing  all  works  of  classical  character,  ex- 
tensive sale,  and  permanent  demand,  it  is  an  in* 
valuable  acquisition.  The  beautiful  editions  'of 
several  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  which  have 
been  executed  in  this  manner,  by  the*"French  artist 
above  mentioned,  are  well  known  to  be  favourable 
specimens  of  this  far*famed  improvement* 

In  a  considerable  degree  resembling  the  Stereo^ 
typ€y  IS  the  Logographic  mode  of  printing,  an  in* 
ventioii  announced  in  1783,  by  Mr.  H.  JFohnson, 
of  Great-Britain  i  In  this  invention  the  types  for 
prmting,  instead  of  answering  to  single  letters ^  ard 
inade  to  correspond  to  whole  words;  a  circum- 
stance which  points  out  the  etymology  of  the 
name*  The  advantages  of  this  new  mode  are  said 
to  be  these :  That  the  compositor  has  less  charged 
upon  his  memory  than  in  the  common  way;  that 
he  is  much  less  liable  to  error;  that  he  saves  time^ 
inasmuch  as  the  type  of  each  word  is  as  easily 
and  as  readily  set  as  that  of  a  single  letter;  that 
the  distribution  afterwards  rs  more  simple,  easy 
and  expeditious;  and  that  no  extraordinary  ex-« 

u  The  Steriotypi  mode  of  printing  adt^ed  by  tDioot  is  m  foHowi.  TI16 
|>age  is  first  set  up  in  moveable  types ;  a  mould  or  impression  is  then  takefl 
On  the  pag*e  with  any  suitable  plastic  material;  and  afterwards  as  many 
•olid  pages  are  cast  from  the  motdd  as  may  be  wanted*  The  plan  adopted 
by  Oed  and  others  seems  to  have  been  different.  After  setting  up  the 
t>age  with  moveable  types,  they  soldered  them  together,  and  thus  formed 
a  permanent  page,  from  which  as  many  copies  might  be  stricken  as  wer^ 
desired.  The  comparative  merits  of  these  different  plans  mrill  readily  pre* 
•pnt  themselves  c«  the  intelligent  reader* 
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pense,  nor  greater  number  of  types  is  required  iil 
this  than  in  the  common  mode  of  printing/ 

Another  improvement  in  the  art  of  printings 
which  belongs  to  the  last  age,  is  the  kind  of  im- 
pression called  FaC'Simikj  of  forming  the  types  in 
such  a  manner  as  precisely  to  resemble  the  manu-* 
script  intended  to  be  copied.  The  first  approach 
to  this  method  of  printing  was  the  Medidean 
Virgil,  printed  at  Florence^  in  1741.  This^  how- 
ever, though  an  approximation  to  the  plan,  was 
by  no  meanS)  strictly  speaking,  what  is  now  meant 
hyfaC'simUe  printing,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  ma- 
nuscript was  not  complete.  The  first  great  work 
of  this  kind  was  the  New  Testament,  of  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  published  by. 
Dr.  WoiDE,  in  1786,  which  exhibits  its  prototype 
to  a  degree  of  similarity  scarcely  credible.  Since 
that  time,  a  few  other  works,  of  considerable  ex-' 
tent,  have  been  published  on  the  same  plan,  par^ 
ticularly  Dr.  Kipling's  edition  of  the  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  according  to  the 
MS.  of  Beza.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  prac- 
tice in  question  has  been  confined  to  manuscripts 
of  small  extent^  and  to  objects  of  especial  cu- 
riosity.^ 

The  art  of  forming  ti/pes^  for  printing,  has  also 
received  considerable  improvements  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century*  Among  the  numerous 
authors  of  these,  the  celebrated  John  BasJceiIville, 
an  English  artist,  deserves  particular  notice.  ^  The 
diligence,  zeal,  and  success  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  improve  the  mode  of  founding  types, 
and  to  give  them  a  more  beautiful  form,  are  well 
known;  as  well  as  the  numerous  editions  which 
he  was  enabled  to  give  of  important  works,  parti- 
cularly the  Latin  classics,  in  a  style  of  elegance  far 

#  Sncyclopadtay  Art.  Logegraphy, 

p  Monthly  Rivifw^  of  London,    'tel.  xil  N.  S.  p.  iAi* 
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surpassing  every  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  be- 
fore issued  from  the  press.  Various  inventions,  to 
abridge  labour  in  the  business  of  letter-foundery, 
have  also  been  made  within  this  period;  of  these, 
perhaps,  few  are  entitled  to  be  mentioned  with 
more  respect  than  that  of  Mr.  Apqllos  Kinsley, 
an  ingenious  American,  who  is  said  to  have  devised 
a  method  of  abbreviating,  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
the  necessary  process  in  this  manufacture.* 

The  discoveries  made  within  a  few  years  past 
in  the  philosophy  of  Tannings  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  process,  and  promoted  the  interests  of 
that  important  art.  For  these  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Macbride,  Messrs,  Fay,  Seguin, 
Desmond,  and  several  others. 

The  still  more  numerous  and  radical  improve- 
ments which  late  years  have  produced  in  the  art  of 
JBrezvingj  are  no  less  worthy  of  notice.  The  suc- 
cessive investigations,  and  valuable  writings  of  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  M.  Gombrune,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Ker,  and  Mr.  Long,  on  this  subject,  ai'e 
worthy  of  respectful  notice  in  marking  the  progress 
of  the  age  under  review. 

In  the  art  of  Bleackingy  also,  important  disco- 
veries and  improvements  were  made,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  age,  especially  toward  the  close  of  it. 
The  speculations  and  experiments  of  Drs.  Home 
and  Black,  and  Mr,  Watt,  of  Great-Britain^ 
find  of  Messrs.  Chaptal,  Ber.thollet,  Pajot 
DE  Charmes,  and  Beaume,  of  France;  besides 
those  of  many  other  chemists  and  practical  artists, 
have  contributed  to  place  this  art,  so  interesting  to 
manufacturers,  entirely  on  a  new  footing,  within  a 
few  years  past,  Instead  of  the  old  process,  which 
ordinarily  employed  a  number  of  weeks,  and  even 
several  months,  recent  discoveries  have  furnished 

•  Amtrie^H  JUfviiw,  and  Ltterdry  Journal^  vol.  \,  No.  %• 
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means  of  reducing  cloth  to  a  state  of  beautiful 
.whiteness  in  a  few  hours. 

"In  the  art  of  Dyeing  no  less  signal  progress  has 
l>een  made  within  a  tew  years,  The  learned  in- 
vestigations and  laborious  experiments  which  have 
been  successively  instituted  for  the  improvement  of 
this  art,  by  Dufay,  Hellot,  Macquer,  .  D'Ap-» 
LiGNY,andBERTHOLLET,  of  Fraucc ;  and  by  Messrs, 
Delaval  and  Henry,  and  Dr.  Bancroft  and 
others,  of  Great-Britain,  are  very  honourably  dis-^ 
played  in  their  respective  works,  and  have  been 
productive  of  great  utility  to  several  of  the  manu^ 
fecturing  classes  of  the  community. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  first  Porcelain  ware 
ever  manuractured  in  Europe  was  produced.  The 
account  of  the  invention  is  curious.  John  Fre* 
BERicK  Bottger,  a  German,  about  the  year  1706, 
believed,  or  pretended,  that  he  had  learned  the 
art  of  transmuting  various  substances  into  gold, 
from  a  goldsmith  at  Berlin,  He  went  into  Saxony, 
aftd  was  allowed  all  the  requisite  materials,  and 
every  assistance  necessary  for  prosecuting  his  ope-e 
rations,  by  certain  persons  who  thought  proper  t6 
encourage  him.  For  several  years  he  laboured  i^ 
vain.  At  last,  imputing  his  want  of  success  to  the 
crucibles  not  being  of  a  proper  quality,  he  at^ 
tempted  to  make  these  vessels  himself,  of  a  hard 
and  durable  kind ;  and  in  this  attempt  he  acciden-* 
tally  produced  porcelain .'  The  manufacture  of  this 
article  was  afterwards  extended  to  France,  Italy, 
and  Great-Britain.  But  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  France  produces  porcelain  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

For  many  of  the  improvements  lately  made  in 
several  of  the  manufactures  last  mentioned,  we  are 

r  Experimental  Researches  concerning  the  Fbilosopby  of  Pettnument  CoUur^f 
by  E.  Bancroft,  M.  p.  &c.  1794. 
/  Monthly  Rtvievfi  YoL  vi.  N.  S.  p.  54^. 
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taCffAi  indebted  to  mo^ttrx  Chemistry.  The  im* 
portant  aid  furnished  to  these^  and  a  multitude  of 
other  mechanical  operations,  by  the  facts  and 
principles  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  recent 
chemical  inquiries,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
explanation. 

The  manufacture  oi  Metallic  Wares ,  in  modem 
tiines,  has  made  astonishing  progress,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  refinement.  In  Great-Britain  especially^ 
those  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  belong 
to  metallic  substances,  and  particularly  the  manu- 
fectures  of /row,  have  received  the  greatest  degree 
of  improvement.  The  workmen^  of  that  country^ 
in  this  department  of  art,  have  been  enabled,  with* 
in  a  few  years  past,  by  various  inventions  and  dis* 
coveries,  to  unite  rapidity  of  execution,  elegance 
of  form  and  polish,  excellence  of  quality,  and 
cheapness  of  price,  in  their  manufactures,  to  a  de- 
gree without  example  in  the  history  of  human  in^ 
genuity. 

But  to  recite  the  mechanical  inventions  and  im* 
provements  which  belong  Jo  the  period  under  re- 
view would  be  a  task  almost  without  limits.  To 
this  class  belong  the  ingenious  experiments  and 
valuable  discoveries  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  in  the 
art  of  Pottery y  and  in  various  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures in  Cldy;  the  invention  of  a  new  and  more  du- 
rable kind  of  Stticco  than  had  ever  been  used  be- 
fore, by  Mr.  Higgins;  the  numerous  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  composition 
and  manufacture  of  Glass;  the  almost  countless 
new  plans  for  improving  the  construction  of  L^impx, 
by  Arganp  and  others;  the  various  modes  pro- 
posed for  rendering  Stoves  and  Fire-places  more 
economical  and  comfortable,  by  Franklin,  Rit- 
TENHousE,  RuMFORD,  and  Peale;  the  new  de- 
grees of  perfection  to  which  Clocks  and  othet 
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ChronofHeters  hkve  been  carried;'  the  inVeiitidn  oi 
new  vegetable  materials  for  the  formation  oiPapef^ 
more  plentiftrli  and  easy  of  access  than  those  of 
which  alone  it  had  been  before  made;'  the  method 
of  renovcUing  old  paper,  by  a  chemical  process^ 
cleansing  it  from  all  foreign  mattef,  discharging  the 
ink,  and  rendering  it  stg^in  fit  to  receive  new  im- 
pressions; the  methods  which  have  been  devised 
for  multiplying  copies  of  prints  and  manuscripts, 
with  ease,  expedition,  and  cheapness;  the  various 
plans  for  attting  NailSy  instead  of  the  old  and  te-« 
dious  method  oi  forming  them  on  the  anvil,  beside^ 
a  multitude  of  others,  scarcely,  if  at  all  less  im- 
portant, which  time  would  fail  to  enumerate. 

Tinally,  the  effects  of  the  various  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  into  every  department 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  during  the  last  age,  in  pro-» 
moting  the  conveniency,  cheapness,  and  elegance 
of  living y  W\\\  readily  occur  to  the  most  careless 
observer.  No  one  will  say  that  it  indicates  undue 
partiality  to  our  own  times  to  assert,  that  at  no 
period  of  the  world  was  the  art  of  livings  especi-» 
ally  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  domestic 
life,  ever  on  so  advantageous  a  footing -as  at  present. 
Ancient  writers,  indeed,  have  given  highly  co-' 

f  AmoDjgf  Alt  several  improyert  of  *time^hepers^  during  the  last  age^ 
Harrison,  Arnold,  and  Kendall  were  before  mentioned  as  desetvin^ 
particular  praise.  The  first  named  was  bred  a  carpenter,  and  Began 
by  making  wooden  clocks.  It  id  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  by  the  force  q£ 
his  genius  he  rose  to  the  highest  emmence  arao  artist. 

ft  There  is  a  particular  reference  here  to  the  discovery  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
ScNGER,  of  Germany,  that  a  cei'tain  aVfuatic  plant,  called  by  Linnjeo^ 
Conferva  Rivularhj  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  paper,  of  as  ex- 
cellent a  quality  as  that  made  of  rags,  and  at  less  expense.  The  same  disco- 
very  was  made  a  short  time  afterwards  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq^ 
kte  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New-York,  alid  now  Minister  ^Plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  Republic,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  Mr.  Senger  had 
done ;  and  indeed  some  time  before  the  German  discovery  had  been  com*^ 
municated  to  the  public.  It  has  been  also  ascertained  that  paper  of  an- 
excellent  <}uality  may  be  made  of  common  Stratu,  and  that,  in  a  state  of 
mixture  with  other  naateriais,  even  Saiu-dun  is  useful  in  fabricating  th« 
X  same  substance. 
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loured  pictures  of  the  magnificence  and  sensuality 
which  reigned  at  different  times,  in  Greece  and 
Rome;  and  in  more  modern  dajs  we  read  many 
descriptions  of  luxury  which  superficial  thinkers 
would  suppose  to  indicate  ^nuch  greater  plenty, 
comfort,  and  splendour,  than  are  now  commonly 
enjoyed.  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  descrip- 
tions of  plenty  without  taste,  and  of  luxury  with- 
out enjoyment.  When  we  compare  the  ancient 
modes  of  living,  with  the  dress,"  the  furniture,  the 
equipage, '  the  conveniences  of  travelling,  and  the 
incomparably  greater  ease  with  which  the  same 
amount  of  comfortable  accommodation  may  be 
obtained  at  present,  none  can  hesitate  to  give  a 
decided  preference,  in  all  these  respects,  to  mo'-^ 
dern  times.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  many  of  the  higher  orders  of 
mechanics  and  day  labourers  now  wear  better 
clothes,  and  live,  not  more  plentifully,  but  in 
some  respects  more  conveniently,  more  neatly, 
and  with  more  true  taste,  than  many  princes  and 
kings  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  two  centuries  ago, 
and  in  a  manner  quite  as  pleasant  as  multitudes 
of  a  rank  far  superior  to  themselves,  at  a  later 
period.  In  short,  the  remarkable  and  unprece- 
dented union  of  neatness  and  simplicity,  cheapness 
and  elegance,  which  has  been  exhibited,  in  the 
art  of  living,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
is,  at  once,  a  testimony  of  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  unquesr 
tionable  points  in  which  we  may  claim  a  superi- 
ority over  our  predecessors. 

u  Whcp  the  author  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  modern  drea  to  the  anr 
clent,  Kainrishes  to  be  understood  not  as  asserting  that  it  is  superior  in  iu 
form:  this  he  is  persuaded  would  not  be  in  all  respects  true:  the  full  and 
Rowing  garments  of  the  Greeks  were,  probably,  more  healthful,  as  well 
as  more  graceful;  but  in  the  texture^  convenuncy,  and  cbcapncst  of  dress,  i^ 
fB  presumed  later  fashions  have  gready  the  advantage. 


(     404     ) 
CHAPTER  X. 

FINE    ARTS. 


On  the  State  of  the  fine  arts,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  general  terms. 
Were  any  remark  of  this  kind  to  be  made,  it  ou^ht 
probably  to  be,  that  in  this  department  of  genius ^ 
the  last  age  fell  considerably  below  some  pre- 
ceding centuries.  In  all  the  branches  of  art,  in- 
deed, which  come  under  this  denomination,  the 
period  which  we  are  considering  had  its  lamina^ 
ries;  but  they  were  only  in  a  few  instances  of  the 
first  magnitude.  For  this  comparative  deficiency 
»ome  at  least  plausible  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

It  has  been  said  that,  though  an  art,  in  its  pro- 
gress toward  perfection,  is  greatly  promoted  by- 
emulation,  yet,  after  arriving  at  maturity,  its  de-» 
cline  is  no  less  hastened  by  the  same  spirit.  On 
this  principle  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  great 
worlds  of  the  ancient  masters,  presenting  to  modem 
artists  so  high  a  degree  of  excellence,  either  dis^ 
couraged  all  competition,  or  prompted  those  wha 
would  not  submit  to  be  humble  imitators,  to  at- 
tempt something  new,  which,  in  most  cases, 
proved  to  be  degeneracy  rather  than  improvement. 

Much  greater  pains  have  been  taken,  during 
the  last  age,  to*  form  many,  by  laborious  instruc-r 
tion,  to  practise  the  fine  arts,  than  to  encourage 
and  honour  those  who  possessed  native  genius. 
Hence  the  number  of  smattereis  in  the  arts^f  dur- 
ing this  period,  has  risen  to  an  unprecedented 
amount.  These  have  all  subtracted  more  orles^ 
^of  the  patronage  which  would  otherwise  have  heeft 
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directed  to  the  most  deserving;  and  thus,  by  ob* 
vious  means,  robbed  the  latter  of  no  small  share 
both  of  fame  and  excellence. 

But  if  the  eighteenth  century  were  less  distin-^ 
gttished  than  some  preceding  ages,  for  producing 
specimens  of  first-rate  excellence  in  the  fi«ie  arts, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  exceed  all  other  pe-  ^ 
riods  in  forming  numerous,  large,  and  splendid  col^ 
lections  of  specimens  of  this  kind.  The  monu- 
ments of  human  genius,  especially  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  collected  and  displayed  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  are  undoubtedly 
more  numerous  and  magnificent  than  were  ever 
before  exhibited  in  one  place."'  Next  to  these  the 
collections  of  a  similar  kind  in  Germany,  Peters^ 
burgh,  and  Great-Britain,  are  entitled  to  high  dis- 
tinction for  their  extent  and  excellence.      ^ 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  the  fine  arts 
there  are  a  few  names  and  improvements  which 
distinguish  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  de» 
serve  to  be  noticed  in  this  retrospect.* 

PAINTING* 

In  this  noble  art  the  century  under  considera- 
tion is  honourably  distinguished.  From  the  fif- 
teenth century  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, scarcely  any  painters  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence had  appeared.  .  The  mantles  of  those  great 

w  The  violation  committed  on  the  treasures  .of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  in 
the  course  of  the  late  war,  under  the  sanction  of  the  French  goyernnient» 
while  it  certainly  cannot  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  national  probity 
and  honour,  may,  perhaps,  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  arts  in  France. 

X  Several  of  the  facts  and  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter  w^re  commu* 
nicated  to  the  author  by  .Mr.  John  R.  Murray,  of  the  city  of'New-York, 
H  young  gentleman  of  extensive  information,  and  excellent  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  who  has  just  returned  to  his  native  country,  after  making  the  t<iur  of 
Burope,  where  he  viewed  the  noble  collections  which  that  part  of  the 
world  affords,  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  accuracy  of  observation  by 
110.  megns  common  among  travellers. 
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masters,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  other 
contemporary  artists,  seem  not  to  have  fallen  upon 
any  of  their  successors;  At  the  commencement  of 
the  century  Kneller,  Dahl,  Richardson,  Jer- 
VAS,  and  Thornhill,  of  Great-Britain,  were  con- 
spicuous in  their  respective  departments  of  paint- 
ing; as  were  also  Cignani,  Giordano,  Maratti, 
Jauvenet,  and  many  others  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  But  these  artists,  though  unquestionably 
of  the  first  class  then  known,  were  inferior,  parti- 
cularly the  former  group,  to  many  who  had  gone 
before  them,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  some  of 
their  successors. 

Though  the  eighteenth  century  produced  fewer 
painters  of  great  and  original  genius  than  several 
preceding  ages;  yet  it  is  remarkable  for  having 
produced  an  unprecedented  number,  who,  with  a 
moderate  portion  of  genius,  and  with  great  indusf- 
try,  have  risen  to  high  respectability  in  this  art^ 
There  was,  no  doubt,  more  painting  performed  by 
artists  of  this  period,  than  during  any  former  one  of 
similar  extent  since  the  art  was  cultivated.  "The 
most  numerous,  and  the  most  excellent  painters,  dur- 
ing the  century  in  question,  have  been  produced  in 
Italy,  Great-Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  painters  of  Great-Britain,  about  the  year 
1750,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  art,  asso- 
ciated together,  and  formed  a  kmd  of  academy^ 
which  was  supported  by  annual  subscription.  This 
association  was  continued,  with  various  changes 
in  the  degree  of  its  respectahjlity  and  success,  until 
1768,  when  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paintings  Sculp- 
ture,  and  Architecture  was  established,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  King,  and  composed  of  the 
ablest  artists  residing  in  that  country.  In  the 
establishment  of  this  institution  no  individual  was 
more  active,  or  exerted  a  more  useful  influence^ 
^han  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  held  the  highest 
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tank  in  his  profession,  and  who  was,  for  many 
years.  President  of  the  Academy.  From  the  rise 
of  this  instittition,  which  at  once  furnished  a  School 
for  instruction,  a  scene  of  Annual  Exhibitioriy  and 
numerous  excitements  to  emulation,  we  m^y  date 
the  revival  of  a  correct  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in. 
<jreat-Britain.  -- 

In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century,  many  spe- 
cimens of  painting  were  produced  by  British  art- 
ists, which  give  them  high  distinction  in  a  com- 
parative estimate  of  their  talents  with  those  of  other 
nations.  Towards  producing  this  effect  much  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  eloquent  and  instructive  dis- 
courses of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  unwearied  and  successful  pains  to  form 
the  taste  of  his  pupils  on  the  principles  of  the  great 
misters  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  His 
exertions  to  promote  a  just  taste  in  this  art  have 
been  very  honourably  seconded  by  those  of  West/ 
FusELi,  and  others  who  hold  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  British  school  of  arts. 

The  Historical  Painters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  highly 
respectable.  Among  these  Cignani,  Giordano, 
Maratti,  and  Jauvenet,  before  mentioned,  held, 
early  in  the  century,  an  honourable  rank.  At 
later  periods,  the  Italian  school  has  been  adorned 
by  Battoni,  Mengs,  Martini,  Dietrich,  and  se- 
veral others.    In  Great-Britain  the  works  of  West^ 

J  y  Mr.  Benjamin  West  (now  Sir  Benjamin)  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
irania.  About  the  year  1763  he  went  to  Italy,  under  the  patronage  of  Wil- 
liam Allen,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  the  then  province,  whose  son  accom<« 
panied  him.  After  studying  the  monuments  of  ancient  and  modern  genius 
ui  Italy,  he  went  to  Great- Britain,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  the 
productions  of  his  pencil  have  been  rewarded  with  distinguished  honours  and 
emolument.  The  works  of  this  artist  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 
His  suite  of  sacred  paintings  for  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor  have  been 
much  celebrated.  Besides  these,  his  Death  of  Wolfe^  his  Battle  •/  La  Hogue^ 
his  Battle  of  the  Boyney  and  his  Flood,  are  considered  as  deserving  particular 
distinction.  He  is  said,  by  some  good  judges,  to  be,  OB  the  tvhole,  thd 
^reatrn  painter  in  hi$  de^arupont  now  living. 
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Reynolds,  Cope ly,*"  and  Trumbull/ have  been 
much  celebrated.  In  France  the  national  taste 
bad  been  for  some  time  perverted  by  the  infiu^ce 
of  Boucher.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury a  better  taste  was  formed  in  that  country  by 
the  genius  and  exertions  of  David,  Guerrin,  Vin- 
cent, Regnault,  Gerrard,  and  Girodet,  whose 
productions  hold  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
modern  connoisseurs. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  distinguished  above 
all  preceding  ages  ,by  the  remarkable  prevalence  of 
a  taste  for  Comic  Painting.  The  great  original  ia 
this  branch  of  the  art  was  William  Hogarth,  aa 
English  artist,  whose  genius  and  works  have  been 
long  and  universally  famed.  This  wonderful  cha- 
racter is,  perhaps,  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  writer 
of  comedy  with  a  pencil,  than  as  a  painter.  He 
invented  a  new  species  of  dramatic  painting,  in 
which  all  the  ridicule  of  life  became  concentrated 
and  embodied  by  his  ma^ic  touch,  to  a  degree  alto- 
gether unknown  in  any  former  artist,  and  in  which 
he  will  probably  hereafter  have  few  equals.  His 
talent  for  depicting  the  comic  is  thus  described 
by  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  "  If  catching  the 
manners  and  follies  of  an  age  *  living  as  they  rise/ 

X  Mr.  J6hn  Singleton  Copblt  U  a  native  of  the  State  of  Massachn* 
tetts.  He  went,  a  few  years  ago,  to  Great- Britain,  where  he  was  patro- 
nised and  instructed  by  Mr.  West,  and  where  he  has  been  since  very 
honourably  distinguished  as  an  artist.  His  Death  of  Chatbamy  and  his  Siegt 
•f  Gilrahar,  are  generally  considered  among  the  most  respectable  monu- 
ments of  his  genius. 

a  Mr.  John  Trumbull  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Hit 
father  was  Governor  of  that  State  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  much 
distinguished  for  his  talents  and  patriotism.  His  Bxcellency  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  present  Governor  of  Connecticut,  is  his  brother.  Thi$ 
gentleman  early  discovered  a  great  fondness  for  the  art,  in  which  he  hat 
since  made  such  honourable  proficiency.  He  studied  for  some  time  under 
the  direction  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Mr.  West,  who  is  not  more  dit» 
tinguished  by  his  abilities  as  an  artist,  than  by  his  exertions  in  bringing 
forward  American  genius.  Mr.  Trumbull  has  presented  the  pubKc  with 
several  historical  paintings^  which  place  him  high  among  the  aitists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hfs  best  pieces  are  the  Death  of  Montgomery^  Xki9 
Battle  of  Bunker  t  Hill^  and  the  Sortie  of  Gibraitar^ 
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if  |[eneral  satire  on  vices  and  ridicules,  familiarized 
by  strbkes  of  nature,  and  heightened  by  wit,  and 
the  whole  animated  by  proper  and  just  expressions 
of  the  passions^  be  comedy,  Hogarth  composed 
comedies  as  much  as  Moliere;  He  is  more  true 
to  character  than  Gongreve;  each  personage  is 
distinct  from  the  rest,  acts  in  his  sphere,  and  can- 
not be  confounded  with  any  other  of  the  dramatis 
perionte.  Hogarth  had  no  model  to  follow  and 
improve  upon.  He  created  his  artj  and  used  co- 
lours instead  of  language.  He  resembles  Butler  ; 
but  his  subjects  are  more  universal;  and  amidst  all 
his  pleasantry,  he  observes  the  true  end  of  comedy^ 
reformation.  There  is  always  a  moral  to  his  pic- 
tures."* It  is  remarkable,  however,  and  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  an  instructive  fact,  that  while 
his  mind  was  so  richly  stored  with  materials  for 
exhibiting  the  common  scenes  of  life;  while  be 
possessed  such  unrivalled  powers  in  displaying  th6 
ridiculous^  he  could  not  rise  to  the  great  historical 
style  of  painting,  and  whenever  he  attempted  it 
egregiously  failed/ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  since  the  time  of 
Hogarth,  a  taste  for  Caricatura^  and  for  comic 
painting  in  general,  has  evidently  increased,  es-* 
j>ecially  in  Great-Britain^  to  a  degree  beyond  all 
former  example^  Notwithstanding  the  phIeg-» 
iTiatic  character  itsually  ascribed  tp  the  British, 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  no  country  on  earth 
has  the  taste  for  this  species  of  painting  been,  so 
fashionable,  or  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection. In  a  particular  department  of  comic 
painting,  Mr.  HenrY:  Punbury  has  muqh  dis- 
tinguished himself-  His  exhibitions  of  scenes  m 
Tristram  Shand^y  and  other  works,  present  hig 


#  Lord  Orford^b  (Horace  Walfole's)  tVorh^  toL  iii.  p.  ASh^^ 
^  Sir  Jo»iiVA  Reynold's  Wgrkst  vol,  ii*  p.  i(>i% 
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genius  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours,  and  de-' 
serve  to  i)e  mentioned  among  the  signal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  age.  Bunbury  is  the  only  success- 
ful imitator  of  Hogarth,  and  is  among  the  very 
few  imitators  who  rise,  in  their  respective  kinds  of 
excellence,  to  full  equality  with  their  original* 
Like  his  great  predecessor,  he  displays  more  hu- 
mour when  he  invents  than  when  he  illustrates. 

It  is  probable  that  Porti'ait  Painting  was  never 
before  so  much  practised  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury/ In  this  branch  of  the  art  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  the  great  and  unrivalled  master.  **  This 
celebrated  painter,'^  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the 
elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In 
taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was 
equal  to  the  great  masters  of  the  most  renowned 
ages.  In  Portrait  he  went  beyond  them,  for  he 
communicated  to  that  description  of  the  art,  in 
which  English  artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  va- 
riety, a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  derived  from  the 
higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  professed 
them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  pre- 
serve when  they  delineated  individual  nature. 
His  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the  inven- 
tion of  history,  and  the  amenity  of  landscape/** 
.  But  Sir  Josij'UA  Reynolds  was  not  alone  in  this 
department  of  painting.  Many  others,  though 
not  ^  all  equally  deserving,  are  entitled  to  a  place 
among  those  distinguished  artists  who  do  honour 


d  A  taste  for  Portrait  Painihg  ha«  petljiaps  been  more  prevalent  in  Greats' 
Britain,  especiaUy  during  the  Ia»t  age,  than  in  any  other  country  on  earth  } 
insomuch  that  some  foreigners  have  brought  the  charge  of  vanity  against 
the  English  on  this  account.  But  a  more  serious  consideration  is,  that  thii 
taste,  by  limiting  the  cultivation  of  historical  subjects,  has  had  a  disadvan- 
tageous influence  on  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

■t  Character  by  BirnKE,  in  the  fi&  of  Sff  Joshua  Retmolps  Vy  Ma« 

LONB,   8V0.  p.  119.         '• 
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to  the.  period  under  review.  Besides  a  number  of 
others  who  might  be  mentioned,  the  merits  of  Law- 
rence, Ramsay,  Gainsborough,  Northcote, 
Opie,  Beechey  and  Barry,  of  Great-Britain ;  of 
Greuze,  of  France;  and  of  Stuart,-^  of  the 
United  States,  entitle  them  to  the  highest  praise. 

That  mode  of  delineating  the  human  counter 
nance  called  Miniature  paintmg,  though  practised 
prior  to  the  age  under  consideration,  yet  may  be 
said  to  have  gained  a  prevalence,  and  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence,  during  that  age,  whigh  were 
altogether  unknown  in  any  former  period. 

In  Allegorical  painting,  Angelica  Kauffman, 
a  distinguished  genius  or  Germany,  now  residing 
at  Rome,  was  perhaps  never  exceeded.  In  that 
vigorous  imagination  which  enables  an  artist,  as  it 
were,  to  embody  and  depict  metaphysical  Ideas^ 
Mr.  FtJSELi  has  displayed  unrivalled  talents.  In 
^Landscape,  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Smith,  Tur^ 
WER,  and  several  others,  have  attained  high  dis- 
tinction in  Great-Britain;  as  have  also  Vernet 
and  Valenciens,  of  France ;  Qmmag ank,  of  Ant-* 
werp,  and  several  others  in  different  parts  of  Eu-p 
rope.     In  depicting  Cattle,  and  various  kinds  of 

/  Mr.  GiLBi&T  Stva&t,  the  celebrated  portrait  painter,  is  a  native  of 
the  State  of  Rhode-Island.  He  discovered,  early  in  life,  a  taste  for  paint* 
jng.  This  was  encouraged  by  a  friend  of  the  family,  vrho  had  himself  con* 
MdeAble  skill  in  the  same  art,  and  who  took  young  Stuart  with  him  to 
Oreat-Britain,  where  he  spent  several  years  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
manhood.  On  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  discovering  a  growing 
fondness  for  the  pencil,  he  was  patronized  by  Mr.  Joseph  Antbont,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  Rhode-Island,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia,  by 
Drhom  he  was  again  sent  to  England,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
West,  where  he  made  great  proficiency,  and  soon  became  distinguished  aa 
a  portrait  painter.  The  high  reputation  which  he  has  since  gained  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  is  generally  known,  both  in  Great-Britain  and  America* 
A  late  satirical,  and  in  many  respects,  very  exceptionable  writer,  speaking 
of  this  gentleman,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  do  not 
|uiow  any  living  artist  to  whom  I  would  so  eagerly  sit,  iac  an  immediate 
and  faithful  resemblance,  as  to  G.  Stuart,  as,  I  believe^  he  sees  his  object, 
and  the  infinity  of  tints  constituting  that  object,  with  more  perspicuity  thaa 
any  other  existing  portrait  painter."    See  Akt^ont  PA»qpiN*f  Mof^ 
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Animab,  Vernix  and  Omma/^ank>  of  the  Flemish 
school;  and  Stubbs,  Gilpin,  and  Catton,  of 
Great-Britain,  may  be  honourably  compared  with 
the  painters  of  any  age.  Van  Huysum,  of  Am-? 
sterdam,  may  be  considered  the  greatest  painter 
of  Flowers  that  ever  lived ;  and  in  the  same  class 
Van  Spandonck,  of  the  French  school,  is  entitled 
to  respectful  notice. 

The  century  under  review  is  distinguished  by 
the  recovery  of  the  Encaustic  method  of  painting, 
which  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  but  had 
been  long  lost.  This  method  consists  in  the  use 
of  tvax  to  give  a  gloss  to  colours,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  The  restoration 
of  this  art  is  ascribed  to  Count  Caylus,  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  France,  and  was 
announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  1753;  though  M.  Bachelier  had  ac-r 
tually  painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749;  and  he 
was  the  first  who  communicated  to  the  public  the 
method  of  performing  the  operation  of  inustion, 
which  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  encausr 
tic  painting.*  Some  additional  facts  were  after- 
wards brought  to  light,  and  some  improvements 
in  4^his  art  were  proposed,  by  Mr.  Muntz,  in  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  this  subject.  A  different  and 
improved  species  of  encaustic  painting  was  next 
discovered,  m  1759,  by  Mr,  Josiah  Colebrook,  of 
Great-Britain;  and,  finally.  Miss  Greenland,  of 
the  sanle  country^,  in  1787,  communicated  to  the 
sqciety  of  arts,  some  further  discoveries  and  im^ 
prpvements,  which  were  rewarded  by  that  associa-^ 
tion  with  a  prize.  This  method  of  painting  has 
inany  advantages.  The  colours  laid  on  in  this 
manner  hav-  all  the  strength  of  painting  in  oil, 
and  all  the  a*  aess  of  water-colours,  without  par- 
taking of  the  defects  of  either.  They  are  firm, 
y[ii\  bear  washing,  and  nqay  be  retouched  at  plear 
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trurc,  without  injury.  The  duration  of  this  kind 
of  painting  is  also  an  advantage;  the  colours  are 
not  liable  to  fade  and  change ;  no  damp,  or  cor- 
rosive substance  can  affect  them;  they  have  no 
tendency  to  crack;  and  if  by  accident  they  receive 
injury,  they  can  be  easily  repaired,* 

A  new  kind  of  painting,  called  the  Eb/doric, 
which  name  it  derives  from  oil  and  zvater  beings 
both  used  in  its  execution,  was  invented  a  few 
years  ago  by  M.  Vincent,  of  France.  The  great 
advantages  of  this  invention  are,  that,  by  means 
of  it  the  artist  is  enabled  to  give  a  very  high  finish- 
ing to  small  figures  in  oil,  and  to  add  to  the  mel- 
lowness of  oil-painting,  the  greatest  beauty  of 
water-colours  in  miniature;  and  to  do  this  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  appears  like  a  large  picture  seen 
through  a  diminishing  glass.* 

The  art  of  Painting  on  Glass  was  revived  in 
Great-Britain  during' the  eighteenth  century,  and 
brought,  by  the  artists  of  that  country,  to  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  perfection  than  it  had  ever  before  at^ 
tained.  In  effecting  this  revival,  the  celebrated 
Jervas,  a  British  painter,  was,  among  others, 
ipuch  distinguished. 

The  invention  of  a  more  perfect  manner  of  pre^ 
paring  Water-Colonrs,  about  the  year  1778,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  of  Great-Britain,  also  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  an  important  event  in 
the  history  of  modern  painting.  The  numerous 
advantages  conferred  on  the  art  of  drawing  in 
i?vaterrcolours,  by  this  invention,  are  generally 
known,  and  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreci- 
ated. 

In  the  year  1787  was  announced  the  invention 
of  what  is  called  Polygraphic  Paintings  by  which 
paintings  in  oil  may  be  multiplied,  by  a  chemical 

g  See  Encyclopaedia,  art.  £»taustie  Fainting^ 
k  Hid.  art.  Faintiti^. 
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and  mechanical  operation,  to  a  wonderful  extent. 
The  numerous  copies,  obtained,  by  means  of  this 
invention,  are  said  to  possess  great  excellence.  The 
utility  of  this  art,  if  its  merits  be  such  as  have  been 
mentioned,  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation*  , 

A  method  was  invented  not  long  since  by  Mr. 
Robert  Salmon,  of  Bedfordshire,  in  England,  of 
transferring  valuable  paintings  from  the  substance 
on  which  they  were  originally  painted,  to  another 
ftnd  more  eligible  one.  The  ptility  and  importance 
of  this  invention  will  be  readily  appreciated  by 
every  intelligent  reader. 

Numerous  experiments  have  also  been  made, 
during  the  last  age,  with  respect  to  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  and  laying  on  Colours,  For  these,  the 
urt  of  painting  is  indebted  to  several  chemists  and 
practical  artists.  But  they  are  too  numerous,  and 
would  require  too  much  minuteness  of  detail  to  be 
explained  in  the  present  sketch.' 

Finally,  to  this  section  belongs  some  notice 
of  the  art  of  imitathg  pictures  in  Needle-zvorky 
which  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection 
during  the  eighteenth  century  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  very  early  times  we  read  of  specimens 
of  needle<vork,  by  the  hands  of  celebrated  females^^ 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and  which  were 
exhibited  as  decorations  of  dwellings,  and  as  mor 
numents  of  ingenious  industry.  But  within  a  few 
years  past,  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
elegant  art,  which  far  surpass  the  most  renowned 
productions  of  the  same  kind  in  former  ages.    The 


r  The  laborious  and  ingenious  experiments  made  by  modern  artis^ 
Jjarticularly  tho«c  directed  tow^s  the  recovery  of  the  celebrated  Venettam 
mode  of  colouring,  have  not  been  attended  with  %o  much  suQcess  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  West  has  been  much  engaged  in  this  inquiry, 
"but  without,  as  yet,  attaining  the  desired  object.  His  colours,  however, 
are  good  and  permanent.  The  same  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  Sir  JosaoA 
Key  N  OLD  8.  His  colouring,  though  much  praised  in  his  day,  is  now  fovD^ 
fo  fade  exceedingly.    M*  S,  note  e/  Mr*  J.  R*  MyRRAr. 
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names  of  several  ladies  might  be  mentioned,  who 
have  much  distinguished  themselves  by  contribut- 
ing to  these  improvements;  but  among  these,  the 
genius  and  works  of  Miss  Linwood,  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, hold  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.  The  needle, 
in  the  hands  of  this  lady,  has  become  a  "  formid- 
able rival  of  the  pencil."  The  pieces  she  has 
wrought  so  far  transcend,  both  in  number  and  ex- 
cellence, all  preceding  attempts,  that  they  may, 
with  great  justice,  be  placed  among  the  distin- 
guishing honours  of  the  period  under  review* 

SCULPTURE. 

In  this  art,  the  eighteenth  century,  though  it 
has  produced  some  respectable  masters,  yet  fells 
fer  short  of  those  renowned  monuments  which 
do  so  much  hpnour  to  Grecian  and  Roman  genius. 
Of  that  portion  of  skill  in  sculpture  which  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  modern  artists,  the  largest  share, 
as  in  former  periods,  belongs  to  those  of  Italy,  In ' 
that  country  Cheracchi,  Comolli,  Carlini,  Al- 
GARDi,  and  above  all,  Canova,*'  have  been  much 
distinguished.  Besides  these,  Roubilliac,  La 
MoiTT,  Chaudet,  Houdon,  and  Boizot,  of 
France;  Rysbrach  and  Fiamingo,  of  Flanders; 
ScHADDAu,  of  Berlin;  Bacon,  Nolle  kens,  Wil- 
ton, Flaxman,  MooitE,  Banks,  and  the  honour- 
able Mrs.  Damer,*  of  Great- Britain ;  Sergel,  of 
Sweden ;  and  a  few  others,  in  different  parts  of 

j  Canova  resides  at  Rome.  The  author  is  informed,  by  Mr,  Murrat^ 
that  this  artist  is  undoubtedly  the  gre^ltcst  sculptor  now  living,  and  hjXLy 
equal  to  the  second  class  of  Grecian  sculptors.  Mr.  Murray,  when  at 
ILonie,  was  often  in  the  workshop  of  Canova-,  and  declares,  that,  on  com* 
paring  a  statue  of  Perseus ^  executed  by  him,  with  a  casting  from  the  B<t» 
viJete  ApoUot  placed  in  the  same  room,  the  former  suffered  very  little  by 
the  comparison. 

i  Mrs.  Damer  is  the  first  instance,  in  the  annals  of  sculpture,  of  a  /<• 
0ia/^.  attaining  distinction  in  this  art.  Some  of  her  works  do  her  great 
honour. 
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Europe,  have  attained,  within  the  period  in  qucs^ 
tion,  considerable  celebrity. 

The  art  of  taking  human  likenesses  in  Wax, 
though  not  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
during  this  period,  which  was  nevdr  before  known. 
In  this  art,  Mrs.  Wright,  an  ingenious  AmeriGan 
lady;  Mr.  Gossett,  and  his  nephew,  of  Great- 
Britain;  and  several  others  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  have  gained  very  honourable  distinction. 

The  various  compositions  for  Busts  and  other 
kinds,  of  statuary,  which  modern  genius  has  in- 
vented, are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  last  age.  Those,  in  parti- 
cular, by  Wedgewood  and  Bentley,  of  Great- 
Britain,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  Modern 
artists  are  also  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the 
facility  and  accuracy  with  which  they  take  copies 
of  antique  specimens  of  sculpture  in  common 
plastic  materials.  The  utility  as  well  as  elegance 
of  this  mode  of  multiplying  the  monun^ents  of  an- 
cient genius  make  it  worthy  of  being  noticedamong 
the  honours  of  the  eighteerith  century. 

In  France  a  new  method  of  representing  the 
human  figure  has  been  lately  adopted.  Guirhard 
and  Dehl,  of  that  country,  in  1800,  completed 
a  human  figure  in  Porcelain^of  four  feet  high*  This 
is  probably  the  largest  made  of  the  same  material 
ever  seen .  They  can ,  however,  still  magnify  them 
to  the  size  of  life.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  adopting  this  kind  of  statuary,  are  durability, 
cheapness,  and  expedition  and  ease  of  production. 
Porcelain  is  as  hard  as  silex,  and  less  liable  to  in- 
jury than  marble.  These  figures  may  be  prepared 
in  a  mould,  by  which  means  the  statues  df  great 
men  may  be  multiplied  with  little  labour  and  at 
a  small  expense.' 

/  Garnett'*  Annah  ff  Pbiltifby^  &C.  for  180O. 
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Mr.  James  TaSsie,  of  London,  with  a  view  to 
the  further  advancement  of  the  imitative  arts,  has 
discovered  a  method  of  transferring  the  figures  and 
heads  of  antique  and  modem  engraved  gems  into 
coloured  glass  and  enamel,  similar  to  the  originals 
in  colour>  durability  and  brilliancy.  This  has  been 
pronounced  by  some  connoisseurs  to  be  a  discovery 
of  great  value  for  perpetuating  the  works  of  minia- 
ture sculpture.  By  means  of  it,  many  remains  of 
ancient  genius  which  were  lost  to  the  world,  in 
general,  may  be  universally  diffused  in  all  their 
Original  beauty  and  excellence.'" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  under  consi* 
deratiort j  a  collection  was  made,  in  Paris,  of  all 
the  Monuments  of  Sculpture  which  France  could 
afford,  from  the  eighth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  cen*- 
turies.  This  is  the  first,  and  the  only  collection  of 
the  kind  ever  made.  It  is  the  only  school  in 
which  the  progress  of  sculpture  during  the  middle 
ages  can  be  advantageously  studied*" 


ENGRAVING; 

This  artj  which  was  not  known  prior  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,*  was  brought,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth,  to  a  degree  of  refinement 
and  perfection  which  forms  one  of  the  signal  ho* 
nours  of  the  age.  And  although  some  specimens 
of  this  art,  of  a  very  early  date,  display  the  spirit 
of  the  painting  they  were  intended  to  copy,  with 

M  Monthly  Magazine,  LoncL  yol.  vU. 

n  DeterifitioH  Hhtorique  ct  Cbronologique  des  MomtmeHs  de  Seuipturi^  reum$ 
mm  Mus9e  des  J^Mumem  Fran^ah;  par  Alexandre  Lemoir. 

•  The  ancient!,  it  is  true,  practised  engraving  on  precious  stones  and 
ehrystak,  with  very  good  success ;  but  this  is  rather  a  species  of  sculpture. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  plates  of  metal,  and  blocks  of  wood,  from  which 
to  take  prints  or  impressions,  was  not  known  till  the  period  aboT9  mco* 
tioDcd. 
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a  success  which  has  never  been  exceeded ;  yet,  c6it- 
sideting  the  general  excellence  of  engraving,  it 
certainly  never  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  im- 
provement, in  all  respects,  as  during  the  century 
under  consideration.  The  instruments  for  prose- 
cuting this  art  have  been,  tvithin  the  period  in 
question^  greatly  improved  both  in  power  and  con- 
venience; new  kinds  of  engraving  have  been  in- 
vented; and  the  methods  before  known  carried  to 
an  extent  of  beauty  and  elegance  unknown  to  the 
artists  of  any  preceding  times. 

A  method  of  Engraving  on  Glass  was  invented 
toward  the  close  of  the  century  under  consideration. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  Flour  Acid^  disco- 
vered a  few  years  ago  by  Margraaf  and  Scheele. 
To  effect  this  kiiid  of  engraving  a  glass  plate  is 
covered  with  melted  wax  or  mastic.  When  thi$ 
coating  becomes  hard,  it  is  engraved  upon  by  a 
very  sharp  pointed  needle,  or  other  instrument  of 
Ahat  kind.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  flour 
acid  is  then  put  upon  the  plate,  and  the  whole  co* 
vered  with  an  inverted  china  vessel,  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  acid.  In  two  days,  the  plate 
being  cleared  of  its  coating,  exhibits  all  the  traces 
of  the  instrument. 

Engraving  in  Aquatinta  is  also  a  recetit  inven- 
tion. This  is  a  method  of  Etching  on  copper,  by 
which  a  soft  and  beautiful  effect  is  produced,  re- 
sembling a  fiile  drawing  in  water-colours  or  Indian 
ink.  The  artists  who  most  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  this  department  of  engraving  within  the 
period  under  consideration,  were  Sandby,  Par* 
KYi^s,  and  Jukes,  of  Great-Britain. 

Calcographt/y  a  species  of  engraving  in  imitation 
of  Chalk  drawings y  if  not  invented,  was  first 
brought  to  a  high  ^ate  of  excellence  and  imprpve-t 
inent,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  who  have 
been  most  eminently  distinguished  in  this  depart* 
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ment  of  the  graphic  art,  are  Messrs.  Ryland  and 
Bartolozzi,  of  Great-Britain/ 

Mr.  Smith,  an  engraver  of  London,  toward 
the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  this  retrospect^ 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  method  of  making  im- 
pressions from  his  own  plates,  so  to  resemble  Oil 
Paintings  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  them,  even  by  connoisseurs.  These,  impres- 
sioris  are  represented  as  possessing  that  sort  of 
brightness  which  is  so  much  admired  in  Venetian 
paintings,  as  resembling  them  also  in  permanency, 
and  as. being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  cover-? 
ing  of  glass,  so  expensive  arid  frangible  a  material, 
altogether  unnecessary. 

Tlie  art  of  producing  Coloured  Engravings  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  the  period  under  consider-* 
ation.  About  .the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
$ome  artists  produced  prints  of  different  colours,  by 
jneans  of  Wood-cuts,  employing  a  different  plate 
for  each  colour.  But  so  much  inconvenience  and 
injperfegtion  attended  this  method  that  it  was  sel- 
dom resorted  to.  No  further  improvement  seems 
to  have  been  attempted  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  some  experiments  were 
made  by  French  artists,  with  Copperplates,,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  coloured  prints.  They  also  found 
it  necessary  to  use  different  plates  for  different 
parts  of  the  work;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  other 
accounts,  the  expense  of  their  plan  prevented  its 
general  adoption.  But  toward  the  close  of  the 
century  a  method  was  invented  of  producing  an 
elegant  coloured  engraving  from  a  single  copper- 
plate. The  English  artists  are  said  to  have  carried 
this  improvement  to,  the  greatest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 

ff  For  this,  and  for  several  other  articles  of  information,  detailed  in  the' 
present  section,  and  for  some  valuable  hints  on  the  subject  of  modern  paint- 
itig,  the  author  acknowledges  himself  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Robertson,  conductor  of  the  Columbian  Atademy  of  Painting  in  the  citT 
pf  New- York,  whose  ingenuity  and  taste  as  ao  artist  are  well  known. 
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A  method  of  enffraving  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  invented  by  Mr.  West  all,  an  artist  of  Loni« 
don,  more  nearly  resembling  Drawings  than  was 
before  known.  In  1799  he  exhibited  a  drawing^ 
and  the  year  following  a  print  taken  from  it,  which 
was  so  close  an  imitation  as  to  deceive  the  eye. 

The  art  of  Engraving  on  Wood  had  been  prac-* 
tised  for  several  centuries  before  the  eighteenth, 
but  degenerated,  and  became  little  used.  At  the 
close  Ot  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  in  a  very  low 
State,  and  had  almost  sunk  into  for^etfiilness,  when 
Thomas  Bewick,  of  Great-Britam,  a  few  years 
ago,  revived  it.  He  is  said  by  some,  indeed,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  re-inventing  the  art; 
and  has  certainly  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  perfection  unknown  tp  former  artists.   His  pu- 

Eils,  Nesbit  and  Anderson,  also  of  Great-Britain, 
ave  been  for  a  considerable  time  distinguished  by 
their  taste  and  skill  in  this  branch  of  engraving. 
To  these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son, of  New- York,  who  has  much  signalized  him- 
self by  his  genius  for  the  same  art. 

A  method  has  been,  within  a  few  years,  devised 
6f  taking  off  an  impression  of  any  figures  or  writing 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  Marble.  The  advantages 
of  this  invention  are  great  ease  and  promptness  of 
execution,  and  the  facility  qf  multiplying,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  number  of  copies. 

The  eminent  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  cen^ 
tury  were  numerous.  Among  those  who  have 
either  improved  the  art,  or  produced  specimens 
very  honourable  to  their  characters,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  a  few  names.     Woollett,^ 


y  William  Woollett  is  said,  by  soi^e,  to  have  b^en  the  greatest  en<^ 
^ver  that  ever  lived.  Morgan  has  the  character  of  being  the  most  ac<| 
complished  now  living.  His  print  of  the  Last  Sttpper  holds  a  very  higH 
:t>lace  in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs,  Bartolozzj  also  8;and8  near  the 
Bead  of  the  &  St  class  of  living  artists. 
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Strange,  R  yl  and,  Morgan,  Sharpe,  and  Heath, 
of  Great-Britain,  stand  high  in  the  list  of  modem 
engravers.  Audran,  Monet,  Simon,  and  Beau* 
VARLET,  of  France,  have  received  much  praise; 
and  Porporerti,  Morchan,  Bartolozzi,  Tes- 
TOLiNi,  Cypriani,  and  several  others,  of  Italy,  de-. 
«erve  to  be  mentioned  with  the  greatest  respect. 


MUSIC. 

In  the  art  of  Music,  the  century  under  consi* 
deration  furnished  several  y^ents  and  characters 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  These  relate  either  to 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  principles  of 
music;  distinguished  composers*  in  this  art;  or 
those  who  have  rendered  themselves  famous  by 
the  excellence  of  their  personal  performances. 

The  principles  of  music  have  been  considerably 
improved  during  the  last  age.  The  origin  and 
Jaws  of  Harmony  were  little  understood  before  the 
commencement  of  this  period.  Facts  and  rules 
were  known ;  and  the  improvements  of  the  cele- 
brated CoRELLi,  in  Counterpoint y  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  age,  have  received  great  and  just 
praise.  But  the  philosophy  of  harmony  had  been 
very  imperfectly  developed  until  M.  Rameau,  a 
scientific  musician  of  France,  early  in  the  century, 
undertook  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
introduced  into  it  more  light  and  order  than  had 
been  before  known.  He  exhibited  the  foundation 
and  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  the  sdlirce  of 
that  pleasure  which  it  affords;  he  analysed  the 
consonances  in  music ;  he  explained  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  harmony  and  melody,  and  formed  the 
laws  of  each  into  a  distinct  code,  in  a  manner  more 
luminous  and  satisfactory  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
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3ors/  The  result  of  his  labours  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1752,  when  he  was  considered  by  many 
as  the  great  monarch  of  the  musical  world,  as  "  a 
theorist  to  whom  this  art  was  as  much  indebted 
as  physics  and  philosophy  to  Newton."  And  al- 
though this  opinion  of  his  merit,  entertained  by  his 
countrymen,  may  be  more  honourable  than  he  de- 
serves, yet  the  science  of  music  is  doubtless  in- 
debted to  him  as  one  of  its  greatest  cultivators  and 
improvers,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived/  The 
system  of  Rameau  has  received  successive  illustra- 
tions and  improvements  from  M.  D'Alembert; 
Abbe  RoussiER,  and  others. 
^  Another  great  theorist  in  music  was  Tartint, 
an  ingenious  Italian,  who  followed  M.  Rameau ; 
and  although  the  scientific  correctness  of  his  work 
is  called  in  question,  it  still  abounds  with  most  va- 
luable instruction  to  practical  musicians.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  large  and  enlightened  works  of 
Marpurg,  a  great  German  musician ;  besides  the 
publications  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
on  particular  departments  of  music,  of  which  even 
ihe  principal  are  too  numerous  to  be  recounted.' 

This  new  light  shed  on  the  principles  of  music, 
has  enabled  succeeding  artists  to  carry  what  is 
called  Modern  Symphony,  which  took  its  rise  long 
before,  to  a  very  high  degree  of  refinement  and 
perfection.  Those  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished in  this  department  are  Vanhall,  Haydn, 
Pleyel,  and  Mozart,  all  of  Germany,  and  com- 
posers of  the  first  class.  In  the  new  style  of  music 
introduced  by  these  artists  greater  attention  than 
formerly  is  paid  io^contrast  and  effect;  and  it  is  also 
distinguished  by  more  sprightliness  and   variety. 

r  See  D*Alem berths  Element  (U  Mus*  T^eor,  et  JPraf,  juivaiu  iet  FruH 
sipea  de  RaMEAU,  1762. 

/  BuRNEY*s  History  of  Mush^  4tO.Yol,  iv.  p.  6l2>  &C. 
I  Jbid. 
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And  if  it  be  less  simple,  less  ea^  of  acquisition, 
and,  in  some  instances,  less  harmonious  than  that 
of  their  immediate  predecessors,  it  contains,  at  the 
same  time,  a  greater  predominance  of  ah*  and 
tnelodx/y  and  is  better  calculated  to  make  impres- 
sions new,  surprising  and  diversified. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  un-^ 
der  consideration,  that  Italian  music  first  became 
fashionable  in  England.  The  first  Opera,  upon 
the  Italian  plan,  was  performed  in  that  country  in 
1705.  Compositions  derived  from  the  same  source, 
have  since  become  more  popular  and  generaL 
How  much  this  kind  of  musical  drama,  invented 
by  PoLiTiAN,  is  indebted  to  Metastasio  for  its 
improvement,  is  generally  known. 

The  sacred  musical  drama,  or  Oratorio^  was  in* 
vented  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.;  but  was  never  publicly  exhibited  in  Great* 
Britain  until  introduced  by  George  Frederick 
Handel,  in  1732.  This  wonderful  genius  had 
come  from  Germany  to  England  about  twenty 
years  before,  and  hj  his  zeal,  and  the  incompa- 
rable excellence  of  his  compositions,  formed  a 
grand  era  in  the  history  of  music.  Perhaps  no  in- 
dividual musician  of  the  age  has  been  more  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  eulogy,  or  filled  a  larger 
space  in  the  public  estimation  than  this  illustrious 
German.  Has  Oratorios,  including  the  Ckornisses, 
^which  he  brought  into  use,  were  exhibitions  of  the 
rery  first  order.^ 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  taking  notice  ill 
this  place  of  a  new  musical  instrument,  which  the 
century  we  are  considering  produced,  denomi- 
nated by  Dr.  Franklin  the  Harjnonica.  This  is 
an  instrument  formed  of  glass,  on  which^by  rubbing 
the  finger  according  to  certain  rules,  the  most  de- 

p  Bv&N£T*8  HUHry  of  Mysiti  vol*  IT. 
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lightful  music  is  produced,  Mr.  PuckeAidge,  ^li 
Irish  gentleman,  abouJ:the  middle  of  the  century, 
was  the  first  who  contrived  to  play  regular  tunes  on 
an  instrument  of  this  kind.  After  his  death,  Mr. 
Delay AL,  an  ingenious  member  of  the  Royal  Sof* 
ciety  in  Great-Britain,  made  a  musical  instrument 
on  the  saifne  principles,  but  with  a  better  choice 
and  form  of  glasses.  In  this  stage  of  the  invention. 
Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  considerably  improved  upon  Mr.  Dela- 
Val's  plan,  giving  it  the  name  which  has  been 
mentioned."  Since  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  E.  Cul- 
LEN,  of  Dublin,  has  formed  an  instrument  o/  the 
same  nature,  but  much  more  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, which  he  thinks  so  different  as  to  require 
a  new  name.  The  great  excellences  of  the  Har-^ 
fnonicay  as  an  instrument  of  music,  are,  that  "  its 
tones  are  incomparably  sweet,  beyond  those  of 
any  other;  that  they  may  be  swelled  and  softened 
at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker  pressures  of  the 
finger;  that  they  may  be  continued  to  any  length; 
and  that  the  instrument  being  once  well  tuned, 
liever  again  wants  tuning,'* 

The  century  under  consideration  has  also  pro- 
duced a  new  species  of  musical  instrument,  called 
the  Euphon,  invented  in  1790,  by  Dr.  Chladni,  a 
philosopher  of  Germany.^  Like  the  Harmonica^ 
it  is  performed  with  the  hand,  on  glasses s  but  it 
differs  from  that  instrument  in  several  respects* 
The  music  of  the  Harmonica  is  produced  by  rub-* 
bing  the  edges  of  glass  vessels,  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion ;  whereas  the  music  of  the  Euphoii  is  effected 
by  rubbing  the  surface  of  long  glass  tubes,  in  the 
direction  of  right  lines.  Inthe  number  and  sweet- 
ness of  its  tones,  the  latter  approaches  nearly  to  the 
4excellence  of  the  former;  but  is  much  superior  in 

*  See  pBAMJtbiK's  iMtir  to  Patber  Stcetria^  ontliitrabject# 
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simplicity;  in  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which 
the  music  is  produced  j  in  cheapness  of  construe^ 
tion;  and  in  having  so  little  disagreeable  effect  on 
the  nerves  of  the  performer.™ 

A  new  species  of  Hunting  Music  was  invented 
in  Russia i  a  few  years  ago,  by  J.  A.  Maresch, 
master  of  the  Imperial  chapel,  who  died  in  1794. 
It  is  performed  entirely  on  Horn$^  of  different  sizes 
and  figures,  some  long  and  strait,  others  short  and 
curved,  but  all  of  the  same  tone.  These  instru^ 
tnents  are  said  to  be  carried  to  such  perfection, 
that  the  QiiartettoS  and  Quintettes  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Pleyel  may  be  performed  upon  them, 
and  the  Concertos  of  GiaRkovichi  executed,  even 
to  the  Shake,  with  admirable  precision  and  ease. 

The  great  musical  Composers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  very  numerous.  It  will  be  possible 
to  take  notice  only  of  a  very  small  number  among 
the  most  distinguished.  Of  these  there  were  in 
England,  Arne,  Greene,  Boyce,  Avison,  Ar- 
nold, and  Burney;  in  France,  Rameau,  Ber- 
tier,  PicciNi,  GosEc,  and  Gretry;  in  Germany, 
besides  the  illustrious  names  before  mentioned, 
Graun,  Abel,  Fischer,  Bach,  Gluck,  Fitchs, 
Fasch,  Richterl,  and  Stamitz;  and  in  Italy, 
Martini,  Jomelli,  Metastasio,  Bononcini, 
Raimonde,  Salamon,  Alessandri,  and  many 
others^ 

The  great  musical  Performers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  probably  more  numerous  than  those 
of  any  preceding  age*  Of  these  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  natives  of  Italy  and  Germany,  espe* 
cially  the  former.  They  wxfe  so  many,  indeed, 
.that  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  place  to  give 
a  list  even  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Nor  is  such 
Hn  enumeration  necessary.     The  fame  of  the  as- 

tu  TlLLOGH*S  Pbilosofbical  Magssiine^ 
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tonishirlg  musical  powers  possessed  by  Nic6LiNt> 
Farinelh,  Gabrielli,  Carestini,  Giardini, 
RuBiNELLi,  Marchesi,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
has  long  pervaded  the  civilized  world. 

The  year  1784  was  rendered  a  memorable  era  in 
the  annals  of  music,  by  the  splendid  and  magnifif 
cent  manner  in  which  the  birth  and  genius  of  Han^ 
DEL  were  celebrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Pantheon,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  other 
most  dignified  personages  in  the  kingdom.  This 
commemoration  has  been  since  established  as  an 
annual  musical  festival,  for  charitable  purposes/ 
The  number  and  excellence  of  the  performers  en- 
gaged in  this  commemoration,  and  the  style  of  the 
music  exhibited  by  them,  may  be  safely  pronounced 
to  have  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  of  which 
the  Wstory  of  the  art  gives  us  any  account/ 


ARCHITECTURE. 

In  this  art  the  last  century  presents  little  which, 
by  the  attentive  inquirer,  can  be  considered  as  re* 
markable.  Many  noble  specimens  of  architecture 
Kave  been  produced  during  this  period,  but  proba- 
bly few  if  any  of  these  are  equal  to  some  of  the 
productions  of  former  times.  There  appear  to  be 
two  circumstances  in  the  architectural  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  it  differs  from 
that  of  preceding  ages. 

The  first  is,  that  the  Public  buildings  erected 
during  this  period  will  be  found,  in  general,  less 
grand  and  massy  than  those  of  some  former  periods, 

$e  Mncyclopadia  Britannica^  art.  Music* 

y  hi  1784  this  commemoration  n^^as  celebrated  by  500  Voices  andinstnti^ 
ments;  in  1785,  by  616;  in  1786,  by  741 ;  in  1787,  by  806.  These  per. 
formers  were,  io  gienera^  oi  the  very  first  dass,  collected  froia  every^parc 
•f  Europe. 
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But  while  they  fall  short  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, they  are  probably  much  superior  to  most 
of  the  ancient  specimens  of  architecture  in  sim- 
plicity, convenience,  neatness,  and  real  elegance. 
This  difference  probably  arises,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  well  known  fact,  that  most  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  taste  and  skill  in  architecture  be- 
long to  countries  and  times  when  despotic  sove- 
reigns were  able  to  command  the  property  and 
the  labour  of  millions,  and  when  building  cities 
and  temples  was  one  of  the  standing  habits,  and 
chief  honours  of  great  potentates.  Since  the  re- 
vival of  the  arts  these  circumstances  have  so  seldom 
met  together,  and  particularly  in  those  dountries 
which  have  been  most  capable  of  profiting  by 
them,  that  buildings  on  a  plan  of  great  splendour 
and  magnificence  have  been  undertaken  compara- 
tively seldom.  But  convenience,  neatness,  and 
simple  elegance,  as  they  are  within  the  power  of 
taste  in  all  nations  and  ages,  have  teen  displayed. 
It  is  believed,  with  peculiar  frequency  in  the  last 
century. 

The  other  peculiarity  in  the  architecture  of  the 
last  age  is,  that  Private  Dwellings^  during  this  pe- 
riod, became,  in  general,  more  spacious,  conve- 
nient, and  agreeable  to  a  correct  taste,  than  ever 
before.  In  all  preceding  ages,  even  those  which 
were  most  favourable  to  the  arts,  the  number  of 
large  and  convenient  private  houses  was  small. 
"While  public  buildings  were  studiously  extended 
and  ornamented,  only  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy 
possessed  large,  comfortable,  and  beautiful  habita- 
tions. The  number  of  this  description  has  greatly 
increased  in  modern  times.  The  manifest  aug^ 
mentation,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  of  that 
respectable  and  useful  "portion  of  society  usually 
galled  the  Middle  Class,  has,  no  doubt,  led  to  this 
improvement.     Itmay  probably  be  asserted  thjata 
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larger  proportion  of  mankind  were,  at  the  close  of 
the  century  under  review,  furnished  with  con- 
venient, and  even  elegant  habitations,  than  ever 
before  enjoyed  the  .like  advantage. 

The  liberal  use  of  Glass,  in  modern  buildings, 
greatly  contributes  to  their  beauty  and  comfort, 
and  is  a  point  in  which  they  peculiarly  excel. 
And  in  descending  to  the  various  minute  details 
of  human  dwellings,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  elegance  and  enjoyment,  it  is  evident,  that  in 
many  respects  the  artists  of  th^  eighteenth  cen» 
tury  exceeded  all  others. 

Our  own  country,  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, has  furnished  but  few  objects  worthy 
of  being  contemplated  or  recorded*  Pursuits  of 
more  immediate  utility  and  profit  have  generally 
occupied  the  attention  of  our  citizens,  and  must 
continue  to  occupy  it,  until  their  wealth  and  taste 
shall  be  greatly  augmented.  That  America  is  not 
deficient  in  native  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  the 
names  of  West,  Copley,  Trumbull,  and  Stuart, 
before  mentioned,  abundantly  testify;  and  that  it 
can  boast  of  many  artists  who  want  nothing  but 
instruction,  and  incitements  to  exertion,  to  place 
them  in  a  very  honourable  rank,  experience  daily 
renders  m(5re  probable,''  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  our  country  is  evidently  on  the  increase.'' 

%  Among  m^ny  names  which  might  be  mentioned  to  justify  this  remark, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  omit  taking  notice  of  Mr.  Vandk&ltN} 
a  native  of  Ulster  county,  in  the  State  of  New- York.  This  young  gen* 
tleman  very  early  in  life  discovered  a  taste  for  painting.  For  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  cultivating  this  taste,  he  was  sent  to  Europe*  a  few 
years  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  Aaron  Burr,  Esq.  now  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  lately  returned  to  this  city,  and,  in  the  esti* 
mation  of  good  judges,  bids  fair  to  be  an^ honour  to  his  country. 

a  Though  the  institution  of  the  j^demy  of  the  Fine  Artsy  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  does  not  belong  to  the  century  under  review;  yet  the  author 
cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  it  in  this  place,  as  an  event  which  marks  the 
growing  taste  of  our  citizens,  does  honour  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  ex- 
erted themselves  in  forming  and  executing  the  plan,  and  bids  fair  to  be  ouq 
•f  the  wost  elegant  and  interesting  ornaments  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Physiognomy,  considered  with  respect  to 
the  feelings,  and  the  experience  of  mankind,  has 
been  an  object  of  attention  in  all  ages.  The  coun- 
tenance and  general  exterior  have  always  been  re- 
l^arded  as  furnishing  some  indication  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  mpral  character.  Every  one  who 
goes  into  society,  and  who  observes  at  all,  must 
receive  impressions  of  this  kind  involuntarily  and 
without  design.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  the 
first  dawnings  of  perception  and  reasoning  in  chil* 
dren  exhibit  abundant  proof,  that  some  relation 
between  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  the 
features  of  the  countenance,  is  recognized  and  un- 
derstood by  them.  So  far,  then.  Physiognomy  has 
been  an  object  of  attention,  and  of  some  inquiry 
in  all  stages  of  human  knowledge. 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  this  subject  being 
studied  as  a  science,  is  about  the  tim0  of  Pytha- 
goras. It  is  said  to  have  been  much  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  India  when  that  philosopher  visited 
those  countries,  and  to  have  been  brought  by  him 
into  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Socrates  physi- 
ognomy was  studied  andL adopted  as  a  profession.* 
Plato  speaks  of  it  as  attended  to  by  the  students 
of  nature  in  his  day.  But  the  first  distinct  and 
formal  treatise  on  the  subject  is  by  Aristotle, 
whose  work,  as  it  displays  the  power  of  his  great 
mind,  so  it  may  be  considered  as  the  guide  to  all 
subsequent  inquiries,  and  the  basis  of  every  phy- 

B  The  story  of  Zophtrus,  who  undertook  to  decide  oh  the  character 
•f  Soc^ATBs,  by  iiupectiDg  his  countenance,  is  well  known. 
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siognomical  treatise  that  has  since  appeared.  After 
Aristotle,  his  disciple  Theophrastus  wrote  on 
physiognomy,  in  a  very  accurate  and  interesting 
manner.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  number  of  others 
less  conspicuous;  and,  indeed,  at  every  period  of 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  learning 
was  cultivated,  in  any  considerable  degree,  we 
hear  something  of  men  who  employed  themselves 
in  investigating  and  teaching  this  science. 

But  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  overthrown  - 
by  her  Northern  invaders,  and  when,  in  the  general 
wreck,  the  various  departments  of  philosophy  were 
buried  in  forgetfulness,  physiognom)ralso  became, 
in  a  great  measure,  neglected  and  forgotten,  as  a 
specific  object  of  study.  For  a  number  of  centu- 
ries we  hear  little  or  nothing  about  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  it  again 
exciting  some  attention,  and  from  that  time  till  nqar 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  it  continued  to  be  a 
general  and  fashionable  subject  of  inquiry.  Within 
that  period  the  writers  on  physiognomy  were  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  respectable  and  in- 
structive. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  physiognomy,  within  the 
period  last  mentioned,  which  served  to  throw  it 
into  a  kind  of  temporary  disgrace,  and  which  cer- 
tainly retarded  its  progress.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning,  the  arts  of 
MagiCy  Alchemy  J  and  Judicial  Astrology  were 
fashionable  pursuits,  and  were  interwoven  with 
almost  every  other  object  of  study.  Unfortunately 
physiognomy  was  rarely  spoken  of,  or  investi- 
gated but  in  connection  with  those  play-things  of 
ancient  folly,  now  so  justly  ridiculed  and  exploded. 
From  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
may  date  the  downfal  of  the  reign  of  alchemy  and 
astrology,  and  with. them,  as  one  of  t;he  sciences 
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deilominated  Occwft,  physiognomical  inquiries  for 
a  time  also  declined. 

Philosophers,  however,  soon  learned  to  distin- 
guish between  the  science  itself  and  that  perver- 
sion of  it  which  had  arisen  from  an  unnatural  con- 
nection.    Accordingly,  early  in  the  century  under 
consideration,  it  was  taken  notice  of  respectfully 
by  Dr.  Gwither  \^  and  afterwards,  in  a  still  more 
pointed  and  able  manner  by  Dr.  Parsons.*'    Be- 
dsides these  British  writers,  Lancisius,  of  Italy; 
Haller,  of  Switzerland ;  aad  Buffon,  of  France, 
published  observations  on  certain  branches  of  the 
subject,  whidh  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  were 
ingenious  and  interesting.     But  the  first  discussion 
relating  to  the  science  of  physiognomy,   in  the 
eighteenth  century,  which   excited  much  atten- 
tion, was  that  which  took  place  in  1769,  between 
M.  Pernetty  and  M.  Le  Cat.t,  and  recorded 
in  the  Me?noirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences/     Both 
these  gentlemen  <^ontended  for  the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  the  science;  but  differed  widely  with 
respect  to  its  principles  and  extent.     And  though, 
probably,  neither  was  entirely  correct  in  his  views, 
yet  they  doubtless   contributed   to   increase  the 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  subject. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  discussion  in  France 
had  been  laid  before  the  public,  the  great  and  far* 
famed  work  of  M.  I^avater,  Dean  of  Zurich,  ap- 
peared. The  opinions  respecting  physiognomy 
,which  he  had  been  for  some  time  divulging  in  con- 
versation, and  disseminating  in  fragments,  were 
collected  by  him  and  his  admirers  into  formal  and 
extensive  volumes.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
splendid  and  interesting  w^ork  on  the  subject  that 
was  ever  published;  and  the  deep  and  general  at- 

t  Pbilosopbical  Transactionsy  vol.  XTiii. 
d  Human  Pbysiogn»my  expleuaed^  1747* 
g  Mem,  Acad,  Seiea,  1769,  Mem.  4th  and  Jtl^. 
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tention  which  it  has  excited  is  well  known.  Not 
only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  Germany,  in  France, 
in  Great-Britain,  and  indeed  throughout  the  lite- 
rary world,  it  has  been  read^with  a  degree  of  ar- 
dour and  admiration,  seldom  bestowed  on  the 
productions  of  genius.  It  has  been  translated  into 
various  languages;  passed  through  an  astonishing 
number  of  editions;  and  though  now  somewhat 
diminished  in  popularity,  is  still  perused  with  high 
respect  and  pleasure.  That  the  illustrious  Swiss  is 
enthusiastic,  fanciful,  and  visionary;  that  his  works 
exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  wonderful  discern- 
ment, plausible  conjectures,  and  laughable  dreams; 
and  that  he  gives  an  extension  and  importance  to 
the  subject  which  few  will  allow,  seems  to  be  ge- 
nerally admitted  by  his  judicious  readers.  That  he 
carries  his  principles  to  an  extreme,  and  attempts  to 
confer  upon  his  rules  a  definiteness  and  precision 
little  short  of  ridiculous,  is  also  evident.  Still  there 
is,  doubtless,  much  reality  and  justness  in  his  sys- 
tem. And  he  often  displays  the  refined  accuracy 
of  a  most  delicate  observer,  together  with  the  en- 
lightened views  of  a  real  philosopher/ 

The  method  of  illustrating  physiognomical  dis- 
cussions by  EngravingSy  was  first  adopted  by  Bap- 
TisTA  Porta,*  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the 
subject,  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  en- 
gravings of  M.  Lavater  are  more  numerous, 
better  executed,  and,  consequently,  far  more  in- 
structive than  his.  Since  the  labours  of  this  amiable, 
pious,  and  ingenious  divine,  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  science  of  physiognomy  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded  as  new.  All,  therefore,  relating  to 
this  subject,  that  can  be  considered  as  peculiar  to 

f  Sec  his  Assays  on  Pbytiognomy.  SoRie  account  of  hU  mode  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  on  the  subject  may  also  |»e  found  in  the  EncyeUpMUa^  from 
irhich  many  of  the  facts  above  stated  are  collected. 

g  A  philosopher  of  Naples^  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
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the  eighteenth  century,  is  the  revival  of  attention 
to  it;  the  detaching  it  from  the  disgraceful  con- 
nection in  which  it  had  previously  stood;  and  the 
exhibition  of  its  principles  in  a  more  popular  and 
splendid  manner.  But  sanguine  calculators  ima- 
gine that  a  foundation  has  been  recently  laid  for 
incomparably  greater  progress.  They  look  for- 
ward to  the  time,  when  the  students  of  this  sci- 
ence shall  carry  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  o^ 
which  faint  ideas  only  can  now  be  formed ;  when 
its  principles  shall  be  so  clearly  defined,  our  know* 
ledge  of  its  laws  so  greatly  extended,  and  depart- 
ments, at  present  unknown,  so  fully  laid  open  t6 
the  prying  eye  of  philosophy  as  to  render  it  one  (A 
the  most  safe  standards  of  judgment,  and  one  of 
the  best  guides  of  action.  In  short,  many  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  science  susceptible  of  mathema- 
tical certainty^  and  as  capable  of  endowing  man 
with  a  power  little  short  of  complete  intuition 
into  the  hearts,  intentions,  and  talents  of  his 
fellow^  men. 

It  niay  well  be  doubted  whether  these  antici- 
pations he  not  altogether  extravagant  and  vain. 
To  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  science  is  im- 
possible. We  can  only  say,  that  its  cultivators 
and  improvers  being  finite  creatures,  there  must 
be  limits  somewhere  beyond  which  they  cannot 
hope  to  advance.  And  though  some  further  im- 
provements in  physiognomy  may  be  with  reason 
expected,  yet  several  considerations  concur  to 
render  it  probable,  that  these  improvements  must 
ever  fall  far  short  of  the  point  to  which  many  ex- 
tend their  views.  Mankind  have  been  long  em- 
ployed in  investigating  the  subject,  without  making 
any  signal  or  important  advances  in  their  know- 
ledge of  its  nature  and  principles.  There  seems 
to  be  little  room,  in  this  field  of  investigation,  for 
those  experiments  and  discoveries^  which  have  so 
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brilliantly  and  profitably  abounded  in  many  other^^ 
But,  above  all,  to  look  forward  to  a  period  when 
physiognomy  shall  be  so  generally  and  perfectly 
understood,  as  to  furnish  mankind  with  a  plain 
and  infallible  criterion,  by  which,  in  all  cases,  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  talents  and  the  disposition 
of  each  other,  is  to  think  of  invading  the  prerogative 
of  Omniscience,  and  acquirmg  an  instrument  sub- 
versive of  human  society.  And  even  if  we  could 
suppose  such  progress  in  this  science  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  we  must  believe  that  the 
arts  of  concealment,  deception,  and  every  conco- 
mitant of  artifice  and  false  refinement  will,  at  the 
sam^  time,  make  equal  progress,  and  thus  leave 
us  in  the  same  relative  situation  as  at  presents 
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The  author  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  his  manuscript 
into  the  hands  of  even  a  single  friend^  before  it  was  cani^ 
mitted  to  the  press.  Indeed^  agreatpart  of  it  was  prepared 
only  in  smali  p<yrtionSj  as  called  for  by  tlie  printer^  and 

frequently  amidst  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  other  employ^ 
fnents.  The  printed  sheeny  however^  have  been  sub^ 
rnitted  to  the  perusal  of  same  friends^  who  were  good 
enough  to  make  a  number  ofrpmarks^  which  would  pro- 
bably  Imvfi  been  more  numerous  had  time  been  (forded 

for  a  more  attentive  examination.  These  remarks^  tor 
gether  with  tlie  result  of  the  author* s  nwre  attentive  readr 
ingy  and  second  thoughts,  he  thinks  proper  t9  mmx  in  thfi 
following  TWtes. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  I. 
Hutchinsonian  Philosophy,    p.  15. 

X  HE  following  compendious  view  of  the  system  of  J.  HuT- 
ICHINSON,  Esquire^  as  it  respects  Natural  Philosophy,  i$ 
extracted  from  a  Letter  to  a  Bishops  concerning  some  im- 
portant Discoveries  in  Philosophy  and  TheologVy  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Duncan  Forbes,  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland.  As  this  gentleman  appears  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  Hutchinsoniarp  Philosophy,  and  hacj 
doubtless  deyoted  much  attentiop  to  it,  he  may  be  supposed 
by  some  to  give  a  more  satisfectory  account  of  \t  thaft  that 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  page  above  referred  to, 

**  The  first  thing  that  is  met  with  in  the  books  of  Moses  i$ 
an  assertion  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
is  followed  by  a  particular  account  of  the  order  and  manner  of 
the  formation  of  all  that  was  created,  till  the  work  ^yas  per- 
fected. After  which,  God  i^  said  to  have  rested ;  and  our 
author  asserts,  that  it  is  also  said,  thp  perfect  machine,  then 
left  to  itself,  carried  on  all  the  operations  in  this  system,  by 
certain  known  laws  of  mechanism^  explained  by  Moses,  and 
throughout  the  Scriptures  by  the  other  inspired  penmen. 

*^  The  sum  of  what  our  author  avere  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  this  head,  is,  that,  besides  the  differently 
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formed  i^ulicles,  of  which  this  earth,  and  the  several  metalt. 
minerals,  and  oi^er  solid  substances  in  it,  and  in  the  other 
solid  orbs,  are  composed,  God  at  first  created  all  that  subtile 
'  fluid  which  now  is,  and  from  the  creation  has  been,  in  the 
Condition  of  fire,  light,  or  air,  and  goes  under  the  name  of 
the  Heavens. 

'^  The  particles  of  this  fluid  (which  our  author  calls  atoms)^ 
when  diey  are  single  and  uncompounded,  are  inconceivably 
ininnte,  and  so  subtile  as  to  pervade  the  pores  of  all  substances 
whatever,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  without  any  great  difficulty 
or  resistance :  when  they  are  pushed  forward  in  straight  lines^ 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  are  reflected  or  refracted  in  straight 
lines,  they  produce  light,  and  are  so  called;  but  when  the 
interposition  of  any  opaque  body  hinders  their  progress. iq 
straight  lines,  they  pass,  but  cease  to  produce  light. 

V  These  particles  or  atoms,  which,  when  moving  in  straight- 
lines,  produce  light,  and,  if  collected  and  put  into  another 
sort  of  motion,  would  produce  heat  and  fire,  are,  as  our  au« 
thor  insists,  when  the  force  impelling  them  ceases  to  act  with 
vigour,  and  when  their  moticna  is  retarded,  so  made,  that  tliey 
are  apt  to  adhere  in  small  masses  or  grains,  which  the  author 
<:alls  spirit  or  air,  and  is  of  the  same  kind  and  texture  with  that 
air  which  we  daily  breathe,  and  which  ^e  feel  in  wind  wheq 
it  blpws.  * 

.  '  **  The  sun,  which  our  author  places  at  the  centre  of  thia 
system,  is  an  orb  included  in  a  vast  collection  of  this  subtile 
matter  in  the  action  of  fire,  which  continually  melts  down  all 
the  air  that  is  brought  into  it  by  the  powernil  action  of  the 
firmament  or  expansion,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  into  the 
subtile  matter  just  mentioned;  and  with  an  immense  force 
sends  forth,  in  perpetual  streai;ns  of  light,  this  same  subtile 
piatter,  so  melted  down,  to  the  circumference  of  this  system^ 
which  the  author  says  is  bounded,  as  he  avers  the  space  com-s 
prehended  within  it  is  absolutely  full. 

"  The  matter  thus  melted  down  at  the  orb  of  the  sun  into 
light  must,  as  every  thing  is  full,  either  stand  still  or  make 
its  way  outwards  to  the  circumference,  being  forced  by  the  . 
particles  which  are  concreted  into  air  at  the  utmost  extremi-i 
ties ;  and  return  towards  the  sun,  where  the  fluid  being  most 
subtile,  gives  least  resistance,  and  take  up  the  place  that  the 
light  left.  ,v 

"  And  therefore  this  endless  uninterrupted  flux  of  matter 
from  the  sun  in  light,  in  place  of  being  an  expense  that  should 
destroy  that  orb  ( which  our  author  take's  to  be  an  insupport* 
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nble  qigectkm  to^  Isaac  NeuHon's  scheme)  k  the  verj  means 
of.pFeserving  it^  and  every  thing  else  in  this  system,  in  its  ac« 
tion  and  vigour,  by  pressing  back  perpetual  supplies  of  air  to 
be  melted  down  into  light,  and  thereby  produces  a  continual 
circulation.  These  perpetual  fluxes  or  tjdes  of  matter  out- 
wards and  inwards,  in  every  point,  from  the  centre  to^the  cir- 
cumference, mechanically,  and  necesisarily,  as  our  author  in-* 
^s^,  produce  that  oHi&tant  gyration  in  the  earth  and  the 
planets  round  their  own  centres,  and  round  the  sun;  and  he 
avers,  though  he  has  not  yet  thouglu  fit  to  explain  it,  that  the 
saoie  principle,  with  some  circumstances,  arising  from  the 
situation  and  fluxes  of  light  coming  from  the  other  orbs,  will 
account  also  for  the  motions  of  the  moon. 

"  Besides  the  rotation  of  the  orbs,  the  author  affirms  that 
the  adverse  n>otions  of  the  light  pushing  towards  the  circum^ 
ference,  and  the  air  pushing  tovvards  the.  centre  with  immense 
fSso^ee,  form  a  general  expansion  (as  he  trs^nslatesjthe  word  ren- 
dered firmament)  which  brings  that  stress  or  compressure  on 
all  bodies  it  n^ets  with,  that  binds  together  ootids,  keeps  fluids 
as  they  were,  causes  the  variation  of  times  and  seasons,  the 
raising  of  water,  the  production  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and, 
in  shcM-t,  produces  all  the  eflFects  falsely  ascribed  to  gravity  or 
attraction ;  continues  motion  without  the  assistance  of  the  un- 
tnechanicsd  prmciple  of  projection ;  produces,  supplies,  and 
supports  vegetables,  fruits,  and  animals;  in  short,  produces 2^U 
inost  all  the  effects  and  pha&nomena  in  nature." 


Parkhurst,  Horne,  and  Jones,  Hukhinsonians.  p.  17, 

In  this  passage  I  have  scarcely  done  justice  to  these  truly 
learned,  pious,  and  excellent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  representing  th^m,  without  qualification,  as  having  adopted 
the  philosophy  of  Hutchinson.  Though  they  all  went  a 
considerable  length  in  embracing  the  opinions  of  that  singular 
jnan;  yet  they  were  none  of  them  thorough  Hiitchinsonians. 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  information  on  this  subject  may 
be  obtained  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Jones's  Memoirs  of  the 
fjift^  Studies  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Horne. 

The  philosophical  works  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  with  great  respect,  in  this  class  of  writings 
jvhich  belong  to  the  eighteenth  cent43ry.  On  a  variety  of 
subjects  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion;  but  hjs^ 
Jc^rqing,  his  ingenuity,  his  love  of"  truth,  and  particularly 
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the  zeal  and  success  with  which  he  shows  the  consistency  be- 
tween true  philosophy  and  revelation,  entitle  him  Co  the  vene- 
ration and  gratitude  of  all  good  men. 

In  representing  both  the  knowledge  and  the  admiration  of 
Hutchinson's  voluminous  writings,  as  having  nearly  dis- 
appeared before  the  end  of  the  century,  it  is  possible  that  the 
fact  is  stated  rather  too  strongljr.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  very  few  gentlemen  now  living  in  Great-Britain,  who 
hold  a  respectable  rank  in  the  scientific  world,  either  embrace 
the  opinions  of  Hutchinson,  or  study  his  works. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  prejudices  entertained  br 
HuTCHtNSON  and  his  followers  against  the  philosophy  of 
Newton,  as  if  it  were  hostile  to  revelation ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  suspicion  indulged  by  him,  that  Sir  Isaac  and  Dr.  Clarke 
had  formed  a  design,  "  by  introducing  certain  speculations, 
founded  on  their  new  mode  of  philosophising,  to  undermine 
and  overthrow  the  theology  of  scripture,  and  to  bring  in  the 
heathen  Jupiter^  or  the  stoical  ^nwifl  A/wnd/in to  the  place  of 
the  true  God.''  It  is  believed  that  nothing  was  further  from 
the  minds  of  those  great  men,  than  to  represent  matter  as  possess- 
ing inherent  activity.  If  any  wl\p  profess  to  be  their  followers 
be  chargeable  with  falling  into  this  error,  none  can  be  too 
severe  upon  the  atheistical  tenet.  In  the  Newtonian  system 
the  a//r^^2(m  ascribed  to  all  matter  is  not  2iXi  independent  prin- 
ciple or  dgerU^  but  simply  zfact^  referred  for  its  first  and  con- 
tinued existence  to  the  immediate  power  of  God.  If  either 
class  of  philosophers  be  chargeable  with  going  too  far  in  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  causes,  and  in  ascribing  agencies  to  ma- 
terial objects,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Hutchinsoniam. 


BoscovicH.  p.  19, 

Roger  Joseph  Boscovich  was  bom  at  Ragusa,  May  1 1, 
1711,  and  died  at  Milan,  February  13,  1787.  His  learning 
and  talents  are  universally  acknowledged.  And  he  is  repre- 
sented as  "  unstained  in  his  morals,  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  Chris- 
tian  duties,  as  became  a  Catholic  priest."  His  publications  on 
Mathematics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Hydronamics,  &c.  ren- 
der him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 
,  The  friends  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Philosophy  laid  be- 
fore the  public  by  this  celebrated  Italian,  speak  of  it  in  the 
l^ighest  terpis,  and  consider  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
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tno^dTii  genius.  Ic  has  been  substantially  adopted^  by  Mr# 
MiTCHEi.,  of  Great-Britain,  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  by 
some  other  distinguished  writers  on  the  physical  sciences,  wbd 
all  regard  it  as  relieving  philosophy  from  many  pressing  diffi« 
culties,  and  opening  the  way  to  much  new  and  important 
light.  One  great  objection  to  this  system  immediately  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind,  and  has  been  forcibly  urged  against  it, 
viz.  If  every  particle  of  matter  be  strictly  intxtended^  where- 
in does  it  differ  from  that  ens  rationis^  a  mathematical  point, 
wiifwut  parts  or^magnitude  f  or  rather,  wherein  does  it  differ 
iroQi  a  mere  point  of  space?  Will  not  the  adoption  of  this 
system  conduct  its  advocate  a  step  further,  ai^d  lay  him  under 
the  necessity  of  denying  the  real  existence  of  a  viaternal  worlds 
and  of  supposing  that  what  we  call  by  that  name  is  a  mero 
system  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  without  any  substaiice 
in  which  they  can  inhere  ?  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Bos- 
coviCH  was  aware  of  this  objection,  and  answered  it  by  de- 
nying that  extension  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  matter.  But  is 
not  this  a  petitio  principii?  And  if  it  be  admitted,  we  may 
-well  ask,  wherein  does  matter,  according  to  this  philosopher^ 
differ  from  spirit  ? 

Leibnitz  had  taught  before  Boscovich  that  the  first 
principles  of  matter  are  inexte^ided  points.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  nuniads  of  the  former,  and  the  inex-* 
tended  atoms  of  the  latter,  lies  in  the  qualities  or  forces  with 
Tkvhich  they  are  represented  as  endowed.  The  attractive  ditiA 
repulsive  powers  of  Boscovich  differ  materially  from  the 
a4:tive  and  perceptive  powers  of  Leibnitz,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  not  only  to  actuate  the  monad  at  a  parti- 
cular point  of  time,  but  also  to  produce  all  the  changes  whiciv 
it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  to  eternity. 

Boscovich  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  mankind  who 
rejected  all  immediate  contact  between  bodies,  and  their  Con- 
stituent particles.  In  this  way  he  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  of 
supposbg  an  extended  substance  to  be  made  up  of  inextended 
points.  Leibnitz^  by  not  resorting  to  the  satne  bold  doc^ 
trine^  left  this  difficulty  lying  in  all  its  force  against  his  systeoLr 


Electricity,    p.  25^ 

,  My  friend,  Peter  Wilson,  LL.  D.  the  learned  and  cjd- 
cellent  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  in  Columw 
bia  College^  has  suggested,  to  me  that,  in  detailing  the  expe* 
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riments  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Franklin,  isr  £feclricityy  t 
have  scarcely  done  justice  to  his  friends  aiid  coadjutors  in  this 
inquiry,  particularly  Mr.  Ebenezer  Kinnbrsley,  whd 
made  several  valuable  discoveries,  and  many  new  experi- 
ments. This  remark  appears  to  be  so  just,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  taking  some  notice- of  it.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
seeing  what  is  due  to  Mr.  Kinnersley,  for  the  important 
aid  which  he  afforded  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  investigations^ 
will  do  well  to  peru;se  die  Experiments  mid  Observations  an 
Electricity^  &c.  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  LL.  D.  and 
F.  R.  S.  London.  4to.  1769.  In  this  work  the  Doctor  makes 
many  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Kinnersley,  as  also  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Philip  Syng,  and 
others. 

.  The  following  account  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of 
electricity  in  forwarding  the  germination  and  growth  of  plants, 
is  extracted  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  part  1 .  canto  i.  note.  ^ 

*'  The  influence  of  electricity  in  forwarding  the  germinatioii 
of  plants,  and  their  growth,  seems  to  be  pretty  wdl  established, 
though  M.  Ingenhouz  did  not  succeed  in  his  experiments,' 
and  thence  doubts  the  success  of  those'  of  others ;  and  though 
M.  RouLAND,  from  his  new  experiments,  believes  that 
neither  positive  nor  negative  electricity  increases  vegetation, 
both  which  philosophers  had  previously  been  supporters  of  the 
contrary  doctrine ;  for.  many  other  naturalists  have  since  re- 
peated their.experiments  relative  to  this  object,  and  their  new 
results  have  confirmed  their  former  ones.  M.  D'Ormoy,' 
and  the  two  Roziers,  have  found  the  same  success  in  numer- 
ous experiments  vvhich  they  have  made  in  the  last  two  years  i 
and  M.  Carmoy  has  shovirn,  in  a  convincing  manner,  that* 
electricity  accelerates  germination. 

"  M.  D'Ormoy  not  only  found  various  seeds  to  vegetatd 
sooner,  and  to  grow  taller,  which  were  put  upon  his  insulated 
table,  and  supplied  with  electricity,  but  also,  that  silk- worms 
began  to  spin  much  sooner  which  were  kept  electrified,  than 
those  of  the  same  hatch'  which  were  kept  in  the  same  place 
and  manner,  except  that  they  were  not  electrified.  These  ex- 
l>eriments  of  M.  D'Ormoy  are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Physique  of  Rozier,  torn.  xxxv.  p.  270. 

"  M.  Bartholon,  who  had  before  written  a  tract  on  this 
subject,  and  proposed  ingenious  methods  for  applying  elec- 
tricity to  agriculture  and  gardening,  has  also  repeated  a  numer-* 
ous  set  of  experiments;  and  shows  both  that  natural  electri* 
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City,  as  well  as  the  artificial,  increases  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  the  gernaination  of  seeds;  and  opposes  M.  Ingenhouzj 
by  very  numerous  and  conclusive  feicts.  Ibid.  torn.  xxxv. 
p.  401. 

"  Since,  by  the  late  discoveries  or  opinions  of  the  Chemists, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  water  is  decomposed  in  the  ves- 
sels of  vegetables ;  and  that  the  hydrogen,  or  inflammable  air, 
of  which  it  in  part  consists,  contributes  to  the  noui  ishnienj: 
of  the  plant,  and  to  the  production  of  its  oils,  resins,  guips, 
9Ugar,  &c.  and,  lastly,  as  electricity  decomposes  water  into 
these  two  airs,  termed  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  there  is  a  power- 
ful analogy  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  accelerates,  or  con^ 
tributes  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and,  like  heat,  may  pos- 
sibly enter  into  combination  with  many  bodies,  or  form  th^ 
basis  of  some  yet  unanalized  acid." 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Maim* 
BRAY,  and  the  Abbe  Noj^let,  by  .which  it  appeared  that 
electricity  had  been  found  to  forward  the  germination  and 
growth  of  vegetables,  there  was  no  doubt  entertained  of  the 
truth  of  their  doctrine.  It  remained  uncontradicted  until  Mr. 
SwANi^HARDT  published  the  facts  which  he  had  learned  from 
Mo  Incenhouz.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  sceptic^ 
or  opposers  has  increased ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  doubtful 
whether  the  first  expip.rimentiers  oi>  this  subject  were  not  misr 
taken.-^M.  Sejnnebier,  in  a  late  work,  concludes  that  the 
influence  of  jthe  electric  fluid  oi|  vegetables  is  at  least  dybious, 
— See  Pht/siologie  Vegetate^  {cc.  torn.  iji.  p.  399, 

Contriwersy  respecting  the  Franklinian  Theory,  p.  26. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Franklinian  theory^  viz, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  electricity  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  diflPerent  states  and  operations  of  one  hon^ogeneou^ 
Jtiiid,  are  Canton,  Le  Roy,  Priestley,  Henlpy,  B^c- 
CARiA,  Cavallo,  Morgan,  and  several  ojihers.  To  the 
class  of  those  who  reject  this  theory,  and  consider  the  agency 
pf  two  electric  fluids  as  necessary  to  be  supposed,  belong 
Syii^mer,  Eeles,  Cigna,  Adams,  Cujhbertson,  Dar- 
>viN,  Brooke,  and  several  other  distinguished  writers  on 
this  £ubject^ 

Those  who  adopt  the  opinion  that  there  are  tivo  electric 
fluids^  are,  however,  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves. 
§ome;  as  SymmeRj,  E^les,  Adams,  &g.  believe  in  twf, 

'3L 
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fluids,  i^hich  operate  on  each  odier,  and  on  other  hoAts^ 
tipon  mechanical  principles.  They  suppose  that  these  are 
two  distinct,  positive,  and  active  powers,  which  equally  and 
strongly  attract  and  condense  each  other;  that  they  exist  to- 
gether in  all  bodies,  in  theiV  natural  state,  conjoined;  but 
that  their  electric  signs,  or  what  we  call  electricity,  only  be- 
eome  sensible  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  these  two 
powers.  That,  while  united,  they  are  latent  and  invisible; 
but  when  separated  they  become  immediately  visible  and  ac- 
tive. These  two  fluids  or  powers  are  called  Vitreous  and 
Resinous  electricities. — Sk?e  Eeles's  Philosophical  Esscys^ 
1771,  and  Adams's  Lectures. 

There  are  others  who  explain  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
upon  chemical  principles.  They  also  believe  in  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  and  positive  fluids ;  but  instead  of  a  viechanical 
operation,  they  consider  all  their  sensible  eflPects  as  arising 
from  chemical  affinity  and  union.  The  following  theory  of 
t)r.  Darwin  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  chemical  electricity. 
— See  Temple  of  Nature^  Additional  Notes^  p.  46.  4to. 
Lond.  1803. 

1.  There  are  two  kindls  of  electric  ether,  which  exist  ei- 
ther separately  or  iti  combination.  That  which  is  accu- 
mulated on  the  surface  of  smooth  glass,  when  rubbed  with 
a  cushion,  is  here  termed  vitreous  ether ;  and  thit  which  ii 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  resin,  or  sealing-wax,  wheii 
rubbed  in  like  manner,  is  here  termed  resinous  ether;  and  a 
combination  of  them,  as  in  their  usual  state,  may  be  termed 
neutral  electric  ethers. 

2.  Atmospheres  of  vitreous,  or  of  resinous,  or  of  neutral 
electricity^  surround  all  separate  bodies,  are  attracted  by 
them,  and  permeate  those  which  are  called  conductors,  as 
metallic,  aqueous,  and  carbonic  substances;  but  will  not 
permeate  those  which  are  called  non-conductors,  as  air,  glass, 
silk,  resin,  sulphur. 

3.  The  particles  of  vitreous  ether  strongly  repel  each  other, 
but  attract  the  particles  of  reskious  ether,  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  two  electric  ethers  unite,  a  chemical  explosion  oc- 
curs, in  some  respects  like  that  oS  gunpowder,  light  and  heat 
are  liberated,  and  rend  or  fuse  the  bodies  which  they  occupy. 

4.  Glass  holds  within  it,  in  combination,  much  resinous 
electric  ether,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  it,  and  which  more 
forcibly  attracts  vitreous  electric  ether  from  surrounding 
bodies,*  which  stands  on  it,  mixed  with  a  less  proportion  of 
iTfisinous  ether^  like  an  atmosphere,  but  cannot  unite  with  the 
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te^otis  ether,  which  is  combined  with  -the  glass.  Afid  resin^ 
pp  the  contrary,  holds  within  it,  in  combination,  much  vitreous 
electric  ether,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  it,  and  which  morp 
forcibly  attracts  resinous  electric  ether  from  surrounding  bo- 
dies, which  stands  on  it,  mixed  with  a  less  proportion  of  vi- 
treous ether,  like  an  atmosphere,  but  cannot  unite  with  the 
vitreous  ether  which  is  combined  with  the  resin. 

5.  Hence  the  nonconductors  of  electricity  are  gf  two 
kinds,  and  opposite  to  each  others  the  one  class  of  the  vi- 
treous, the  other  of  the  resinous^  But  the  most  perfect  con- 
ductors, such  as  metal,  water,  and  charcoal,  having  neither 
kind  of  electric  ether  combined  with  them,  though  sur^ 
rmtnded  with  both,  suffer  both  kinds  to  pass  thfough  them 
easily. 

6.  Great  accumulation  or  condensation  of  the  separate 
electric  ethers  ^^ttract  each  other  so  strongly  that  they  will 
break  a  passage  through  non-conducting  bodiof.  Hence  tre^s 
and  stone  walls  are  rent  by  lightning. 

7.  When  artificial  or  natural  accumulations  of  these  sepa- 
rate ethers  are  in  very  small  quantity  or  intensity,  they  pass 
slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  from  one  body  to  another,  and 
require  the  best  conductors  for  this  purpose.  Whence  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Ta^edo^  .or  Gj/vmotus,  and  of 
Galvanism. 

8.  The  electric  ethers  may  be  sepamtely  accumulated  by 
the  contact  of  conductors  with  non-conductors-^by  vicinity 
of  the  two  ethers — ^by  heat— and  by  decomposition. 

9.  When  these  two  ethers  unite  suddenly,  and  with  est- 
plosion,  a  liberation  of  light  and  heat  takes  place,  as  In  all 
chemical  explosions.  Accordingly  it  is  said  that  a  smell  is 
perceptible  from  electric  sparks,  and  even  a  taste,  which  must 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  new  combinations  or  decomposi- 
tions. 

The  theory  founded  on  the  principles  above  stated  is  sup- 
posed, by  those  who  adopt  it,  to  solve  many  difficiidties  which 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  Franklin. 
To  say  that  the  former  mode  of  accounting  for  the  electrical 
phenomena  will  probably  be  found  the  true  one,  would  be, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  pronounce  ra$hly; 
.  but  if  this  subject  should  ever  be  developed,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  Electricity  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch 
of  Chemistry;  that  its  phenomena  result  from  the  union  of 
two  substances,  by  the  chemical  combination  of  which  e^* 
plosion  is  produced,  and  light  and  heat  are  liberated. 
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Dr.  GiBBEs,  of  Great-Britain,  also  adopts  a  chemicsd 
ftcory  of  electricity.  He  supposes  that  oxygen  gas  is  prcM- 
duced  by  the  umon  of  positwe  electridty  vriih  vraict ;  and 
hydrogen  gas  by  the  union  of  negative  dectricity  with  wa- 
ter; and  that  water,  uniting  in  different  proportions  with  the 
two  electricities^  is  the  ponderable  part  of  all  the  elastic 
fluids.  He  asserts  that,  by  the  positive  electricity y  metals  are 
oxydated,  and  bfue  vegetable  colours  reddened ;  and  also  that 
the  acidifying  effect  of  electric  commotions  in  the  atmos^ 
phere,  on  weak  fermented  liquors,  is  unquestionable.-  On  the 
btherhand^  according  to  this  writer,  by  negative  electricity  the 
Vegetable  olue  is  restored,  and  the  oxydated  metal  revivfedL 

These  circumstances,  among  others,  lead  Dn-GriBBES  to 
conclude  that,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  produced  by  the  affu- 
sibn  of  water  on  red-hot  metal,  and  the  metal  is  at  the  same 
time  oxydated,  a  decomposition  of  fire  rather  than  of  water  has 
taken  place ;  that  the  hot  metal  has  parted  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, which,  uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  lA^ater, 
has  formed  hydrogen  gas ;  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
water  has  united  with  the  positive  electricity,  and  entered,  as 
oxygen  gas,  into  combination  with  the  metal.  When  the 
two  gases  are  inflamed  together,  the  spark  attracts  to  itself, 
in  due  proportions,  the  two  electricities  contained  in  the  two 
gases,  which  unite  with  explosion,  and  produce  fire.  The 
"water  with  which  they  were  before  combined  is  of  course  de- 
posited* 

The  reason  why  inflammable  substances,  bum  in  oxygen 
gas,  and  ndt  in  hydrogen,  Dr.  Gibbes  supposes  to  be  that 
negative  electricity  greatly  prevails  irt  all  inflammable  sub- 
stances. Neither  of  the  cases  cati  be  inflamed  separately, 
because  fire  depends  on  the  union  of  the  two  electricities; 
and  such  union  cannot  be  effected  unless  both  are  present  in 
due  proportion. 

Dr.  Gibbes  supposes  that  the  further  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  the  two  electricities  as  chemical  agents,  will  sfet 
aside  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Lavoisierian  theory, 
and  afford  an  easy  solution  of  certain  phenomena  which  that 
theory  cai^not  explain. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Dr.  GiBBi:s,  In  supposing  that  oxy^ 
gen  gas  is  produced  by  the  union  of  positive  electricity  with 
water,  and  that  hydrogen  gas  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
negative  electricity  with  water,  was  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Priestley. — See  his  letter  to  Dr.  Woodhouse,  Sept.  16* 
1801,  in  the  Medical  Repository^  vol.  v.  p.  158* 
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Apinus*^  Theory  of  Electricity,  p.  26. 

Mr.  ^PiNus,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sr.  Petersburgh, 
tias  attempted  to  class  the  phenomena  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  in  a.  mathematical  method.  In  the  course  of 
his  work  he  gives  some  views  of  the  subject^  which  are 
new,  and  highly  ingenious,  and,  as  some  good  judges  sup- 
pose, calculated  to  surmount  many  difficulties,  and  to  an- 
swer many  questions  which  occur  in  considering  the  Frank*- 
linian  theory, — The  leading  principles  of  his  plan  are  com- 
prehended in  the  following  propositions* 

The  phenomena  of  electricity  are  produced  by  a  fluid  of 
peculiar  nature,  and  therefore  called  the  Electric  fluids  hav- 
ing the  following  properties. 

1 .  Its  particles  repel  each  other  with  a  force  decreasing  as 
the  distances  increase. 

2.  Its  particles  attract  the  particles  of  some  ingredients  in 
all  other  bodies,  with  a  force  decreasing,  according  to  the 
same  law,  with  an  increase  9f  distance  ^  and  this  attraction  is 
mutual. 

3.  The  electric  fluid  is  dispersed  in  the  pores  of  other  hoo- 
dies, and  moves  with  various  degrees  of  facility  through  the 
pores  of  different  kinds  of  matter.  In  those  bodies  which 
we  call  rum-electrics^  such  as  water,  or  metals,  it  moves 
without  any  perceivable  obstruction ;  but  in  glass,  resins,  and 
all  bodies  called  electrics^  it  moves  with  very  great  difficulty, 
or  is  altogether  immoveable. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  electricity  are  of  two  kinds: — 1* 
Such  as  arise  from  the  actual  motion  of  the  fluid  from  a 
body  containing  more,  into  one  containing  less  of  it,  3* 
Such  as  do  not  immediately  arise  from  this  transference,  but 
are  instances  of  its  attraction  and  repulsion. 

These  principles  are  applied  at  great  length,  and  with  a 
pleasing  degree  of  precision,  by  the  ingenious  theorist,  to  the 
Leyien  Phial,  and  to  the  various  phenomena  of  electric  at- 
traction and  repulsion.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  ^pin us 
adopts,  in  substance,  the  theory  of  Franklin,  of  which,  in 
some  particulars,  he  presents  new  and  more  satisfactory  views 
than  the  American  philosopher.  In  the  sixty-first  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  there  is  a  Dissertation,  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Cavendish,  on  this  subject,  which  he  considers 
as'  an  extension  and  more  accurate  application  of  ^Epinus's 
dieory. 
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Gymnoius  EkctrkuSf  Torpedo,  iCc.  p.  2if 

The  Gymnaius  Electricus  is  a  native  of  the  river  of  Su- 
rinam, in  Souch^America.  Those  which  were  carried  to 
Engiand  about  eight  years  ago  were  about  three  or  four 
feet  long,  and  gave  an  electric  fihock,  by  putting  one  finger 
on  the  back,  near  its  head,  and  another  of  the  opposite 
hand  into  the  water  near  its  tail.  In  their  native  country 
they  are  said  to  exceed  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  kill  any 
man  who  approaches  them  in  an  hostile  manner*  It  is  not 
only  to  escape  it$  enemies  that  this  surprising  power  of  the 
£sh  is  used,  but  also  to  take  its  prey ;  which  it  does  by  be- 
numbing them,  and  then  devouring  them  before  they  have 
time  to  recover,  or  by  perfectly  killing  ttiem  at  once ;  for 
the  quantity  of  the  power  seems  to  be  determined  by  the 
will  of  the  animal ;  as  it  sometimes  strikes  a  fish  twice  before 
it  is  sufficiently  benumbed  to  be  easily  swallowed. 

The  organs  productive  of  this  wonderful  accumulation  of 
electric  matter  have  been  accurately  dissected  and  described 
by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Philos,  Tram.  vol.  Ixv^  and  are  io 
divided  by  membranes  as  to  compose  a  very  extensive  sur- 
face, and  are  supplied  with  many  pairs  of  nerves,  larger  than 
any  other  nerves  of  the  body :  but  how  so  large  a  quantity  is 
so  quickly  accumulated  as  to  produce  such  amazing  effects 
in  a  fluid  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  Torpedo  possesses  a  similar  power  in  a  less 
degree,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Walch,  and  another  fish 
lately  described  by  Mr,  Paterson.  PhU.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxvi. 
Botanic  GardtHy  Parti.  Canto  i.  p.  12»  note. 


Late  Discoveries  in  Galvanism*  p.  3&. 

Four  epocKas  may  be  observed  in  the  history  of  Galvan^ 
ism,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  the  developement  of  im- 
portant facts.  The  ^st  was  formed  by  the  publication  of 
the  fundamental  Galvanic  fact,  viz.  the  production  of  mus- 
cular contraction  by  the  appUcatipn  of  metals  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  animals,  and  which  was  entirely  limited  to 
organized  bodies.  The  second  may  be  derived  from  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  Galvanic  influence  in  inorganic  matter*    The 


rttearclwrt  of  Fabroni,  Dr.  AsH,  and  CrevJe,  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  action  of  metals  in  contact  ivith  each  other  npofi 
water,  demonstrated  the  production  of  the  Galvanic  infii^^ 
cncc  in  coftabinations  wholly  composed  of  inorganic  matter^ 
and  thereby  connected  it  with  the  general  principles  of  phy* 
sics.  The  third  epocha  in  the  history  of  Galvanism  is  found'!' 
tA  on  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  accumulating  this  in^ 
fluence  by  the  battery  or  pik  of  Volta,  which  paved  th^ft 
way  for  a  distinct  exhibition  of  the  analogy  between  Gal^ 
vanism  and  common  Electricity.  Theybwrm  arises  froth  the 
discovery  of  the  cltemked  agencies  of  Galvanism.  In  th^ 
prosecution  of  this  last  train  of  inquiry,  the  principal  degree 
of  prais6  is  due  to  the  British  experimefkters,  and,  among 
these,  chiefly  to  Messrs.  Carlisle,  Nicholson,  CruicK'* 
SHANK,  Haldane,  Henry,  and  more  particularly  to  Mr» 
Davy  and  Dr.  Wollaston. 

Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Nicholson  did  much  towards 
establishing  the  electricity  of  the  pile,  by  ascertaining  that  it 
is  rmnu§  in  the  silver  end,  and  ptm  in  the  zinc  end.  Th^y 
also  demonstrated  its  chemical  action,  especially  in  the  4fe4. 
composition  of  water;  a  most  interesting  experiment,  which 
has  led  to  many  very  important  results. 

Mr.  Cruickshank  wm  the  first  discoverer  of  the  GaU 
vanic  production  of  alkali.  In  his  experiments  he  supposed 
ammoniac  to  be  generated;  while,  according  to  those  of 
some  others,  the  alkali  produced  was  thought  to  be  fixed. 
He  likewise  invented  the  mode  of  placing  the  metals  hori<» 
itohtally  in  a  kind  of  trough,  which,  in  several  respects,  in 
much  more  convenient  than  the  apparatus  of  Volta.  AxkI 
he  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  charging  the  Leyden  pliial 
by  means  of  the  Galvanic  pile. 

Mr.  William  Henry  ascertained,  by  his  experiment, 
that  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
operation  of  the  Galvanic  influence;  but,  in  his  attempts  on 
the  muriatic  acid,  he  only  succeeded  in  decomposing  the  wa- 
ter adhering  to  it.  He  also  demonstrated  that  ammoiriac  may 
be  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Col.  Haldane  found  that  the  eflfects  of  the  apparatus  of 
Volta  were  suspended  when  it  was  immersed  in  water; 
and  that  this  likewise  was  the  case  when  ii  was  confined  in 
azotic  gas,  or  placed  under  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  He 
observed  that  the  pile  acted  more  powerfully  when  immersed 
in  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  than  in  the  same  bulk  of 
atmospherical  air. 
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Dr.  WoLLASTON  has  greatly  contributed  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  Galvanism.  He 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society, 
iwhich  appeared  in  their  Transactions  for  the  year  1801. 
After  stating  a  variety  of  experiments  most  ingeniously  de- 
vised, and  cautiously  as  well  as  accurately  cofiducred,  he 
advances  his  induction,  from  a  great  number  of  distinct  and 
luminous  proofs,  that  the  phenomena  of  Electricity  and  Gal* 
vanism  are  all  results  of  the  same  principle. 

But  scarcely  to  any  one  in  Great-Britain  is  Galvanisni  more 
indebted  for  its  extension  and  improvement  than  to  Mr.  Davy, 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  Among  many  other  discoveries  of 
less  importance,  which  the  rapidity  of  this  sketch  does  not 
allow  to  be  mentioned,  he  first  ascertained  the  fitness  of  cbar^ 
^oaly  when  used  with  silver,  as  ^  conductor  of  the  Galvanic 
influence.  He  discovered  that  a  pile  may  be  constructed  with 
one  metal  only,  provided  proper  fluids  of  cGflferent  kinds  be 
applied  to  its'difFerent  surfaces.  And  he  found  that  a  similar 
result  ta]|ces  place  with  respect  to  charcoal  alone,  if  a  like  di^ 
versitv  in  the  fluids  applied  to  its  different  surfaces  be  duly  ob- 
$erve^.  Mr.  Davy  also  discovered  that  the  energy  of  the. 
pile  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  wnich  thQ 
zinc  becomes  oxydated ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  effects 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  when  nitric  acid  i$ 
interposed  between  the  metals.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  first  steps  towards  tlie  true  theory  of  the  action  of  Vol-!' 
Ta's  pile. 

.  Most  of  the  improvements  by  the  British  philosopher^ 
above-mentioned  were  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1 801 ;  a  year  very  memorable  for  the 
number,  variety  and  importance  of  the  additions  made  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  in  this  science. 

Roused  by  the  success  and  ecl^t  of  the  British  discoveries 
which  have  been  just  detailed,  the  votaries  of  this  science  oa 
the  continent  of  Europe  soon  began  to  furnish  their  addi- 
tional contributions. 

Tromsdorff  found  that  gold  leaf,  and  other  metallip 
leaves,  may  readily  be  subjected  to  combustion  by  being  &^ 
to  the  zinc  end  or  the  wire  of  Volta's  pile. 

FouRCROY  made  the  remarkable  discovery,  that  the  shock  • 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  the  number  of 
plates  in  the  pile,  and  the  combustion  in  proportion  tp  the 
0a'tent  of  their  surface. 

Dr.  Van  Marum,  of  Holland,  and  Professor  Pfaff,  of 
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Kiel,  succeeded  in  charging  electrical  batteries  of  140  feet 
square,  by  a  single  contact  with  the  pile  of  Volta^  and 
proved  that  this  pile  is  a  true  excitatory  apparatus  of  electri- 
city. They  meUed,  by  the  electricity  of  this  apparatus,  a 
large  portion  of  iron  wire,  and  e?en  wire  of  platina.  Th© 
communication  of  Dr.  Van  Marum  on  this  subject,  to 
Sig.  VoLTA  (see  Annaks  de  Chirnie^  torn.  40),  is  highly 
interesting.  He  charged  both  single  jars  and  large  batteries 
by  means  of  the  pile,  and  always  found  that  they  were  charged 
to  the  same  degree  of  intensity  with  that  which  the  pile  it- 
self indicated  to  the  Electrometer.  He  found,  also,  that  the 
shocks  given  by  the  battery,  when  charged  from  powerful 
electrical  machines,  were  not  perceptibly  different  from  those 
given  by  batteries  charged  from  the  pile.  He  found,  further, 
uiat  piles  which  consist  of  the  same  number  of  plates,  but 
of  different  diameters^  gave  equal  intensities  and  equal  shocks; 
but  that  those  made  of  larger  plates  are  considerably  mor^ 
powerful  in  fusing  metals. 


Dr.  BosTocK*s  Thecry  of  Galvanisnu 

» 
John  Bostock,  M.  D.  of  Great-Britain,  has  offered  the 
following  Galvanic  theory  :^-He  thinks  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  pile  of  Volta  may  all  be  easily  explained  by  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  the  following  postulates. 

1.  That  the  electric  fluid  is  always  generated  or  liberated 
when  a  metal,  or  any  oxvdable  substsmce,  i&  united  to  oxygen^ 

2.  That  the  electric  fluid  has  a  strong  attraction  for  hydro* 
gen. 

3.  That  when  the  electric  fluid,  in  passing  along  a  chaia 
€){  conductors,  leaves  an  oxydable  substance  to  be  conveyed 
through  water,  it  unites  itself  to  hydrogen,  from  which  it  is 
again  disengaged,  when  it  returns  to  the  oxydable  conductor* 

The  ^si  of  these  propositions  Dr.  Bostock  considers  as 
almost  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Fabroni,  Davy, 
and  Wollaston.  The  second  and  third  have  not  been  di- 
rectly established  by  experiment,  but  are  viewed  by  Dr.  Bo«» 
STOCK  as  highly  probable. 

Dr.  BosTocK  accounts  for  the  operations  carried  on  at 
the  end  of  the  wire,  in  the  interrupted  circuit,  as  discovered 
by  NiCHOJ^soN,  in  the  following  manner. 

As  the  current  of  the  electric  fluid  appears  to  pass  fronji 
ihe  zioc,  or  plus  end  of  the  apparatus,  to  the.  silyer  end,  i|: 

3M 
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IS  first  proper  to  ascertain  the  action  which  takes^  place  af 
the  zinc  end  of.  the  wire.  This  appears  to  be  the  diserigage- 
xnent  of  oxygen  in  a  concentrated  state,  by  which  the  wire 
itself,  whea  oxydable^  is  corroded,  but  which,  when  the 
wire  is  formed  of  a  peifect  metal,  is  disengaged  in  the  form 
of  oxygen  gas.  This  oxygen  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  in  which  tlie  wire  terminates,  in 
consequence  of  the  attraction  which  the  electric  fluid  pos* 
sesses  for  hydrogen,  and  its  incapacity  of  passing  through 
water  without  being  united  to  this  substance,  according  to 
die  second  and  third  postulates.  The  electiic  fluid,  thus  united 
to  hydrogen,  is  carried  to  the  other  point  of  the  wire,  where^ 
upon  entering  the  oxydable  conductor^  it  is  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  hydrogen  gas,  if  water  be  the  medium  of  communi-* 
cation.  If  a  solution  of  metallic  oxyd  be  employed,  it  unites 
*  with  the  oxyd,  and  reduces  it.  The  decomposition  of  water 
is,  therefore^  effected  at  the  zinc  point  alone,  though  the 
different  gases  which  compose  it  are  disengaged  at  each  of 
the  points;  and  the  process  wiH  continue  even  when  the 
points  terminate  in  two  different  portions  of  water,  as  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Davy,  provided  that  the  glasses  are  unit- 
ed by  a  conductor  which  is  not  oxydable. 

To  explain  the  operation  carried  on  in  the  body  of  the  pile 
itself,  Dr.  Bostock  says — 

.  In  tlie  construction  of  the  pile  there  are  two  pomts  which 
are  essential  to  its  action;  viz.  1.  That  the  electric  fluid  be 
disengaged;  and,  2.  That  it  be  confined  and  carried  forward 
in  one  direction,  so  as  to  be  concentrated  in  the  end  of  the 
apparatus.  The  first  object  is  evidendy  attained  by  the  oxy- 
dation  of  the  zinc,  or  other  oxydable  body  employed.  If 
both  sides  of  the  zinc  were  oxydated,  the  electric  fluid  would, 
indeed,  be  liberated,  but  it  would  be  immediately  dispersed, 
and  its  effects  could  not  be  observed.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  electric  matter  is  evolved,  it  is  immediately  attracted  by 
the  hydrogen,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  gene- 
xated  in  the  fluid  which  oxydates  the  metal ;  and  it  is  by  this 
means  conveyed  across  the  water  to  the  silver  plate,  whea 
two  metals  are  used,  or,  in  other  cases,  simply  to  the  oppo- 
site surface  of  the  oxy dating  substance.  The  electric  fluid 
then  enters  the  silver  plate,  and,  instant^y  passing  on  to  the 
contiguous  zinc  plate,  arrives  at  a  second  oxydating  sur&ce* 
The  same  series  of  events  that  have  been  describeji  is  here  re- 
peated, except  that  die  electric  fluid  being  in  some  degree  ac- 
cumulated in  the  metallic  plate,  is  disengaged  by  the  second 
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oxydatmg  sprface  in  larger  quantity,  and  in  a  more  con- 
centrated state  than  before.  By  ptirsuing  the  same  train  of 
operations,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  electric  matter  will  con- 
tinue to  be  accumulated  in  each  successive  pair  of  plates, 
until,  by  sufficient  repetition,  it  may  be  made  to  exist,  in  the 
zinc  end  of  the  pile,  in  any  assigned  degree  of  force, 

The  analogy  between  Galvanic  phenomena  and  many 
circumstances  connected  with  muscular  action,  and  other 
processes  of  vitality,  began,  several  years  ago,  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  many  who  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  science.  The  appearance  of  Galvanic  action  in 
living  animals,  such  as  the  Torpedo^  &c.  was  found  strongly 
to  confirm  this  impression.  Organized  beings  contain  all  the 
substances  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Galvanic  arrange- 
ments ;  and  chemical  changes  are  continually  going  on  ia 
different  parts  of  the  living  body,  which'  are  probably  con- 
nected with  variations  in  their  states  of  electricity.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  original  Galvanic  fact,  of 
tlie  production  of  piy^cular  contraction  when  the  influence 
w^s  applied,  and  the  dependence  of  irritability,  and  even  life, 
upon  the  oxygenation  6f  the  blood,  served  to  strengthen  the 
analogy. 

These  speculations  seem  to  have  beep  reduced  almost  to 
demonstration  by  some  recent  experiments.  Professor  Al- 
DiNi,  of  Bologna,  is  supposed  to  have  decisively  shown,  that 
a  vital  attraction  subsists  between  a  nerve  and  muscle.  The 
suspended  sciatic  nerves  of  a  frog,  after  detaching  the  spine, 
being  brought  near  the  intercostal  muscles  of  a  dog,  while 
the  assistant  who  held  the  frog,  with  his- other  hand,  touched 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  of  the  dog  (thus  forming  a  circle) ; 
In  this  situation  the  suspended  nerves  approached  and  came 
into  contact  with  the  muscle,  as  evidently  as  a  silken  thread 
15  attracted  by  sealing-wax,  But  a  still  more  important  fact 
was  that  of  exciting  contractions  by  making  a  circle  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  of  difTereat  aninials,  without  employing  any 
metallic  exciter  or  conductors.  JVl.  Circa  up  found  that 
the  coagulum  of  blood  recently  drawn  from  a  living  animaj 
is  susceptible  of  the  Galvanic  stimulus,  as  appeared  from  con^r 
tractiotis  evidently  excited  by  the  pile  of  Volt  a.  And  M, 
Garve  formed  a  kind  of  pile,  by  alternate  pieces  of  musclq 
and  brain,  with  the  intervention  or  pasteboard  or  cloth,  whicl^ 
produced,  in  some  small  degree,  similar  pheqom^q^  with  (hPSQ 
pf  the  ^ommoj^  pil?» 
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Identity  of  Electricity  and  Gahanism.  p.  SI. 

There  appears  Co  be  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  th^ 
Galvanic  and  electric  fluids  are  the  same,  dififering  in  the 
means  of  their  excitement,  and  in  the  modes  of  their  exhi«* 
bition.  Besides  the  evidence  arising  from  the  celebrated  ex<* 
I)eriment  of  Van  Marum,  in  which  a  large  electrical  bat- 
tery was  charged  by  a  single  contact  with  the  pile  of  Volta^ 
as  before  stated^  we  find,  among  the  Galvanic  phenomena, 
indications  of  the  plus  and  'minusy  or  the  negative  and  positive 
operation,  which  holds  so  important  a  station  among  the  doc«* 
trines  of  electricity;  we  find  also  the  electric  sparky  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  results,  on  employing  the  Condenser  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  Electrometer.  The  interesting  experiments  of 
Dr.  WoLLASTON,  before-mentioned,  tend  strongly  tothc  esta* 
blishment  of  this  point.  He  even  found  that,  when  common 
electricity  is  passed  through  water,  by  means  of  two  very  fine 
metallic  points,  chemical  changes  are  eflected  by  it,  similar 
to  those  occasioned  by  the  transmission  of  the  Galvanic  \i^ 
fiuence. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  th&t  the  most  able  experi^ 
menters  on  the  subject  of  Galvanism  are  as  unanimous  in 
considering  this  fluid  as  an  important  chemical  agent.-— 
^'  That  a  strong  chemical  action  takes  place  among  the  sub- 
Stances  composing  the  pile  of  Volta  is  clearly  proved,  since 
one  of  the  metals  is  always  oxydated,  and  the  saline  solu- 
tion employed  to  moisten  the  pasteboard  is  decomposed;  and 
that  this  action  is  intimately  connected  with  the  excitation  of 
the  electric  energy,  is  established  by  numerous  experiments. 
The  power  pf  the  apparatus  ceasing  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  or  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
azotic  or  hydrogen  gas,  strongly  illustrates  this  point.  When 
it  b  considered,  also,  that  the  apparatus  is  more  powerful  in 
oxygen  gas  than  in  the  atmospheric  air,  and  that  in  either 
the  oxygen  is  consumed ;  and  that  its  powers  are  much  in-* 
creased  when  the  water  in  contact  with  the  metal  holds 
in  solution  oxygen,  nitrous  gas,  diluted  nitric  or  muriatic 
ncid,  or  any  substance  which  either  aflbrds  oxygen  with 
facility,  or  promotes  the  oxydation  of  the  metal,  the  evidence 
of  strong  chemical  action  will  be  viewed  as  still  more  un* 
questionable.  The  power  of  the  Galvanic  series  or  column 
keems,  indeed,  to  be  proportioned  to  the  oxydation  of  th# 
metal  which  composes  it^  and  hence  it  may,  with  tnuch  pro* 
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tMLtiilityy  be  concluded^  that  it  is  to  this  chemical  action  that 
the  excitation  of  the  Galvanic  influence  is  owing/' 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
history  of  Galvanism,  especially  of  the  numerous  and  very 
interesting  experiments  and  discoveries  made  in  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  in  the  years  1801  and  1802,  will  do  well  tocon-^* 
•alt  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  1801,  Tilloch'j  Philos.  Mag. 
and  Nicholson'^  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy. 


Magnetism. 
Artificial  Magnets,  p.  33. 

'«  As  every  piece  of  iron  which  wad  made  magnetical  by 
the  touch  of  a  magnet  became  itself  a  magnet,  many  at^- 
tempts  were  made  to  improve  these  artificial  magnets,  but 
without  much  success,  till  ServingdoiT  Savery,  Esq.  of 
Great-Britain,  made  them  of  hardened  steel  bars^  which 
were  so  powerful,  that  one  of  them,  weighing  three  pounds 
averdupois,  would  lift  another  of  the  same  weight. 

**  After  this  Dr.  Gowin  Knight  made  very  successful 
experiments  on  this  subject,  which,  though  he  Kept  his  me- 
thod secret,  seems  to  have  excited  others  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion  to  magnetism.  About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Michel 
invented  an  equally  efiScacious  and  more  expeditious  way  of 
making  strong  artificial  magnets,  which  he  published  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1 750,  in  which  he  explained  his  method  of 
what  he  called  the  Double  Towch^  and  which,  since  Dr. 
Knight's  method  has  been  known,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
differei^t  from  it. 

"  This  method  of  rendering  bars  of  hardened  steel  mag- 
tietical,  consists  in  holding  vertically  two  or.  more  magnetic 
bars  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  with  their  opposite  poles 
▼«ry  near  each  other  (but,  nevertheless,  separated  to  a  small 
dbtance) :  these  are  to  be  slided  over  a  line  of  bars,  laid 
horizontally,  a  few  times  backward  and  forward. 

"  What  Mr.  Michel  proposed  by  this  method  was,  to  in- 
clude a  very  small  portion  of  the  horizontal  bars  intended  to 
be  made  magnetical,  between  the  joint  forces  of  two  or 
more  bars  alreaHy  magnetical,  and,  by  sliding  them  from 
tad  to  end,  every  part  of  the  line  of  bars  became  succes* 
sively  included ;  and  thus  bars,  possessed  of  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  magnetism  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a  vciy  few 
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limes  sliding  backwards  and  forwards,  make  the  other  one( 
much  more  magnetical  than  themselves,  which  are  then  to 
betaken  up  and  used  to  touch  the  former,  which  are  in  suc- 
cession to  be  laid  down  horizontally  in  a  line." — Botanic 
Garden^  Part  I.  Canto  ii,  p.  48,  note.  New- York  edit. 
.  Dr.  Knight's  method  of  making  artificial  magnets^  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  abovo-mentioned  note,  was 
as  follows:  He  reduced  iron  to  a  very  subtle  powder,^  made 
it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  moulded  the  composition  into  pieces 
of  a  convenient  form,  dried  them  before  a  moderate  fire^ 
and  then  imparted  to  them  the  magnetic  virtue,  by  placing 
them  between  the  extreme  ends  of  his  large  magazine  of  ar^ 
tificial  magnets,  for  a  few  seconds  or  more,  as  he  thought 
requisite. 

After  MicHELy  the  manufactory  of  artificial  magnets  re- 
ceived further  improvements  by  Mr.  Canton,  in  1756,  and 
by  Mt  Anth£AUM£,  in  1766. 


Magnetical  Theory  ^iEpiNus,  p.  3S. 

The  theory  of  this  celebrated  philosopher  of  St,  Peters- 
burgh  may  be  comprised  in  the  following  propositions. 

1 .  There  exists  a  substance  in  all  magnetic  bodies,  which 
may  be  called  the  magnetic  fluid ;  the  particles  of  which  re- 
pel each  other  with  a  force  decreasing  as  the  distances  in- 
crease. 

2.  The  particles  of  magnetic  fluid  attract  and  are  attracted 
by  the  particles  of  iron,  widi  a  force  that  varies  according  to 
the  same  law. 

3.  The  particles  of  iron  repel  each  other  according  to  the 
fame  law, 

4.  ^The  magnetic  fluid  moves,  without  ^py  considerable 
obstruction,  through  the  pores  of  iron  and  soft  steel :  but  it 
is  more  and  more  obstructed  in  its  motion  as  the  steel  is  tem- 
pered harder;  and  in  hard  tempered  steel,  and  in  the  ores  of 
iron,  it  is  moved  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

5.  When  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  contained  in  iron  is 
«uch  that  the  accumulated  attraction  of  a  particle  for  all  the 
iron  balances,  or  is  equal  to,  the  repulsion  of  all  the  fluid 
which  the  iron  contains,  the  quantity  may  be  said  to  be  the 
natural  quantity  of  the  iron,  which  may  then  be  said  to  be 
in  its  natural  state. 

S,  The  fiiagnetic  fluid  may  be  abstracted  from  one  ^nd  of 
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a  magnetic  b^,  and  constipated  in  tho  other,  and  on  this  de^ 
pends  the  exertion  of  its  force.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
densation and  motion  of  the  magnetic  fluid  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  ^mutatis  mutandtsj  in  the  opinion  of  this  phv- 
lospher,  as  the  electric  fluid  on  the  Franklinian  theory,  the 
motion  and  sensible  signs  of  which  depend  on  the  pltis  and 
minus  states,  or  the  deficiency  and  redundancy  of  die  same' 
fluid  in  different  bodies. 


Magnetical  Theory  of  M.  Prevost. 

Mr,  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Magnetic  Forces,  expresses  a  belief  that  there  are  two 
magnetic  Jiuids^  which,  by  their  union,  compose  a  thirds 
which  he  calls  combined  fluid.  These  two  fluids,  he  thinks^ 
are  both  elastic  like  air;  the  particles  of  each  attract  each 
other,  but  those  of  the  other  kind  most  strongly^  A  strong 
elective  attraction  of  the  combined  fluid  for  iron  decomposes 
part  of  the  fluid  in  the  iron,  and  each  of  its  ingredients  oc« 
cupies  opposite  ends  of  the  bar.  These  bars  then  approach  or 
recede,  according  as  the  near  ends  contain  a  different  or  the 
same  ingredient. — See  Essai  mr  POrigine  det  Fortes  Mag- 
neiijues.  1788. 


Chemical  Theory  of  Magnetism. 

Among  other  attempts  to  extend  the  bounds  of  Chemistry^ 
it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  place  the  magnetic  fluid  in  the 
list  of  its  subjects.  Accordingly,  several  writers  have  con- 
sidered this  fluid  as  a  chemical  agent,  and  explained  its  phe*- 
nomena  on  corresponding  principles.  Among  these,  Dr. 
Darwin,  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  his  Temple  of  Nature, 
{iroposes  the  following  hypothesis. 

1 .  Magnetism  coincides  with  electricity  in  so  many  im- 
portant points,  that  the  existence  of  two  magnetic  ethers,  as 
well  as  of  two  electric  ones,  becomes  highly  probable. 

2.  In  a  common  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  the  two  magnetic 
ethers  (which,  for  the  greater  ease  of  speaking,  may  be 
called  arctic  ether  and  antarctic  ether  J ,  exist  intermixed,  or 
in  their  neutral  state:  in  this  state,  like  the  two  electric  fluids, 
they  are  not  cognizablq  by  the  senses. 

3.  When  tliese  two  magnetic  ethers  are  separated  from* 
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mitted  to  attend  this  part  of  the  usual  course  of  instructioiiy 
for  which  he  manifested  a  particular  predilection. 

A  1772  or  1773,  young  Thompson  went  to  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  settled  in  a  town  called  Rumford,  at  that  time  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  afterwards,  by  a 
new  territorial  arrangement,  assigned  to  New-Hampshire,  and 
now  called  Concord.  Here  he  married  a  widow,  of  the  name 
of  RoLFE,  with  whom  he  received  a  large  fortune.  In  1775 
he  went  to  England,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Georoe  Germaine,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  whom  he  so  far  recommended  himself  as  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  first  clerks  in  his  o£Sce.  When  his  Lordship 
went  out  of  office  he  still  exerted  his  influence  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  obtained  for  him  a  Colonel's  commis* 
•ion.  With  this  commission,  towards  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  he  came  to  New-York,  with  the  view  of  raising 
a  regiment  of  loyalists ;  but  the  regiment  was  never  com* 
pieted;  he  was,  however,  still  active  in  the  service  of  the 
King,  and,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  he  returned  to 
England. 

Here  the  proofs  of  his  activity,  enterprise,  and  philosophic 
acuteness,  and  particularly  of  his  taste  for  improvements  in 
military  affairs,  were  so  numerous,  that  he  began  to  attract 
more  public  attention  than  before,  and  offers  were  made  to 
bim  of  preferment  in  foreign  service.  He  at  length  accepted 
a  flattering  invitation  given  to  him  by  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Bavariay  and  went  into  his  service  in  1784.  By  this  Prince 
he  was  made  Lieutenant-General  of  horse,  and  soon  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  introducing  a  new  system  of 
order,  discipline  and  economy  among  the  troops  under  his 
command.  He  remained  a  number  of  years  in  fiavaria, 
where  he  was  much  distinguished  by  his  successful  exertions  to 
destroy  mendicity,  and  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
^r^d,  by  a  variety  of  improvements  highly  favourable  to  ma- 
nufactures, economy  and  humanity.  On  leaving  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elector  he  was  created  a  Count;  his  title  being 
taken,  by  his  own  choice,  from  the  name  of  the  town  in 
America  in  which  he  had  for  some  time  resided. 

Count  Rum  FORD  has  chiefly  resided,  for  a  number  of 

i^ears  past,  in  Great-Britain,  where  he  has  been  so  much  ce- 
ebrated  for  his  experiments,  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
military,  economical,  and  chemical  science,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  his  merits.  Besides  the  new  light 
which  he  threw  on  the  subject  of  gunnery^  before  men-* 
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tioned,  the  friends  of  science  and  humanity  are  indebted  to 
him  for  improved  pjethods  of  constructing  Chimnies  and 
Staves;  for  important  discoveries  and  improvements* relative 
to  cookery  :and  (dinient ;  for  curious  and  highly  interesting 
experiments  on  heat,  &p.  &c#  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  ge^ 
netally  agreed,  that  he  stands  in  the  first  class,  if  not  at  the 
head^  of  9II  the  practical^  and  particularly  the  economical  phi- 
losophers, now  living. 

He  was  knighted  by  the  King  pf  Great-Britain  in  1 784> 
^nd  has  received  many  honourable  testimonies  of  public  and 
private  respect  in  that  country.  His  CMaly  child^  ^  daughter, 
now  resides  in  the  town  of  Boston. 


Pneumatics, 

Prince-s  Air-Pump.  p.  45. 

The  improvement  on  Smeaton's  Air-pump,  by  the  Rer, 
Dr.  Prince,  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice,  and  of  much  praise.  Good  judges  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  most  simple,  convenient,  and  powerful 
of  aU  the  different  kinds  of  this  machine  now  in  use.  A 
distinct  account,  however,  of  the  several  points  of  which 
^his  improvement  consists  would  lead  to  a  minuteness  and  ex- 
tent of  detail  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  limits  of  thi$ 
note.  The  author  regrets  that  this  circumstance  prevents  his 
iittempting  to  esfhibit  the  merits  of  Dr.  Prinp^'s  machine, 

JSioUoons.  p.  45. 

In  17J29,  Bartholomew  Gusmao,  a  Jesuit,  of  Lisbon^ 
caused  an  aerostatic  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  bird^  to  be 
constructed,  and  made  it  to  ascend,  by  means  of  a  fire  kin«- 
41ed  under  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  spectators.  Unfortunately,  in  rising,  it  strucj: 
figainst  a  cornice,  was  torn,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
inventor  proposed  renewing  his  experiment,  but  the  peopl^ 
had  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  sorcerer,  and  {ag 
i^ithdffiw  into  Spi^in,  -where  he  died  in  ^n  hospital, 
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Sttam-Enginesi  p.  47. 

^*  The  expansive  force  of  steam-was  known,  in  some  deN> 
gree,  to  the  ancients.  Hero,  of  Alexandria,  describes  an 
l^jplication  of  it  to  produce  a  rotative  motion  by  the  re-actiott 
of  steam  issuing  from  a  q^re  mounted  upon  an  axis,  through 
two  small  tubes  bent  into  tangents,  and  issuing  from  the  op^ 
{>osite  sides  of  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  sphere;  the  sphere 
-fn^  supplied  with  steam  by  a  pipe  communicating  with  a  pan 
of  boiling  Water,  and  entering  the  sphere  at  one  of  its  poles. 

"  A  French  writer,  about  the  year  1630,  describes  a  me* 
thod  of  raising  water  to  the  upper  part  of  a  house,  by  filling 
a  chamber  with  steam,  and  suffering  it  to  condense  of  itself; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  mere  theory,  as  his  method  was 
scarcely  practicable  as  he  describes  it.     In  1655,  the  Mar-. 

Juis  Qt  Worcester  mentions  a  method  of  raising  water  by 
re,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions ;  but  he  seems  only  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  expansive  force,  and  not  to  have  known 
the  advantages  arisingfrom  condensing  the  steatnby  an  mjec* 
tion  of  cold  water.  This  latter  and  most  important  improve^ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Capt.  Savery,  some  timo 
prior  to  the  year  1698,  for  in  that  year  his  patent  for  the 
tise  of  that  invention  was  confirmed-  by  act  of  parltament* 
This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduce!  ' 
the  machine  to  practicej  and  exhibited  it  in  a  useful  fprmi 
This  method  consisted  only  in  expelling  the  air  from  a  vessel 
by  steam,  and  condensing  the  steam  by  an  injection  of  odd 
water,  which  making  a  vacuum,  the  pressure  of  the  atmo&» 
phere  forced  the  water  to  ascend  into  the  steam-vessel  through 
a  pipe  of  24  to  26  feet  higli,  and  by  the  admission  of  dense 
Uteam  from  the  boiler,  forcing  the  water  in  the  steam-vessel 
to  ascend  to  the  height  desired,  This  construction  waa  de-? 
ftctive^  because  it  required  very  strong  vessels  to  resist  thft 
force  of  the  *t?eam,  and  because  an  enormous  quantity  of 
4steam  was  condensed  by  cotriing  in  contact  with  the  coW  wa* 
\et  in  the  steand-vessd. 

"  About,  or  soon  after  that  tiniie,  M.  Papin  attempted  a 
-(?teara-engine  on  similar  principles,  but  rather  more  defective 
'Ai  its  construction. 

"  The  next  improvement  was  made  very  soon  afterwards 
by  Messrs.  Nev/comen  a(id  CawleY,  of  Dartmouth:  it 
consisted  in  employing  for  the  steam-vessel  a  hollow  cylinder, 
shut  at  bottoni  and  open  at  top,  furnished  with  a  pis^ton  slid-^ 
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kig  easily  up  and  down  in  it,  and  made  tight  by  oakum  or 
fattmp,  and  covered  with  water.  This  piston  is  suspended  ty 
dtmxa  from  one  end.  of  a  beam,  moveable  upon  an  axis  in 
the  middle  of  its  length :  to  the  other  end  of  diis  beam  are 
suspended  the  pump-rods. 

**  The  danger  of  bursting  the  vessels  was  avoided  in  thil 
machine;  as,  however  high  die  water  was  to  be  raised,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  increase  the  density  of  the  steam^  bni 
only  to  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

^^  Another  advantage  ^as,  that  the  cylinderi  not  being 
made  so  cold  as  in  Saveuy's  method,  much  less  «team  Was 
lost  in  filling  it  after  each  condensation* 

*^  The  machine^  however,  still  remained  imperfect,  for 
the  cold  water  thrown  intp  the  cylinder  acquired  heat  from 
the  steam  it  condensed,  and  being  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of 
air,  it  produced  steam  itself,  which)  in  part,  resisted  the  ac^^ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  piston ;  were  this  remedied  by 
throwing  in  more  cold  water,  the  destruction  of  steam  in  the 
next  filling  of  tlte  cylinder  would  be  proportionally  increased* 
It  has,  therefore,  in  practice,  been  found  advisable  not  m 
load  these  engmes  with  columns  of  water  weighing  tt¥&t6 
than  seven  pounds  for  each  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the 
piston.  The  bulk  of  water,  when  converted  into  sieam,  re* 
mained  unknown,  until  Mr.  J.  Watt,  then  of  G^afigoWj 
in  1764,  determined  it  to.be  about  1800  times  more  rare  than 
water.  It  soon  occurred  to  Mr.  Watt,  that  a  perfect  en- 
gine would  be  that  in  which  no  steam  should  be  condensed 
in  filling  the  cylinder,  and  in  which  the  steam  should  be  so 
porfecdy  cooled  as  to  produce  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum. 

^^  Mr.  Watt  having  ascertained  tlie  degree  of  heat  in 
which  water  boiled  in  vacuo,  and  under  progressive  degrees 
of  pressure,  and  instructed  by  Dr.  Black's  discovery  of  la« 
tent  heat,  having  calculated  the  quantity  of  cold  water  ne« 
cessary  to  condense  certain  quantities  of  steam  so  far  as  tdi 
produce  the  exhaustion  required,  he  made!  a  communicatioti 
from  the  cylinder  to  a  cold  vessel  previously  exhausted  of  air 
and  water,  into  which  the  steam  rushed,  by  its  elasticity, 
mnd  became  hnmediately  condensed*  He  then  adapted  a  co« 
vet  to  the  cylinder,  and  admitted  steam  above  the  piston  to 
press  it  down  instead  of  air,  and  instead  of  applying  water^ 
4ie  used  oil  or  grease  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  oakum,  and  to 
lubricate  the  cylinder. 

"  He  next  applied  a  pump  to  extract  the  injection  water, 
the  condensed  steam,  and  the  aur,  from  the  condensing  vessel, 
every  stroke  of  the  engine* 
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**  To  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  by  the  contact  of 
the  external  air,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  case  containing  steam, 
which  he  again  protected  by  a  covering  of  matters  wliich 
ccHiduct  heat  slowly. 

'<  This  construction  presented  an  easy  means  of  regulating 
the  power. of  the  engine,  for  the  steam  being  the  acting 
power,  as  the  pipe  which  admits  it  from  the  boiler  is  more 
or  less  opened,  a  greater,  or  smaller  quantity  can  enter  during 
the  time  of  a  stroke,  and,  consequently,  the  engine  can  act 
with  exactly  the  necessary  degree  of  energy. 

^^  Mn  Watt  gained  a  patent  for  his  engine  in  1768,  but 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  desi^s  was  delayed  by  othei! 
avocations  till  1775,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Boul- 
TON,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  numerous  experiments 
were  made,  on  a  large  scale,  by  their  united  ingenuity,  and 
great  improvements  added  to  the  machinery,  and  an  act  of 
parliament  obtained  for  the  prolongation  of  their  patent  for 
twenty-five  years :  they  have,  since  that  time,  drained  many 
of  the  deep  mines  in  Cornwall,  which,  but  for  the  happy 
miion  of  such  genius,  must  immediately  have  ceased  to  work. 
One  of  these  engines  works  a  pump  of  eighteen  inches  dia* 
meter,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  fathom,  of  600  fi^t  high, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  strokes,  of  seven  feet  long  each, 
in  a  minute,  and  that  with  one  fifth  part  of  the  coals  which 
a  common  engine  would  have  taken  to  do  the  same.  work. 
The  power  of  this  engine  may  be  easier  comprehended,  by 
jaying,  that  it  raised  a  weight  equal  to  81,000  pounds,  eighty 
&et  high,  in  a  minute,  which  is  equal  to  the  combined  ac* 
tion  of  two  hundred  good  horses.     In  Newcomen's  en* 

S'  ic  this  would  have  xequired  a  cylinder  of  the  enormous 
meter  of  120  inches,  or  ten  feet ;  but  as  in  this  engine  of 
Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Boulton  the  steam  acts,  and  a  vacuum 
is  made,  alternately  above  and  below  the  piston,  the  power 
exerted  is  double  to  what  the  same  cylinder  would  otherways 
produce,  and  is  further  augmented  by  an  inequality  in  the 
length  of  the  two  ends  of  the  lever. 

"  These  gentlemen  have  also,  by  other  contrivances,  api- 
plipd  their  engines  to  the  turning  of  mills  for  almost  every 
purpose,  of  which  that  great  pile  of  machinery,  the  Albion 
Mill,  is  a  well-known  instance.  Forges,  slitting-mills,  and 
other  great  works,  are  erected  where  nature  has  furnished  no 
running  water,  and  future  times  may  boast  that  this  grand 
and  useful  engine  was  invented  and  perfected  in  our  owq 
country.*' — Botanic  Garden^  Pait  i.  p.  154.  New-York  edit,- 
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Sounds  in  different  Gases,  p.  50* 

That  the  different  gases  have  diflFerent  degrees  of  power  ia 
die  propagation  of  sound,  both  with  respect  to  intensity  and 
tone,  has  been  known  since  the  year  1786,, about  which 
time  Dr.  Priesti-ey,  and  Professor  Perolle,  of^Turin, 
instituted  a  set  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  which  they 
substantially  agreed.  Since  that  time  Professor  J  acqu in,  of 
Vienna,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Chladni,  undertook  a  new 
course  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of 
ibis  subject.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  so  dif- 
ferent, and  even  contradictory,  when  compared  with  the 
former,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  truth  lies. 


Optics. 

Achromatic  Telescope,  p.  54. 

It  appears  that  Dolland  was  not  the  first  person  who 
invented  Achromatic  glasses.  As  early  as  1729,  Chester 
More  Hall,  Esq.  of  More-IIally  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  South-Britain,  as  appears  by  his  papers,  considering  the 
different  humours  of  the  eye,  imagined  they  were  placed  so 
as  to  correct  the  different  refrangibility  of  light.  He  theti 
conceived,  that  if  he  could  £nd  substances  having  such  pro- 
perties as  he  supposed  these  humours  might  possess,  he  should 
be  enabled  to  construjpt  an  object  glass  that  would  show  ob- 
jects colourless.  After  many  experiments,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  these  properties  in  two  different  kinds  of  glass; 
and  by  forming  lenses  made  of  such  glass,  and  making  them 
disperse  the  rays  of  light  in  contrary  directions,  he  succeeded. 
About  1733  he  completed  several  achromatic  object  glasses, 
(though  he  did  not  give  them  this  name)  that  bore  an  aper- 
ture of  more  than  two  and  an  half  inches,  though  the  focal 
length  did  not  exceed  twenty  inches.  One  of  these  glasses, 
which,  in  1790,  was  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone  Place,  London,  has  been  ex- 
amined by  several  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  the  present 
Achromatic  glasses. 

•   In  the  trial  at  Westminster-Hall,  about  the  patent  for  mak- 
ing Achromatic  Tdescopci,  Mr.  Hall  was  allowed  to  'be 
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the  inventor;  but  Lord  Mansfield  observed,  "  that  it  was 
not  the  person  who  locked  up  his  invention  in  his  scrutoire 
that  ought  to  profit  by  a  patent  for  such  invention,  but  he 
who  brought  it  forth  for  the  benefirof  the  public.'* 

That  Mr.  Ayscough,  optician,  on  Ludgate*Hill,  was  in 
possession  of  one  of  Mr.  Hallos  Achromatic  Telescopes  in 
1714,  is  a  fact  m^spatMc.—GentlefMn*sMagazine9  vol.  ]x. 
Vdxt  IL  for  1790,  p.  890,  &c. 

A  new  method  of  constructing  Achromatic  Telescopes  was 
invented,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Professor  Blair,  of  Edin* 
bvrgh.  This  metnod  consists  in  the  use  of  one  or  moxc^fiuid 
mediumSj  of  which  the  dispersive  powers,  being  opposed  to 
each  other,  not  only  correct  the  focal  irregularities  of  the 
extreme  rays  of  the  Newtonian  Spectrum,  but  likewise  those 
near  the  middle ;  to  which  former  opticians  had  little,  if  at 
all  attended.  From  some  unknown  cause,  however,  this 
kind  of  achromatic  telescope  has  not  been  niuch  used.  Fort 
a  further  account  of  it,  see  the  Transactions  of  the  Rcn/al 
Society  of  Edinburgh^  vol  iiit 


Telegraph,  p.  56. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Grout,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1799,  in- 
vented a  Telegraph  on  a  plan  which  is  said  to  be  essentially 
different  from  any  now  in  use  in  Europe.  It  has  been  for 
9ome  time  in  operation  between  Boston  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, at  which  distance  (90  miles)  Mr.  Grout  has  asked 
ft  question  and  received  an  answer  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 


Astronomy. 

Newton,  p.  58. 

Among  the  honours  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  as  none  of  the  least,  that  the  immortal  New- 
ton lived  the  last  27  years  of  his  life,  and  closed  his  glorious 
career  in  this  age.  The  character  of  this  stupendous  Genius 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  details  on  the  subject  in  this 
place;  but  as  his  name  so  frequently  occurs  in  these  volumes, 
and  especially  in  the  section  on  Astronomy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  compress  into  a  few  lines  the  following  facts  and 
dates  concerning  him. — He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
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year  1642.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  A.  B.  in  1664,  and  A.  M.  in  1668.  He 
had  made  some  of  his  greatest  discoveries,  and  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  Principia  and  his  Optics^  before  he  was 
24  years  of  age.  He  was  made  Warden  of  the  Mint  in  1696, 
and  Master  of  that  institution  in  1699,  which  ofEce  he  held 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1727,  in  the  85th  year  of 
his  age.  He  received  the  honour  of  kmghthaod  from  Queen 
Anne,  in  1705. 


New  Planets,  p.  63. 

Since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  two  new  Planets 
have  been  discovered.  The  first  was  discovered  January  1, 
1801,  by  M.  PiAzzi,  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  It  is  called  by 
fhe  discoverer  Ceres^  but  by  his  brother  astronomers  Piazzu 
The  second  was  discovered  on  the  28th  of  March,  1 802,  by 
M«  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  and  is  called  by  him  Pallas^  but 
ochers  attach  to  it  the  name  of  Olbers. 

The  Planet  Piazzi  (or  Ceres)  revolves  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  It  is  not,  apparently,  larger  than  a  fixed  star  of 
the  eighth  magnitude.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  th» 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  about  10  dcg.  36  min.  57  sec.  and  the 
time  of  its  periodical  revolution  is  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days,  i 

The  Planet  Olbers  (or  Pallas)  also  revolves  in  the  wide 
space  between  Mars. and  Jupiter.  It  differs  very  little  in  ap- 
pearance from  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude.  The  inclination 
of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  35  deg.  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  obliquity,  which  shows  that  the  Zodiac 
must  be  considerably  enlarged,  if  we  continue  to  distinguish 
by  that  name  the  zone  in  the  heavens  in  which  all  the  planets 
perform  their  revolutions.  The  period  of  its  revolution  is 
fouik  years,  eight  months,  and  three  days. 

The  orbits  of  these  two  planets  are  nearer  together  thaa 
those  of  any  others  in  our  system.  In  its  distance  from  the 
Sun  Piazzi  varies  from  21  to  25,  and  Olbers  from  27  to  28, 
taking  the  distance  of  the  earth  as  the  standard,  and  estimat- 
ing it  at  ]  0.  . 

In  observing  the  phenomena,  and  in  calculating  the  eIe-» 
ments  of  these  planets,  besides  the  discoverers,  Herschell, 
De  la  Lande,  Delambre,  and  Burckhardt,  have  par-. 
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V 

ticalarly  distinguished  themselves. — Mr.  Herschell  pr(v 
poses  to  designate  these  celestial  bodies,  for  the  present,  bj 
the  term  *^  Asteroids." 


Catalogues  of  Stars,  p.  65. 

Catalogues  of  Stars  are  of  two  kinds,  either  as  collected, 
.into  certain  figures  called  Constellations^  or  according  to  their 
right  ascensionSy  or,  in  oiher  words,  according  to  0eir  order 
in  passing  over  the  meridian. 

The.  first  specimen  of  this  latter  kind  of  Catalogue,  that  is, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  right  ascensions,  was  that  pub* 
Ixshed  by  De  la  Catlle,  in  1755.  It  contains  the  right 
ascensions  and  declinations  of  307  stars,  adapted  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1750.  In  1757  the  same  great  astro- 
nomer published  his  Astronomia  Fundamental  containing  a 
catalogue  of  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  398  stars. 
And  in  1763,  the  year  after  his  death,  was  published  the 
Caelum  Austrak  SteUiJerum^  also  by  the  same  author,  coft* 
taining  a  catalogue  of  the  places  of  1942  stars. 

In  tht  Nautical  Almanack  for  1773  is  given  a  catalogue 
of  387  stars,  in  right  ascension,  declination,  longitude,  and  la-» 
titude,  derived  from  the  observations  of  the  celebrated  Dr* 
Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Great-Britain;  adapted  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1760. 

In  1775  was  published  i  catalogue,  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Tobias  Mayer,  containing  the  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  998  stars,  which  may  be  occulted  by  the 
Moon  and  Planets,  adjusted  to  the  year  1756. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  ^*  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,"  pub- 
lished in  1776,  Dr  Maskelyne,  the  present  Astronomer 
Royal,  has  giyen  a  catalogue  of  the  places  of  34  principal 
stars,  in  right  ascension,  and  north  polar  distance;  adapted 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770. 

In  1782,  M.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  published  a  very  extensive 
catalogue  of  5058  stars,  collected  from  the  observations  of 
Flamstead,  Bradley,  Hevelius,  Mayer,,  De  la 
Caille,  Messier,  Monnier,  D'Arquier,  and  other 
astronomers;  all  adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780, 
and  accompanied  with  a  celestial  Atlas,  or  set  of  maps  of  the 
constellations,  engraved  in  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
jnanher. 
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To  these  may  be  added  Dr.  H£Rsch£ll*s  catalogue  of 
double  stars,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1782  and  1783;  Mz^uiL^'^s  nebula  and  clusters  of  stars,  pub- 
lished in  the  Connoissance  des  Temps  for  1784 ;  and  Her-  ^ 
schell's  catalogue  of  the  same  kind,  given  in  the  Philoso- 
phtcal  Transactions  for  1786. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Zach,  of  Gotha,  annexed  to  his  Tabuke 
Moiuum  Solis  a  new  catalogue  of  the  principal  fixed  stars, 
from  bis  own  observations,  made  iQ  the  years  1787,  1788, 
1789,  1790.  This  catalogue  contains  ^e  right  ascensions 
and  declinations  of  381  principal  stars;  adapted  to  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  year  1800. 

But  all  these  catalogues  yield,  both  in  extent  and  value,  iq 
that  of  the  De  Lalandes,  whose  diligence,  skill,  and  per- 
severance, in  this  department  of  astronomical  observation,  do 
ihem  tbc  highest  bopour. — SuppUnient  to  the  Encyclopedia. 


HerscheLl's  Construction  of  the  Heax^ens,  He.  p.  66.  ? 

Tnis  celebrated  Astronomer  has  given  aLM^.&ubhmejnd 
curious  Recount  of  the  Construction  of  the  SlSv^Tz^y/illiTbis  . 
ciiscovery  of  sonie  tl^ousands  of  nebula ^  or  cj^ikSs  of  stars; 
many  ot  which  are  much  larger  collections  of  stars  than  all 
those  put  together  which  are  visible  to  our  naked  eyes,  added 
to  those  which  rorm  the  galaxy,  or  milky  zone  which  sur* 
rounds  us.  He  observes,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  those  clus- 
ters of  stars  there  are  proportionally  fewer  stars  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  heavens;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  they  have 
attracted  each  other,  on  the  supposition  that  infinite  space  was 
at  first  equally  sprinkled  with  them.  Mr.  Herschell  thjnks 
he  has  further  shown,  that  the  whole  sidereal  system  is  grar 
dually  moving  round  some  centre,  which  may  be  an  opaqu^ 
mass  of  matter*    3ee  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxix. 


Astronomical  Records  in  Egypt,  p.  68, 

ProfesscH'  Testa,  of  Rome,  has  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Religion  there,  a  memoir  written  by  him,  in  which  he  proves, 
in  the  most  evident  manner^  that  the  Zodiais,  lately  disco- 
vered in  Egypt,  have  not  that  antiquity  which  some  pretend 
to  give  them,  and,  consequently,  that  they  prove  nothing 
i|;aio$t  the  chronology  ot   Moses.    I^c  asseru  th^t  tb^ 
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Egyptians  were  not  acquaunted  with  the  motion  of  the  fixed 
stars  in  longitude,  and  that  Hipparchus  was  the  first  who 
discovered  it.  Hipparchus,  the  astronomer  here  alluded  to, 
was  a  native  of  Nicea,  and  flourished  about  the  year  1 29 
before  Jesus  Christ.  Professor  Testa  remarks  also,  that 
the  Zodiac  of  Dindora  is  found  in  a  temple  of  Grecian  archie 
tecture,  which  bears  the  name  of  Tiberius  ;  that  this  temple 
not  being  two  thousand  years  pld,  the  Zodiac  discovered  in 
it  cannot  have  existed  above  four  thousand;  that  in  these 
Zodiacs  is  seen  the  sign  of  Librii,  a  constellation  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  a  certaip  class  of  philosophers  will  not  derive  from  the  dis» 
covery  of  these  2^odiacs  that  advantage  which  they  expected. 


Invention  of  the  Suadrant  by  Godfrey,  p.  71. 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  above-mentioned  page,  that  the  cele- 
brated instrument  called  the  Sluadranty  which  bears  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hadley,  and  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  him 
as  the  inventor,  was  really  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  God- 
frey, of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to 
give  the  reader  some  account  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  above  assertion  was  made. 

The  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  information  on  both  these 
points,  which  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain,  is  presented 
in  the  following  letters,  extracted  from  the  American  Maga* 
zine,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1158.  Two  of 
these  letters  are  written  by  James  Logan,  Esq.  the  distin- 
guished classic  scholar  and  botanist  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  several  parts  of  this  work.  For  furnishing  him 
with  accurate  copies  of  these  documents,  the  author  is  indebted 
to  his  friend  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  long  distinguished  for  his  researches 
in  various  departments  of  American  history,  and  who  has  pro- 
biably  amassed  a  larger  store  of  curious  relics  and  facts  relat- 
ing to  this  extensive  subject,  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
United  States. 

From  the  American  Magazine  for  Jvlyi  1758,  p.  475. 

To  the  Proprietors  J  He. 
Gentlemen, 
All  civilized  states  have  thought  it  their  honour  to  have 
men  of  great  bgenuity  bom  or  bred  among  them.    Many 
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cities  of  ancient  Greece  had  long  and  sharp  contentions  for 
the  honour  of  Homer's  birth-place.  And  in  later  times  vo- 
lumes have  been  written  in  Europe^  in  disputing  which  city 
had  the  true  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  mankind  should  be  so  gene* 
rally  eager  in  this  respect,  since  nothing  redounds  more  to 
the  honour  of  any  state  than  to  have  it  said  that  some  science 
of  general  utility  to^  mankind  was  invented  or  improved  by 
them.  Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  the  true  author  of 
many  an  useful  invention,  either  by  accident  or  fraud,  loses 
the  credit  thereof,  and,  from  age  to  age,  it  passes  in  the 
name  of  another.  Thus  it  happened,  heretofore,  to  Colum- 
bus and  many  others ;  and  thus  also  it  has  happened  to  a  native 
of  Philadelphia. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey,  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  us 
here,  was  the  real  inventor  of  that  very  useful  instrument 
called  Hadley*s  Quadrant  or  Octant.  To  him  the  merit  is 
due,  and  to  his  posterity  the  profit  ought  to  belong.  This 
will  fully  appear  from  die  three  following  genuine  letters, 
which,  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  think  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  your  Magazine,  in  order  to  restore,  as  far  as*" 
possible,  the  credit  of  that  invention  to  our  city,  and  to  the 
posterity  of  Mr.  Godfrey.  How  he  came  to  be  deprived 
of  it  may  be  made  a  question  by^  some.  I  answer  that  Mr. 
Godfrey  sent  the  instrument  to  be  tried  at  sea  by  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  an  ingenious  navigator,  in  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica^  who  showed  it  to  a  Captam  of  a  ship  there  just 
going  for  England^  by  which  means  it  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Hadley,  though,  perhaps,  without  his  being 
told  the  name  of  the  real  inventor.  This  fact  is  sufficiently 
known  to  many  seamen  and  others  yet  alive  in  this  city;  and 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  letters,  written 
;ibout  that  time.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  world, 
whether,  after  perusing  the  letters,  they  ought  not,  in  justice, 
to  call  that  instrument,  for  the  future,  Godfrey's,  and  not 
Hadley's  Quadrant. 

To  Dr.  Edmund  Halley.* 

Esteemed  Friend, 
The  discovery  of  the  Longitude  having,  of  late  years,  cm- 
ployed  the  thoughts  of  many,  and  the  world  now  expecting, 

•  An  introductory  paper,  which  I  have  not  transcribed,  not  thinking 
it  important,  mentions  this  letter  as  No.  435  in  the  Pbilosopbical  Trans- 
actions,  and  entitled  an  "  Account  of  Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey's  Improve  - 
ment  of  Davis's  Quadrant  transferred  to  the  Mariner's  Bow."       £.  H. 
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from  thy  great  saeacity  and  industcy,  some  advances  towards 
ity  far  exceeding  all  former  attempts,  from  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  to  the  ascertaining  of  which  thy  labours  have  so  long 
and  happily  been  directed ;  the  following  notice,  I  hope,  will 
neither  be  thought  unseasonable,  nor  prove  unacceptable. 
That  the  success  of  this  method  depends  on  finding  the  Moon's 
true  place  for  one  meridian  by  calculation,  and  for  another  by 
observation,  I  think  is  generally  allowed;  the  first  of  which 
being  depended  on  from  thy  great  genius,  what  remains  is 
some  certain  method  for  observation,  practicable  on  that  un- 
certain element,  the  sea.  In  order  to  this,  thy  predecessor  at 
Greenwich^  if  I  mistake  not,  for  some  years,  published  his 
calculations  for  the  moon's  future  appulse  to  the  fixed  stars, 
which  would  save  all  observation,  but  that  of  a  glass;  but 
these  not  often  happening,  and  the  moon  often  havmg  a  con- 
siderable parallax  when  they  did,  that  project  dropt. 

For  finding  her  place  by  taking  her  greater  distances  from 
stars,  the  fore-staff  or  cfoss-stafF  cannot  be  exact  enough: 
and  Quadrants,  Sextants,  &c.  with  two  Telescopes,  are  im*- 
practicable  at  sea. 

Dr.  Biester's  late  proposal  for  taking  the  difference  of 
rad.  ascension  between  the  moon  and  a  star,  if  that  should 
prove  practicable  with  sufficient  exactness,  would  undoubtedly 
answer  the  intention  of  all  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
moon,  if  her  place  were  taken  on  or  near  the  meridian.  But 
to  keep  the  arch  of  this  instrument  in  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor, and,  at  the  same  time,  view  two  objects  of  unequal  al- 
titudes, and  considerable  distance  from  each'  other,  by  the 
edges  of  two  sights,  with  the  necessary  accuracy,  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  easy  in  practice  as  he  would  have  it  believed. 

I  shall,  therefore,  here  presume,  from  thy  fevour  shown 
me  in  England,  in  1724,  to  communicate  an  invention  that, 
whether  it  answer  the  end  or  not,  will  be  allowed,  I  believe, 
to  deserve  thy  regard.     I  have  it  thus: 

A  young  man,  bom  in  this  country,  Thomas  Godfrey 
by  name,  by  trade  a  glazier,  who  had  no  other  education 
than  to  learn  to  read  ^nd  write,  with  a  little  common  arith- 
metic, haviqg,  in  his  apprenticeship  with  a  very  poor  man 
of  that  trade,  accidentally  met  with  a  mathematical  book, 
took  such  a  fatKy  to  the  study,  that,  by  the  natural  strength 
of  his  genius,  without  any  instructor,  he  soon  tnade  himself 
master  of  that,  and  of  every  other  of  the  kind  he  could  bor- 
row or  procure  in  English;  and  finding  there  was  morf 
(0  bp  had  in  Latin  books,  under  all  imaginable  discourage? 
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mantSy  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  that  language,  till  he 
could  pretty  well  understand  an  author  on  these  subjects;  after 
which,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  him,  to  my 
knowledge,  hexame  to  borrow  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prin" 
cipia  of  me.  Inquiring  of  him  hereupon  who  he  was,  I  was 
indeed  astonished  at  his  request;  but  after  a  little  discourse,  he 
soon  became  welcome  to  that  or  any  other  book  I  had.  This 
young  man,  about  eighteen  months  since,  told  me  he  had 
for  some  time  been  thinking  of  an  instrument  for  taking  the 
distances  of  stars  by  reflecting  speculums,  which  he  believed 
might  be  of  service  at  sea ;  and  not  long  after  he  showed  me 
a  common  sea  Quadr^ant,  to  which  he  had  fitted  two  pieces 
of  looking-glass  in  such  i.  manner  as  brought  two  stars,  at 
almost  any  distance,  to  coincide  ;  the  one  by  a  direct,  the 
other  by  a  reflected  ray,  so  that  the  eye  could  take  them  both 
together  as  joined  in  one,  while  a  moving  labd  or  index  on 
the  graduated  arch  marked  exactly  half  their  distance:  fori 
need  not  say  that  the  variations  of  the  angles  of  reflection 
from  two  speculums  are  double  to  the  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  their  planes,  and  therefore  gives  but  half  the  angle  or 
arch  of  the  distance,  which  is  the  only  inconveniency  that 
appears  to  me  to  attend  this.  But  as  it  may  be  made  so  sim* 
pie,  easy  and  light,  as  npt  to  be  much  more  unwieldy  or 
unmanageable,  though  of  a  considerable  length,  than  a  single 
telescope  of  the  same,  that  inconveniency  will  be  abundantly 
compensated. 

The  description  of  it,  as  he  proposes  it,  and  has  got  one 
made,  is  nearly  thus,  which  he  is  willing  I  should  communi* 
cate  to  thee,  if  possibly  it  may  be  of  service. 

To  a  straight  ruler  or  piece  of  wood,  A  B,  of  about  three 
inches  in  breadth,  and  from  40  to  45  in  length  (or  of  any 
other  that  may  be  thought  convenient),  with  a  suitable  thick- 
ness, an  arch  or  limb,  A  C,  of  about  30  degrees  to  the  ra- 
dius, K  L,  is  to  be  fixed.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  piece 
A  B,  a  piece,  D  D,  is  to  be  morticed,  and  in  it  the  centre 
K  taken,  so  that  O  P  may  be  about  six  inches,  and  the  angle 
K  O  P  about  40  degrees.  On  this  centre  K,  the  ruler  or  in- 
dex K  L  is  to  move,  having  a  fiducial  edge  below  answer- 
able to  the  central  point,  to  cut  the  graduations  oft  the  limb. 
On  the  upper  end  of  this  index  a  speculum  of  silvered  glass, 
or  rather  metal,  exactly  plain,  E  F,  of  about  tJiree  inches  in 
length  and  two  in  height,  is  erected  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  index,  and  also  nearly  at  right  angles  with  its 
,sides,  the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface  standing  exactly  over- 
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the  central  point.  At  the  end  B,  of  the  piece  A  B,  another 
speculum  of  glass  is  to  be  in  the  same  manner  erected,  which 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  other,  with  a  square  or  oblong 
spot  in  it  unsilvcred,  that  a  star,  by  a  direct  ray,  may  be  seen 
through  it;  and  the  back  of  this  speculum  should  be  guarded 
with  a  thin  brass  plate,  with  an  aperture  in  it  equal  to  the 
unsilvered  part  of  the  glass ;  the  edge  of  the  aperture  toward 
H  to  be  exactly  straight,  dividing  between  the  silvered  and 
unsilvered  part  of  the  speculum,  and  standing  in  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  telescope.  This  speculum  is  to  be  set  at  an 
angle  of  about  20  deg.  with  the  square  of  the  piece  A  B,  or 
at  110  deg.  with  the  sides  of  it.  Upon  the  piece  A  B,  the 
telescope  P  Q  is  fixed,  of  a  good  aperture  and  field,  with 
the  axis  placed  as  above. 
The  limb  is  to  be  graduated 
by  diagonals,  or  parallel  cir- 
cles, to  half  degrees  and  half 
minutes,  beginning  fi-om  C, 
which  are  to  be  numbered 
as  whole  ones.  And  if  it 
be  practicable  to  face  wood 
with  brass  without  warping, 
the  whole  face  should  be  so  (J'i^ 
covered ;  if  not,  then  along  -d  '^ 
the  outward  edge  of  the 
limb  a  narrow  strip  of  brass 
plate  may  be  let  into  the 
face  of  it,  finely  and  equally 
indented  on  the  edge,  to 
take  a  screw  fitted  to  that 
toothing  to  be  fixed  on  the 
moving  index  at  L,  as  your 
instruments  are  made  that 
count  by  revolutions;  dnd 
then,  before  this  is  used,  it 
would  be  proper  to  take  the 
distance  of  the  two  objects 
first  nearly  by  a  fore-staff, 
and  fi"om  thence  accordingly 
to  set  the  index.  This  screw, 
at  land,  would  be  highly  use-^ 
ful,  but  at  sea  it  cannot  be"^ 
wrought,  while  the  instru- 
ment is  directed  by  the  same 
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peiiQn>  though,  as  the  motions  of  the  mooti  Slnd  variation 
of  the  angle  is.  but  slow,  it  may  be  brought  to  exactness  by 
several  trials  is  the  intervals  of  direction.  The  instrument^ 
as  above  described,  will  not  take  an  angle  of  much  above 
50  degrees,  .which,  for  the  purpose  intended,  may  be  fully 
sufficient.  But  if  the  speculum  E  F  be  made  to  talce  ofFand 
put  on,  and  the  end  of  the  index  at  K  be  so  notched  as  to 
turn  that  speculum  from  its  first  perpendicularity,  to  make 
an  angle  of  about  25  degrees^  it  will  then  take  any  distance 
to  100  degrees.  *r 

By  this  description  it  may  be  thought  that  the  utmost  accu'- 
recy  will.be  required  in  making  the  instrument :  yet,  of  all  that 
ever  have  been  invented  of  so  curious  a  kind,  it  will  probably 
be  fotind  to  demand  the  least;  for,  provided  the  speculums  are 
good,  on  which  the  whole  depends,  if  the  first  E  F  be  set 
truly  over  the  centre,  the  limb  well  graduated,  an4  the  other 
speculum  be  also  set.  perpendicular,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no'other  error  but  what  the  instrument  itself  will  easily  rec- 
tify: for  if  it  be  directed  to  one  star,  and  that  be  taken,  at . 
the  same  time,  both  by  a  direct  ray  through  the  glass  G  H^ 
and  by  a  reflection  fi-om  E  F,  both  exactly  coinciding  at  O, 
it  is  evident  that  then  the  speculums  are  exactly  parallel.  And 
if  this  falls  not  precisely  when  the  index  cuts  0  degrees,  if 
the  variation  be  noted,  this  constantly  added  or  subtracted, 
according  as  it  falls,  will  fully  rectify  all  other  enors.  So  in 
fixing  the  speculum  £  F  to  another  angle,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, the  like  method  may  or  must  be  taken,  viz.  to  observe 
two  stars  at  the  distance  of  about  45  or  50  degrees,  by  the 
speculum,  in  its  first  situation,  and  then  the  same  stars  by  it 
again  in  its  second,  and  the  difference  of  the  intervention  of 
the  index  on  the  limb  being  noted,  and  constantly  added  to 
the  arches  taken  in  the  second  situation,  will  give  the  true 
distance.  This  method  of  observing  one  and  the  same  star, 
in  the  first  nunner,  qx  two  stars  in  the  second,  as  has  beea 
mentioned,  will  also  rectify  errors^even  in  the  speculums*:  for 
the  line  of  the  ray  K  O  is  in  all  cases  constantly  the  same; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  I  may  safely  sav  the  instrument  will 
be  found  much  more  certain  in  practice  than  at  first  it  may- 
appear  in  theory,  even  to  some  good  judges.  But  I  am  now 
sensible  I  have  trespassed  in  being  so  particular  when  writing 
lo  Dr.  Halle Y;  for  I  well  know  that,  to  a  gentleman  hote4 
for  his  excellent  talent  of  reading,  apprehending,  and  greatly 
improving,  less  would  have  been  sufficient;  but  as  thispos- 
sibly  may  be  communicated  by  thee,  I  shall  crave  leave  fur* 
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ther  to.  add,  tbat  die  lue  of  the  instruraetit  k  very  eakn^.  fctt. 
if  the  iadex  be  set  so  near  the  distance  of  the  moon  and  stars/ 
^nd  the  litnb  so  held  as  to  cut  the  body  of  the  moon,  upoifr 
direotinjg  the  telescope  to  the  star,  her  image  will,  of  course^ 
be  reAected  on  some  part  of  the  speculum  G  H.  There  ]» 
Qo  absolute  necessity  the  star  and  moon  should  coincide  ex-* 
actly  at  the  line  limiting  the  silvered  and  unstlvered  part  of 
the  laiter  speculum;  for  the  transparent  part  of  that  glass  wilt; 
often  reflect  the  moon's  image  sufficiently  for  the  telescoptf 
to  take  it,  and  if  her  limb  in  that  and  the  dtar  exacdy  coin- 
cide near  it,  it  may  be  sufficient,  though  the  nearer  to  that 
line  the  better.  Now  their  distance  b^ng  found,  the  tablea 
that  give  the  moon's  place  may  be  depended  on  for  her  dia^ 
meter  and  her  latitude,  which  last  being  known,  there  are^ 
three  sides  of  a  triangle  given  to  find  the  angle  at  rhe  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  which,  compared  with  the  star's  longitude,  de« 
lermines  her  |dace  for  that  instant :  for,  in  respect  to  her  laN 
titude  when  she  is  swiftest  in  motion,  when  nearest  her  node^ 
and  when  the  inclination  of  the  orbs  is  greatest  (if  these  couki 
all  happen  together),  yet  the  variation  of  her  latitude,  in  th^ 
q)ace  of  one  hour,  equal  to  1  ^  deg,  of  longitude  on  the  earthy 
if  a  star  be  taken  somewhat  near  the  ecliptic,  and  not  very 
near  the  mqon,  will  not  alter  the  angle  at  the  pole  but  a  very 
fiew  seconds*  The  nearness  of  the  speculum  G  H  is  no  di^ 
advantage,  because  the  rays  come  reflected  in  the  same  maxk* 
aer  as  the)^  come  direct.  It  may  be  needless  to  add  thaty 
when  practicable,  the  moon  should  be  taken  when  near  the 
meridian — or  that  the  instrument  will  equally  take  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  moon,  when  visible,  as  she  often 
is,  in  the  day-time;  for  which  purpose  there  must  be  a  placer 
made  at  M  for  a  darkening  glass,  to  be  fixed  there  when  ne« 
cessary,  and  the  telescope  directed  to  the  moon^  Nor  need  I 
add,  that  the  same  instrument  wiB  very  well  serve  for  taking^ 
the  distance  of  any  two  stars,  2t  cokiet,  &c.  always  taking 
the  brightest  by  reflection;  all  which  is  obvious.  But  I  must 
further  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  if  we  do  not  quite  mis^ 
take  in  all  that  has  been  said  here,  there  is  now  a  method 
found  by  it  to  obtain  what  is  equivalent  to  a  bodHy  appulse  of 
the  moon  to  a  fixed  star,  or  to  the  sun  at  any  moment  wheiv 
visible,  which,  indeed,  might  be  wished;  but  if  the  longi«» 
tude  could  ever  be  expected  to  be  determined  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  moon  (to  which  end  J.  Flamstead's,  and  thy 
more  assiduous  labours  in  observing  her,  have,  I  suppose, 
been  principally  levelled),  and  this  instroment  be  duly  made 


to  «ii5/wiiBr  what  is  proposed,  at  it  may  be  franied  k'ght  and 
(easily  manageable,  thou  i^It  theti^  with  thy  accurate  tablesi 
have  obtained  the  great  desideratum^  a^  all  that  c^n  in  this 
way  be  had  from  our  satellkes.  And  if  tbe  method  txf  dis- 
covering the  longitude  by  the  moon  is  tameet  widi  a  reward^ 
^ild  this  instrument,  which,  for  aU  that  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard  c^^  is  911  invention  altogecber  new^  be  made^use  cf^ 
ia  th^  case  I  would  recommaid  tte  inve^or  to  thy  jiistktt 
md  notice.  He  how  gets  his  own  and  iknily 's  bread  (for 
he  k  marri«<d)  by  the  labour  of  bis  own  hands  onljf,  by  tfiot 
mean  trade.  He  had  begun  to  make  tables  of  the  mbon,  <$i| 
the  very  same  principles  with  thine^  till  I  lately  put  a  cqpy  df 
those  that  have  Iain  so  iHany  years  printiid^  but  tiot  pul4ishdd| 
Wth  W.  Inny's^  iftlo  his  hands,  and  thedj  highly  appro^-t- 
ing  them,  he  desisted.  We  both  widi  very  much  to  see^  thf 
tables  completed,  and  ushered  into  the  world  by  thy  owri 
hand.  On  the  receipt  of  this  I  shall  hope  for  a  line,  with 
thy  thoughts  on  it,  which;  however  they  prove,  will  afford 
a  pleasure  to 

Thy  friend, 

J.  LOGAN, 
Penrw/lvaniaf  May  t^i  17i2, 

/Vom  theAmermm  Magmnefor  AuguMj  1758,  p.  528. 

To  the  Hpyed  Sickty. 

As  none  are  better  abile  thdrt  the  Roj/c^  Society  to  prdtte 
ttid  judge  whether  such  inventions  as  are  proposed  for  the  adr- 
▼ancing  useful  knowledge  will  answer  die  pretensions  of  the 
fmentors  or  not;  and  as  I  have  been  made  acquainted,  though 
fit  so  great  a  distance,  of  the  candour  of  your  learned  society 
in  giving  encouragement  to  such  as  merit  approbation,  I  havC, 
therefore,  presumed  to  lay  before  the  society  fhe  following^ 
craving  pardon  ft>r  my  boldness. 

Finding  by  what  difficulty  a  tolerable  observation  of  th* 
flwn  is  tdcen  by  Davis's  Quadrant,  and  that  in  using  it, 
unless  the  spot  or  shade  ht  brought  truly  in  the  line  of.  the 
horizon-vane,  the  observation,  when  nfiade,  is  good  for  no^p 
thing;  to  do  which  requires  much  practice,  and,  at  best,  is 
)yiit  catching  an  observation ;  and  considering  furiter  the  smalk 
ness  of  thd  60  deg.  arch,  and  the  aptness  of  wood  to  case, 
^hiph  Qiakes  often  Httle  better  than  gisess-wcn'k  \  I  th&r^(ff^ 
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applied  iny  thoughts,  upwards  of  two  irears,  to  find  a  more 
certain  instrament,  and  contrived  the  following  improvement, 
as  I  think,  in  the  make  and  use  of  the  bow ;  viz. 

The  quadrant  is  to  be  numbered  from  each  end  to  90  at 
the  other,  as  in  the  figure.  The  sight  and  glass  vanes  are  the 
same  with  the  common,  excepting  that  the  glass  should  be 
larger,  xand  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  ground  to  the  seg- 
ment of  the  cylinder.  The  horizon-vane  should  be  like  that 
in  the  figure  tncrcof ;  having  three  holes,  I K  L;  one  hole,  I, 
^  to  fit  on  the  centre  of  the  Quadrant,  A ;  the  other  two,  K  L, 
to  see  the  horizon  through,  whose  length  across  the  vane  may 
be  oQe-eighth  of  the  radius  A  B,  or  more;  the  horizon-vane 
ifaouQ  be  a  little  hollowed,  answerable  to  the  curvature  of 
the  circle  D  A  E,  or  cylinder,  whose  semi-diameter  A  H  i« 
about  seven-elevenths  of  A  B,  the  radius  of  the  quadrant. 


In  observing  with  this  Quadrant  at  sea,  let  the  sight  and  glass 
vanes  be  kept  nearly  on  the  same  numbers,  or  at  equal  di^ 
tances  from  the  ends  of  the  aich,  and  then  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  bring  the  spot  and  horizon  in  a  right  line,  or 
any  part  of  the  honzon-vane,  by  moving  the  vanes  nearer 
together  or  further  apart,  the  middle  of  the  horizon-vane  be- 
ing parallel  to  the  horizon,  then  the  zenith  distance  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  vanes  from  the  end  of  the 
Quadrant  arch.  For,  putting  ?^=the  radius  of  the  Quadrant, 
ii=the  distance  of  the  spot  from  the  rniddle  of  the  horizon- 
vane,  ^==the  sine,  and  {:=the  cosine  of  half  the  sun's  alti- 
tude, unity  being  radius,  the  sine  of  the  error  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  c  ^x^-j^;  and,  therefore,  when  greatest  (which  is 
when  the  zenith  distance  is  00.00,  or  47  deg.  45  min.),  of  the 
distance  of  tV  o^  ^he  radius  of  the  Quadrant  fi*ora  the  middle 
pi  the  hpri2^<^n-vane>  it  is  but  1.30;  I  would  advise  to  bring 
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the  upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  spbt,  and  not  the  middle  and 
horizon^  on  a  right  line,  and  then  subtract  or  add  sixteen  mi-* 
nutes  for  the  sun's  semi-diameter  from  or  to  the  zenith  dis-» 
tance  given  by  the  vane. 

N>  B.  There  should  be  an  allowance  for  the  observer's 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  subtracting  four,  five, 
or  six  minutes.  A  table  of  this  kind  would  not  be  amiss  on 
the  back  of  the  Quadrant. 

There  may  be  some  graduations  put  on  the  staff*,  near  the 
centre,  to  be  cut  by  a  plumb-line  hung,  or  a  pin  put  into  a 
small  hole  for  land  observations.  One  of  these  Quadrants, 
between  eighteen  inches  and  two  feet  radius,  if  well  gradu- 
ated, will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  sun's  zenith  distance  within 
two  or  three  minutes. 

Succeeding  so  well  with  the  sun,  encouraged  me  to  take 
what  appeared  a  more  difficult  task,  the  finding  some  way  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  stars  at  sea  (when  the  horizon  may  be 
6een)  better  than  by  the  fore-stafF,  which  I  concluded  must 
be  by  bringing  the  two  objects,  horizon  and  star,  together. 
I  first  considered  one  reflection ;  but  the  faults  of  Davi&'s 
Quadrant  were  here  enlarged,  which  is  chiefly  the  flying  of 
the  objects  from  each  other,  by  the  least  motion  of  the  in- 
strument. I  then  exaiiiined  what  two  reflections  would  do,' 
which  perfectly  answered  my  desire,  being  equally  useful  in 
taking  the  distance  of  stars  from  each  other,  and  also  from 
the  moon,  and  I  believe  practicable  at  sea;  for  I  found  that 
when  one  star  was  made  to  coincide  by  two  reflections-with 
another,  the  distance  of  these  stars  would  be  double  the  in- 
clination of  the  reflecting  planes,  as  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated. 

I  see  but  one  fault  in  this  instrument,  and  that  is,  that  three 
feet  radius  in  this  has  a  graduation  no  larger  than  a  Quadrant 
of  eighteen  inches  radius.  I  hope  Dr.  Halley  has  received 
^  more  full  account  of  this  from  J.  Logan,  Esq.  therefore 
I  shall  add  no  more  than  that  I  am,  gentlemen. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  GODFREY. 

Philadelphiay  Nov.  9,  1734. 

Page  529.  Extracts  from  ^^  A  further  Account  of  Tyloua^ 
Godfrey'^  Improvement  of  Davis'*  Quadrant  trans- 
f erred  to  the  Mariner* s  B&w.^^ 

Being  informed  that  this  improvement,  proposed  by  Tho- 
mas Godfrey,  of  this  place,  for  observing  the  sun's  alti- 
tude at  sea  widi  more  ease  and  expedition  than  is  praaicable^ 
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by  the  common  instrument  in  use  for  that  porpofie,  was  Ittt 
virinter  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  his  own  description 
of  it,  and  that  some  gentlemen  wished  to  see  the  benefit  in- 
tended by  it  more  fully  and  clearly  explained,  I,  who  hav« 
bere  the  opportunity  of  knowin|;  the  author's  thoughts  on 
iuch  subjects,  being  persuaded,  m  my  judgment,  that  if  die 
instrument,  as  he  proposes  it,  be  brought  into  practice,  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  of  great  service  to  navigation,  have,  there* 
fcH-e,  tnought  it  proper  to  draw  up  a  more  full  account  of  it 
than  the  author  himself  has  given,  with  the  advantages  attend- 
ine  it,  which,  if  approved  of  by  better  judgments,  to  wbon) 
what  I  offer  is  eptirely  submitted,  it  is  hoped  the  use  of  it . 
will  be  recommended  and  further  encouraged,  as  well  as  the 
author.  The  use  of  the  improvement,  with  its  conveniences^ 
as  also  a  description  of  it,  are  as  follows. 

[Then  follows  a  repetition  of  the  account  of  Godfrey'» 
having  studied — what  occurred  to  him  about  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship's  place,  &c« 
which  I  do  not  transcribe,  as  it  is  lengthy,  and  not  to  youf 
purpose.  £•  H.} 

Page  532. — Some  masters  of  vessels  who  sail  from  hence 
to  the  West-Indies  have  got  some  of  them*  made,  as  welj 
as  they  can  be  done  here,  and  have  found  so  great  an  ad» 
vantage  in  the  facility  and  in  the  ready  use  of  them  in  those 
southerly  latitude!,  that  they  reject  all  others.  And  it  can 
scarce  be  doubted,  but  when  the  instrument  becomes  |;ene«' 
rally  known,  it  may,  upon  the  Royal  Society's  approbation, 
if  the  thing  appears  worthy  of  it,  more  universally  obtain  in 
practice.  It  is  now  four  years  since  Thomas  Godfrey  hit 
pn  this  improvement:  for  his  account  of  it,  laid  before  the 
Society  last  winter,  in  which  he  mentioned  two  years,  was 
wrote  in  1732;  and  in  the  same  year,  1130,  after  he  was 
satisfied  in  this,t  he  applied  himself  to  think  of  the  other, 
viz.  the  reflecting  instrument  by  speculums  for  a  help  in  the 
case  of  longitude,  though  it  is  also  useful  in  taking  altitudes; 
and  one  of  these,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the 
maker,  and  those  who  had  it  with  them,  was  taken  to  sea, 
and  there  used  in  observing  the  latitude  the  winter  of  tba? 
year,  and  brought  back  again  to  Phiiadelphia  before  the  end 

•  Godfrey's  instruments. 

t  That  is,  I  suppose,  being  "  satisfied,"  that  h^  had  m^dc  a  real  «nt 
'  tro%!ement  in  the  Quadrant  £.  H. 
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df  fdsrdarjr,  lI'Sl,  and  was  in  my  keeping  sonse  months 
immediately  after. 

*It  was  indeed  unhappy,  that,  having  it  in  my  powcr^ 
Seeing  he  had  no  acquaintance  nor  knowledge  of  persons  ii# 
UngUmdf  that  I  transmitted  riot  an  account  ot  it  sooner.  Bat 
I  had  c^her  afl^irs  of  more  importance  to  me ;  and  it  wa# 
owing  to  an  accident  which  gave  me  some  uneasiness,  viiu 
his  attempting  to  publish  some  account  of  it  in  print  here^ 
that  I  transmitted  it  at  last,  in  May,  1732,  to  Dr.  H alley, 
to  whoml  made  no  doubt  but  the  invention  would  appear 
Entirely  new ;  and  I  must  own  I  could  not  but  wonder  that 
our  good  will  at  least  was  never  acknowledged.  This,  oa 
my  part,  was  all  the  merit  I  had  to  claim^  nor  did  I  then,-  or 
iiow,  assume  any  other  in  either  of  these  instruments,  t  only 
wish  that  the  ingenious  inventor  himself  might,  by  some 
means,  be  taken  notice  ofj  in  a  manner  that  might  be  of 
peal  advantage  to  him. 

There  needs  not,  I  suppose^  much  more  of  a  description 
of  the  iilstrument  than  has  been  given.  I  shall  only  say  that 
the  bow  had  best  be  an  arch  of  about  100  deg.  well  gradu- 
ated and  numbered  both  ways;  the  radius  20  or  24  inches; 
die  curve  at  the  centre  to  be  one-twentieth  of  the  radius  on 
each  side,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  it  in  the  whole ;  the  radius  of 
that  curve  -n$%  parts  of  the  radius  of  the  instrument ;  that  the 
glass  for  the  solat  vane  should  not  be  less,  but  rather  larger 
than  a  silver  shilling,  with  its  verted  very  exactly  set;  and 
tliat  the  utmost  care  be  taken  to  place  the  middle  of  the  curve 
Exactly  perpendicular  to  the  line  or  radius  of  45  deg.  as  the 
observer  must  also  take  care  that  the  two  vanes  on  the  limb 
be  kept  nearly  equidistant  from  that  degree.  To  which  I  shall 
only  add,  that  it  may  be  best  to  give  the  horizontal  vane  only 
one  aperture,  not  two.  The  rest,  I  suppose,  may  be  left 
to  the  workman.  Thus,  doubting  I  have  already  been  too 
prolix  on  the  subject,  to  which  nothing  but  a  sincere  inclina- 
tion to  promote  any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  a  public 
benefit,  and  to  do  some  justice  to  merits  could  induce  me,  I 
shall  only  request  that  what  I  have  here  offered  may  be  con- 
*  strued  by  that  intention. 

J.  LOGAN. 

Philadelphia^  JuneQS^  1734. 

•  All  these  circumstances  of  Mr.  Logan's  complaint,  and  almost  every- 
thing that  follows  to  the  end,  except  the  directions  for  making  the  instru- 
ment, are  left  out  of  the  -account  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tiojis,  which  strengthens  the  conjecture  that  j^ustice  has  not  been  done  to 
tlie  original  inventor. 
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P.  S.  [B;t/  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine.]  It  is  edsjr  to 
see,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  these  two  letters,  and  that  in  our 
last  Magazine,  the  progress  of  this  invention,  and  how  fax 
iAv.  Godfrey  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  inventor.  It  is 
our  business  to  give  impartial  accounts  of  facts  and  transcripts 
of  authentic  papers.  The  reader,  after  that,  is  to  judge  for 
himself.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Godfrey  the  real  original  inventor  of  this 
^unous  and  useful  instrument. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hazard,  which 
accompanied  the  above  documents^  ought  to  be  added,  in 
justice  both  to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  Mr.  Godfrey. 

"  Alderman  Hilleoas,  of  this  city,  (Philadelphia)  knew 
Godfrey.  He  says  he  remembers  to  have  heard^  perhaps 
SO  years  ago,  that,  as  Hadley  had  obtdned  the  patent,  com- 
plete justice  could  not  be  done  to  Godfrey;  but  that  the 
Royal  Society,  thinking  his  ingenuity  ought  to  be  reward^, 
either  subscribed  for  him  as  individuals^  or  gave  him  out  of 
their  funds,  «£ 200  sterling:  and  knowing  his  infirmity  (for 
it  seems  he  was  apt  to  indulge  io  intemperate  drinking),  they 
thought  it  better  to  send  the  amount  in  household  furniture 
than  in  cash,  and,  inter  tUia^  sent  him  a  cloc&i  which  tlie 
Alderman  remembers  to  have  seen." 

Codfrey  had  a  son,  Thomas  Godfrey^  jun.  who,  in 
1765,  published  a  volume  of  Juvenile  Poems.  The  young 
man  is  spoken  of,  by  the  writer  of  the  preface,  as  possessing 
great  natural  endowments^  with  but  little  cultivation;  and  as 
deserving  to  be  ranked,  as  well  as  his  father,  among  the  cu-' 
nW/Zej  of  Pennsylvania. — MjS.  Letter  q/  the  Bev.  Dr^EhinT^ 
of  Boston^  to  the  Author. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  use  of  the  Suadrani  in 
question  was  confined  to  the  English  nation  until  the  year 
1736,  .when  M.  D'Apres  de  Mannevillette,  the.great 
maritime  Geographer,  employed  it  on  board  a  French  ship; 
and  on  his  return  to  France>  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  his 
attention  was  to  stkte,  in  a  public  print,  his  high  estimation  of 
this  curious  instrument.  He  thus  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing to  his  countrymen  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions 
of  the  age. 
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Stahl.  p.  79. 

George  Ernest  Stahl  was  born  in  Franconia,  in  1660, 
and  died  in  1734,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  great  talents  and  learning,  and  the  author 
of  many  valuable  works;  the  most  important  of  which  re- 
late to  his  systems  of  Medicine  and  of  Chemistry.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Physica  Subterranea  of  Becher,  after 
the  death  of  that  great  Chemist,  and  adopted  the  theory  which 
this  work  displayed;  but  he  simplified  and  improved  it  so 
much,  that  he  made  it  entirely  his  own;  and  accordingly^  it 
has  been  ever  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Stahlian 
theory. 

Latent  HeaL  p.  81. 

The  doctrine  of  Latent.  Heat  was  first  taught  by  Dr. 
Black,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1757. 
His  discovery,  and  die  doctrine  which  he  founded  on  this  dis- 
covery, maybe  considered  as  comprized  in  the  following 
propositions.  Whenever  a  solid  is  converted  into  a  fluids  it 
combines  with  a  certain  portion  of  caloric,  without  any  aug- 
mentation of  its  temperature,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  caloric 
which  occasions  the  change.  When  this  fluid  is  re-converted 
into  a  solid,  the  caloric  which  produced  the  fluidity  leaves  it 
without  any  diminution  of  its  temperature ;  and  it  is  this  ab- 
straction which  occasions  the  change.  Thus  the  combina- 
tion of  a  certain  portion  of  caloric  with  ice  causes  it  to  be- 
come water y  and  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  portion  of  calo- 
ric from  water  causes  it  to  become  ice.  Water,  then,  is  a 
compound  of  ice  and  caloric ;  and,  in  general^  all  fluids  are 
combinations  of  the  solid  to  which  they  may  be  converted  by 
cold,  and  a  certain  portion  of  caloric ^  The  same  principle, 
according  to  this  philosopher,  applies  to  the  conversion  of 
liquids  into  elastic  fluids^  or  the  reverse;  this  conversion  and 
re-conversion  depending  on  the  addition  or  abstraction  of  ca- 
loric. To  this  caloric  Dr.  Black  gave  the  name  of  latent 
heat,  because  its  presence  is  not  indicated  by  the  therniometer. 

3Q 
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The  great  importance  of  this  discovery,  and  tlic  cxtensivif 
application  which  has  been  since  made  of  it,  in  explaining 
fluidityy  congelation^  evaporation,  animal  heaty  and  many 
other  phenomena,  render  the  period  of  its  annunciation  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  interesting  aeras  in  the  history  of  che- 
mical science. 


Fixed  Air,  or  Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  p.  81. 

The  mimerous  and  important  relations  of  this  chemical 
compound  render  its  original  discovery,  and  the  subsequent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  worthy  of  particular  notice 
in  detailing  the  progress  of  the  last  age  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence. 

Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  were  acquainted  with 
the  &ct,  that  air  is  extricated  from  solid  bodies  during  certain 
processes,  and  the  latter  g^ve  to  air  thus  produced  the  name 
of  gaSy  by  which  word  he  meant  to  express  every  thing 
which  is  driven  off  from  bodies  in  the  state  of  vapour  by 
heat.  Boyle  called  these  kinds  of  air  artificial  airs,  ami 
suspected  that  they  might  be  different  from  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Hales  ascertained  the  quantity  of  air  that  could 
be  extricated  from  a  great  variety  of  bodies,  and  showed  that 
it  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  composition.  Dr.  Black 
proved  that  the  substances  called  limef  magnesia^  and 
alkaUtSy  are  compounds,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
air^  and  pure  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkali.  To  this  species  of 
air  he  gave  the  name  of  fixed  air,  because  it  existed  in  these 
bodies  in  a  fixed  state,  though  he  knew  not  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  This  air  or  gas  was  afterwards  investi-^ 
gated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  a  great  number  of  its  pro- 
perties ascertained.  From  these  properties  Mr.  Keir  first 
concluded  that  it  was  an  acid;  and  this  opinion  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Bergman,  Fontana,  and 
others.  Dr.  Priestley  at  first  sbspected  that  this  acid  en- 
tered as  an  element  into  the  composition  of  atmospherical  air; 
and  Bergman,  adopting  the  same  opinion,  gave  it  the  iKitne 
of  atrial  acid.  Mr.  Bewly  called  it  mephitic  acidf  because 
it  could  not  be  respired  without  occasioning  death.  Mr*  Keir 
called  it  calcareous  acid}  and,  at  last,  M.  Lavoisier^  after 
discovering  that  it  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  3ind 
oxygen,  gave  it  the  name  of  carbonic  acid  gas^  which  it  now 
generally  bears. — ^Thompson''^  Chemistry. 
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Iriflammabley  tn*  Hydrogenous  Air.  p.  S2. 

This  air  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Mayow,  and  afterwards  by 
Dr.  Hal£s,  from  various  substances,  and  had  been  known, 
long  before,  in  mines,  under  the  name  of  the  fii^e  damp* 
But  Mr.  Cavendish  ought  to  be  considered  as  its  real  dis*^ 
coverer;  since  it  was  he  who,  about  the  year  1766,  first 
examined  it,  pointed  out  the  difference  between  it  and  atmos*^ 
pheric  air,  and  ascertained  t)ie  greatest  number  of  its  pro^ 
perties.  It  was  found  by  M.  Lavoisier  to  be  twelve  times 
lighter  than  common  air.  Its  non-respirable  character  was 
more  fully  determined  by  Scheele,  Fontana,  and  Davy. 
The  products  resulting  from  the  combination  of  hydro- 
gen with  the  sulphttriCf  phosphoric^  and  carbonic  acids, 
were  discovered  and  investigated  principally  by  Scheele, 
Bergman,  Fourcroy,  Vauuuelin,  Gengembre,  Kir- 
wan,  and  Volta.  It  was  first  called  Hydrogen  by  thft 
French  Academicians,  because  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  water. 


Composition  of  Water,  p.  82- 

Water  was  believed,  by  the  ancients,  to  be  one  of  the  four 
elements  of  which  every  other  body  is  composed.  The  opi- 
nion that  it  is  a  simple  substance  seems  generally  to  have  pre^ 
vailed  until  the  year  1781,  when  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish, 
of  Great-Britain,  discovered,  by  several  experiments,  that  it 
is  a  compound,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. In  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Cavendish  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  La^ 
voisiER,  and  others:  insomuch  that,  during  the  last  fifteen 
€x  twenty  years,  the  composition  of  water  has  been  gene-r 
rally  considered  as  one  of  the  best  established  (acts  in  che-^ 
mistry.  Jt  has  been  decomposed  and  recotnposedj  and  found 
to  consist  of  85  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  15  of  hy- 
drogen. 

This  discovery  soon  began  to  change  the  principles  of  che-.- 
mical  science.  By  fiirnishing  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
many  phenomena  which  were  formerly  difiicult  of  explana^ 
tion,  if  not  wholly  inexplicable,  it  has,  perhaps,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  discovery  to  promQte4lit  progress 
of  tbw  branch  of  philosophy, 
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Bergman,  p.  82. 

Sir  ToRBERN  Bergman  was  a  native  of  Sweden,  where 
lie  was  bom  in  the  year  1735.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  en- 
titled to  a  place  among  thp  greatest  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  highly  distinguished  as  a  chemist,  mineralogist,  geome- 
trician, and  astronomer.  In  the  two  first  mentioned  branches 
of  science  he  was  particularly  eminent.  In  the  history  of 
chemistry  few  names  occur  more  frequently,  or  are  associated 
with  more  important  services,  than  his.     He  died  in  the  year. 

n84. 


SCHEELE.    p.  82. 

Charles  William  Scheele  was  bom  Dec.  19,  1743, 
He  was  bound  an  apprentice,  when  very  young,  to  an  Apo- 
thecary at  Gottenburgh,  where  he  first  felt  the  impulse  of 
that  genius  which  afterwards  made  him  so  conspicuous.  He 
durst  not,  indeed,  devote  himself  openly  to  chemical  experi- 
ments; but  he  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sci- 
ence by  devoting  those  hours  to  study  which  were  assigned 
to  him  for  sleep.  He  afterwards  went  to  Sweden,  and  set- 
tled as  an  apothecary  at  Koping.  Here  Bergman  first 
found  him,  saw  his  merit,  and  encouraged  it,  adopted  his 
opinions,  defended  him  with  zeal,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  treatises.  Encouraged  and  excited 
by  this  magnanimous  patronage,  the  genius  of  Scheele, 
though  unassisted  by  education  or  wealth,  bqrst  forth  with 
jistonishing  lustre.  To  wonderful  acuteness,  ardour,  and  per- 
severing diligence  in  his  philosophical  investigations,  he  added 
singular  purity  and  amiableness  of  moral  and  social  character. 
His  outward  appearance,  however,  was  by  no  means  express 
sive  of  that  great  mind  which  lay  concealed,  as  it  were, 
pnder  a  veil.  He  died  in  1786,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age. — ? 
Thompsoij'5  Chemistr^f 


Azote .  p.  82. 

This  gas  wa^  discovered,  in  1772,  by  Dr.  Rutherford, 
now  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
an  account  of  it  published  in  his  thesis  2)e  Aert  MephiticQ^ 
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in  the  sartie  year.  M.  Lavoisier,  in  1775,*  made  known 
this  gas  as  a  component  part  of  atmospheric  air.  About  the 
same  time  it  was  procured  by  Scheele,  and  proved  to  be  a 
distinct  fluid.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  investigated  and 
determined  by  Kirwan  and  Lavoisier,  the  latter  of  whom 
nakes  it  0.001 15,  or  to  common  air  as  942.6  to  1000.  The 
conUmstibility  of  azotic  gas,  and  the  production  of  nitric 
ficid  by  this  process,  .were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Cave??- 
DisH,  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1785.  Thq 
name  Azote  was  given  to  this  gas  by  the  French  Academi- 
cians, and  is  derived  from  its  incapacity  to  support  life. 


Oxygen,  p.  83. 

The  gas,  the  base  of  which  is  commonly  known  by  this  de- 
nomination, was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1774,  and  called  by  him  dephhgisticaied  air.  Mr. 
Scheele,  of  Sweden,  discovered  it  in  1775,  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  what  Dr.  Priestley  had  done;  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  empyreal  air,  Condorcet  gave  it  first  the 
name  of  vital  air^  and  M.  Lavoisier  afterwards  gave  it 
the  name  of  oxygen  gas^  which  is  now  generally  adopted. 

The  discovery  of  this  substance,  and  the  investigation  of 
Its  properties,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
events  recorded  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  The  explana- 
tion which  they  have  aflForded  to  the  principles  of  combus-^ 
iioTiy  respiratioriy  aeidity^  &c.  place  their  value  in  a  most 
interesting  point  of  light.  To  this  discovery,  and  these  in- 
vestigations, we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  that  grand 
revolution  in  chemical  science,  which  was  triumphantly  con- 
firmed by  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  in  1781, 
though  not  presented  to  the  world  in  a  complete  and  systema- 
tic form  until  1787. 

Paracelsus  believed  that  there  was  only  one  acid  princi- 
ple in  nature,  which  communicated  taste  and  solubility  to  the 
bodies  in  whjch  it  was  combined.  Becher  embraced  the 
same  opinion,  and  added  to  it,  that  this  acid  principle  w^  ^ 
compound  of  earth  and  water^  which  he  considered  as  two 
elements.  Stahl  adopted  the  theory  of  Becher,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  acid  principle  is  sidphuric  acid^ 
of  which,  according  to  him,  all  the  other  acids  are  mere 
compounds;  but  his  proofs  were  only  conjectures  or  vague 
eyperimeptsf,  frojia  which  i^o^hing  coyld  be  decjucecj.    Never'? 
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dielen,  his  opinion^  like  every  other  which  he  advanced  \n 
cheaustry»  continued  to  have  supporters  for  a  Ipng  time,  and 
was  even  mentioned  by  M acciuer.  At  last  its  defects  be-> 
gan  to  be  perceived.  Bergman  and  Scheele  declared  openly 
against  it;  and  their  discoveries,  together  with  those  of  La-^ 
voisiERy  demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  both  parts  of  th^ 
theory,  by  showing  that  sulphuric  acid  does  not  exist  in  the 
other  acids,  and  that  it  is  not  composed  of  water  and  earth, 
but  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 

**  The  opinion,  however,  that  acidity  is  owing  to  som^ 
principle  common  to  all  the  salts,  was  not  abandon^.  Wal-^ 
lERius,  Meyer  and  Sage  had  advanced  different  theories 
in  succession  about  the  nature  of  thts  principle;  but  as  they 
were  formed  rather  on  conjecture  and  analogy  than  direct 
proof,  they  obtained  but  a  tew  advocates.  At  last  M.  La* 
roisiER,  in  llTd,  by  a  number  of  ingenious  and  accurate 
experiments,  proved  that  several  combustible  substances,  when 
united  with  oxygen,  form  acids;  that  a  great  number  of 
acids  contain  oxygen ;  and  that,  when  this  principle  is  sepa^p 
rated  from  them,  they  lose  their  acid  properties.  He  con^ 
eluded,  therefore,  that  oxygen  is  the  acidtfying  principle^  a$ 
the  word  imports,  and  that  acids  are  nothing  else  but  com- 
bustible substances  combined  with  oxygen,  and  differing 
from  one  another  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combustible 
base." — See  Thompson's  Chemistry. 

This  doctrine,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  confirmed 
by  subsequent  experiments,  and  is  now  generally  received 
nmong  chemists. 


New  Acids,  p.  83. 

The  Acids  known  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
amount  to  about  thirty^  the  greater  part  of  which  have  beea 
discovered  within  the  last  forty  years.  Of  these  nearly  one 
third  were  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Scheele,  and  the 
remainder  chiefly  by  Margraaf,  Priestley,  Lavoisier, 
Vauuuelin,  Berthollet,  and  Kier. 


Composition  of  the" Atmosphere,  p.  83. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  atmospherie 
air,  we  are  indebted  to  the  spccessive  experiipetvts  and  disco* 
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varies  ot  several  philosophers.  The  first  step  was  made  by 
Pr.  Priestiey,  in  1774,  by  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas. 
This  gas,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  time, 
lie  considered  as  air  totally  deprived  of  phlogiston.  Azotic 
gas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  air  saturated  with  phlogiston. 
Hence  he  considered  common  air  as  oxygen  gas  combined 
with  an  indefinite  portion  of  phlogiston,  and  varying  in  pu- 
rity according  to  that  portion,  being  always  pure  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  quantity  of  phlogiston  it  contained. 

While  Dr.  Priestley  was  making  experiments  on  oxy- 
gen gas,  ScHEELE,  of  Sweden,  proceeded  to  the  analysis  of 
air  in  a  different  manner.  From  his  experiments  he  concluded 
that  common  air  is  compounded  of  two  different  elastic  fluids, 
v\z»  fold  air ^  which. constitutes  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  and  another  air^  which  is  alone  capable  of  supporting 
flame  and  animal  life,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ofem* 
f^iygal  air.  The  foul  air  of  Scheele  was  the  same  with 
the  phhgisticaied  air  of  Priestley  ;  and  the  empyreal  air  of 
the  former  was  tiie  same  with  the  dephlogisticated  air  of  the 
latter,  or  with  what  is  at  present  called  oxygen  gas* 

While  Scheele  was  occupied  with  these  experiments, 
Lavoisier  was  assiduously  employed  on  the  same  subject, 
^nd  was  led,  by  a  different  road,  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
clusions. He  found  that  air  is  composed  of'^  azotic  and  oxy« 
gen  gases ;  and,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  he  determined 
the  proportions  to  be  73  parts  of  azotic  gas,  and  27  parts  of 
oxygen  gas.    These  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  1776. 


Secretion  of  Oxygen  by  Vegetables,  p.  83. 

Dr.  Priestley  concluded  from  his  experiments,  and  it  has 
been  since  generally  believed  by  Ingenhouz,  Sennebter, 
and  other  vegetable  physiologists,  that  vegetables,  in  the 
course  of  their  germination  and  growth,  when  exposed  to 
solar  light,  absorb  azote  and  emit  oxygen,  and  thus  purify  the 
surrounding  air.  But,  by  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments 
lately  published.  Professor  Woodhouse,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  drawn  into  question  the  truth  of  these  conclusions.  From 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  he  contends  that  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants  do  not  purify  atmos- 
pherical air ;  but  that,  whenever  they  appear  to  afford  oxy- 
gen gas,  it  is  by  devouring  the  coal  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for 
food,  and  leaving  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  pure  air.    He  has 
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also  made  experiments  on  the  eiFects  produced  by  the  leavea 
of  plants  in  common  air,  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  exposed  to  solar  light ;  in  which  cases  the  carbonic  acid 
disappeared,  and  the  oxygenous  gas  increased.  And  from 
trials  made  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  many  different  plants,  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  in  pump-water,  river-water,  and  this  latter 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  same  con- 
clusion. Dr.  WooDHOusE,  therefore,  denies  that  vegetables 
either  decompose  water,  emit  oxygen,  or  absorb  azote,  as  has 
been  sonne  time  commonly  believed. — Nicholson's  Philos. 
Journaly  vol.  ii.  for  July,  1802. 


Respiration,  p.  83. 

Closely  connected  with  the  discovery  of  oxygen^  and  of 
the  composition  of  atmospheric  air^  stand  the  principles  of 
respiration  which  have  been  received  for  a  few  years  past. 
This  function  was  little  understood  thirty  years  ago;  and  to 
the  modern  improvements  in  chemistry,  physiologists  are  in- 
debted for  all  the  rational  doctrines  with  respect  to  it  which 
are  now  taught.  The  most  distinguished  chemists  who  have 
thrown  light  on  this  subject,  are  Priestley,  Lavoisier, 
FouRCROY,  Black,  Crawford,  La  Grange,  Bed- 
does,  Watt,  and  Davy.  By  means  of  the  experiments  of 
these  philosophers  it  has  been  discovered,  that  respiration  pro- 
duces and  supports  animal  heat ;  contributes  to  the/orwa- 
tion  of  blood;  and  imparts  a  stimulating  power  to  this  fluid, 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  alternate  contractions  oi  the 
heart. 


Lavoisier,  p.  87. 

The  important  services  of  this  great  philosopher  in  forming 
the  theory  of  the  French  academicians,  and  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  his  character,  render  it  proper  that  some  account  should  be 
given  of  him  in  this  place. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1743.  He  early  discovered  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  directed 
his  attention  to  most  of  them  in  succession,  without  disco- 
vering a  preponderating  inclination  for  any  one  in  particular. 
This  continued, to  be  the  case  till  about  the  year  1770,  whe» 
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the  importa^nt  discoveries  in  chemistry,  bv  Black,  Priest* 

fjiy^  ScHEELEy  and  Cavendish,  fired  his  ambition,  and 
directed  his  attention  more  particularly  to  chemical  philoso- 
phy, to  which  he  almost  exclusively  attached  himself  during 
^e  remainder  of  his  life. 
9  .  It  is  generally  known,  that  his  experiments  and  discoveriet 
^ere  among  the  principal  .means  of  establishing  that  revolu* 
pon  in  the  theory  and  nomenclature  of  chemical  science^ 
yvhich  has  been,  with  great  propriety,  denominated  the  Za- 
vozsierian  theory.  After  numerous  publications  on  different 
(departments  of  chemistry,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Jtcademy 
qf  Sciences f  and  other  scientifip  Journals,  in  which  he  suc<^ 
cessiyely  trezied  o£  combustion  i  the  analysis  pf  atrnpspherifi 
air;  the  formation  and  fixation  of  elastic Jkiids ;  the  propers- 
ties  of  A^a/;  the  composition  of  acids;  the  clecompositioa 
imd  recomposition  of  watefj  the  dissolution  of  i^JalSf  ve* 
getaiiofiy  &c.  &c.  tie  at  length  comj^ined.  his .  philosophic^ 
views  into  a  consistent  body,  which  he  pubiishpt}  jp  1789, 
4  pnder  the  tide  of  Elements  of  Chemistry;  a  .work  which 
has  beenpronouQced  ons  of  the  most  elegant  models  of  ph|lo» 
^ophical  arrangement,. and. of  clear  logical  coa^pp^ip9p,  '^^ 
was  ever  presented  to  the  world,  .      , 

He  continued  after  this  to  pursue  his^vourite  study  with 
unabated  diligence :  his  wealth  enabled  hjm. to  i|iakeiiQ:ic{^* 
inents  on  a  great  scale ;  his  ardour,  ;»cutenes§,  ?^d^js>(^Qded 
views,  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  every  advantage ;  and 
he  continued  to  instruct  his  countrymen  and  the, world,  by 
the  developement  of  new  truth,  or  the  recommendation  of 
useful  economical  improvements,  until  the  month  of  May, 
1794,  when  he  became  an  object  of  the  malignant  phrenzy 
of  Robespierre,  and  suffered  under  the  guillotine,  in  &e  fifty* 
first  year  of  his  age. 


Heat,  1^.  9e. 

Few  questions  in  science  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
ihan  that  which  relates  to  the  nature  of  heat.  Whether  it  be 
a  distinct  substance^  or  a  mere  quality  of  substance,  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  disputation.  By  the  ancient  philosophers^ 
heat  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  peculiar  subtle  fluid 
or  element ;  and  this  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  until 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  That  philosopher  was  the  first,  it 
is  believed^  who  advanced  the  hypothesis,  that  heat  is  a  quiii* 

JR 
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lity  of  mattei',  and  depends  on  a  peculiar  vibration  of  its  par-*' 
tides.  This  opinion  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Boyle  and 
Newton,  whose  authority  rendered  it  Considerably  popular; 
the  ancient  opinion,  however,  was  ^till  held  by  many.  Bo£r->. 
HAAVE,  at  an  early  period  of  the  eightceiith  century,  entered 
fjie  lists  againist  Newton  on  this  Subject,  and  maintained,  with  J 
great  force  of  argument,  that  heat  is  a  distinct  substance.  From 
the^timeof  Boerhaave,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury under  review,  this  doctrine  was  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. Stahl,  Macquer,  Black,  Priestley,  Scheele, 
Bergman,  Lavoisier,  Crawford,  Irvine,  Kirwan, 
PiCTET,  De  la  Place,  and  most  other  distinguished  che-, 
tnists,  thotfgh  differing  as  to  some  details  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  all  agreed  in  considering  heat  as  a  distinct  positive 
substance. 

■  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  doctrine  of  Ba-^ 
con  v^^as  revived  by  Count  Ru^for!)  and  Mr.  Davy. 
These  philosophers,  observing  tbait  caloric  continues  to  be  ex- 
tricated from  a  body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long  as  the  fric- 
tiofl  is  kept  up,  and  the  textare  or  form  of  the  body  is  not  de- 
stroyed, and  that  this  heat-yielding- process  goes  on  to  an  iw- 
definite  extent,  concluded  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable 
on  the  snppdsitioh  of  heat  being  matter;  and  that  thdse  effects 
nvhich  have  been  referred  to  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  calorific 
matter,  depend  entirely  on  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles 
of  bodies ;  and  that  from  the  generation,  communication,  or 
abstractioh'of  th)s  niotion,  all  the  phenomena  abscribed  to  ca^ 
loric  arfe  to  be  explained. — See  Rumford'j  Essays^  vol.  ii. 
and  Contributions  to  Medical  and  Physical  Knowledge. 

This  doctrine,  however,  has  but  few  advocates.  The  suf- 
frages of  modertH  philosophers  are  almost  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  opinion,  that  caloric  or  heat  is  a  distinct  fluid.  The 
latter  opinion,  indeed,  seems  to  be  confirmed  to  a  degree  little 
short  of  demonstration,  by  the  late  experiments  of  Dr.  Hers- 
CHELL  on  this  subject,  who  lias  shown,  that  the  rays  o(  lights 
and  the  X2Ly%oi  heat  emitted  from  the  sun,  are  distinct  and  se- 
parable ;  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  refracted 
by  transparent  bodies,  arid  reflected  by  polished  surfaces ;  and 
that  both  consist  of  particles  which  mutually  repel  each  other, 
and  which  produce  no  sensible  eflFect  upon  the  weight  of  other 
bodies. — See  the  Philosophical  Traiuactions  Sox  1800. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  some  difficulties  attend  the 
doctrine  of  heat,  being  a  distinct  and  positive  substance.  Nor 
is  that  by  any  means  one  of  the  smallest  which  Count  Rum- 
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roRD  saggeste,  viz.  *^  that  any  thing  which  any  iosulateA 
body,  or  system  of  bodies,  can  continue  to  furnish,  wiihouii 
b'mUationy  Ciannot  be  a  nuterial  substance."  Yet  the  electric 
fluid  h  granted^  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  distinct  sub^tsknce ;  and 
we  know,  that  this  fluid  is  constantly  furnished,  without  limi- 
iation^  by  means  of  friction.  On  the  whple,  the  old  opinion, 
seems  still,  with  all  its  difficulties,  ta  ^tand  on  firmer  ground, 
than  any  other,  and  to  have,  by  far  the  greatest  i^umber  of 
advocates.  '  .       .  i 

The  doctrine  of  radiVn/  heat^  or  th^t  heat. resemble  light 
in  being  propagated  in  I'cnfSy  or  right  lines,  was,  in  some  mea- 
sure, known  to  Mariotte,  ,Lamb£Rt,  ai)d  Scheele,  but 
was  more  clearly  established  afterwards  by  the  experiment^  of 
Saussur)?,  PicTET,  and  Couijt  Rumford;  and,  finally, 
the  laws  of  this  propagation  were  naore  fully  developed  and 
laid  downby  Dr.  H£R^qh£;lz„'  in.  his  celebrated  experiments 
on  light  and^^t  Ipelbre  jgdeotioned. 

pount  Ry^FOR]>  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that 
fluids  do  not  conduct  heat ;  but  he  ascribes  to  them  what  he 
denominates  a  carrying  power :  in  other  vvords,  he  supposes, 
that  in  heating  fluids,  each  particle  must  come  in  succession 
to  the  source  of  heat,  anfl  receive  its  portion,  but  that  among 
the  particles  themselves  all  interchange  and  cpmipunication 
of  heat  is  impossible.  The  experiment^  by  which  h^  consi** 
ders  himself  as  having  established  this  poin|:  are  certainly  strik- 
ing, and  their  results  highly  curious ;  but  the  justness  of  his 
conclusions  has  been  called,  in  question,  and  philosophers  do 
,  not  seem  to  view  his  decision  as  absolute  and  final.  Further 
experiments  must  decide  the  controversy. 

"  Dr.  MClurg,  of  our  city  (Williamsburg),  was  edu- 
cated at  this  college.  After  completing  the  usual  course  here, 
he  studied  pl^ysic  at  Edinburgh ;  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
icelebr^ted  B;.ack  ;  and  gained  much  applause  by  his  treatise, 
J)e  Colore.  Indeed,  I  have  lately  seen  in  the  Annates  de 
Chemiiy  I  think,  for  the  year  1800,  the  confession  that  Dr. 
M'Clurg  first  started  the  idea  concerning  heat^  which  th»? 
French  philosophers  have  since  pprsued  with  so  much  success.'* 
9—AfS.  Jjetterfrom  the  Jtey.  Dr.  Mapison  to  the  Author ^i 

^ 
Frigorific  Mixtures,  p.  94. 

The  first  person  who  made  experiments  on  freezing  mixr 
fUr^f  wa$  M.  FiVHREK^EiT,  of  Amsterdam,  a;  an  early  pe* 
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fiod  of  the  eighteendi  century.  But  the  subject  was  much  more 
Completely  investigated  by  Mr.  Walker,  ki  a  paper  pciblished 
in  the  PkUasophtcal  Transactions^  for  1195*  Since  that  time, 
several  curious  additional  experiments  have  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor LowiTS,  of  Petersburghy  particularly  the  introduction 
c(  muriate  of  &W,  vrhich  produces  a  very  great  degree  of 
cold  when  mheed  with  snow.  The  experiments  of  Lowitz 
have  been^lately  repeated  and  extended  by  Mr.  Walker. 
By  means  of  the  above-mentioned  mixture,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pepys, 
jumor,  of  the  London  Philosophical  Society,  with  the  as^ 
sistance  of  some  friends,  froze,  on  the  eighth  of  February, 
1799,  fifty-six  pounds  averdupois  of  mercury  into  a  solid 
mass.  In  this  process,  the  mercury  in  Fahrei^eit's  thermo^ 
meter  sunk  62  deg.  below  0.  a  degree  of  cold  never  before 
produced  in  Great-Britain. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these/rigor&k  mixtures 
produce  their  eflFect,  by  the  great  and  sudden  dnorption  of 
caloric,  which  the  materials  occasion  when  brought  together. 


.      '        Light,  p.  95. 

Modem  philosophers  have  dtscoveted  that  the  influence  of 
light  on  growing  vegetables  is  great  and  important.  Planti 
may  be  made  to  vegetate  tolerably  well  in  the  dark ;  but  iri 
that  case  their  colour  is  always  white,  they  have  scarcely  any 
taste,  and  contain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  combustible 
matter.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  after  their  exposure 
to  light,  their  colour  becomes  green,  their  taste  is  rendered 
much  more  intense,  and  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter 
is  considerably  increased. — Thompson'^  Chemistry. 

**  It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Herschell  {seePhilos.  Trans. 
for  1800}  that  the  rays  of  light  KliflFer  in  their  power  of  illu- 
minating objects :  for  if  an  equal  portion  of  each  of  these 
rays,  one  after  another,  be  made  to  illuminate  a  minute  ob- 
ject, a  printed  page,  for  instance,  it  will  not  be  seen  distinctly 
at  the  same  distance  when  illuminated  by  each.  We  must 
stand  nearest  the  object  when  it  is  illuminated  by  the  viokt. 
Wc  see  distinctly,  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  when  the 
object  is  illuminated  by  the  indigo  ray ;  at  a  greater  when  by 
the  blue;  at  a  still  greater  when  by  the  deep  green;  and  at 
the  greatest  distance  of  all  when  by  the  lightest  green  or 
ieepcst  yellow.  We  must  stand  nearer  when  the  object  is  il- 
luminated by  the  orange  ray ;  and  still  nearer  when  by  the 
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red.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  rays  towards  the  middle  of  the 
spectrum  possess  the  greatest  illuminating  power,  and  those  at 
the  extremity  the  least ;  and  that  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  rays  graaually  diminishes  from  the  middle  of  the  spectrumi 
towards  its  extremities." — Ibid. 

Carbon  and  Diamond  the  same.  p.  96.        •      ^ 

As  the  diamond  is  not  aflFected  by  a  considerable  heat,  i^ 
ivas  for  many  ages  considered  as  incombustible.  Sir  IsAAt^ 
Newton  observing  that  combustibles  refract  light  more 
jxiwerfully  than  other  bodies,  and  that  the  diamond  possessed 
this  property  in  great  perfection,  suspected  it,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  capable  of  combustion.  This  singular  con- 
jecture was  verified,  in  1694,  by  the  Florentine  Academicians^ 
in  the  presence  of  Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.. 
By  mesms  of  a  burning-glass  they  consumed  several  diamonds. 
Francis  I.  £mperor  of  Germany,  afterwards  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  several  more  in  the  heat  of  .a  furnace.  These 
experiments  were  repeated  by  Rouelle,  Macquer,  and 
Darcet,  who  proved  that  the  diamond  was  not  merdy  eva- 
porated, but  actually  burnt,  and  that  if  air  was  excluded  it 
underwent  no  change. 

No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  ascertain  the  product 
till  1772.  Lavoisier,  in  a  memoir  published  that  year, 
showed  that  when  tlie  diamond  is  burnt  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
obtained,  and  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  it  and 
charcoal.  In  1785  Guyton-Morveau  found  that  the 
diamond  is  combustible  when  dropped  into  melted  nitre ;  that 
it  bums  without  leaving  any  residuum,  and  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  charcoal.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  more 
precision  by  Mr.  Tennant,  in  1797.  (See  Fhilos.  Trans. 
for  1797.J  The  conclusion  which  he  dre^  from  it  was,  that 
when  diamond  is  burnt,  the  whole  of  the  product  is  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  that  a  given  weight  of  diamond  yields  just  as  much 
carboaic  acid  gas  as  the  same  weight  of  charcoal ;  and  that 
diamond  and  charcoal  are  both  composed  of  the  very  same 
substance.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more  precisely,  diamond  is 
pure  carbon,  while  charcoal  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  or 
diamond  and  oxygen,  or  it  is  what  the  French  call  an  oxyd 
of  diamond.  Hence  the  difference  of  colour,  hardness,  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  electrical  properties,  between  common  cliar^ 
coal  and  the  precious  stone  called  (^liamc^n^. — ^Thompson'a" 
Chemistry. 
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Thermomete7\  p.  103. 

In  Fahrekheit's  Tbenpometer  the  freezing  point  is 
fixed  at  32  dee.  and  the  boiling  point  at  212  deg.  In  Reau* 
muk\  or  rather  De  Luc's,  the  freezing  point  is  0,  and  the 
boiling  point  80  deg.     In  De  L'Isle's,  the  usual  order  of 

Saduation  is  inverted,  the  freezing  point  being  ]  50  deg.  and 
e  boiling  point  0.  And,  finely,  in  th^  therinometer  of 
Celsius,  the  point  of  freezing  is  marked  0.  and  that  of  boil- 
ina  } 00 deg.  To  redoce  the  degrees  of  Reaumur  to  those 
ot  Fahrenheit,  the  following  formula  may  be  employed : 

^^-^+32=5=F.     To  reduce  the  degrees  of  Celsius  to  those 

C  x9 

of  Fahrenheit,  the  following  is  sufficient:  — — +32=F. 

To  reduce  the  degrees  of  De  L'Isle,  under  the  boiling  point, 

to  those  of  Fahrenheit,  say  212—  y-=F.     To  reduce 

those  above  thp  boiling  point  to  FAHRENr^EiTj  say,  212+ 
6D     ^ 

Though  Newton  first  pointed  out  the  method  of  making 
tolerably  good  thermometers,  the  practical  part  of  the  art  of 
forming  and  gntduating  them  was  greatly  simplified  by  Mr. 
Fahrenheit,  of  Amsterdam,  and  by  Dr.  MARTiNE,'of 
St.  Andrews,  whose  Essay  on  the  Construction  and  Gradtia^ 
iion  of  Thennotneters  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  the'  sub- 
ject extant.  Professor  Van  Swinden,  also,  of  Franekcr, 
and  M.  De  Luc,  of  Geneva,  have  written  very  ably  and 
instructively  on  the  subject  of  thermometers. 


Eudiometers,  p.  105. 

The  numerous  Eudiometers  proposed  by  different  Che* 
mists  may  be  reduced  to  five.  .  - 

1.  The  first  is  that  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley,*  in  which 
nitrous  gas  is  mixed,  over  water,  with  the  air,  th^jmrity  "of 
>vhich  it  is  wished  to  ascertain.  The  diminution^  of  the 
volume  of  this  mixture  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  air,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  nitrous  gas,  and  the  iiitric  acid  thys  formed  is  also  rapidly . 
absorbed  by  the  water.  This  eudiometer  has  received  various 
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modifications  and  improvements  by  Falconer,  Ca  vendish» 
and  Van  HuksoLDT,  but  is  still  liable  to  considerable  ano- 
maly and  inaccuracy  in  its  indications. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  Eudiometer  was  proposed  by  Vol- 
TA.  His  method  was  to  mix  given  proportions  of  the  air 
to  be  examined,  and  hydrogen  gaSy  in  a  graduated  glass  tiibe; 
to  fire  the  mixture  by  an  electric  spark ;  and  to  judge  of  the 
^Uri{y  of  the  air  by  the  bulk  of  the  residuum.  But  this  fur- 
nishes a  measure  evetl  less  to  be  depended  on  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  ScHEELE  was  the  Inventor  of  the  third  kind  of  Eiidid-^ 
meter.  It  is  merely  a  gradliated  glass  vessel,  containing  a 
given  qtiahtity  of  air,  exposed  to  newly  prepared  liqtiid  alka- 
line or  earthy  sulphurets,  or  to  a  mixture  of  iron-nlings  and 
sulphur,  formed  into  a  paste  with  water.  These  substances 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  converts  a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  into  an  acid.  The  oxygen  contained 
in  the  air  thus  examined  is  judged  of  by  the  diminution  of 
bulk  which  the  air  has  undergone.  This  method  is  simple, 
and  as  accurate  as  any  other.  The  only  objection  to  which  it 
^  liable  is  the  slowness  of  the  process.  But  this  objection  has 
"been  removed  by  M.  De  Marti,  who  has  brought  the  eu- 
diometer of  ScHfiELE  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy,  by  im- 
proving the  apparatus,  and,  instead  of  iron- filings  and  sulphur, 
using  the  hydrogenaied  sulphurets  orily. 

GuYTON-MoRVEAU  employs  sidphuret  qf  pot-ashy  and 
measures  the  proportion  of  oxygen  present  by  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sidphuret. 

4.  In  the  fourth  kind  of  Eudiometer,  the  abstraction  of 
the  oxygen  of  air  is  accomplished  by  means  of  phosphorus. 
This  eudiometer  was  first  proposed  by  Achard.  It  was  con- 
siderably improved  by  Reboul,  Seguin,  Lavoisier,  and, 
above  all,  by  Berthollet,  who  has  rendered  it  equal  in 
simplicity  with  the  eudiometer  of  De  Marti,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  it  in  precision. 

5.  The  fifth  Eudiometer  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Mr. 
Davy.  In  this  the  substance  used  to  absorb  the  oxygen 
from  the  air  is  a  solution  of  sulphat  or  muriat  of  iron  in  wa- 
ter, and  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  This  eudiometer  is 
simple,  and  its  indications  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  accurate  as 
those  of  the  two  last  mentioned. — ^Thompson'^  Chtinistry* 
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NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  III. 

Collectors  and  Compilers  in  Natural  History,  p.  112. 

/VmONG  the  many  persons  who  were  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  and  publishing  facts  and  delineations  in  Natural 
History,  before  the  time  that  Linn.£U8  began  to  flourish,  the 
pame  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Albert  Seb  a  deserves 
particular  notice.  He  resided  in  Holland,  was  intimate  with 
jSoERHAAVEy  and  compiled  his  large  work  on  Natural  His- 
|tory  under  the  patronage  of  that  eminent  naturalist  and  phy- 
jsician..  This  work,  under  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Rerum 
Naturalium^  was  published  in  1734,  in  four  vols,  folio. 

Zoology,  p.  114. 

The  statement,  that  little  progress  was  made  in  Zoology 
between  the  time  of  Ray  and  that  of  Linnaeus,  is  not  cor- 
ject*  During  that  period  (in  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
Uidge)  ^'  Zioology  was  cultivated  with  uncommon  success, 
and  received  some  of  its  happiest  accessions.  In  particular, 
!what  may  be  called  scientific  Zioology  was  greatly  attended 
to." 

LlNNJEUS.  p.  114. 

This  "  Prince  of  Naturalists"  is  so  well  known,  that  a 
formal  account  of  him  in  this  place  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
He  was  bom  at  Roeshult,  a  village  of  Sweden,  May  27» 
1707.  His  first  great  work  was  published  in  1732.  Among 
the  numerous  public  honours  with  which  he  was  crowned, 
he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star  in  1753,  and  enno- 
bled in  1757.  He  died  in  January,  1778,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age. 

BUFFON.   p.  115. 

George  Le  Clerc,  Count  de  Buffon,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1707  (the  same  year  that  gave  birth  to  Linnaeus),  and 
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died  April  16,  1788.  >  He  wa3  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  on  Natural  History  that  the  age  produced:  and  al- 
though the  faults  imputed  to  him  in  the  above-^meotioned  page 
are  undoubtedly  well  founded^  yet,  perhaps,  justice  is  scarcely 
done  to  his  splendid  talents,  and  his  no  less  splendid  publica- 
tions in  this  science.  Though  he  too  much  neglected  phi- 
losophical arrangement ;  though  he  adopted  and  endeavoured 
to  propagate  a  number  of  gross  errors;  and  though  he  dis- 
covered particular  opposition  to  Revealed  Religion;  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  thkt  he  made  many  rich  additions  to  tlie 
science  of  Natural  History,  and  will  always  be.  entitled  to  a 
place  among  its  most  zAlous,  acute^  and  successful  culti- 
vatorSk 

i^ENNANT.   p.  il6. 

Thomas  Pennant,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  was  born  in  Flint- 
«faire,  in  South-Britain,  in  the  year  1726,  and  died  in  1798. 
From  an  eaily  age  he  discovered  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for 
investigations  in  Zoology,  which  he  cultivated  with  great  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  success;  The  following  list  of  publicationg 
by  this  amiable  man  (though  it  does  not  contain,  it  is  believed, 
all  his  works)  will  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  vo- 
luminous writers  of  the  age. 

British  Zoology^  four  vols.  4to.    1750. 

Tcur  to  Scotland^  three  vols.  4to.  1771. 

J^/Tiopsis  of  2uadrupeds9  8vo.    1771. 

Tour  toWakSj  two  vols.  4to.    1778* 

Journey  from  Chester  to  Londarty  one  vol.  4to.    1782. 

Arctic  Aoology^  three  vols.  4to.    1784. 

History  of  Suadrupeds^  two  vols.  4to. 

Indian  Zoology ^  one  vol.  4to. 

Genera  of  Birds^  one  vol.  4to. 

Natural  History  ofHohfweUand  Dffaming^  one  voL  4to. 

View  of  Hindostany  two  vols.  4to. 

Londony  one  vol.  4to. 

•He  left  behind  him,  in  manuscript,  a  large  work,  entitled 
Otiilines  of  the  Gtobe^  of  which  his  View  of  Hindostm 
formed  the  14th  and  15th  volumes! 

Natural  History  of  Man.  p.  117. 

Albinus  is  improperly  mentioned  as  the  first  naturalist  who 
attended,  in  a  scientific  manner,  to  the  seat  of  colour  in  hu« 

9» 
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man  bciogs.  To  M  arcellus  Malpichi,  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury, we  certainly  owe  the  discovery  of  the  feet,  that  the 
colour  o£  negroes  resides  in  a  peculiar  body,  the  corpus  tnti- 
cosum.  This  fact  was  also  known  to  J.  N.  Pecklin,  as 
early  as  1617,  as  appears  by  his  work  De  Uabituet  Colore 
Ethiopum^  &c.  published  that  year. 

Among  the  writers  on  this  subject  it  is  also  proper  to  take 
notice  of  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  an  English  physician,  who 
resided  a  number  of  years  in  Virginia.  His  Essay  on  the 
Causes  of  the  different  Colours  of  People^  published  in  the 
Philosophical  TrmisactionSy  vol- xliii.  p.  102 — 150,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  very  honourable  monument  of  his  learning  and 
talents. 

It  is  generally  known  that  some  naturalists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  attempted  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  by  adducing  what  they  considered  proof,  that  there 
are  different  races  of  men,  and,  of  course,  that  mankind 
could  not  have  sprung  from  a  single  pair.  Against  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith's  ingenious  and  learned  Essay 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the 
HumanSpecieSy  was  particularly  directed.  Professor  Blumen- 
BACH,  of  Gottingcn,  who  has  written  still  more  largely  on  the 
subject,  is  also  an  able  advocate  of  the  Sacred  History.  The 
latter,  by  a  curious  induction  of  facts  concerning  the  effects  of 
climatCy  &c.  on  other  species  of  animals  as  well  as  man,  has 
thrown  new  light  on  this  interesting  question. 

Dr.  Blumenbach's  work,  De  Generis  Humani  Varietate 
Nativa,  was  first  published  in  n75,  in  the  form  of  an  In- 
augural Dissertation.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  and  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  particularly 
considered  as  an  able  compilation. 

Of  those  who  have  made  valuable  additions  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  man,  by  means  of  inquiries  into  the  origin, 
progress,  and  aflSnities  of  different  languages^  several  other 
names  ought  to  be  mentioned  besides  that  of  Sir  William 
JofiEs.  Among  this  number,  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  of  Great- 
Britain,  M.  Court  de  Gebelin,  of  France,  and  Professor 
Pallas,  before  mentioned,  hold  a  distinguished  place.  Still 
more  recently,  new  and  important  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  subject  by  Professor  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in 
his  New  Views  of,  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  a7id  Nations  of 
America^  has  publbhed  Vocabularies  of  a  number  of  Indian 
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languages  that  were  never  before  committed  to  the  press;  has 
compared  these  with  languages  more  generaHy  known^  both 
on  the  eastern  and  western  continents;  and  has  tbence  deduced 
new  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion*  thutthe  nations  of 
America  and  those  of  Asia  have  a  common  origin,  and  that 
all  mankind  are  derived  from  a  single  pair. 

Several  of  the  writers  on  the  natural  history  bf  man,  men- 
tioned in  pages  1 1 7  and  1 1 8,  have  delivered  opinions  grossly 
deceptive  and  erroneous ;  but  to  enter  into  a  particular  dis- 
cussion of  their  comparative  merits  cannot  beundertakeD-iil' 
this  place. 


R^ssil Bones.  1^.  \\9 .         ' 

Besides  the  writers  enumerated  in  the.  ibote-mention^d 
pa^,  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  oi  fossil  boneSy  it  would  be  improper  i€^ 
pass  without  notice  two  others,  who  gaiocd  considerable  r^ 
putationhy  their  labours  on  this  subject.  The  fim  is  Dr.  Bre yi^ 
Nius,  or  Breyne,  a  German,  who  was  conteraporaiy  witW 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  who  published  some  papers  on  thisi 
branch  of  zoology  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  He 
-was  among  the  earliest  writers,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  very 
first  of  any  distiiK?tion  whtj  wrote  on  the  subject  of  fossil 
bones.  The  second  is  the^Abbe  FORtis,  who,  in  his  Tra-^ 
vek  in  Dalmati&i  also  gave  some  interesting  and  instructive^ 
information  on  this  subject,  -  '  ^ 

^^  ■  r     ■''■.■'■      .  "^ 

M.  CuviER,  of  France,  a  membet  of  the.  National  Insti- 
tute, and  a  celebrated  zoologist,  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  a  very  extensive  work  upon  the  species  of  quadrupeds, 
-whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the^interior  parts  of  the  earths 
Me  has  undertaken  to  settle  the  controversy  concerning  these 
animal  relics.  He  says,  (hat  the  strata-  of  every  country  upon 
earth  contain  bones  diiFerent  from  those  of  the  animals  which 
now  inhabit  their  surface:  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
ruminant  animals,*  all  the  complete  fossil  bones  which  he  has 
seen,  are  different  from  those  of  quadrupeds  now  alive:  that 
of  these  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  twenty-tliree  species,  all 
certainly  unknown  at  this  day,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  destroyed,'  though  their  bones  evince  their  ex- 
istence in  former  ages. 
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These  species  of  creatures,  whose  races  are  now  extiacti, 
M.  CuviER  divides  into  two  dasies — 1.  Those  which  have 
been  determined  by  others  «  and,  2.  Such  as  have  been  settled 
b^  hitnself.  In  the  first  he  enumerates  the  foUowiog :  1 .  The 
Siberian  animal  which  affords  fossil  ivory.  2.  The  nump^ 
tnoth^  differing  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  size  and  points 
of  its  grinders.  3.  The  long-headed  rhinoceros.  4.  That 
animal  of  the  tardigrade  famSbf  called  megatherium  and  me- 
galant/x.  5.  An  extinct  species  of  large  bear.  6.  Another 
species  of  the  bear.  7«  A  camivoraus  animal,  intermediate 
between  the  wolf  and  hysena.  8.  A  creature  a-kin  to  the 
moose^  whose  horns  measure  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip« 
9.  The  gteAt  fossil  tortoise.  10.  The  Maestricht  crocodile. 
1 1.  A  sort  qf/iragon.  12.  An  unknown  kind  of  reptile  or 
cetaceous  animal. — In  the  second  class^  the  chief  of  whicJi 
have  been  discovered  in  France,  M.Cuvier  places  the  follow^ 
ing  species:  1.  The  animal  whose /^^/A,  when  impregnated 
with  copper^  form  the  occidental  turquoise.  2.  A  tapir^  difr 
iering  from  that  of  South-America  only  in  the  form  of  its 
grinders.    3.  Another  tapir^  ai  a  gigantic  or  elephantine  size. 

4.  A  species  of  hippopotarhoSy  of  about  the  size  of  a  hog. 

5,  6,  7»  8,  9,  10.  Six  fossil  skeletons  of  an  unknown  species, 
between  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tapir,  from  the  plaster-quar- 
ries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  1 1.  A  species  of  proco<- 
dile,  considerably  like  that  of  the  Ganges. 

But  these  are  not  all  which  the  earth  contains:  there  are 
parts  of  skeletons  of  which  M.  Cuvier  cannot  speak  with 
equal  assurance ;  but  of  which,  howeyer,  enough  is  known 
to  encourage  a  hope,  that  the  list  of  :;oolpgical  antiquities  will 
be  soon  lengthened.  Of  these,  some  resemble  the  bones, 
3.  Of  the  tiger.  2.  Of  an  hyaenji,  or  sea-calf.  3.  Of  the 
&llow-deer.  And  others  of  uncertain  characters;  as  the  pe- 
trified bones,  1.  Near  Verona.  2  and  3.  Two  sorts  in  the 
jlock  of  Gibraltar.  4.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dax.  5.  Near 
Oilcans.  6.  Near  Aixaqd  Cette.  7.  In  the  islands  of  Dai- 
matia,  &c.  And,  8.  All  other  uncertain  bones  found  in  th^ 
peat-mosses  of  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time  M.  Cuvier  hopes  to  determine  the  exact 
place  in  the  system  to  which  these  doubtful  species  s^re  to  be 
referred. 

M.  Cuvier  solicits  information  on  these  subjects  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  wishes  to  procure  the  bones  them- 
sdlves,  or  figures  of  them,  or  correct  descriptions  in  wwds,— : 
Medical  Bepository. 


-^* 
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The  naturatists  of  France  derived  great  advantages  when 
Holland  fell  into  the  power  of  their  countrymen,  from  the 
opportunities  which  were  afforded  them  of  inspecting  the 
rich  Museum  of  the  Stadtholder.  M.  Cuvier's  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  two  elephants'  heads>  which 
having  examined!  with  some  nicety,  he  found  to  exhibit  tha- 
racters  that  warrant  their  being  considered  as  belonging  to  two 
distinct  species.  One  of  them  from  Ceylon,  he  remarked  dif- 
fered from  the  other  (which  came  from  the  Cape)  in  respect 
not  only  to  the  general  contour  of  the  forehead,  but  to  the 
shape  of  the  teeth,  which  last  he  was  at  length  induced,  like 
Blumenbach  an(l  others,  to  constitute  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  elephants  in  general,  and  extending  his  inqui- 
ries to  such  as  we  know  only  by  their  fossil  earuvue^  he  has 
&rnished  us  with  the  following  specific  descriptions,  viz. 

?*  Elephas  Capensis^  f route  convexuy  laniellis  molarium 
rhmnhoidalibusi 

JS.  Indicus,  fronte  plarw-concava,  lamellis  molarium  ar^ 
cuatis  undatis, 

E.  Mammanteusy  maxilla  obtusiorey  lameUis  molarium 
tenulibus  reciis. 

E*   jimericarlusy    molaribus   muUi^cuspidihuSy    lamellis 
post  Detritioneni  quadrilobatis.'^ 

C.  CuviER  has,  since  the  publication  of  his  Memoir,  dis- 
covered several  new  species  of  elephants,  differing  not  only 
from  the  fossil  ones  hitherto  described,  but  from  all  living 
animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  of  them  19 
found  in  Peru,  and  other  countries,  and  comes  nearest  to  the 
elephant  of  the  Ohio:  Another  has  been  discovered  in  the 
strata  of  the  black  mountain,  in  the  department  of  L'Herault: 
A  third  is  found  at  Comminge;  and  fragments  of  the  fourth 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. — Mem.de  P  Inst.  torn.  ii.  p.  22. 

The  origin  of  these  fossil  bonesy  especially  of  some,  found 
in  peculiar  circumstances,  has  employed  the  ingenuity  of  many 
eminent  naturalists,  and  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  in  later  years.  On  the  supposition,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  these  inquirers, 
that  the  account  given  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  general 
Deluge  is  false,  the  question  is,  indeed,  of  difficult  solution. 
But,  admitting  the  truth  of  that  account,  (and  every  moun- 
tain and  valley  lifts  up  its  voice  to  confirm  it),  the  difficulty,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  vanishes.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  animals  whose  fossil  exuvue  are  now  found  were 
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inhabitants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  is  it  not  evident  that 
many  of  the  facts  observed,  are  precisely  such  as  must  necet^ 
sarily  have  arisen  from  this  state  of  the  case  ? 

The  fossil  remains  of  elephants  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  North-American  continent,  where  none 
of  this  genus  of  animals  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  living 
state.  I'his  has  been  made  a  wonder.  But  how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise?  If  the  /"/oofl?  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  except  those  which  were  preserved  in  the  Ark; 
and  if  the  ark  rested^  after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  on 
the  Eastern  continent,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  biblical 
commentators,  then  no  animab,  excepting  those  capable-  of 
making  occasional  and  considerable  expeditions  by  watery 
or  of  living  in  frozen  regions,  and  by  this  means  passing  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  continent  on  the  ice,  could  be 
expected  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  in  any  -other  than  th^  fossil 
state.  It  is  true,  we  find  animals  in  South- America  which 
appear,  at  present,  only  capable  of  inhabiting  warm  regions; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  both  animals  and  vegetables  have 
the  faculty  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  of  gradually  changing  their  cha- 
racter. It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  animals  now  living  in  South-America  had  once 
a  northern  constitution ;  that  after  crossing  the  strait  between 
Asia  and  America,  they  gradually  strayed  further  south ;  aijd 
that,  in  process  of  time,  their  offepring  acquired  southern  ha- 
bits and  constitutions. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  difficult  to  suppose,  that  these  fossil 
exuvia  were  deposited  in  the  places  where  they  are  found,  at 
riie  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  general  deluge.  They 
have  been  generally  found  in  circumstances  calculated  long  to 
preserve  them ;  in  strata  of  earth  which  tend  to  resist  putrefec- 
tion,  and  which  may  account  for  their  remaining  entire  after 
so  great  a  lapse  of  time. 

Suadrupeds,  p.  119. 

Among  the  zoologists  who  have  directed  particular  attention 
to  Suadrupedsy  during  the  last  age,  may  be  reckoned  Pen- 
nant, of  Great-Britain,  Brisson  and  Daubenton,  of 
France,  Klein,  Blumenbach,  and  Schreber,  of  Ger- 
many, and  Pallas,  of  Russia.  Besides  these,  LiNN.^ias, 
Buffon,  and  Zimmerman,  treated  ably  on  this  as  well  as 
other  departments  of  zoology. 
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Birds,  p.  120. 


Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
Ornithology,  Sparrman,  of  Sweden,  is  entitled  to  an  ho- 
nourable place.  The  plates  of  his  Museum  Carbonianum 
are  among  the  best  that  were  ever  published.  They  are  said 
to  be  less  tawdry  and  more  natural  than  those  of  Buffon. 

The  Omithohgie  of  Brisson  is  wortliy  of  more  pointed 
and  respectful  notice  than  is  taken  of  it  in  the  above-men- 
tioned page.  It  has  been  pronounced,  by  some  good  judges, 
to  be,  so  far  as  respects  the  description  of  the  species  of  birds, 
one  of  the  most  accurate  works  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

A  new  classification  of  Birds  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  by  Paul  H.  G.  Moehrtng,  of  Germany,  who  died 
in  n92;  and,  still  more  recently,  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
same  class  of  animals  has  been  made  by  La  Cepede,  of 
France. 

Amphibia,  p.  121. 

Besides  the  writers  on  the  Amphibia  noticed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  page,  the  names  of  several  others  deserve  to  be 
introduced  here  with  great  respect.  Several  genera  of  this 
class  were  ably  illustrated  by  J.  N.  Laurent,  of  Germany. 
The  Lizards  and  Serpents  have  been  well  treated  by  B. 
Merrem,  of  the  same  country;  the  Serpents  by  Fontana; 
the  Tortoise  by  Schneider,  of  Germany;  and  the  Frogs 
by  RoESEL,  also  a  German. 

Robert  Townson,  LL.  D.  a  respectable  naturalist  of 
Great-Britain,  has  contributed  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  physiology  of  the  Amphibia,  See  Tracts  and  Observor 
lions  in  Natural  Historic  and  Physiology^  8vo.  London. 
1799.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  It  contains 
many  original  observations  concerning  the  respiration,  absorp- 
tion, &c.  of  the  Amphibia. 


Fishes,  p.  122. 

In  addition  to  the  great  Ichthyologists  mentioned  in  this 
page,  some  others,  during  the  period  in  question,  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  zoology.  Scopoli,  Klein,  and 
Gronoviusi  treated  ably  of  this  class  of  animals. 
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The  PhUosophia  Ichthyologica  of  Artedj,  d^cially  the 
•ccond  edition  { 1*792),  by  Dr.  Walbaum,  of  Lubeck,  in 
three  vols.  4to.  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valu-* 
able  works  on  this  subject  produced  during  the  age  under  re- 
view.— Artedi  was  a  Swede*  the  cotemporary  and  friend 
of  LiNN-fius.  He  was  bom  in  1705,  two  years  before  his 
illustrious  countryman ;  and  died  in  1735,  bemg  accidentally 
drowned  in  a  canal  at  Amsterdam. 

Insects,  p.  123. 

Maria  Sybilla  Merian,  a  celebrated  German  lady, 
was  born  in  1647,  and  died  in  1717.  She  is,  therefore,  er- 
roneously placed  after  Linn^us,  who  did  not  make  his  first 
publication  till  a  number  of  years  after  her  death.  She  ren- 
dered very  important  services  to  Entomology.  Her  great 
work,  entided  Surinaamsche  Insecten  (folio  1705),  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that 
had  ever  been  produced  in  Europe. 

LiNNiEus  first  produced  a  systematic  arrangement  of  /n- 
sects^  at  once  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  in  a  due  degree 
minute  in  its  distinctions.  He  distributed  all  insects  into  seven 
orders,  taking  the  distinctive  marks  from  variations  in  thd 
structure  of  the  wings^  or  the  entire  absence  of  these  organs. 
Fabricius  formed  a  new  system  essentially  different  from  that 
of  LiNNuEus.  He  employs  for  the  foundation  of  his  ar* 
rangement,  the  diversities  m  those  parts  of  the  organization 
with  which  insects  take  their  food. — The  arrangement  of 
LiNNiEus  is  commonly  preferred,  especially  in  Qreat-Bri- 
tain ;  but  that  of  Fabricius  has  many  admirers  on  the  con-^ 
tineht  of  Europe. 

When  Reaumur  and  Fabricius  are  mentioned  together, 
and  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  first  rank  of  entomologists, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  has  a  different  kind  of  ex- 
cellence. Fabricius  is  a  great  technical  or  systematic  en- 
tomologist ;  but  he  has  done,  comparatively  speaking,  littk 
in  regard  to  the  physiology  or  philosophy  of  the  subject. 
In  this  point  of  view  nothing  has  appeared  that  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  great  work  of  Reaumur. 

Important  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  Insects 
have  also  b^en  made,  during  the  period  under  consideration,r 
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ty  FutscH,  Rb^ENHOF,  Kleeman,  RoJtSEL,  SutZER, 
^CHAFERy  and  several  others,  of  Germany;  and  also  by  Pro- 
fessor Pall  AS  j  whose  Icones  Insect  arum  is  a  very  valuable 
work. 


BONNETT.  p,  123. 

Charles  Bonnett  was  born  in  1720,  at  Geneva,  where 
he  died  in  1703.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  nieti 
of  the  eighteenth,  century.  His  inquiries  and  publications  on 
Insects  and  the  Vermes  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  have  been 
much  celebrated  among  naturalists^ 

Vermes,  p.  124. 

Besides  the  Writers  on  the  Vermes  noticed  in  the  pdge  abqve-t* 
mentioned,  this  class  of  animals  has  been  treated,  either  ge-« 
nerally  or  in  part,  by  Joh.  A.  Murray,  Jac.  Theod* 
Klein,  Nath.  Goth.  Leske,  and  Zeder,  all  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Spallanzani,  of 
Italy.  The  last  mentioned  writer  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  CorallineSf  and  other  marine  productions,  and  to  the  In* 
fusaria. 


ifumber  of  Birds  known,  p.  125* 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  given  by  M.  La  Gepede, 
of  France,  who  has  given,  as  was  before  observed,  a  new 
arrangement  of  Birds,  there  are  now  known  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six  species. 


Zootomy  and  Physiology. 

The  inquiries  of  the  naturalists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
respecting  the  structure  of  different  animals,  and  the  functions 
of  their  respective  organs,  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  distinctions  of  modern  times.  Among 
these,  the  first  and  second  Monro,  William  and  John 
Hunter,  Hewson,  Cruikshank,  Collins,  Stubbs, 
Coleman  and  Home,  of  Great- Britain ;   Daubenton, 

*T' 
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Reaumur,  Du  Vernb  y,  Vicc^-D'-Arrn,  Cuvies.,  foous^ 
sotrtT^  tnd  DicaU£iiAit£,  of  Fhitice;  BlumsnSAc^)  of 
Germany;  Sp  all  anzani,  of  Italy;  Camper,  of  Hollaiid^ 
and  many  others  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  deserve  to  b* 
honourably  mentioned. 


Sarragin.  p.  126. 

M,  Sarraoin,  a  French  physician,  who  retiddd  iat  $oat6 
ftme  in  Canada,  well  deserve  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  have  considerably  extended  otir  acquaintance  with  di# 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  higher  parts  of  Nc^h^ 
America.  His  different  memoirs  were  published  between  the 
years  1706  and  1728.  His  anatomical  histories  of  the  Bea-- 
ver,  Muskrat  and  Porcupine^  are  valuable.  M.  Sarragin 
likewise  distinguished  himself  by  a  publication  on  the  Sugar 
MapU  (Acer  Saccharhmm)  ox  otir  country.  That  remark- 
aUe  £unilv  of  plants  denominated  Suracerm  was  so  named  19 
hoBQor  ot  this  writer,  by  the  illustriQas  Tournefort. 


jfeoTAWY. 

Ray*s  Method,  p.  128. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  above-mentioned  page  with  re- 
spect to  the  year  in  which  Ray  published  his  second  and  im- 
proved method  of  arranging  vegetables.  It  was  in  1703.  In 
his  first  method  he  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  25 
classes^  of  which  Trees  and  Shrubs  formed  the  two  first,  uxti 
Herbs  the  remaining  23*  This  was  published  in  1682, 
twenty-one  years  before  his  second  method.— -He  is  said  td^ 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  and  best  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

HermaiT]^.  p.  129. 

Paul  Heri^ank  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  died  iif 
1695.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  arraiD^ged 
plants  according  as  their  seeds  are  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  pe-^ 
ricarpk  This  learned  man  not  only  presented  to  the  world 
botamcal  writings  of  great  value^  but  also  engr^cings  of 
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^m^%  wbkh  are  e^ecutei}  with  much  ddiegcf  t  considering 
th^  period  »t  whkb  bp  Wvi?d, — Bajiton'^  Botany. 


CHRIITOPHEa  KnAUT,      p.  130. 

Christopher  Knaut's  botanical  system  is  represented 
in  the  above  page  as  published  about  the  same  time  with  that 
of  Christian  Knaut.  This  i$  a  mianiJ^e.  Hjj  work,  en- 
titled Enumeratio  Flantarum  circa  Hdam  Saxorum  sponte 
priwenwnitumf  was  piibUsbed  at  l^ipiie  ia  }  637, 


Pontehera'^  Method. 

In  1120,  die  same  year  in  which  Magnol,  of  Fiance, 
pBblished  his  system,  there  was  another  offered  to  the  world 
by  Julius  Pontedera,  a  nobienaan  of  Pisa.  He  at-* 
tempted  to  combine  the  systems  of  Tournbforj  apd  Rr- 
yiKUS. 

LiNN^us'5  Methodus  Calj/ctna. 

Besides  his  sexml  system,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist 
founded  a  naethod  of  arrangement  on  the  form  and  other  cir- 
i:umstances  of  the  Calyx.  To  this  method,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1*737,  he  gaJie  the  name  of  Meihadm  Ca- 
fycina.  In  this  system  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into 
eighteen  classes, 

LuDwiq'^  Method. 

Christian  Gottlieb  Ludwig,  a  native  of  Sileaia,  and 
n  professor  at  Leip&ic,  published  a  new  method  in  1737,  in 
which  he  divided  vegetables  ii^o  twenty  classes,  taking  their. 
distinctive  characters  from  th^  JUmer.  Ludwiq  was  the  an* 
thor  of  several  valuabb  works,  of  which  his  Imtituiiones 
flisiorico^Ph^icae  Regni  VegeftAiUsy  &c,  printed  at  Leip«ie 
in  1757,  i§  the  principal  one. 

Method  of  Sauvages, 

la  1751  the  celebrated  Nosologist,  Francis  Boissier 
Pauvages,  of  Moptpellier,  published  his  Me^Aodus  Falid^ 
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Ttif?iy  seu  Plania  Flora  Monspeliensis  jurta  Fok&rum  Or-i 
dinem.  In  this  work  the  author  has  attempted  an  arrange-t 
ment  of  plants  from  the  situation  or  position  of  the  Uctoes.  It 
is  believed  that  no  succeeding  botanist  has  adopted  this  me- 
thod ;  nor,  indeed,  is  its  character  such  as  will  probably  gaip 
extensive  favour. — Barton'^  Botant/. 


Thuni(£rg'5  AUeriUum  of  the  Sexual  System,  p.  13d. 

Professor  Thunberp,  of  Upsal,  proposed,  a  few  year^ 
ago,  to  alter  the  method  of  Linn.«us,  by  suppressing  the 
classes  Gj/nandria^  Manoecia^  Dioecia^  and  Pdygamia^  and 
assigning  to  other  classes  the  vegetables  arranged  by  Ltnn^eus 
and  his  followers  under  these  denominations.  The  Professor 
has  pursued  this  method  in  his  Fhra  Japonka^  and  in  his  Pro- 
dromus  Flora  Capensis.  It  is  not  generally  considered  as  an 
improvement  on  the  method  of  Linnjeus,  but  rather  as  ren^ 
dering  it,  on  the  whole,  still  more  artificial  and  perplexed. 
In  this  alteration,  however,  he  has  been  followed  by  GMELHi, 
Withering,  Swartz,  and  several  other  eminent  botanists. 


Vegetable  Physiology,  p.  138. 

Tlie  light  thrown  on  Vegetable  Physiology^  during  the 
period  under  review,  forms  one  of  its  most  brilliant  honours. 
Little  had  been  done  in  this  branch  of  botanical  science  before 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Grew  and 
Malpighi,  indeed,  of  the  preceding  age,  had  instituted  some 
enlightened  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  plants ;  btit  they 
made  little  progress,  compared  with  what  has  since  been  done. 
Early  in  the  century  under  review,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales,  of 
Great-Britain,  pursued  this  investigation  with  great  acuteness 
.  and  diligence,  and  in  his  Vegetable  Statics  presented  the  world 
>  with  a  mass  of  information  which  will  be  long  read  and  ad- 
mired. About  the  same  time,  Duhamel,  of  France,  was 
busily  and  successfully  engaged  in  similar  inquiries,  and  in 
his  Physique  des  ArbreSy  ai^  other  publications,  shed  much 
new  light  on  this  part  of  botanical  science.  Duhamel 
was  followed  by  Charles  Bonnett,  of  Geneva,  who 
proved  one  of  the  most  distinguished  vegetable  physiologists 
of  the  age.  His  Traite  des  Feui/lcs  is  particularly  curious 
and  valuable. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  tp  the  different  kinds  of  hairs  which  con- 
stitute a  downy  covering  upon  the  surfaces  of  vegetables. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1745  that  this  subject  was  treated 
in  the  full  and  masterly  manner  that'  it  deserved.  In  that 
year  M.  J.  Stephen  Guettard,  a  very  ingenious  and 
learned  French  botanist,  began  to  publish  his  observations 
on  the  hairs  and  glands  of  plants.  These  observations  he 
continued  during  several  succeeding  years.  He  has  even  esta- 
blished a  botanical  Method^  deduced  from  the  form,  the  si-' 
tuation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  hairy  and  other  glan- 
dular appearances  on  the  surface  of  plants.  He  has  shown- 
what,  perhaps,  would  hardly  have  been  suspected,  that  these 
appearances  are,  in  general,  constant  and  uniform  in  all  the 
plants  of  the  same  family  or  genus.  Hence,  he  has  observed 
that  they  constitute  good  generic^  but  not  speajk  characters, 
— BKKToni^s  Ekjnents  of  Botany- 

Sir  John  Hill,  after  much  inquiry  in  vegetable  physiology, 
published,  in  1773,  a  very  extensive  work,  which  has  been  com- 
monly called  his  Vegetable  Si/stem^  in  which  he  proposes  a  me- 
thod of  arrangement  founded  on  the  internal  structure  of  phnts. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  Tillet,  of  France,  and  the  cele- 
brated Spallanzani,  of  Italy,  published  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  experiments  on  the  organs  and  functions  of 
vegetables,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  highly 
valuable.  Besides  what  has  been  done  by  these  naturalists, 
new  light  has  been  thrown  on  vegetable  physiology  by  Pro- 
fessor Walker  and  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Great-Britain;  by 
Des  Fontaines  and  Vauquelin,  of  France;  by  Ponte- 
BERA,  of  Italy;  by  Sennebier,  and  Saussure,  senior  and 
junior,  of  Geneva;  and  by  Plenck  and  Reichel,  of  Ger- 
many. 

But  among  the  vegetable  anatomists  and  physiologists  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Joseph 
GARTNER,  of  Germany,  deserves  particular  distinction.  This 
great  botanist  was  born  in  the  year  1732,  and  died  in  1792, 
at  the  age  of  59.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  fruit  of 
vegetables,  not  only  as  a  paftt  of  vegetable  physiology  which 
had  been  too  much  neglected,  but  also  as  furnishing  one  of  the 
best  grounds  of  botanical  arrangement.  A  method  of  this  kind 
he  exhibited  in  his  great  work,  De  Fructibus  et  Seniinibus 
Plantarmn^  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1788, 
and  the  second  in  1791 :  a  work  which  abounds  with  valua- 
ble instruction  in  botanical  science;  and  though  the  metliod 
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which  it  contains  is  by  no  metns  free  from  ol^oetions,  the 
Wtbor  is  entitled  to  much  commencbtion  for  his  labour,  am] 
must  ever  be  ranked  among  those  who  have  made  large  coot 
Iributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  modem  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  cQntribiste4 
much  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  composition,  food, 
9fnd  growth  of  plants.  Several  of  the  vegetable  physiolc^ista 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  rendered  im*^ 
portant  aid  to  this  branch  of  inquiry.  To  these  may  be  ad<f 
ded  Priestley,  of  Grreat-rBritain ;  Hassenfratz,  Four« 
CROY,  Chaptal,  Giobert,  and  Parmentier^  of  France; 
and  Ingenhouz  and  Von  Humboldt,  of  Germany ;  whose 
experiments  and  various  works  have  thrown  new  apd  very 
important  light  on  some  <^  the  laws  of  vegetation. 

Additional  Sifstenu  of  Baiamf.  p.  }39. 

Botanical  methods,  either  partly  (^  wholly  original,  have 
been  proposed  by  Heister,  Necker,  and  Medicus,  all  of 
Germany ;  but  the  author  has  too  little  knowledge  of  them 
to  attempt  an  account  of  their  structure  or  meriu.  Modifica^^ 
tions  and  improvements  of  the  Linnaean  system  have  also  beep 
proposed  by  the  celebrated  Schreber,  of  that  country.  But 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  these  too  the  author  is  unacr 
quainted. 

Writers  on  particular  Classes,  or  Families  rf  Plants,  p.  13!l. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  plants  has  been  investigated  since  the 
time  of  LiNNiEus  with  greater  zeal  and  labour  than  the  Crypr 
togamia.  Besides  the  writers  on  this  department  of  botany, 
^numerated  in  the  above-^mencioned  page,  the  names  of  M. 
ToDE,  M.  BuLLiARD,  Pfofcssor  Batsch,  M.  de  Beau* 
vois,  and  several  others,  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Indeed, 
the  plants  of  this  clas^  have  been  investigated  with  a  species  of 
l^eal,  which  led  a  late  botsmist,  M.  de  Necker,  to  denominate 
the  enthusiastic  rage  for  inquiries  after  tliem  Cryptomania. 
But  to  no  botanist  are  we  so  much  indebted  for  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  Cryptogamick  jJants  as  to  the  late 
Dr.  Hedwig,  of  Leipsic,— Barton's  Elements. 

One  of  the  latest  and  best  writers  on  the  Lichens  is  Erik 
AcHARius,  M.D.  a  native  of  Sweden. — Sec  his  Uchenograt 
phiiP  Suecia  Prodromus^  8vo.  1798, 


t^ath^r  I^LUMlfiR.  was  one  of  the  fim  good  writers  oh  thit 
Ferns.  His  Traite  des  Fougeres  de  rArnenqmy  {mblished 
iti  1705,  holds  a  high  fank  among  the  Works  on  this  part  of 
botany. 

Th^  work  of  Ihe  Mafqtiis  de  St.  SiMo>}»  oh  Hyacinihsi 
(4to.  Amsterdam,  1180)  is  worthy  of  respectful  fiotice. 

Before  the  work  of  M.  C.  HERtTifiR,  on  the  GermiimH 
Professor  Burmak,  of  Amsferdam^  had  written  ably  on  that 
isxtetl^ive  famUy  of  plants. 

Mt*  EtLiSj  of  Great-Brkaiii,  (the  celebrated  writer  oft 
Corallines)  has  giveti  the  best  botanicAl  account  of  the  coffee-* 
iree  that  is  extant. 


Academic  Dissertations  on  Botanical  Sulrjects,  p.  140. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  only  five  dissefta^ 
tions,  it  is  believed,  had  been  piiblished  by  the  medical  gra- 
duates of  Artieric^  on  botanical  subjects*  These  are  respect* 
fiilly  noticed  in  the  above-mentioned  page.  Since  that  time^ 
ptthticatiofis  of  this  kind  have  considerably  multiplied.  Thb 
learftied  and  i*ireresting  lectures  oti  botany,  delivered  by  Profes- 
ibr  BARto^,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  en* 
lightened  zeal  in  pursuing  this  branch  of  science^  have  pro- 
duced a  very  senable  effect  in  recommending  k  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  in  that  seminary.  In  the  course  of  thef 
last  three  years^  the  following  dissertations  on  botatiical  sub-< 
jects  have  been  added  to  the  former  small  list. 

1.  On  the  Digitalis  Purpurea^  by  John  Moore,  of  Penn* 

sylvania. 

2.  On  the  Kalmia  Latifolia  arid  Angustifolia^  by  George 

Thomas,  of  Virginia. 

3.  Oh  the  Melia  Azedarachy  by  GRAFtoyr  Duval,  of 

Maryland. 

4.  Oh  the  Prutms  Yirginiamty  by  Charles  Morris,  of 

Virginia. 

5.  On  the  Liriodendron  Tulipifera^  by  Patrick  Rogers, 

cf  Ireland. 

6.  On  the  Magnolia  Glauca^  by  Thomas  D.  Price,  of 

Virginia. 
1.  On  the  Spigelia  Mcnylandicaf  by  Hedge  Thompson, 

of  New-Jersey. 
8.  On  the  Sanguinaria  Canadmsis^  by  William  Downey^ 

of  Marylan^l. 
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9.  On  the  Bigfumia  Caiafpaj   by  Robert   Holmes,  o^ 

Virginia. 

10.  On  the  Pobfgala  Senega^   by  Thomas  Massie,  of 
Virginia. 

11.  On  the  Arbutus  Uva  Ar^U  and  Pyrdla  UrhheUata  and 
Maculata^  by  John  S.  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

1 2.  On  the  Cornus  Florida^  and  Sericea^  and  the  Cinchtma 

Officinalis^  by  John  M.  Walker,  of  Virginia.. 
Some  of  these  Academic  publications  have  great  merits 
They  afford  conclusive  evidence,  that  this  department  of  Na- 
tural History  is  more  studied  in  the  middle  and  southern  than 
in  the  eastern  states.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  authors  of 
all  the  dissertations  above-mentioned,  reside  to  the  south  of 
New- York,  excepting  the  student  from  Ireland; 


biLLENltJS.  p.  14i. 

.  John  Jacob  Dillenius  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1687, 
came  to  England  in  1721,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1729,  which  or- 
fice  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1747.  Dillenius  made  a  num^ 
ber  of  botanical  publications ;  but  that  which  has  more  than 
any  other  immortalized  his  name  is  the  Historia  Muscoruniy 
&c.  4to.  1741.  Indeed,  his  discoveries  in  the  natural  history 
of  i\iQ  Mosses  were  so  numerous  andl3rilliant,  that  he  deserves, 
more  than  any  other  individual,  to  be  called  the  father  of  this 
branch  of  botany. 

English  Botany,  p.  141. 

.  To  the  list  of  writers  on  English  Botany,  given  in  tlie  above- 
mentioned  page,  may  be  added  Professor  Martyn,  who  has 
written  ably  on  the  subject;  Mr.  Relhan,  who  has  given  a 
valuable  Flora  Cantabrigicnsis ;  Mr.  Abbot,  whose  Flora 
Bedfordiensis  is  also  a  useful  work;  and  Mr.  Sowerby, 
whose  English  Botany^  and  English  Fungi^  are  worthy  of 
much  commendation.  Hill  and  Wilson  have  also  written 
on  English  plants. 

Sloane.  p.  141. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  16,  1660. 
He  studied  medicine  in  London,  where  he  long  practised  phy- 
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IMC  with  great  dignity  and  reputation.  In  1687  he  went  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica^  in  the  character  of  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle^  and  touched  at  Madeira^  Barbadoes^ 
Nevisy  and  St,  Kitts.  He  remained  in  Jamaica  about  fifteen 
months;  returned  to  London  in  1689  ;  was  chosen  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1693;  created  a  Baronet  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George;  L  to  the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  being 
the  first  English  physician  on  whom  an  hereditary  title  of  ho- 
nour bad  been  c6nierred ;  was  advanced  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1727;  and  died  in  1752.  To  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  the  science  of  Botany  is  greatly  indebted.  His  dis- 
poveries  in  the  West*India  islands  were  very  numerous  and  va- 
luable. These  discoveries,  though  actually  made  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  were  not  fully  laid  before  the  public  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  In  1707  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work,  entitled  A  Voyage  to  the  Islands 
Madeira^  Barhadoes^  &c.  and  in  1725  he  completed  it,  by 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  This  work  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  made  to  bota- 
nical science  in  the  course  of  the  age. — Puj-teny's  Sketches. 


HOUSTOUN*  p.  141. 

_  Dr.  William  Houstoun,  an  English  botanist,  early  in 
tlie  eighteenth  century,  twice  visited  some  of  the  West-India 
islands,  where,  on  his  second  visit,  in  1733,  he  died.  By  his 
labours  the  exotic  botany  of  Edgland  was  greatly  enriched* 
His  papers  coming  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
were  published  in  1781,  under  the  following  title — Reliqui<a 
Houstomdame^  seu  Plantarum  in  America  Meridionaliy  d 
GtUiehio  Houstoun,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. — Pulteny*s 
Sketches. 


Plumier.  p.  141. 

Charles  Plumier  was  bom  at  Marseilles,  In  the  year 
1646,  and  after  receiving  a  classical  education,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  entered  into  the  order  of  Mirdme  Friars.  He  studied 
botany  in  a  convent  at  Rome ;  and  after  paying  considerable 
attention  to  this  branch  of  natural  history  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  made  three  voyages  to  the  West-India  islands  and  the 
neighbouring  continent^  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bo^anic^ 
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inqoiries;  the  two  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  French  mo^ 
narch.  On  his  return  from  the  third  voyage  he  settled  at 
Pkri»9  in  the  character  of  his  order^  and  in  1703  published 
h»  Nom  Planiarum  Genera.  4to.  In  this  work«  constructed 
on  Tournefort's  mediod,  the  author  described  and  pre« 
sented  the  figures  of  106  new  genera^  among^which  are  many 
of  the  plants  used  in  medicine.  In  1704  he  died  at  Port  St^ 
MarUf  near  Cadiz,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking^ 
ibr  PerUf  to  discover  and  delineate  the  Peruvian  Bark  Tree;- 
but  before  his  death  he  had  prepared  for  die  press  another 
great  work,  entitled  TraiU  des  Fougeres  de  rAmerique^ 
which  was  published  in  1705,  in  folio,  at  the  royal  expense^ 
and  with  royal  magjdificence. — Pultbny'^  Sketches* 


Catesby.  p.  141. 

For  some  account  of  Mark  Catesby^  see  vol.  xu  chap« 
ter  26,  of  this  work.  His  Natural  History  of  Carolina^  &c. 
waSf  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in  1730 — 174^,  the  most 
splendid  work  of  the  kind  that  Great-Britain  had  ever  pro- 
duced; and,  indeed,  it  had  scarcely  a  rival  in  magnificence 
on  earth.  Many  of  the  most  beautiml  and  useful  plants  were, 
in  this  performance,  for  the  first  time,  exhibited  in  their  true 
proportions  and  natulal  colours.  The  number  of  subjects  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  the  woiic  is  as  follows:  Plants  171-*- 
Quadrupeds  d-^Birds  1 1 1 — Amphibia  33-^Fishes  46—^- 
eeets  31. 


Kalm.  p.  142. 

Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller  in  America,  was  a 
clergyman.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Economy  dXAbo^  where  he  died,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1779,  aged  sixty-three. 


CoLDEN  and  Muhlenberg,  p.  142. 

Among  &e  botanists  enumerated  in  the  above-mentioned' 
page.  Dr.  Golden,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  aife 
represented  as  native  Americans.  This  was  inadvertendy  done. 
The  former  was  a  native  of  Scotland  (see  vol.  ii.  chap.  26  of 
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dii$  work),  and  the  latter  is  from  Germany.  Their  long 
residence,  however,  in  our  country,  gives  us  a  kind  of  title 
to  the  honour  of  their  scientific  character. 


CORNUTUS.  p.  148. 

CoRNUTUS  was  erroneously  mentioned  among  the  botanists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.   His  work  was  published  in  l£Sd. 


The  Bartrams.  p.  142.  ^ 

Two  gentlemen  of  this  name  have  contributed  to  ,our 
knowledge  of  American  plants,  viz.  John  and  William 
Bartram,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Johv  Bartram, 
the  £iither,  was  bom  in  the  year  1701,  and  died  in  n*?!.  He 
was  a  self-taught  philosopher  and  botanist.  He  travelled 
much  in  die  American  colonies^.particularly  to  the  sondiward 
and  westward ;  discovered  many  new  plants,  and  made  large 
collections  of  our  indigenous  vegetad)les.  (See  vol.  ii.  chap.  2f 
of  this  work.)  He  made  several  y^uable  communicadons  to 
Peter  Collinson,  on  dtfi^ent  subjects  in  zoology^  which 
were  publidied  in  the  PhUosaphical  Transactions^  chiefly  be^ 
tween  the  years  1743  and  1749-  Professor  Barton  is  pre* 
paring  for  uie  press  some  account  of  this  distinguished  man, 
wljo  may  jusdy  be  styled  **  one  of  the  fathers  of  natural  his- 
tory in  North-America." — His  son,  William  Bartrav» 
is  still  living,  and  advantageously  known  by  his  Tropvek 
through  North  and  South  Carolina^  Georgia^  East  and 
West  Florida^  &c.  He  still  cultivates  the  garden  established 
by  his  father^  and  continues  to  devote  himself  to  botanical  in<F 
quiries  and  delineations  with  great  zeal^  and  ip  a  manner  both 
useful  and  honourable  to  our  country. 


Barton*^  Elements  of  Botany,  p,  142, 

The  work  of  Professor  Barton,  announced  in  the  above* 
sncBtionad  page,  s^s  being  then  in  the  press,  has  since  bee« 
published,  under  the  following  title — Elements  of  Botam/^ 
or  Outlines  of  the  NcUural  ffis^ry  (f  Vegetahles^  &c.  8vo, 
1803.  Dr.  Barton  has  the  hopour  of  being  the  first  Ame« 
ricap  who  gave  to  his  country  an  elementary  work  on  Botany  2 
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and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  subsequent  harvest  by  die  first 
fiiiits,  it  will  be  rich  indeed.  This  work  is  illustrated  by 
thirty  plates^  and  discovers  an  extent  of  learning,  an  acute^ 
ness  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  an  elegance  of  taste,  highly 
bonoduble  to  the  author.  Dr.  Barton  adopts  the  S^mal 
System^  and  a  great  pait  of  the  Linnaean  nomenclamre;  but 
is  by  no  means  a  servile  follower  of  that  illustrious  Naturalist. 
He  thinks  the  sexual  system  would  suffer  no  injury  by  the 
total  abolition  of  the  eleventh  class  ( Dodecandrta) ;  aad 
diough  he  dissents  from  the  proposed  alteration  by  Thuk- 
BERG,  yet  he  thinks,  with  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  that  the  twenty* 
third  Linnasan  class  (Polygamia)  is  unnatural,  variable,  and 
obscure,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  suppressed. 

Of  the  thirty  plates  which  accompany  this  work,  twenty- 
eight  have  cl»ms  to  more  or  less  originality,  and  many  of 
them  are  completely  original.  They  are  well  executed ;  and 
most  of  the  subjects  selected  for  delineation  are  remarkable 
for  their  rarity,  their  beauty,  or  some  other  peculiarity  of 
character.  Every  part  of  this  work  discovers  that  the  author 
has  not  been  contented  with  compiling  the  facts  and  opinions 
of  his  predecessors,  but  that  he  has  accurately  observed  and 
thought  for  liimself.  He  wUl,  therefore,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
nounced, by  the  best  judges,  to  have  presented  his  country* 
men  with  the  most  comprehensive,  instructive,  and  satisfac** 
tory  work  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language. 


Dr.  George  Forster.  p.  143. 

The  Botany  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  has  also  received  new 
light  from  the  Florida  of  those  islands,  published  by  Dr. 
George  Forster,  son  of  Dr.  John  £.  Forster,  author 
of  the  Nova  Genera  J^lantaruvh  , 


Delineations  of  Plants,  p.  144. 

Among  the  numerous  and  important  services  rendered  to 
botanical  science,  by  means  of  accurate  and  elegant  draw- 
ings^ and  other  modes  of  exhibiting  plants,  the  foUowii^ 
.more  particularly  deserve  notice. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Physic  is  indebted  for  the  most 
complete  set  of  figures  of  the  medicinal  plants  to  the  genius 
and  industry  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bjlackwell,  a  native  of 
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Scotland,  who,  in  1739,  published  a  splendid  work  under  the 
following  title — ji  curious  Herbal^  containing  five  hundred 
Cuts  of  the  most  useful  Plants  which  are  rum  used  in  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  engraved  on  FoUo  Copperplates,  after 
Drawings  taken  from  the  Life.  2  vols,  folio.  This  inge- 
nious lady,  after  she  had  completed  the  drawings,  engraved 
them  on  copper,  and  coloured  the  prints  with  her  own  hands. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Black- 
w$LL,  that  she  undertook  and  went  through  this  ingenious 
labour  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  her  husband's  liberation 
from  prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  and  from 
which  she  extricated  him  in  two  yeais. — Pulteny'j 
Sketches. 

*'  Mrs.  Delane  Y  (an  English  ladj)  has  finished  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  accurate  and  elegant  representations  of  dif- 
ferent vegetables,  with  the  parts  of  their  flowers,  fructifica- 
tion, &€.  according  with  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  in 
what  she  terms  paper-^mosaic.  She  began  this  work  at  the 
age  of  74,  when  her  sight  would  no  longer  serve  her  to  paint, 
in  which  she  much  excelled.  Between  the  age  of  74  and 
82,  at  which  time  her  eyes  quite  failed  her^  she  executed  the 
cfurious  ffortus  Siccus  above-mentioned,  which,  I  suppose, 
contains  a  greater  number  of  plants  than  were  ever  before 
drawn  from  the  life  by  any  one  person.  Her  method  con- 
sisted in  placing  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  with  the  petals,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  flowers,  on  coloured  paper,  and 
cutting  them  with  scissars  accurately  to  the  natural  size  and 
form,  and  then  pasting  them  on  a  dark  ground;  the  effect  of 
which  is  wonderful,  and  their  accuracy  less  liable  to  fallacy 
than  drawings.  She  is  at  this  time  (1788)  in  her  89th  year, 
with  all  the  powers  of  a  fine  understanding  still  unimpaired. 
I  am  informed  that  another  very  ingenious  lady,  Mrs.  North, 
is  constructing  a  similar  Ilortus  Siccus,  or  paper-garden^ 
which  she  executes  on  a  ground  of  vellum,  with  such  ele- 
gant taste  and  scientific  accuracy,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come a  work  of  inestimable  value." — Botanic  Garden,  Part  ii. 
Canto  ii.  p.  51.  New- York  edit. 


Botanic  Gardens,  p.  144. 

.  The  late  royal  government  of  France,  for  the  promotion 
ef  botanies^  science,  was  in  the  habit  of  establishing  Botani-^ 
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col  Gardens  in  various  parte  of  ber  colonies,  and  of  foreign 
countries.  A  piece  of  land,  of  moderate  fertility  ^ind  exteot* 
hired  or  purchased  at  the  public  expense,  served,  in  the  dis* 
tant  country  where  it  was  situated,  as  an  home  for  a  Botanist, 
a  repository  for  the  seeds  he  might  collect,  and  a  nursery  for  the 
|dants  he  uiould  cultivate.  From  establishments  of  diis  na- 
ture, in  distant  regions,  rich  treasures  of  botanical  specimens 
and  information  have  been  transmitted  to  France, 

The  late  king  of  France  provided  two  gardens  of  ^is 
kind  m  the  United  States;  one  in  Bergen  County,  in  the 
State  of  New-Jersey,  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  city 
of  New- York;  the  other  in  South-Carolina*  The  Botanist 
employed  to  superintend  diese,  and  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  botanical  pensionary,  was  M.  Andrew  Michaux,  who 
has  lately  distinguished  nimself  by  his  Histoire  des  CMnes  de 
VAmertque^  &c.    Paris.  1801.  folio* 

Theiirst  person  in  America  who  conceived  and  carried  ifito 
effect  the  design  of  a  Botanic  Gat'den  for  the  reception  and 
cultivation  of  American  vegetables,  as  well  as  exotics,  was 
the  celebrated  John  Bartram,  mentioned  in  a  former  note« 
His  establishment,  though  small,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
name,  when  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  was  respectable^ 
considering  the  situation  of  the  pr<^rietor«  and  is  now  pro^ 
bably  the  best  in  our  country.  Those  formed  and  supported 
by  the  French  government,  though  calculated  to  answer  the 
purposes  intended,  were  also  far  horn  bdog  regular  or  corn** 
plete  botanical  gardens.  Nothing  ihat  deserves  this  character 
has  yet  been  established  in  Americsu  It  is  Iioped  the  plan  now 
in  execution  by  Professor  Hosack,  of  Columbia  Coll^e^. 
will  be  fostered  by  the  public,  and  succeed  belter  than  any 
former  attempts. 


Mineralogy. 

Minerals  are  arranged  either  according  to  their  external 
characters^  or  their  chemical  composition.  The  former  is 
called  an  artificial  method  of  classification;  the  bitter  a  na* 
tural  one.  Linn^us  was  the  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
mineralogist  among  the  moderns,  who  undertook  to  form  an 
arrangement  of  minemls  from  their  external  characters  alone. 
And  Cronstedt  has  the  honour  of  being  die  first  who  in- 
troduced a  natural  method.  Abraham  &•  Werner,  the. 
celebrated  mineralogist  of  Freyberg,  in  Germany,  ia  n7*» 
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attempted  to  combine  these  two  methods ;  and  lince  that  time 
almost  all  the  great  writers  on  mineralogy  have  followed  hid 
exaroplc*- 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  regular  system  of  Lisr- 
K^us,  and  before  the  appearance  of  Cronstedt*s  great 
work,  several  other  systematic  writers  attempted  to  form  dif-- 
ferent  arrangements  of  mineral  bodies.  Among  these^  Wol- 
STERDORF,  Cartheuser,  atid  JusTi,  all  of  Germany,  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  But  none  of  them,  retain  tlieir  repu« 
tatioD,  amidst  the  niHmerous  discoireries  and  improvements^ 
atid  the  incomparably  better  writers  produced  in  later  times< 


Chemical  Analysis  of  Minerals,  p.  146. 

Tke  progress  whkii  was  made  in  the  art  of  analyzing  thi-^ 
aerals,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  astonishment.  *^  To 
septate  five  or  six  substances  intimately  combined  together; 
to  exhibit  each  of  them  separately ;  to  ascertain  the  precise 
qoanttty  of  each ;  and  even  to  detect  the  presence  and  the 
ipreighc  <^  substanc^es  which  do  not  approach  ^^^  part  of  the 
compound,  wot^  at  no  very  remote  period,  have  been  con- 
•idered  as  a  hopeless,  if  not  an  impossible  task.  Yet  all  this, 
by  naeani  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  improvements  of" 
Mar^jraff,  Neumann,  Scheele,  Bergman,  Klap- 
ROTH,  Vauquelin,  and  others,  can  now  be  done  with  the 
most  rigid  accuracy.'* — ^Tbompson*^  Chemisiry^  vol.  iv. 


Crystallizatian.  p.  151. 

The  subject  of  CfystaUixation  engaged  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  chemists  and  mineralogists  during  the  eighteenth 
tentury.  The  first  attempt  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
in  any  manner  which  deserves  the  name  of  philosophical, 
was  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  supposed  the  aggregation 
which  takes  place  in  this  instance  to  be  produced  by  the  at- 
traction which  he  had  proved  to  eScist  between  the  particles 
of  all  bodies,  and  which  acts  as  soon  as  these  particles  are 
iiroi^ht  within  a  certain  distance  of  each  other  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  The  re- 
l^ularity  of  their  figure  he  explained,  by  supposing  that,  while 
on  a  state  of  solution,  they  were  arranged  in  the  liquid  in  re- 
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gular  rank  and  file;  the  consequence  of  which,  as  they  are 
acted  upon  by  a  power  which  at  equal  distances  is  equal,  and 
at  unequal  distances  unequal,  will  be  crystals  of  detemuaate 
figures. — ^This  explanation,  which  is  worthy  of  the  hminous 
and  acute  mind  of  its  author,  is  now  generally  admitted  as 
the  true  one,  and  has  contributed  much  towards  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  various  phenomena  respect- 
ing crystallization,  which  required  to  be  more  fully  explained. 
To  effect  this  many  attempts  have'  been  made,  and  several 
theories  formed. 

Rome  de  Lisle  professed  to  have  determined  the  primi- 
tive form  of  every  crystallized  substance,  and  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  all  other  forms  are  only  modifications  of  this. — 
See  his  Crystallographies 

Gahn,  of  Sweden,  went  further.  Having  broken  a  cal- 
careous spar  of  a  particular  kind  (dc^-tooth),  he  found  that 
the  crystal  was  entirely  composed  of  small  rhombs,  like  those 
of  the  primitive  calcareous  spar. 

Bergman  seized  upon  this  idea  of  his  pupil;  and  as  he 
combined  an  attention  to  geometry  with  physical  science,  he 
demonstrated  that  every  crystal  is  composed  of  other  small 
crystals,  variously  piled,  but,  in  each  case,  according,  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  decrement.  These  little  elementary  crystals  are 
called  by  him  constituent  parts  of  a  crystal.  In  this  manner 
Bergman  developed  the  mechanical  structure  of  various 
crystals,  and  showed  that  the  primitive  form  often  lies  con- 
cealed in  those  very  crystals  wliich  appear  to  deviate  farthest 
from  it.    - 

M.  Hauy  pursued  the  idea,  and  applied  it  to  various  crys- 
tallized minerals.  He  is  supposed  to  have  shown,  not  only 
that  every  particular  species  of  crystal  has  a  primitive  figure, 
and  that  the  variations  are  ^owing  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  particles  arrange  themselves;  but  also  to  have  de- 
termined the  laws  according  to  which  the  decrements  take 
place,  after  certain  data  which  he  assumed.  His  theory  of 
crystallization  has  been  much  celebrated.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  ingenious  and  plausible;  and  certainly  manifests  a 
degree  of  diligence,  zeal,  and  mathematical  skill,  which  en- 
title him  to  much  commendation. — See  Tilloch*5  PhUoso^ 
pkical  Magazine^  Nicholson'^  Journal^  and  also  a  good 
abstract  of  Hauy's  system  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Enof* 
doptedia  Briiannica. 


Siher  Mine  in  tkeSiate  ofNaihTm^.  p.  iS6. 

•  iThe  most  cottsWeraWc  mint  of  either  bf  the  preciio4is  rtie* 
4M»  of  ^9fh\ch  the  author  has  heard  in  the  United  States,  h 
the  siher  mine  in  the  town  of  Mount-Pleasant^  Westchester 
County,  State  of  New- York.  This  mine  is  near  the  margin 
of  the  Hudson,  thirty-six  miles  s&ove  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  on  land  beloging  to  William  Street,  Esq.  It  was 
discovered  about  torty  y«ars  ago ;  and,  for  tome  years  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  wrought  to  tolerable  advantage. 
The  convulsions  and  ^rangexhents  attending  that  struggle 
vtfpetided  the  operations  of  the  company  engaged  m  the  bu» 
abess^  •and  ihey  have  ifiot  since  been  resmned. 

OfeoLOCY. 

That  the  ineputHH/  ^  tfttrftSw/y  csJifbited  hy  Ae  rides  or 
flanks  of  mountains,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  had  any  re* 
gard  to  the  painis  of  the  compass^  seems  to  have  been  first 
remarked  by  the  cdlebrated  Swedish  geolopst,  Tilas*  (See 
Memoirs  of  Stockholm  for  1760.)  But  he  seems  rather  to 
hxv€  dinected  his  views  to  the  devatiott  or'depressicin  of  the 
auriace  (i(  Sweden,  than  to  the  beariftgs  of  the  detHvktes  off 
moimtidos  in  general.  Bergman  first  discovered  that  thfe 
decUvifies  of  the  lAanks  of  tnountains  bear  Sn  itivariatyle  re- 
hiionto  their  ijiffereiit  aspects.  He  found  that,  in  itibuntain^ 
extending  fi-om  nonh  to  soudi,  the  weistern  flank  is  the 
steepest,  and  the  eastern  the  gentlest;  and  that  in  mountaitift 
which  run  east  and  west,  the  southern  declivity  is  the  steepest, 
and  the  northern  the  gentlest.  After  BtiRx^iitAN,  Buffon 
took  notice  of  the  generality  of  this  phenomenon ;  but  his 
remai^  was  confined  to  die  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
mountains  extending  from  nerth  to  south,  having  no  reR^^enct 
to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  those  whidi  run  east  and 
west.  The  same  ftict  was  afterwards  tAsetved,  in  a  general 
or  more  partial  manner,  by  H£^MA!Kr,  La  Metiierte, 
FoxsTEit,  Pallas>  and  several  others. 
^  Towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  KirwaH 
directed  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  ttyde^voured  to  a^^ 
sign  the  cause  of  this  Atvtdst  universal  allotment  of  unequal 
declivities  to  opposite  points,  and  why  the  greater  are  di* 
rectied  to  the  west  and  south,  and  the  gentlest  to  the  east  and 
north.    He  supposes  that  this  fact  is  connected  with  the  oxi* 

sX 
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ginal  structure  of  our  globe;  that  it  proves  that  mountaittt 
ari  not  mere  fortuitous  eruptions,  as  some,  within  a  fefw  yeant 
past,  have  confidently  advanced ;  and  that  it  furnishes  a  power* 
ful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creati'oo^ 
deluge,  &c. — SttTransaciions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^ 
vol.  vii- 

Meteorology, 

Weight  of  the  Atmospherei  p.  190. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous 
aiid  enlightened  experiments  which  were  made  during  this 
period  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  different 
latitudes  and  situations.  For  these  we  are  principally  indebted 
to  M.  BoucuER,  M.  Cassan,  and  M.  Cotte,  of  France; 
and  to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr.  KiRWAN,  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland^ 


Purity  pftlie  Atmosphere,  p.  190. 

Though  the  experiments  on  the  Eudiometer  were  rnoi* 
tioned  under  the  head  of  Chemistry ^  and  b  some  respects 
belong  to  that  department  of  science,  yet  they  also  belong  to 
Meteorology y  and  have  contributed  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  obscure  subject.  These  experiments,  and  the  inquiries 
connected  with  them,  belong  exclusively  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Atmospherical  Electricity*  p.  192^ 

Aii  our  knowledge  of  Attnospherical  Electricity  is  the 
product  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  this  subject  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers  has  been  particularly  drawn  since  the 
time  of  Dr.  Franklin's  discovery  that  lightning  and  thunder 
are  occasioned  by  the  agency  of  Electricity. 

**  The  most  complete  set  of  experiments  aa  this  part  of 
meteorology  were  made  by  Professor  Beccar^a,  of  Turin. 
He  found  mat  the  air  is  almost  always  positively  electrical, 
especially  in  the  day-time,  and  in  dry  weather;  that  when 
dark  or  wet  weather  clears  up,  the  electricity  is  always  nega- 
tive; and  that  low  thick  fogs,  rising  into  dry  air,  carry  up  a 
great  deal  of  electric  matter.    He  ascertained  that  the  aud<^ 
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Azy  electricity  of  days  equally  dry  is  always  proportional  to 
the  heat;-  that  winds  lessen  the  electricity  of  a  d^r  day, 
specially  if  damp ;  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  when  there 
is  a  clear  sky,  and  little  wind,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
electricity  arises  after  sup-set,  at  dew  falling.  Considerable 
light  has  been  thrown  oh  the  sources  of  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity, by  the  experiments  of  M.  Saussure,  and  other  mine- 
ralogists. Air  is  not  only  electrified  by  friction,  like  othep 
electric  bodies,  but  the  state  of  its  electricity  is  changed  by 
various  chemical  operations  which  often  go  on  in  me  at-* 
mosphere.  Evaporation  seems,  in  all  cases,  to  convey  elec- ' 
trie  matter  into  the  atmosphere;  and  Saussure  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  much  increased  when 
water  is  decomposed,  as  when  water  is  dropped  on  red-hot 
ironv  On  the  other  hand,  when  steam  is  condensed  into  ve- 
sicular ivapour,  or  into  water,  the  air  becomes  negatively 
electric^  Mr.  Cakton  has  ascertained  that  dry  air,  when 
heated,  ^econ^es  negatively  electric^  and  positive  when  cooled, 
even  when  it  is  not  peimitted  to  dxpand  or  contract;  and 
the  contraction  and  expansion  of  air  also  occasion  changes  in 
its  electric  scate^  It  is  xltscovered,  therefore,  by  those  expe- 
riments, that^hcre'are  four  soureesof  atmospheric  [electricity 
Itnowh;  VIZ.  J.  Friction;  2.  Evaporation 5  3.  Hedt and Cdd; 
4.  Expansion  and  Contraction ;  not  tt>  mention  tll)ie£lectti^ity' 
evolved  by  the'fneltine,  freezing,  ^hsMaj-  tid  efvuikasi^^ 
|>odies  in^the  contact  ofair.^-^THpiiisoN'^  Cktmistr^.    •:: 

Hyi^roixmsv.       '      ■''  '  ' 
Conimori  fVa(e)y.  p./l99. 

The- comparative  qualities  of  common  rtfoterSf  "whether 
felling  in  rain^  or  found  in  springs,  wells,  or  lakes,  have 
been  observed  and  ascertained,  dwing  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. With  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  accuracy  never  before 
known.  For  the  experiments  and  inquiries  which  have  led 
to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  are  chiefly  indebted-  to 
Bergman,  Scheele,  Carradori,  Hassenfraitz,  tani 

GUVTON'MORVEAU.  -     •    / 

Sea  Water,  p.  199. 

Tlie  taste,  specific  gravity,  and  other  properties  of  sea  wa^ 
ter^  have  also  been  exfimined  with  new  accuracy,  and  with 
new  results,  during  this  period.     For  many  enlightened  ex- 


peFifneiH$:  to?  this  branch. o£  Hy<b'olpgy»  we.  owe  much  to 
Sp.4B.il)«ak,.Brrgman.,  Loud  Mjulgravs,  M.  FiUS£.&>  M. 
Bi«4PH».  D/.  W4tTSQ»,  mdiidr^  K1S.WAK. 

Mineral  Waters,  p.  199. 

Mr.  B0YLJ&  may  be  con$i(fered<  as  the  first  penson  wh<t 
pointjsd  out  the  method  oH  examki^g  mineral  wateiv*  He: 
fim  9«certained  the  e;(istence  of  asr  in  water,,  and  directed  t(^ 
a  number  of  tests,  hy  n^e^iifi  of  which  conjectures  might  hsr 
inadp  concfiraing  the  saline  bodies  which  the  waiter  examined 
held  nx  solution*  He  was  soon  foUawed  by  Du  Cxos,  o£ 
France,,  by  HifRNi;,  of  Sweden»  and  by  several  other  phw 
losophers  m  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  who  made  consideivble 
additions  to  the  tests  emj^oyed^.  and  thd  £icla  ascertained  bj 
Boyle.  In  1726  Boulduc  pobted  out  a  method  oi. pnecipi* 
tating  ^veral  of  the  saline  contents  of  water  by  means  of 
alcohol.  But  it  was  aoit  till  after  die  discoirery  <^  carimk 
md  h.y  Dk%  BjLiVcK,  that  any  great  pnogoeas  waa  made,  in  air. 
Pfsrtainin^  the  composition.of  qmo^  wains.. .  That  subtle 
aoid^  .which  is  so  often  contained  ta  thern^  and  which  seim 
asa.most.pQwerful  acilvienii  (otowiiy  o£  ibd«anthi»>  and  even 
oi  mqtallic  .bodies;,  had  thi^avted  aU  diieatQsi^t&of.fbniie& 
c)«i»ist$  «>  detect  the  .compositidn  of  thosbdaqwuda..  SJ6c» 
thfLdMcouer^of  thali«sidi»  4)eafmlysis.afi  minam-watcos  has 
advanced  >wMh  gre^  lapidityrso-tbai,.  at  the  premitiperiod^ 
this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  advs^nced  parts  of 
chemical  philosophy. — T^upMM^^s  Ghcmistry. 

The  Dissertatioi)  on  the  Analysis  of  MinerS  Waters,  pub- 
lished by  Bergman  in  1778,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
g^jit  work  on.  this  subject.  No  general  mode  o£  analyaing 
xpinoral  waters  was  known  prior  to  this  pubUeatioii.  The 
autbon,  in  this  admirable  work^  not  only  slied-much  new  light 
oa  the  subject^  but  he  also,  carried  the  invest^ation  of  it*,  at 
once,  .to  a  v.ery  high  and  honourable  d^ree  of  perfection. 
Hisi  method,  with  many  additions  and  ithproveinents^  has 
heen  generally  adopted  by  succeeding  hydirologistB.  Ho 
"was  followed  by  the  distinguished  persons  .whose  names  ase 
enumerated  in  the  above-mentioned  page*  Besides  these,  the 
.lames  of  Breze  and.HAssENFRATz  are  worthy  of  respectfiil 
notice,  for  their  analyses  oiF  the  waters  of  Pu  and  Pougues^ 
Br.:  Pearson  more  particularly  examined  the  waismof  Buxt 
i(m^  Dr.GA&NETT,  those  of  ^oTTOtt^a/^;  andMr.LAMH^ 
those  of.  LfsmmgtmPrito's. 
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AjJ ATOMY',   p.. 208. 

The  fkoislf  oC  MojiMyOf  in  Edioburghyhav^  been  long  aix} 
ondoeatly  (fiiitioguiihed  ia  the  .annals  of  Anatoniy.  Three 
pcrsQDSi,  of  (be  oarnqpf  Ai^exam^PKR  Mokjslo,  have,  in 
8uccessionv  adoraed  the  medical  scbool  of  that  city,  $ince; 
the  yjear  11.20i  of  theses  die  laat  i»  yet  alive,  and  ably  sup- 
ports (bo  reputation,  of  bis  lUustriQUSi  ^ipily. 
•  WtLiiiAM  and  John  Huktbe,  also  aatives  of  North- 
BritaiQ^  and  afcecvnards  cc^dents  in  London^  hold  a  high 
place  in  the  anatomical  history  of  the  eighteentii  centurj^; 
Th^fofmer  WW  bom  in  Ilia,  and. died  ia  n^Si  the  latter 
wa&born.inj  17:2a,.  and  died  jall93c^ 

Mascagni.  p.  21 2. 

The  work  of  Mascagni,  on  the  Lymphatics,  is  too 
slighify  Bwntioncd*.  It  ia  considered^  hy  good  jpdgcifi,  as  by 
for  the  greatflsc  work  tbajt  han  been:  published  on  this  sublet  i 
a«  one  q£  the  most  valuable  anatomical  productions  of  the 
age^  aed  aaa: work  that  most  immortaiiie  the  reputation  of 
l&;aothQ& 

ScAUBA^  p.2i3> 

Tbis  great,  anatomist  wrote  ahly.^  not  only  on  the  JSar,  but 
also  on;  the  Nerves-  of  the  Heart.  His  work  oa  cbk  subject 
is  said  ta  be.  highly  meritonoiM. 

Physiology,  p.  2S8. 

The  Abbd  Lazarus  Spallanzani,  of  Italy,  was  born 
in  the  year  n29,  and  died  in  1,800.  His  researches:  and 
publkaitons  ia  several  branches  of  natural  history^,  especially 
an  snrimal  and.  vegetaUe  physiology,  plaoe  hioi  aoioitt;  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  bis  age.  On  the  aubj^oot  of  ZhV 
g4stimf  heis^  perhaps,  the  h^beat  authority. 
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Theory  akd  Practice  of  Physic, 
Medical  Theory  of  Stahl.  p.  260. 

Among  those  who  embraced  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  Stahlian  doctrine,  Paul  Joseph  Barthez  is  entitled  tQ 
respectful  notice.  Hi$  work  De  Prindpio  Vitali  Jttyminis^ 
published  in  1773,  and  his  Nofva  Doctrina  de  Functumibm 
Natune  HuYtiarue^  published  in  1774,  both  deserve  to  be 
commended  as  indications  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity. 

Doubts  have  been  suggested  whether  Gaubius  was  really 
a  follower  of  Stahl.  Dr.  Halle r  represents  him  as  <mh. 
tiis  vivf  et  in  reeipiendis  opinionibus  diffiJ^tis.  He  is  said,  at 
any  rate,  never  to  haVe  openly  avowed  his  adherence  to  the 
Stahlian  system.  ...  ,  . 

Perrault  wrote  before  Sjahl.  He  died  in  the  year 
1688.  From  this  writer  it  is  not  improbable  that  Stahi. 
might  have  borrowed  his  celebrated  doctrine, 

Hoffman,  p.  261, 

'  Prederick  Hoffman  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  m  tjic 

J  rear  1 660.  The  principal  circumstances  much  known  in  the 
ife  of  this  illustrious  physician,  are,  thai;  he  travelled  into 
England  and  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Robert  Boyle  and  Paul  Herman  ;  that  he  never  recisived 
any  professional  fees,  being  supported  by  his  annual  stipend^ 
that  he  loured  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  Frederick  I. 
King  of  iPrussia,  of  inveterate  diseases ;  and  that  he  had  a 
very  accurate  and  extensive  fcnowledgCj^  for  that  day,  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  Hoffman  survived 
his  80th  year;  and  his  works  were  printed  at  Geneva,  in  six 
volumes  folio,  in  1740. 


Dr.  CuLLEN.  p.  264. 

Dr.  William  Cullen  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  December  11,  1712.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  medical  professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1756,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1790,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.     The  various  publications  of  this  distinguished  physic 
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cian  are  so  weH  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
their  liierits.  Of  these,  his  Nosologia  Methodical  his  First 
Lints  of  the  Practice  of  Physic^  and  his  Materia  Medico^ 
are  the  most  valuable. — See  an  eloquent  ahd  interesting  Eu-- 
logium  upon  Dr.  Cullen,  pronounced  before  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Rush.   8vo»  1790. 


Dr.  Brown,  p.  267. 

Dr.  John  Brown  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Dunse,  in 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1735.  His  parents  were  in  very  hum- 
ble life;  and  through  his  whole  career  he  nKiintained  a  struggle 
rwith  poverty.  He  began  to  teach  medicine  by  public  lectures 
in  Edinburgh,  about  the  year  1777:  he  removed  to  Londoa 
in  1786,  where  he  died  in  1788,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age* 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  and  original  genius,  and 
of  considerable  acquirements,  but  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
folly  and  intemperance.  His  Ekmenta  MedicimSy  first  pub«» 
lished  by  him  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  the  author 
into  English,  has  been  so  generally  read,  that  it  is  needless 
to  attempt  a  character  of  it  in  this  place. 


Z)r.  DAkwiN.  p*  271- 

Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire, 
in  South-Britain,  where  he  was  bom,  December  12,  1731. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  gra- 
duated Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  that  institution  in  1755,  and 
soon  afterwards  commenced  the  practice  of  physic  at  Litch- 
field, where  he  long  resided  in  the  honourable,  useful,  and 
profitable  practice  of  his  profession.  His  first  great  work,  the 
Botanic  Garden^  was  published  in  1789;  the  Zoommiia  in 
1794;  his  Phytoldgia  in  1799;  and  his  Te^nple  of  Nature  9, 
short  time  after  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1802. 

Though  the  medical  system  of  Dr.  Darwin  is  entitled  to 
great  praise  as  an  effort  of  genius,  and  as  an  exhibition  of 
much  important  truth;  and  though,  in  all  his  works,  he  ma- 
nifests great  strength  and  originality  of  mind,  yet  his  philo- 
sophy, both  physical  and  metaphysical,  is  chargeable  with 
radical  errors.  The  atheistical  tendency  of  his  speculations 
can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  his  crude  and  visionary  phUo^ 
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iiBp^^miidwaiflBt:stiiid  the  t^  of  sober  j»^       Tbis^ 
lioiTvever,  is  doC  the  fbce  to  enter  into  a  difiousaionof  theie 

IRTOrB. 


tt  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  an  evil 
to  society.  Some  nave  supposed  that  its  efiect  has  ^en  to  keep 
ihe  ^sease  iDore  steadily  alive,  and  more  extensively  diffused; 
and  dins,  on  die  whole,  diat  it  has  proditoed  an  injury  raifaer 
than  a  benefit.  IVofessor  WATEitiHousE,  of  Manachusetta^ 
in  a  late  publication,  reooiiunending  the  substitvtion  of .  Ae 
Cmo^Pox^  jsakes  tl^  following  stisktement: — '*  No  kssthaa 
forty  miHn>as  of  people  <fie  of  the  small-pox  erery  centary^ 
Tbe  Eonropean  houve  carried  the  smaU^pox  over  dae  globe. 
The  Danes  carried  at  to  Greenland,  and  the  ^aniards  to  Soudi- 
Amenca,  yAtat  one  htiadred  diousand  perished  with  k  ia 
she  sin|le  pvovince  of  Quito.  When  (he  annual  number  rf 
kirdis  m  London  was  vixteen  thousand  two  hundred  aad 
ninety-one,  the  number  who  died  with  die  small-pox  was 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  still  greater  in 
some  other  large  cities  of  Europe.  A  greater  number  have 
died  of  the  smaTl-pox  since  ihe  introduction  of  its  inoculation 
than  before  it,  that  practice  being  the  means  of  keeping  it 
^waysin  large  cities." 


Dr.  Dotroxius.  p.  266. 

Dr.  William  Douglass,  who  acted  so  violent  and  eock 
ipicuous  a  port  in  Boston,  against  the  practice  of  inoculating 
for  the  small-pox,  was  the  author  of  the  work  entitled,  A 
Summary  of  the  British  Settlements  in  AmerieOy  two  ?ob« 
8vo.   London*  1755. 


Materia  Medka.  p.  308* 

tn  speaking  of  the  Apparatus  Medkamiman  of  Professor 
Mua.XAY,  as  **the  roost  extensive,  learned,  and  complete 
work"  on  the  Materia  Medica  extant,  the  meaning  is>  that 
th»  is  its  character  so  far  as  it  goes.    T^  learfi^  aathor 
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did  not  live  to  publish  any  thing  on  the  mineral  or  animal 
articles  of  the  materia  medica.  Professor  Gmelin,  of  Got- 
tingen,  has  published  the  Mineral  Materia  Medica^  as  a  sup- 
plement to  Murray's  work;  but  he  is  not  considered  as 
having  done  justice  to  the  subject* 


Medical  School  of  KentvLchy.  p.  324. 

tn  enumerating  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States, 
that  of  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
This  medical  seminary  was  established,  it  is  believed,  in  1799, 
when  Dr.  Frederick  Ridgely  was  appointed  Professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic,  Obstetrics,  and  Materia  Medica;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Brown  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and. 
Chemistry. 

Medical  Science  in  America,  p.  325* 

There  seems  to  be  no  science  in  which  America  has  made 
more  progress  than  that  of  Medicine;  and  none  in  which  she 
holds  a  more  complete  independence  of  the  doctrines  and  au- 
thorities of  the  European  world.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
physicians  of  this  country  were  originally  indebted  to  their 

1)receptors  in  Europe  for  the  elements  of  most  of  that  know- 
edge  which  they  have  since  so  successfully  laboured  to  sim- 
plify, improve  and  extend.  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  as  so 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  members  of  this  professioa 
had  received  their  education  in  Europe,  that  they  would  re- 
main fixed  in  the  trammels  of  early  impressions,  and  refuse 
to  listen  even  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  when  found  not  to 
coincide  with  the  principles  they  had  (jgeply  imbibed.  Much 
of  this  blind  reliance  on  authority  has  been  observed;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  America  may  boast  of  much  free,  inquiry^ 
and  of  much  bold  and  successful  innovation.  This  hemis- 
phere is  the  theatre  on  which  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  the^ 
European  schools,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,  have  been 
refuted  and  abandoned,  and  on  which  new  principles  in  medi- 
cine have  been  proposed,  ascertained,  and  completely  esta- 
blished. In  support  of  this  assertion  it  would  be  easy  to  ad- 
duce, not  only  the  facts  concerning  American  physicians  who 
had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  their  native 
country;  but  those  likewise  of  European  physicians  goio^, 

3Y 
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in  various  capacities,  to  reside  in  the  West-Indies.  Arc  dfe- 
eases  on  this  side  of  the  globe  more  gigantic  in  stature,  more' 
marked  and  incapable  of  disguise  in  their  features  than  in  the 
fend  of  our  ancestors — or  to  what  else  are  we  to  attribute? 
this  effect? 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  thi»  note,  and  appear  un« 
becoming  in  the  author,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  American  and  European  physicians. 
Nothing  more,  therefore,  than  a  rapid  glance  at  the  sub- 
ject shaU  be  attempted. 

Medical  science  in  America  claims  the  merit  of  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  on  the  following  subjects.  A  more 
simple  and  correct  doctrine  concerning  the  radical  and  uni- 
versal relations  of  diseases ;  a  more  rational  and  practical  esti- 
mate of  nosology,  the  importance  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  over-rated  in  Europe;  more  just,  accurate  and 
consistent  opinions  concerning  the  origin  and  causes  of  epi- 
demic and  pestilential  diseases,  according  to  which  the  no- 
tions of  their  importation  and  exportation  from  one  country 
to  another  are  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  production' 
from  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  situations  where 
they  are  found  to  prevail,  is  satisfactorily  established ;  more 
correct  principles  on  the  subject  of  Quarantine,  which  might 
diminish  the  burdens  and  restrictions  of  commerce,  and  render 
the  intercourse  of  nations  more  hospitable  and  humane ;  and 
a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  virtues  and 
uses  of  many  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Among  many  particular  diseases  and  remedies,  the  mariagc-* 
ment  of  which  has  been  improved  in  the  United  States,  the  foU 
lowing  may  be  selected  with  great  confidence.  A  more  sim- 
ple and  efficacious  treatment  of  pestilential  diseases;  a  more 
correct  theory  and  practice  in  dropsy,  particularly  in  that  of 
the  brain ;  a  more  disoriminating,  decisive  and  successful  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting  in  fevers,  and  more  just  indica-^ 
tions,  founded  upon  the  appearances  of  the  blood  after  being 
drawn ;  and  a  more  extensive  and  efficacious  use  of  mercury 
in  a  variety  of  diseases. 

In  effecting  these  and  many  other  improvements,  the  phy-^ 
sicians  of  the  United  States  have  laboured  with  a  laudable 
and  enlightened  diligence.  In  the  first  rank  of  those  who 
have  thus  honourably  employed  their  talents,  it  is  proper  to 
place  the  name  of  Dr.  Rush,  whose  devotedness  to  science, 
and  whose  ardour,  eloquence,  and  perseverance  in  the  dis- 
SQiniaation  of  it,  will  cause  (he  period  of  his  public  instfuc* 
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6a»  to  be  always  hereafter  considered  as  an  interesting  epoch 
io  the  history  of  medicine  in  this  country.  In  truth,  it  may 
Reasserted,  that  this,  gentleman,  for  a  long  period  after  the 
commencement  of  his  course  of  public  instruction,  did  mor€ 
in  his  capacity  of  teacher  than  all  the  other  physicians  in  the? 
United  States,  collectively,  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  medical  in* 
<]uiries,  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  observation,  and  of  lauda* 
ble  ambition,  among  the  students  of  medicine  in  our  country^ 
The  inquiries  of  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  respect  to  pestilential 
diseases^  the  subject  of  quarantine,  &c.  are  likewise  deeply 
connected  with  that  mass  of  investigations  in  this  country 
which  commenced  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  European  au^ 
tbority,  and  asserting  the  rights  of  free  and  independent  judg. 
ment.  Nor  is  less  praise  due  to  Dr.  Barton,  for  his  en^ 
lightened  efforts  to  enrich  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  United 
3cate$,  by  his  researches  into  the  virtues  of  their  vegetable  trea* 
6ure. — Many  other  names  might  also  be  inserted  in  this  place, 
were  not  the  task  of  makmg  a  selection  difficuk  and  invidious. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  V. 

The  statement,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "almost  half" 
the  surface  of  the  globe  was  in  a  great  measure  unknown, 
rather  falls  short  of  the  truth  than  exceeds  it.  Perhaps  it  may 
te  asserted  that  five-sixths  were,  at  that  period,  scarcely  at 
^11  knowp. 


Additional  Voyagers,  p.  337. 

Lieutenant  Synd,  in  the  Russian  service,  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1764,  and  returned  in  1768.  He 
Steered  a  course  more  north-cast  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  made  some  valuable  discoveries  between  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. 

Among  the  Voyages  which  have  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  Geography,  that  which  was  performed,  by 
order  of  the  Freqch  king,  in  1771  and  1772,  by  Messrs.  De 
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Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Marine 
at  Brest,  De  Borda,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  &c.  and  Pingre,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Though  the  primary  objects 
of  this  voyage  were  the  making  experiments  on  certam  Timt-^ 
keepers  of  Le  Roy  and  Berthoud,  and  the  investigation, 
in  general,  .of  the  best  mode'of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea; 
yet  its  able  conductors  made  many  other  observations,  and 
ascertained  many  facts  of  great  importance  to  geographical 
science.  They  pointed  out  the  true  situation  of  a  number  of 
places,  seas,  and  coasts,  before  but  imj^erfectly  known ;  rec- 
tified charts  which  had  been  long  in  vogue ;  and  gave  new  , 
and  more  accurate  information  on  a  variety  of  points  highly 
interesting  to  navigators. 

In  1775  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  a  Spanish  navigator,  un- 
dertook a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  north- 
western coast  of  America.  He  added  a  little  to  the  sum  of 
geographical  knowledge,  by  discovering  some  bays,  capes, 
v'jid  harbours,  between  the  47th  and  57th  parallels  of  north 
latitude. 

Our  knowledge  of  Iceland  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  to  that 
island,  in  1772.  These  gentlemen  being  disappointed  in  their 
plan  of  revisiting  the  South-Sea,  determined  on  a  northern 
voyage,  in  which  they  were  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Von  Troil,  Dr.  J.  Lind,  and  several  other  literary  and 
scientific  gentlemen.  They  gave  to  the  public,  as  the  result 
of  this  expedition,  much  new  and  important  information  con- 
cerning the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Iceland. — Sec 
Von  Tkoil's  Letters  on  Iceland,    London.  8vo.   1780. 

In  1785  Commodore  Billings,  au  Englishman  in  the 
Russian  service,  was  dispatched  by  the  Empress  to  explore 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Russia;  more  particularly  to 
determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Kovima^  ar^d  the  situation  of  the  great  Promontory  of 
the  Tshutsh\  as  far  as  the  East  Cape;  to  forni  an  exact  chart 
of  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  extending  to  the  coast  of 
America;  and,  in  short,  to  bring  to  perfection  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  the  seas  lying  between  Siberia  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  America.  Though  this  expedition  did  not  answer 
the  expectation  of  its  royal  patron,  it  furnished  some  additions 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  Commodore  Billings,  in 
particular,  ascertained  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  i\\e  Kor 
vinia^  and  returned  to  Petersburgh,  in  1794,  with  a  variety 
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of  less  important  details  of  information,  useful  to  navigation 
lind  geography. — See  A?i  Account  of  a  Geographical  and 
Astronomical Expeditiony  Kc.  by  Martin  Sauer.  4to. 

In  the  years  1*790,  1791,  and  1792,  a  voyage  round  the 
world  was  performed  in  the  ship  Solide^  commanded  by  Capt. 
Etienne  Marchand,  a  Fiench  naval  officer  of  reputation. 
From  this  voyage  resnhed  tiie  discovery  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Marquesas^ 
and  some  additional  particulars  of  information  respeciing  the 
north-west  coast  of  America, 


Dawkins  (//2rfWooD.  p.  339. 

Dawktns  and  Wood  travelled  together  in  Syria,  They 
were  dispatched  by  the  Dillctanti  Society,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  die  ruins  of  Balbeck  and  Palmijra.  On 
these  they  published  two  works,  which  were  their  joint  pro-- 
,  ductions;  and  contain  little  more  than  architectural  sketches 
of  building,  with  explanations.  These  travellers,  therefore, 
^re  erroneously  placed  among  those  who  have  rendered  much 
service  to  Geography,  Thiey  brought  to  Europe  little  or 
no  inforjnation,  strictly  speaking,  on  this  subject. 


Du  Halde.  p.  340. 

Jean  Baptiste  Du  Halde  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1 614-. 
He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  Asiatic  Geography.  Hi« 
great  work,  entitled  Grand  Description  de  la  Chine,  et  de 
la  Tartarre,  in  four  vols,  folio,  was  compiled  from  original 
papers  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  He  was  also  concerned  in 
a  collection  of  letters  begun  by  Father  Gobi  en,  entitled  Des 
Lettres  Edifiantes,  in  eighteen  volumes.  He  died  in  1743. 
— Though  he  appears  so  familiar  with  the  geography,  scenery 
and  manners  of  China,  he  never  was  ten  leagues  from  Paris 
in  his  life. 


Bell.  p.  340.  .  . 

Bell  is  mentioned,  by  mistake,  as  having  visited  Kamts^ 
chatkd.  That  respectable  traveller  never  passpd  through  any 
part  of  that  country. 
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Siberia,  p.  340. 

For  much  important  informatipn  respecting  the  geographer 
of  Siberia^  we  are  indebted  to  Plenisner,  cominander  <^ 
Ochotsk,  in  the  Russian  service.  He  received  orders  from 
the  court  of  Russia  to  proceed  to  Anadirsk,  and  to  procure 
all  possible  information  concerning  tlie  north-eastern  parts  of 
Siberia,  and  the  opposite  continent.  He  returned  to  Peters- 
burgh  in  1776,  and  brought  with  him  several  maps  and  charts 
of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  v/hich  were  considered 
as  highly  authentic  documents,  and  which  were  afterwar^js 
made  use  of  in  the  compilation  of  the  General  Map  of  Rus- 
sia^ published  by  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh  in  1776. 

Siberia  has  also  been  visited  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  valuable  information  concerning  the  geography  of  that 
inhospitable  region  communicated  by  3ell,  D'Auteroc^b^ 
Pallas^  and  Gmelin. 


K^MPFER.  p.  340. 

Though  K.«MPFER,  the  famous  traveller  in  Japan,  visited 
that  island  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet, 
owing  to  his  death,  the  account  of  his  voyage  was  not  pubr 
lished  till  1 727,  when  it  was  laid  before  the  public  by  Dr. 
ScHEucHZER,  to  whom  K^mpcer's  manuscripts  were  cow? 
nikted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 


RUMPHIUS.  p.  341. 

RuMPHius  is  erroneously  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
pightee^th  century.  He  belonged  entirely  to  the  seventeenth, 


Africa,  p.  343. 


s 


Among  those  who  have  contributed  to  elucidate  the  geo- 
raphy  of  Africa^  Mr.  Ledyard  is  mentioned  by  mistake, 
^'he  fact  is,  he  was  arrested  by  death  so  soon  after  setting 
out  on  his  journey,  that  he  cannot  be  represented  as  having 
done  any  thing  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe. 


Additional  Jfitoies.  SZB 

Among  the  modern  travellers  in  Africa^  Horneman  de- 
serves respectful  notice.     His  Travels  from  Cairo  to  Mour-  , 
zouky  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  ofFezzaity  in  the  years 
i797  and  1798,  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Hiterior  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Browne  was  inadvertently  mentioned  as  having  vi- 
sited Abyssinia,     He  did  not  go  into  that  part  of  Africa. 

Flacourt  is  placed  by  mistake  in  the  eightecntli  centiiry. 
He  lived  in  the  preceding  age. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  given  the  best  account  of  the 
Gonioro  Isles  chat  is  extant. — See  the  Asiatic  Miscellany. 

Turkish  Empire,  p.  347. 

The  travels  of  Chandler,  Tournefort,  D'Ohssok, 
ind  Olivier,  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  have  thrown  much 
flew  light  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  difPerenC 
parts  of  that  section  ot  the  globe. 


North-America,  p.  S49. 

Some  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  physical  and  moral  coti- 
dition  of  the  western  parts  of  North-America,  have  been  given 
by  Moravian  Missionaries. — See  particularly  the  History  of 
the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Indians  in 
North-America.  By  George  Henry  Loskiel.  Trans*^ 
lated  by  Latrobe.    8vo.    Lond.     1794. 

John  Lawson,  whose  work  on  North-Carolina  is  referred 
to  in  the  above-mentioned  page,  was  the  Surveyor-General  of 
that  colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hi* 
work  is  a  valuable  one. 

Brickell  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lawson^ 
as  having  contributed  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  that  coun- 
try. But  since  that  page  was  written,  the  author  has  ascer- 
tained that  Briciu:ll's  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  villain- 
ons  imposition.  He  put  his  name  to  Lawson's  work,  and 
not  only  copied  verbatim  whole  pages,  but  the  entire  volume, 
excepting  merely  those  alterations  which  became  indispensi* 
bly  necessary  to  give  some  decent  colouring  to  the  imposture. 
Brickell's  publication  was  made  in  1737. 

JeanD'AuterocheChappe,  a  French  astronomer,  who 
was  bom  in  1728,  went,  in  1769,  to  California,  to  observe 


r 
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the  Transit  of  Venus.  His  Voyage  to  California  contain^J 
$ome  interesting  information  concerning  that  country.  He 
died  there,  some  time  after  his  arrival,  of  an  epidemic  disease. 

M.  Bossu  was  a  Frenchman.  His  Travels  into  JVorih^ 
AmericOy  published  at  Paris,  in  1717,  are  said  to  deserve  but 
little  credit. 

Dr.  John  Mitchell,  an  Englishman,  who  resided  some 
years  in  Virginia,  and  whose  name  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  this  work,  contributed  not  a  little  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  American  geography.  His  Map  of  North- 
AniericOj  published  about  the  year  1755,  was,  for  some  time 
rfter  Its  publication,  the  best  extant. 

Some  valuable  information  respecting  the  geography  of 
Louisiana  was  communicated  to  the  public,  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  byCRozAT,  Du  Pratz,  and  Char- 
levoix. But  our  acquaintance  with  that  part  of  North- 
America  is  extremely  small  and  imperfect.   • 

The  geography  of  Greenland  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  Moravian  Missionaries,  who  visited  and  resided 
for  a  number  of  years  in  that  inhospitable  region. — See  a 
Description  of  Greenland^  &c.  by  Hans  Egede,  who  had 
been  a  missionary  in  the  country  for  twenty  years.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Danish.  8vo.  London.  1745.  See  also  the 
History  of  Greerdandy  tec.  by  David  Crantz.  Tianslated 
from  the  German.  2  vols.  8vo.  1767. 


D'Anville.  p.  352.  ^ 

Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon  D'Anville,  Geogra- 
pher to  the  King  of  France,  was  born  in  1697.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  diligent  and  enthusiastic  geographers  that  ever 
lived.  He  is  said  to  have  laboured  fifteen  hours  a  day^  for 
fifty  year Sy  to  improve  this  favourite  science.  He  died  in 
January,  1782.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  labours,  for 
the  illustration  both  of  modern  and  ancient  geography,  are 
generally  known. 


Ancient  Geography,  p.  S52. 

Our  knowledge  of  Ancient  Geography  hsis  been  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant. — See 
paiticularly  his  Observations  on  Ancient  History,  &c. 


Map'Makers.  p.  353. 

Several  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  page  are  erroneously^ 
represented  as  constructors  of  Maps  and  Charts.  They  were 
only  distinguished  venders  of  these  articles^ 

Among  the  constructors  of  Maps^  the  additional  names  o£ 
De  Bougs,  Lopez,  Bowles,  Moll,  Palairet,  La 
RouGE^  SocNEx^  and  JeffreySi  are  worthy  of  respectful 
aotioe. 


Maps  of  the  United  States,  p.  ^$2* 

Ho  general  map  of  the  United  Stares,  that  can  be  called 
correct^  has  yet  been  p«ibtished«  That  of  Arrowsmith  is  thu 
^t,  and  is  higlity  respectable^  But  good  maps  of  most  of  tbcf 
in^vidual  States  have  been  presented  to  the  public^  Of  these 
4e  following  is  an  imperfect  Wsti'-^New-Hampshire^  by  Hol* 
LAND;  FermoHtf  by  Whitelawj  Bhode-Island^  by  Har- 
ris; Connecticut^  by  Blodgei^  ;  NeuhYork^  by  De  Witt; 
Pew^sn/bxmia^  by  SctJtL,  and  by  Howell;  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  by  Griffiths;  Virginia^  by  Fry  and  Jeffer- 
son; the  country  west  of  the  AUegkany  Mountains,  by 
HuTCHiNs,  Imlay,  Lewis,  and  Williamson  ;  North  and 
South  Carolina,  by  Mouzon,  Purcell,  and  others;  and 
Kentucky,  by  Barker. 

De  WjtT*tf  Map  of  the  State  ofNew-Yfrrk.  p.  354. 

The  map,  which  is  stated  in  the  above-mentioned  page  to 
be  in  great  forwardness,  has  been  since  published,  by  Simeon 
De  Witt,  Esq.  Survcyor-Gener^  of  the  State  of  New- 
York*  This  map  is  probably  the  best  delmeation  that  has  yet 
Deen  given  of  any  part  of  our  country. 
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Standard  of  Measure*  p.  365. 

X  HE  inaccuracy  to  which  a  standard  of  measure,*  dsrivecf 
from  the  common  pendulum,  is  liable,  arises  from  the  diffi-* 
culty  of  measuring  the  precise  distance  between  the  real  point 
of  suspension,  and  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Hatton,  and  after  him^ 
still  more  successfully^  Mr.  WHit ehTtkst^  devised  their  \m* 
provements.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Whitehi/rst^ 
Sir  GeoKgb  Shuckbu^gTh  Evelyn,  assuming  his  princi- 
ples, and  pursuing  his  path,  has  made  further  experiments^ 
ifirhich  throw  new  light  on  the  subject. — ^See  Philes;  TransJ 
1798.    p.  174. 

.  The  method  adopted  by  the  French  Institute  for  obtainiuj^ 
an  invstf iable  standard  of  measure,  is  to  assume  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  eat* th.  For  thb  pur^ 
pose  they  actually  measured  on  a  great  circle  of  the  earthy  the 
distance  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  The  portioil'  of 
the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Shades  was  measured  by  Df- 
LAMBRE,  and  that  from  Rhodes  to  Barcelona^  by  Mechain.-' 
Fi'om  this  measurement  the  length  of  the  whole  meridian  wafr 
easily  calculated ;  after  which  a  cert^  portion  of  the  whole, 
circle  (a  forty-miUionthJ  was  fixed  upon  as  the  standard  of 
measure.  This  standard  the  French  call  the  Metre^  which  i» 
about  equal  to  39.  371  English  inches. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  VIL 


Comparative  Dimensions  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Ships. 
p.  369. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  the  last  age  is  remarkable  for  a 
great  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  ships,  it  is  meant  that. this 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  truth.    The  vessels  which,  at 
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lihe  beginning  of  the  ceotury,  were  sent  on  long  voyages  ot 
discovery,  or  other  important  enterprizes»  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, as  small  as  those  which  are  now  considered  fit  only 
for  coasters. 

*^  The  trading  vessels  of  the  ancients  were,  in.  general, 
much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  modems.  Cicero 
mentions  a  number  c^  ships  of  burthen,  none  of  which  was 
below  2000  amphoTig  (quarum  minor  nulla  erat  duv»n  mil" 
Hum  ampharumjf  i.e.  about  56  ton,  which  he.  seems  to 
have  thought  a  large  ship,  (^Cic  Fani.  xii.  1 5.)  There  were, 
however,  some  ships  of  enormous  bulk.  One  built  by 
Ptolemy  is  said  to  have  been  280  cubits,  that  is,  4^  feet 
long,  and  another  300  feet:  the  tonnage  of  the  former  being 
7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197.  (Athenaus.)  The  ship 
which  brought  from  Egypt  the  |;reat  Obelisk  that  stood  in 
lilt  Circus  of  the  Yaticai)  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  besides 
the  Obelisk  itself,  had  120,000  modiioi  lenieSf  or  leniiles, 
a  kind  o£  pulse  for  ballast,  amounting  to  about  1 1 38  tqps* 
£lin.  xvi.  40.  §  76."-^See  Ao4msV  ^n/<yui7ic^. 


Brindley.  p.  374, 

James  Brindley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  bom  in 
Derbyshire,  in  the  year  1716.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
mechanical  pursuits;  and  was  bred  a  mill-wright.  His  asto- 
nishing enterprize^  and  useful  improvements  in  the  formation 
of  aqueducts^  canals^  &c.  are  generally  known,  and  will  long 
do  honour  to  his  memory.  He  died  in  1172,  ii}  the  56th 
year  of  bis  age. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTE;R  VIII. 


CtUtivqtion  of  the  Potatoe.  p.  382. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  most  excellent  vegetable  has 
been  in  common  use  in  Northr Britain  but  a  few  years.  In 
France  it  has  been  long  known ;  but  was,  for  m^ny  year^^ 
pxpressly  proscribed,  in  consequence  of  its  belonging  tp  th9 
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genos  Sokmrntf  a  very  cutpicious  hmly  of  plaod.  The  re* 
voludon  in  that  country,  however,  has  brought  it  into  ute, 
and  the  prej«KliceB  against  it  are  gradually  yiekling  to  expe* 
rience. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany,  prejudices  still  more  inveterate 
against  the  use  of  the  Pocatoe  pi^vatled.  We  are  toid, 
indeed,  that  in  some  parts  of  that  country,  until  within 
a  few  years  past,  the  inhabitants  would  almost  cotttent  to 
starve  rather  than  eat  this  pleasant  and  most  useful  vegetable. 
Count  RuMFonD  exerted  himself  to  bring  it  into  favour  in 
Bavmria^  and  at  length  succeeded.  At  d^  ciose  of  the  ISdi 
century  it  had  come  into  general  use  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe* 


Rke  and  Coittm  tn  South-Carolina,  p,  SS4. 

The  cultivation  of  Bice  in  South-Carolina  has  undergone 
several  revolutions  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years. 
In  the  year  1790,  87>179  tierces  of  this  article  were  exported 
fi-omHhat  State.  In  1792,  102,235  tierces  were  exported. 
Since  that  time  the  quantity  exported  has.  been,  with  some 
variations,  generally  diminishing.  In  1800  the  number  of 
tierces  amounted  only  to  64,769. 

The  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  has  been  much 
more  remarkable.  In  1790,  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported 
from  South-Carolina  was  9840  pounds;  in  1795*  1,109,659 
pounds ;  in  1800,  6,425,863  pounds;  and  in  1801,  8,301,907 
pounds. 

For  the  above  information  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
politeness  of  Dr.  John  Parker  Gouqh,  of  Charleston. 


Artificial  Meadows. 

The  formation  bf  artificial  meadtfws  is,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  a  peculiarity  of  the  eighteendi 
century. 

Gardening,  p.  385. 

Cultivated  Frvit  Gardens  fnay  also  be  considered  as  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  eighteenth  centurv.  At  any  rate,  the  im- 
provements in  this  dcpartinentof  agnculmre,  miring  the  cen^ 


lAiy,  iw^re  great  and  important.  Snce  the  time  of  the  cele^ 
bmted  Phili?  Miller,  who  was  styled,  by  foreigners  as 
well  as  ba$  countrymeii,  HortuUtmrum  PrmcepSj  many 
writers  on  diis  subject  have  oomribttted  to  the  progress  of  im^ 
provement. 


Mearing  CatOe.  p.  3a7. 

Amotig  those  who  have  disringtiisbod  themsehes  by  theit 
successful  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattfe,  particularly  to 
the  ascertaining  those  circumstances  which  affect  the  growth, 
size,  strength,  beauty,  &c.  of  cattle,  Mr.  Bakewell,  of 
,Great-Britain,  has  particularly  distinguished  himself.  The  mu* 
nificent  encouragement  given  to  improvements  of  this  kind  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville,  are  also 
wprthy  of  particular  notice  in  sketching  the  agricultural  pro* 
gress  of  the  last  age. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  IX. 


Fire  Engines,  p.  395, 

CjREAT  improvements  have  been  made,  during  tlie  age 
tmder  consideration,  in  the  construction  of  engines  for  extin^ 
guishing  fires.  Tht  efficiency  of  &o6e  engines  which  have 
been  formed  for  this  purpose  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  compared  with  those  which  were  in  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  is  wonderfully  great.  The  addition  of 
an  air^ell  to  these  machines,  by  Mr.  Newsham,  of  Lon* 
don,  greatly  increased  their  power,  and  deserves  to  be  men* 
tioned  as  an  important  event  in  the  course  of  their  improve^ 
ment. 

Tanning,  p.  399, 

Tlie  mode  trf  tanning  leather  with  great  expedition  was 
first  recommended  by  Seguin,  of  France.  It  was  introduced 
mto  England  by  Mr.  Desmond,  about  the  year  1795;  an4 
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has  been  frequently  employed  with  great  sacceas.  But  it  is 
said  to  be  only  eligible  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity,  where 
the  process  must  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  being  expen-i* 
sive,  and,  as  some  believe,  in  a  degree  injurious  to  the  lea- 
ther. The  liquid  for  tanning  leather,  according  to  this  mtr 
fhod,  is  obtained  by  digesting  oak  hark^  or  other  proper  ma- 
terial, in  water,  frequently  drawing  off  the  water,  and  pour- 
ing it  upon  fresh  tan,  until  the  liquor  is  highly  coloured,  and 
very  strong.  Into  this  liquor  the  hides  are  immersed  for  a 
few  days,  after  being  previously  prepared  for  tanning  by 
sneans  of  gallic  lixivium  and  vitriolic  acidf 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  X. 


CoUections  of  Specimens  in  the  Fine  Arts.  p.  305. 

In  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  page,  that  *^  the  monument^ 
of  human  genius,  especially  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  col- 
lected and  displayed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  were  more  numerous 
and  magnificent  than  were  ever  before  displayed  in  one  place," 
there  is  evidently  a  mistake;  at  least  the  statement  is  by  no 
means  true,  as  it  respects  Sculpture.  We  have  but  very  few 
of  the  fine  works  of  antiquity.  Adi(.ian's  Filla  possessed 
more  than  all  Eqrope  at  present. 


Portrait  Painters,  p.  41 1 , 

RoMKEY  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  distinguished 
portrait  painters  of  Great-Britain. 


Angelica  Kauffman.  p.  411. 

A  friend,  on  reading  what  is  said  of  this  celebrs^ted  artist 
in  the  above-mentioned  page,  made  the  following  remark:-^ 
f ^  I  think  you  speak  in  rather  too  strong  terms  of  Uie  genius  of 


ANGfitiCA  Kauffman.  Although  she  is  very  high  on  thd 
list  of  artists,  her  ivorks  have  not  sufficient  £atce  of  character 
and  composition  to  entitle  her  to  such  praise." 


Landscape  Painting,  p.  41 L 

In  Landscape  painting  Moreland  is  entitled  to  respectful 
notice.  He  is  said  to  have  a  very  superior  genius  for  this  de«( 
partment  of  painting.  / 


Painting  on  Glass,  p.  413. 

The  finest  specimens  of  Jervas's  talents  in  painting  oil 

g^ass  are  some  copies  from  West,  in  the  windows  of  St# 
eorge's  Chapel,  at  Windsor^ 


Soman  Sculpture,  p.  41$. 

"  Roman  genius"  in  sculpture  is  improperly  mentioned.   A 
Roman  school  of  this  art  is  scarcely  recognized. 


Algardi.  p.  415. 

Algardi  lived  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Amorig 
the  numerous  Works  on  which  his  reputation  is  built,  his  fa- 
mous specimen  of  Alto  Beliefs  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  de- 
serves particular  commendation.  The  subject  is  the  appear- 
ance of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  Attilla,  when  laying 
siege  to  Rome.  It  b  one  of  the  finest  things  to  be  seen  in 
that  city. 


Impressions  from  Marble,  p.  420. 

The  principal  advantage  attending  the  method  of  taking 
oflF  an  impression  of  any  figures  or  writing  drawn  on  marble^ 
is  the  perfect  freedom  with  which  die  figures  or  writing  can 
be  drawn. 


tU  JtUUimal  Nates. 

RaPHAU  Mo&OHJTN.  p«42h 

The  name  of  dm  celebrated  engraver  is  erroneously  spelled 
in  the  page  above-mentioned.  It  is  Morghen,  not  Morgan* 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  phce  him  among  the  artists  of  Greats 
Britain.    He  is  an  Italian,  and  resides  at  Florence. 
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